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VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 
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PRELUDE. 

Pleasant it was, when woods weregroon, 
And winds were soft and low, 

To amid some sylvan siMiiie, 
\Vli(Te,thelongdrooi)iiigiioiighs between, 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go ; 

Or wluM'c tlie deiisiH' grove receives 
No suidight from alnive, 
but tlie dark foliage interweaves 
In one nnhruken roof of leaves, 
Umlerneatli whose sloiiing (saves 
'rill* sliadows hardly move. 

Beneath some natriarchal tree 
] lay nj)on tlie ground ; 

His hoary arms npliftitd he, 

Ami all the broad leaves oyer me 
(‘lapped tluiir little hands in glee, 

With one continuous .soun(l ; — 

A slimiberous sound, a sound that brings 
The feelings of a dn^ani, 

As of innumerable wings, 

As, when a Ixdl no longer swings, 

Fiiint the hollow inumiur rings 
(-)Vt in(iadow, lake, and .stream. 

And dreams of that wdiich cannot die, 
Bright visions, (;ame to me, 

As lapped in thought I used to lie, 

And gaze into the summer .sky, 

Where the sailing clouds w^nt by. 

Like ships upon the sea ; 

Dreams that the soul of youth engage 
Ere Fancry has Wen quelled ; 


Old legends of the monkish page, 
Tnulitions of the saint and sage. 

Tales that have the rime of age, 

And chronicles of Eld. 

And, loving still these (piaiiit old themes. 
Even in tin? city’s throng 
I feel the freshness of tlm .streams, 

I'liat, crossed by shades and sunny 
gleams, 

Wat er the green land of dreams, 

The holy land of song. 

Th(*ri?fcm^, at Ponteco.st, which brings 
The Spring, elotlied like a bride, 
When iK^stling buds unfold their wings. 
And bi.shop‘s-caps have golden rings, 
Musing ii])on many thing.s, 

I sought the woodlands wide. 

The gr(*en trees whi.spered low and mild 

I I was a .sound of joy ! 

They were my idaymates when a cliild 
And rocked me in tlnni’ arms .so wild ! 
Still tliey looked at irnj and smiled, 

As if 1 were a boy ; 

And ever whisper(‘d, mihl and low', 

“ Come, be a child once more ! ” 

And waved their long arms to and fro, 
And beckoned solemnly and slow ; 

0, I could not choose but go 
Into the woodlands hoar, — 

Into the blithe and breathing air. 

Into the soh^mn wood, 

Solemn and silent everywhere ! 

Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer ! 

Like one in prayer 1 stood. 
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VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


Before me rose an avenue 
Of tall and sombrous pines ; 

Abroad their fan-like branches grew, 
And, where the sunshine darted through. 
Spread a vapor soft and blue, 

In long and sloping lines. 

And, falling on iny weary brain. 

Like a fast-falling shower, 

Tire rlrearns of youth earne hack again, 
Low lispings of the summer rain. 
Dropping on tlie ripened grain. 

As once upon the flower. 

Visions of (diildhood I Stay, O stay ! 

Ye were so swr^et and wild ! 

And distant voices seemed to say, 

“It cannot l>e ! They pass away I 
Other themes demand thy lay ; 

Thou ai-t no moi-e u child ! 

“ The land of 8ong within ther? lies, 
Watered by living springs ; 

The lids of Fancy’s sleepless eyes 
Are gates nnto that Paradise, 

Holy thoughts, like, stars, arise, 

Its clouds are angels’ wings. 

“ I^eartr, that henceforth thy song .shall 
be. 

Not mountains e,ap]KHl with .snow, 

Nor forests sounding like, the sea, 

Nor rivers flowing c<Miselessly, 

Where the woodlands bend to .see 
The bending heavens below. 

** There is a flm .st wheur' the din 
Of iron Iminehes sounds ! 

A miglity river roars between. 

And wlio.soever looks ther»nn 
Sees the heavens all black with sin. 

Sees not its dejflhs, nor bounds. 

“Athwart the swinging branches east. 
Soft rays of sunshine pour ; 

Then etune.s the fearful wintry blast ; 
0\ir hopes, like withered leaves, fall fast ; 
Pallid li])s say, ‘It is past ! 

We can return no more ! * 

“liook, then, into tliiue heart, and 
write ! 

Yes, into Life’s deep stream ! 

All forms of sorrow and delight, 

All solemn Voices of the Night, 

That can soothe thee, or affright, — 

Be these henceforth thy theme.” 


HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 

*A<r*raa’tT}, rpiWurro^. 

I HEARD the trailing garments of the 
Night 

Sweep through her marble halls ! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with 
light 

From tlie cele.stial walls ! 

I felt her presence, T)y its spell of mighty 
ijtoop o’er me from above ; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one 1 love. 

I heard the sounds of sorrow' and delight. 
The manifold, soft chimes, 

That All the haunted c-harnhers of the 

Night, 

Like some old poet’s rhymes. 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight 
air 

My spirit drank i’(‘pose ; 

Tlie fountiuii of jierpetual peace flows 
there, — 

From tho.so deep cisterns flows. 

0 holy Night ! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne b(>fore ! 

Tliou layest thy linger on the lips of C 'are, 
And they coTn])lain no more.. 

Peace ! Peace ! Orest(is-like 1 breathe 
this })rayer ! 

Desceml with broad -winged flight. 
The welcome, tin; thrice-] >rayed for, the 
most fair. 

The be.st -beloved Night ! 


A PSALM OF lAFE. 

WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNG MAN 
SAID TO THE PSALM I.ST. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers. 
Life is Init an empty dream ! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers. 
And things are not wdiat they seem. 

Life is real 1 Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destined end or way ; 
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fUit to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is-flccting, 

And our hearts, though stout and 
brave. 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Fiineral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
I u the bivouac of Life, 

Ih; not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Re a hero in the strife ! 


Trust no Future, howe’er ]deasaiit ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act, — act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead ! 


J^ives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 
And, deputing, leave hehind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 

Fout])rints, tliat p<‘rhai)s another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwree.ked brother. 
Seeing, shall take lieart again. 


“They shall all bloom in fields of light. 
Transplanted by my care, 

And siduts, upon their garments white. 
These sacred blossoms wear.” 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
Tlie llowci-s she most did love ; 

She kinuv she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 

O, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 

The Reaper came that day ; 

’Tw^as an angel visited the green earth. 
And took the ilowers away. 


THE LIGHT OF STARS. 

Tiik night is come, hut not too soon ; 

And sinking silently, 

All silently, the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky. 

There is no light in earth or heaven 
But th(‘ cold light of stars ; 

And the first watch of idght is given 
To the red planet Mars. 


Lot us, then, he up and doing, 
AVith a In'art for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still ].ursuing. 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


Is it the Lmder star of love; ? 

The star of love and dreams ? 

O no ! fi-oni that blue tent above, 
A luuo’s armor gleams. 


THE ItEAPKH AND THEFLOAVERS. 

Thj’.uf, is 11 Heayier, whose name is Death, 
And, with his sickle keen, 

Ht' reap.s the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow hetAveeii. 

“Shall 1 have naught that is fair?” 
saith he ; 

“ Have naught hut the bearded grain ? 
'rimugh tlie breath of the..se flowers is 
sweet to me, 

I will give them all hack again.” 

1 U* gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes. 
He kissed their drooping leaves ; 

It was for the Lord of Paradis<* 

He bound them in his sheaves. 

My Lord has need of these flowerets 

Ray,” 

The Reaper said, and smiled ; 

“ Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
Where he was once a child. 


And earnest thoughts within me rise, 
AVlien J heliold afar, 

Sus])onde<l in the eviuiiiig skies, 

Tin* .shie.hl of that r(*d star. 

0 star of strength ! 1 see tht>c .stand 
And smile u])on my pain ; 

Thou heckonest with thy mailed hand 
And 1 am .strong again. 

AVitliin my breast there is no light 
But the cold light of stars 

1 give the first watch of the night 
To the red idanet Mars. 

Tlie star of tlu^ nneonquered will. 

He rises in my breast, 

Serene, and resolute, and still, 

And calm, and self-po.ssessed. 

And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art. 
That readest this brief psalm, 

As one by one thy hopes depart, 

Be resolute and calm. 
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VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


O fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know erelong, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 

Whkn the liours of l)ay are numbered. 
And the voices of the Night 
Wake the better soul, that slumbered. 
To a holy, calm delight ; 

Ere the evening lanips are lighted. 

And, like jdiantoms gi’im and tall. 
Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the j)arlor wall ; 

Then the forms of the deparb^d 
Enter at the o})en door ; 

The beloved, thii true-hearted. 

Come to visit nu; once more ; 

He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife. 

By the roadside’fell and jK‘rished, 

Weary with the march of lile ! 

They, the holy ones and weakly. 

Who the cross of suffering lK>re, 
Folded tludr pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more ! 

And with them the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth Avas given. 

More than all things els<? to lovt'. me. 
And is now a saint in heaven. 

With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that jnessenger divine. 

Takes tlu; vacant (diair beside me. 

Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

And she sits and gazes at rue 

With those deej) and tender eyes, 

Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Ijooking dowinvard from the skies. 

Uttered not, yet comprehended, 

Is the spiriVs voictuess prayer. 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended. 
Breathing from her lips of air. 

0, though oft deprt»ssed and lonely, 

All my fears are laid aside, 

If I but rememlKir onlv 

Such as these have lived and died ! 


FLOWERS. 

Spake full aa ell, in language quaint and 
olden. 

One who dwclleth by the castled Rhine, 

When lie called the llowers, so blue and 
golden. 

Stars, that in earth’s firmament do 
shine. 

Stars they are, wherein we read our hi.s- 
. tory. 

As astrologers and seers of eld ; 

Yet not wrapped about with awful mys- 
tery. 

Like the burning stars, which they 
beheld. 

Wondrous truths, and manifold as W'on- 
drous, 

God hath written in those stains above ; 

But not less in the bright floAverets un- 
der us 

Stands the n‘velation of his love. 

Bright anil glorious is that revelation, 

Writtc'ii all over this great world of 
ours ; 

Making evident our own creation. 

In these stars of earth, these golden 
flowi.*rs. 

Ami tht^ Po(^t, laithful and far-seeing, 

Se<*.s, alike in stars and flowers, a part 

Of the self-same, universal being, 

Which is tlirobbiug in his brain and 
heart. 

Gorgeous floAverets in the sunlight shiu- 

Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day, 

Tremulous leaves, with soft and sil\x*i 
lining, 

Bud.s that open only to decay ; 

Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous 
tissues, 

P’launting gayly in the golden light ; 

Large desires, Avith most uncertain is- 
sues, 

Tender wishes, blossoming at night ! 

These in flowers and men are more than 
seeming ; 

Workings are they of the self-same 
powers. 

Which the Poet, in no idle dreaming, 

Seeth in himself and in the flower.s. 
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Evfrrwhere about us are they glowing, 
Soine like stars, to tell us Spring is 
bom ; 

Others, their blue eyes with tears o’er- 
flowiug. 

Stand like Kuth amid the golden coi n ; 

Not alone in Spnng’s armorial bearing, 
And in Summer’s green-eniblazoned 
field, 

I’.ut in arms of brave old Autumn’s wear- 
In the centre of his brazen shield ; 

Not alone in meadows and green alleys, 
On the mountain-top, anil by the brink 

Of se.questen‘il jiools in woodland valleys. 
Where the slaves of nature stoop to 
drink ; 

Not alone in lier vast dome of glory, 

Not on graves of bird and beast aloni*, 

Hut in old cathedrals, high and hoary, 
On thetond-sof heroes, c.arved in stone ; 

In the cottage of the rudest peasant, 

In ancestral homes, whose crumbling 
towers, 

S]>eaking of the PavSt unto the Present, 
Tell ns of the. ancient Games of Flow- 
ers ; 

In all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soiil- 
like wings, 

’reaching us, by most ])ersua.sive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things. 

And witli ehildlike, credulous atlection 
We behold their tender buds exj>and ; 

Emblems of our own great resumection. 
Emblems of the bright and better land. 


THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 

I HAVE read, in someohl, marvellous tale, 
Some legend strange and vague. 

That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 

Beside the Meldau’s rushing stream, 
With the wan moon overhead, 

There stood, as in an aw'ful dream. 

The amiy of the dead. 

White as a sea-fog, landward bound, 
Tlie spectral camp was seen, 


And, wdth a sorrowful, deep sound, 

The river flowed between. 

No other voice nor sound was there, 

No drum, nor sentry’s pace ; 

The mist-like banners edasped the air. 

As clouds with clouds embrace. 

But when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning pi'ayer, 

The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air. 

Down the broad valh^y fast and far 
The troubled army fled ; 

Up rose the glorious morning star, 

The ghastly host was dead. 

I have read, in the marvellous heart of 
man, 

That strange and mystic scroll, 

That an army of jdiantoms vast and wan 
Beleaguer the hiimau soul. 

Encamped bcwside Life’s rusUing stream, 
In Fancy’s misty light. 

Gigantic sha])es and shadows gleam 
Portentous throiigli the night. 

Uj)on its midnight battle-ground 
The spectral camp is seen. 

And, with a sorrowful, d(‘.e]) sound, 
F’low's the River of Life between. 

No other voice nor sound is there. 

In the Jirniy of the grave ; 

No other (diallenge breaks the air. 

But tlic rushing of Life’s wave. 

And when the solemn and deep cdiurch- 
Iwll 

Entreats the soul to jn’ay. 

The midnight phantoms f(‘el the spell, 
The shadows swci'p away. 

Dow’^n the broad V ale of Team afar 
The spectral cainj) is fled ; 

Faith shincth as a morning star. 

Our ghastly fears are dead. 


MIDNIGHT MASS FOR THE DY- 
ING YEAR. 

Yp:s, the Year is growing old. 

And his eye is pale and bleared 1 
Death, witli frosty hand and cold. 
Plucks the old man by the beard. 
Sorely, sorely ! 
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The leaves are falling, falling, 

Solemnly and slow ; 

Caw ! caw ! the rooks are calling, 

It is a sound of woe, 

A sound of woe ! 

Through woods and mountain passes 
The winds, like anthems, roll ; 

They arc chanting solemn masses. 
Singing, I’ray for this pcjor soul. 
Pray, pray ! ” 

And the hooded <lou(ls, like Iriars, 

I’ell their heads in dnjjjs ol' rain. 

And patter their doleful prayers ; 
lJut their pray<Ms are all in vain, 

All in vain ! 

Thi*re he stands in t in! foul weather. 

The foolisli, fond Old Year, 

Crowned with wild flowers and with 
heather, 

Like weak, despised Lear, 

A king, a king ! 

Then comes the summer-like day, 
llids the old man rejoice ! 

His joy ! his last ! O, the old man gray 
Loveth that <!Ver-soft voice, 

C<*ntl(! ainl low. 

To th(! crimson worxls In* saiih, 

To the voice gentle and low 


Of the soft air, liki^ a daughter’s breath, 
“ Pray do not mock me so 1 
Do not laugh at me ! ” 

And now the sweet day is dead ; 

Cohi in his arms it lies ; 

No stain from its breath is spread 
Over the glassy skies. 

No mist or stain ! 

Then, too, the Old Year dieth, 

And the forests utter a moan, 

Lik(! the voice of one wlio crieth 
In the wilderness alone. 

Vex not his ghost ! ” 

Then (romes, with an awful roar, 
Gathering and sounding on, 

'Ida* stonn-wind from Labrador, 

The wind Eiirotdydon, 

The storm-wind ! 

Howl ! liowl ! and from the forest 
vSweep the red l(!aves away ! 

Would, the sins that thou abhorrest, 

O Soul ! could thus decay, 

And be swt‘'[)t away ! 

For there .shall come a mightier bla.st, 
There .shall be a darkiu* day ; 

And the .stars, from heaven down-(!ast 
Idke r<'d leaves be swept away ! 
Kyrie, eleysoii ! 

Christe, eleyson ) 


EARLIER POEMS. 


fThwe poems were written for t!ie most part during my collcf^! life, and all of them before the age 
of nineteen. Home have found their way into schmds, and set*m to l»e Kueces^ful. Others lead a 
vagabond and pr^viirioiis oxij^teiiee in the Vomers of newspapers ; or hare changed their names and 
run away to seek their fortunes bejoiid the sea. I say, with the lUshop of Avranches on a similar 
occasion : ’* I cannot lx- di-spleastsi to see these childn*ri of mine, wliieh I have neglected, and 
almost exposed, brought from their wanderings in lanes and alley.s, and safely lodged, in order to 
go forth into tln' world together in a more tlecorous garb.”] 


AN APRIL DAY. 

When the wtirm sun, that bring.s 
Seed-time and harvest, lias returned 
again, 

*T is sweet to visit the still W'ood, where 
.springs 

The first fiow er of the plain. 


1 love the season well, 

When forest glades are teeming with 
bright fonns. 

Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretell 
The eoming-oii of stonns. 

From the earth’s loosened mould 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and 
thrives ; 
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riioiigh stricken to tlie heart with winter’s 
cold, 

The drooping tree revives. 

The sot>ly-warbled song 

Tomes from the pleasant woods, and col- 
ored wings 

Olanee ipiiek in the bright sun, that 
moves along 

The forest openings. 

When the bright sunset fills 

I’he silver woods with light, the green 
slope til rows 

Its shadows in the hollows of the hdls. 

And wide the. upland glows. 

And when the eve is born. 

In the blue lake the sky, o’er-reae.hing 
far, 

Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her 
horn. 

And twinkles many a star. 

Inverted in the tide 

Staml the gray rocks, and trembling 
shaihov.s Ihrcnv, 

And tin' fair trees look ovt*r, side by side, 

Autl see themselves below. 

Sweet Aiiril ! many a thonglit 

Is wi'tided unto thee, as hearts are w<>d ; 

N<»r shall they fail, till, to its autinim 
brought. 

Life’s golden fruit is sIkmI. 


AUTUMN. 

With what a glory comes and goes the 
year ! 

The buds of .sjiriiig, those beautiful har- 
bingers 

Of sunny skie.sand cloudless times, enjoy 

I ale’s newness, and earth’s garniture 
sprt'ud out ; 

.\nd wdien the silvtir habit of the clouds 

Tomes down upon the autumn sun, and 
with 

A solier gladness the old year takes up 

His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 

:V pomp and prgearit fill the splendid 
scene. 

There is a beautiful spirit breathing | 
now 

Its mellow richness on the clustered 
trees, 


And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 

Pouring new glory on the autumn woods. 

And dipping in warm light the pillared 
clouds. 

Morn on the mountain, like a summer 
bird. 

Lifts up her purple wing, and in the 
vales 

The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate 
wooer, 

Kisi*es the blushing leaf, and stirs up 
life 

Within the solemn w'oods of ash deep- 
e.rim soiled, 

And silver l>eech, and maple yellow. 
l<‘aved, 

Where Autumn, like a faint old man, 
sits down 

By the wayside a-weary. Through the 
trees 

The golden robin moves. The purple 
finch, 

That on wild tdierry and red cedar feeds, 

A winter bird, comes with its plaintive 
whistle, 

And ]»ocks by the witch-hazel, whilst 
aloud 

From cottage roofs the warbling blue- 
bird .sings. 

And merrily, with oft-rejieatcd stroke, 

Sounds from th(5 tlireshing-lloor the busy 
Hail. 

O what a glory doth this world put on 

For him who, with a fervent heart, goes 
forth 

Under the bright and glorious sky, and 
looks 

On duties well ]>erfonned, and days well 
spent ! 

For him tlu; wind, ay, and the yellow 
leaves, 

.Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent 
teachings. 

He. shall so liear the solemn hymn that 
' Death 

Has lifted ux> for all, that he shall go 

To his long resting-p>lace without a tear. 


WOODS IN WINTER. 

W HEN w'inter winds are piercing chill. 
And through the hawthorn blows the 
gale. 

With solemn feet I trea<l the hill. 

That overhrows the lonely val« 
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O’er the bare upland, and away 

Through the long reach of desert 
woods, 

Tlie embracing sunbeams chastely play. 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 

Where, twisted round the barnm oak. 
The siiniHHfr vine in b(siiity clung. 
And summer winds the stillness broke. 
The crystal i(ticle is hung. 

Where, from their froxfui urns, mute 
springs 

Pour out the river’s gradual tide. 
Shrilly the skater’s iron rings, 

And voices till the wooilland side. 

Alas ! 1 h)W changtHl from the fair s<*ene. 
When birds sang out their mellow lay. 
And wimls were soft, and woods were 
gr(*(;n, 

And the song eeased not with the day ! 

But still wild music is abroad, 

Pale, desert woods ! within your 
<;i‘Owd ; 

And gatluTing winds, in hoarse accord, 
Amid the vtteal iXMids pipe loud. 

riiill airs and wintry winds ! my ear 
Has gniwn familiar with your song ; 

I bear it in the ojieniug year, 

1 listen, and it cheers me long. 


HYMN OF THE MOJIAYIAN NUNS 
OF BETHLEHEM. 

AT TIIR CoNSEt’UATION OF Tl^LASKl’s 
n.ANNEK. 

When the dying llanu! of day 
Through the eliaiu'el .slK>t its ray. 

Far the glimmering tapers shed 
Faint liglit on the I’owlcd head ; 

And the censer burning .swung, 

WImtc, before tlu* altar, liung 

Tlie erim.son banner, that with prayer 

Had been eomseerated tliere. 

And the nuns’ sAveet liymii was beard 
the while. 

Bung low, in the dim, mysterious aisle. 

“Take tby banner ! Id ay it wav^ 
Proudly o’er the good and braA'o ; 
When the battle’s dishvnt Avail 
Bvi'aks the siibbutb of our A’alc, 


When the clArion’s music thrills 
To the hearts of these lone hills. 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance shivering 
breaks. 

“Take thy banner ! and, beneath 
The battle-cloud’s eiK.-ircliiigAATeath, 
Ouard it, till our homes are free ! 
Guard it ! God Avill piosper thee I 
. In the dark and trying hour, 

In the breaking foilh of power. 

In the rush of sttaid.s and men. 

His right band will shield thee then. 

“ Take tby banner ! But A\'hen night 
Glo.ses round the ghastly fight, 

If the A’anq ui.slied warrior bow'. 
Spare him ! By our holy voav, 
l>y our jmiyers and many tears. 

By the inerey that (mdears, 

S]>are liini ! he our love hatli shai-ed ! 
Spare liim ! as thou wouldst he 
spared ! 

“Take thy banner ! and if e’er 
Thou siiouldst press the soldier’s 
bier, 

And the mnftled drum should heat 
To the tread of mournful feet, 

Then this ciimson flag sliall he 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee,” 

The warrior took that banner proud. 
And it was Ids martial cloak and sliroud ! 


srNRKSE ON THE HILLS. 

1 STOOD \i])on the liilLs, Avheii heaA'eir* 
wid«‘ arch 

W as glorious with the sun’s returning 
numb. 

And woods Avere brightened, and soft 
piles 

Went forth to kiss the sun-elad vales. 

The clouds Avere far beneath me ; bathed 
in light, 

Tliev gatIuTed rnid-Avay round the wood- 
ed Iniglit, 

And, in their fading glory, shone 

Like liosts in battle overthrown. 

As many a pinnacle, AA'itli shifting glance, 

Through the gray mist thrust up its 
shattered lance, 

I And rocking on the cliff was left, 
i The dark pine blasted, hare, and cleft. 
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The veil of cloud was lifted, and below 
Glowed the rich valley, and the rivers 
flow 

Was darkened by the forest’s shade. 

Or glistened in the white cascade ; 
Where upward, in the mellow blush of 
day, 

The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral way. 

I heard the distant w'aters dash, 

I saw tht* current whirl and flash. 

And richly, by the blue lake’s silver 
beacli, 

Tli(^ woods were bending with a silent 
reaclr 

Then o’t r tlie vale, with gentle swell, 
Tlie music of the village bell 
(’aine sweetly to the eeho-giviiig hills ; 
And the wild horn, whose voice the wood- 
land lills, 

Was ringing to the meny sho\it, 

’riiat faint and far the glen suit out. 
Where, answei’ing to the sudden shot, 
thin smoke, 

ThruugJi iliiek -leaved branches, from the 
dingUi hi'oke. 

If thou art worn and liaril bes(d 
With soirows, that thou wouldst forget, 
If thou Avouhlst r(‘ad a lesson, that will 
keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul 
from sl<‘cp, 

<lo to the Woods and hills I No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature, wears. 


THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 

Tni'.icE is a quiet spirit in these wood.s. 

That dwells where t‘r the gentle .south- 
wind bhuvs ; 

Where, underneath the white-thorn, in 
the glade, 

The wild flowers bloom, or, kissing the 
soft air, 

1’lie leav<i.s above their sunny palms out- 
spread. 

With what a tender and im]»as.sioned voice 

It fills the nieeand delicateear of thought, 

When the fast ushering star of morning 
comes 

f>’er-riding the gray hills with golden 
scarf ; 

Or when the e.owled and dusky-sandaled 
Eve, 

In mourning weeds, from out the w'estem 
gate, 


Departs with silent pace ! That spirit 
moves 

In the green valley, where the uilver 
brook. 

From its full laver, pours the wdiite cas- 
cade ; 

I And, babbling low amid the tangled 
I woods, 

I Slijis <lown through moss-grown stones 
with endless laughter. 

And frecpient, tui tin; everlasting hills. 
Its feet go fortli, when it doth wrap itself 
In all the <lark embroidery of the storm. 
And shouts the stern, strong wind. And 
here, amid 

The silent majesty of tliese deep wood.s. 
Its presence .shall ujilift thy thoughts 
from earth, 

As to the sun.shine and the pure, bright 
air 

Their lops the green trees lift. Heiico 
gifted bards 

Have ever loved tb(( e,alin and (juiet 
shade's. 

For them there was an ehxpient voice in 
all 

The sylvan j)omp of w<)o<ls, tin* golden 
sun, 

The flowi'is, till' l(iave.s, the river on its 
way, 

Hlii<^ skies, and silver clouds, and gentle 
winds. 

The swelling ujdand, where the sidfdong 
sun 

Aslant the wooded sIojk*, at evening, 
go<*s, 

Groves, through whose brok<ui roof the 
sky looks in, 

Mountain, and sliattt' red cliff, and sunny 
vale, 

Tlie di.staiit lak(', fountains, and mighty 
tiws. 

In many a lazy .syllaldi*, repeating 
Their olil poetic, legends to tlie wind. 

Aiifl this is the .sweet spirit, that doth 
fill 

The world ; and, in these wayward days 
of youth. 

My busy fancy oft embodies it, 

\n a bright imagei of the light and beauty 
That dwell in nature ; of the heavenly 
forms 

We w'orship in our dreams, and tike soft 
hues 

That stain the wibl bird’s wing- and flush 
the clouds 
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Wh«n the sun sets. Witliin her tender 
eye 

The lieaven of April, with its ehanging 
light, 

Ainl when it wears the blue of May, is 
hung, 

Amt on her lip the rieh, pmI rose. Her 
hair 

lit like the siuutner tr»'sses *)1‘ the trees, 

When twilight makes them brown, uml 
on Iht eheek 

Blushes tlie richness of an autumn sky. 

With ever-shifting beauty. Then lier 
breath, 

It is so like tile grntle air of Spring, 

As, from tlie morning’s dewy tlowaus, it 
(Mimes 

Full of their fragrance, that it is a joy 

To have it rouml us, and her silver voice 

Is the rich music of a summer bird, 

Heard in the till night, with its passion- 
ate cautuice. 


BURIAL OF THE MINNISINK. 

On sunny slop*.* and beechen swtdl. 

The sliaiiowed light of evening fell ; 
And, where the mapl(*’s leaf was brown, 
With soft and silent lapse came down. 
The glory, that the wood i-eeeives, 

At sunset, in ibs golden h*aves. 

Far upward in tin* mellow light 
Hose th(’ blue hills. t)ne cloud ol white. 
Around a far uplifted cone, 

In the warm blush of evening .shone ; 

An image* of the .silver lak(*.s. 

By wdiieh the Indian’s soul awake.s. 

But soon a fiimual hymn wius heard 
Where the .soft breath of evening stirred 


The tall, gray forest ; and a band 
Of stem in lieai t, and strong in hand, 
(’ainc winding down beside the wave, 

To lay the red chief in his grave. 

They sung, that hy his native bow'ei's 
Ilt^ stood, ill the last moon of flowers, 
And thirty snows had not yet shed 
'rii* dr glory on the warrior’s head ; 

But, as th<i summer fruit d(ieays, 

So tlh'd he in lho.se naked days. 

A (lark cloak of the. roebuck’s skin 
( ‘overed the warrior, and witliin 
Its heavy folds the. \v(;apons, made 
For lh(* hard toils of war, were laid ; 

The cuirass, wovmui of plaited reed.s, 

And the broad belt of shells ami 
b(*ads. 

Bcfoie, a dark -haired virgin train 
( 'banted the deatli dirge of the sbnn ; 
Behind, the long ]>roc(.*.s.siori came 
Of hoary men and chiefs of fame. 

With heavy hearts, and eyes of grief, 
Leading tin* war-horse, of their chief. 

Stri]^}*ed of liis proud and martia' 
dres.s, 

Uneurhed, unreiiK'd, and riderh'.s.s. 

With dartiiigeyt*, and nostril spread, 
And heavy and impatient tread, 

He came ; and oft that eye .so ])roud 
A.^kecl fi>r hi.s rider in the (“rowd. 

They buried the dark ebit‘f; they freed 
Be.side the grav«* bis battle .steed ; 

And swift an arnuv cleaved it.s way 
To his .stern heart ! One piercing neigh 
Arost% and, on the dead man’s plain, 
'J’lic l ider grasps his steed again. 
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TRANSLATION'S. 


[T>on Jorge Manrlquc, the author of the following |M)em, flourished in the last half of the fifteenth 
rentury. He followed the jirofession of arms, and died on the field of battle. Mariana, iu his His- 
tory <tf Spam, nmke.s honorable iiiention of him, as lading present at the siege of IJelt^s : and sjwaks 
of him as “a youth of estimable qualities, who in this war g:Lve brilliant proofs of his valor, lie 
tlieil vouug ; and was thus rut off from long exercising hi« great virtue.s, and exhibiting to tin 
world’ the light of his genius, which wjw already known to fame.” He wa.s mortally wounded in !. 
skirmish neJir Oufiuvete, in the year 1479. 

Tlu! name of Roiirigo Maiirique, the fatiier of the pfa't, Tonde do Paredes and Maestre de Santiugr. 
fs well known in Spanish history and song. 11«* died in 14Tfl; according to Mariana, in the towm ol 
rrl»"s ; but, acctjrding to the ptwin of his son, in Oeuha. It was his death that called forth the poem 
upon which rests tin* literary reputation of the younger Maiirique. In the language of his historian, 
" Don Jorge ^lanrique, in an elegant Ode, full of poetic la«iutics, rich embellishments ofgeuiu«, and 
high moral rc‘flertions, mourned the death of hi.s father as with a funeral hymn.” 'Phis ])niise is 
not exaggerated. The p<x;m is a model iu its kind. Its conceptl«)n is solemn and beautiful ; and, in 
accoi'da.ice witik it, the style moves on, — calm, dignified, and majestic.] 


COPLAS DE MANKIQTJE. 

FROM THK HVANISIL 

0 LI' r the s(Mil her sluuilkors hreak, 
l*('t llioiig}it he. <niie.keiie(l, and awake, ; 
Awake, to .see, 

iiow .soon this life is past and gone, 
And death comes sol'tly .stealing on, 
How .‘^ih■ntly ! 

Swiftly our plea.snres glide away. 

Our heart.s recall the distant day 
With many siglis ; 

The moments that are speeding fast 
We heed not, hut tlie past, — the past, 
.More liighly prize. 

Onward its eonrse. the present keep.s, 
OiiWiiid tlie eon.stant <’,urn;nt sweeps, 
Till lil'e Ls dom^ ; 

Ami, did we judge of time aright. 

The pa.vt and future in their flight 
M on Id be a.s one. 

Let no om* fondly dream again, 

1 hat Hoj)e ami all her shadoww train 
M'iil not decay ; 

Meeting as wen; the dreams of old, 
Uememberc4 like a tale that 's told. 
They pass away. 

Our lives are rivers, gliding free 
lo that iinfathomed, boundless sea. 

The silent grave ! 

Thither all earthly- pomp and boast 
Koll, to be swallowed up and lost 
III one dark wave. 


Thitht'r the might y tornmts stray. 
Thither tlm brook pursues its way% 

And tinkling rill. 

There all are cMpnil ; side by side 
The. poor man and the. .son of pride 
Lie calm and still. 

I will not bore invoke the throng 
Of orators and sons of song, 

The <leathleRs few ; 

Fietion entices and deceives, 

And, sprinkled o’er her fragrant leaves, 
Lies jkoisonous dtnv. 

To (Im; alone my thoughts arise. 

The Eternal Truth, the (rood and Wise, 
To Him 1 cry, 

Wh o shared on e.arth our e^unmou lot. 
But th(i world com]>rehended not 
His deity. 

I'his wkuhl is ]>ut tlie rugged road 
Wliich lea<ls us to the bright abode 
Of ]M*ace alKkVe ; 

So let us elioosc that narrow way, 
W^hieh h-ad.s no traveller’s foot astray 
From realms of love. 

Our cradle is the starting-jdace. 

Life, is the running of tin; race, 

We reach the goal 
When, ill the mansions of the blest. 
Death leaves to its eteunal rest 
The w eary soul. 

Did we but use it as w<; ought. 

This world w^ould school each w'andering 
thouglit 
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To its high state. 

Faith wings the soul l)eyond the sky, 

Uji to that better world on high, 

For whicli we wait. 

Y es, tlie glad messenger of love, 

To guide us to oui home above, 

The Sav'iour eame ; 

Horn amid mortal cares and fears, 

He sull'ered in this vale of tears 
A tleulh of shame. 

Heboid of what d(‘liisiv(^ woith 
The bubbles we pursue on earth, 

The 8 haj)es we ibas(r, 

Amid a woidd of treacdiei-y ! 

They vanisli death shuts tJie eye. 
And leave no trace. 

Time steals th(*m from us, chances 
strange, 

Disastrous a<'cide.nt, and change. 

That ctane to all ; 

Even in tin* most exalted state, 
Relentless swi'eps the .stroke of fate ; 

Tln^ .strongest fall. 

'i’ell me, the eharm.s that lovers seek 
In the clear «*ye and blushing cheek. 

The. hues that ])lay 

0 ’<*r rosy lip and brow of snow. 

When hoary age ap})roach(!S slow, 

Ah, where are they 

The cunning skill, the curious arts, 

The gh)riou.s strength that youth imparts 
In life’s lir.st stage ; 

The.se .shall become a heavy weight. 
When Time swings wide, his outward gate 
To weary age. 

The noble blood of (b)tlii(' name, 

Ht'nuvs eniblaz<»ned high to fame. 

In long array ; 

How, in tin* onward eonrse of time, 

The landmarks of that raee sublime 
Were swejtt away ! 

Some, the d(‘gradtsl .slaves of lust, 
TVostrate aiul trampled in the dust. 

Shall ri.se no more ; 

Othera, by guilt and crime, maintain 
The scutcheon, that, without a stain. 
Their fathers l)ore. 

Wealth and the high estate of pride. 
With what untimely spee’t they glide. 
How 80011 depart 1 


Bid not the shadowy phantoms stay, 
The vassals of a mistress they, 

Of tickle heart. 

These gifts in Fortune’s hands are found ; 
Her swift revolving wheel turns round, 
And they are gone ! 

No rest the inconstant goddess knows, 
lUit tdianging, and without repose, 

Still hurries on. 

Even couhl the liaiid of avarice save 
Its gilded baubles till the grave 
Reclaimed its jirey, 

Let none on such ]joor hope.s rely ; 

Idle, like an emj)ty dieam, Hits by, 

And where are they ? 

Earthly desin-s and .sensual lust 
Are passiou.s .springing from the dust, 
They fade and die ; 

Hut, in the life la-yond the tomb. 

They .seal the immortal spirit’s doom 
Eternally ! 

The ] Measures and delights, whicli mask 
In trcacli<*rons .smiles life’s S(*riou.s task, 
What are they, all, 

Hut the fleet coursers of the c.ha.se, 

And (h‘ath an anihiish in the raee, 
Wherein we fall '{ 

No l\)e, no dangerous pn.ss, we heed, 
Hrodk no delay, hut onward speed 
With h>o.s(‘iu‘d n in ; 

Ami, wIh'ii tile fatal snare is near, 

We strivt^ to clieck our mad irareer. 

Hut strive in vain. 

I Couhl w(* new charms to age impart, 

And fa.shion witJi ii cunning art 
The human face, 

As we ean clotlic the soul with light. 
And make the glorious .spirit bri^it 
Witli iieavenl}" grace. 

How busily each passing hour 
Should we exert that magic x>ower. 

What ardor show, 

To deck the sensual slave of sin, 

Yet leave the freeborn soul within, 

In weeds of woe ! 

Monarehs, the powerful and the strong, 
Famous in histoiy and in song 
Of olden time. 
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Saw, by the stern decrees of fate. 

Their kingdoms lost, and desolate 
Their mce sublime. 

AV^'ho is the champion ? who the strong ? 
Poiitiif and priest, and sceptred throng ? 
On these shall fall 
As heavily the hand of Death, 

As when it stays the shepherd’s breath 
Ik^side his stall. 

I sjieak not of the Trojan name.. 

Neither its glory nor its shame 
Has met onr eyt‘s ; 

Nor of Home’s great and glorious dead. 
Though we have heard sc» oft, and read. 
Their histories. 

Little avails it now to know 
( M‘ ages passed so long ago. 

Nor how they rolh d ; 

Onr iheiiK! shall lu* of yesterday, 

Whieh to oblivion sweeps away, 

Like days of old. 

When; is the King, Don .Tuan ? Where 
Kaeli royal prince and noble ht'ir 
t )f Ai ugtui 

Where are the e.ourtly gallantries ? 

The det'ds of love and Idgh enqn’ise. 

In Iwvttle tlone 

Tonrney and joust, that charmed the eye. 
And st^arf, and gorgeous panojily, 

And nodiiing plume, 

hat w«*r(r tiu*y hut a pageant scene ? 
What hut th<? garlands, gay anil green, 
TJiat deck the tomb ? 

\\ here are the high-born dame.s, and 
where 

Their gay attire, and jewelled hair. 

And odors sweet i 

Where, are the gentle knights, that came 
’I o kneel, and breathe love’s ardent flame, 
I.ow at their feet ? 

U here is the song of Troubadour ? 

AV here are the lute and gay tambour 
They loved of yore ? 

W here i.s^ the maz^/ dance of old. 

The flowing robes, inwrought wdth gold, 
The dancers wore ? 

And he who next the sceptre swayed, 
Henry, whose royal court displayed 
Such power and pride ; 


O, in what winning smiles arrayed, 

The. world its various jileasures laid 
His thrt>ne beside ! 

But () how false and full of guile 
That world, which wore so soft a smile 
But to betTuy ! 

She, that had been his friend before. 
Now from the fated monarch tore 
Her chaniis away. 

The countless gifts, the stately walls. 
The royal palaces, ami halls 
All filled with gold ; 

Plate with armorial bearings wrought, 
Phnmla*r.s with ample treasures fraught 
Of wealth untold ; 

The noble steeds, and harness bright, 
And gallant lord, and stalwart knight, 
In rich array, 

Where shall wc seek them now ? Alas! 
fake the brig) it dcAvdrops on the grass, 
Tlii*y passed away. 

11 is hrotlier, too, wlioso factions zeal 
IJsurpeil the si’ejitrc of C’astile, 

Unskilled to ridgn ; 

What a gay, brilliant court had he, 
AVheii all the llower of chivalry 
Wa.s In his train ! 

But he wu.s mortal ; and the breath, 
That flamed from the hot forge, of Death, 
Pdasted his years ; 

-Indgment of (lod ! that flame by thee, 
Wlien raging fieree and fearfully. 

Was ijuenehed in tcans I 

S]>ain’H haughty Con.stahle, tlii^ true 
And gallant Master, whom we knew 
Mo.st loved of all ; 

Breathe not a whis[)er of his jiride. 

He. on the gloomy si-alfoltl died. 

Ignoble full ! 

The. conntle.ss treasures of his care, 

His villages and villas fair. 

His mighty ])ower, 

What were they all but grief and shame, 
I'ears and a broken heart, when came 
The parting hour ? 

His other brothers, proud and liigh, 

! Mastei-s, who, in prosperity, 
j Might rival kings ; 
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Who maiie the >)ravest and tlie best 
The bondsmen of tlieir high behest. 

Their underlings ; 

What was their })ro6j)eroiis estate, 

When high exalted and elate 

With pewer an<l piide 

What, but a transient gleam of light, 

A Ihiim*, wdiieli, glai ing at its h(‘ight, 
Orew dim and died i 

8o many a duke of ro^^al name, 

Maivpiis and count of spotless fame, 

And baron brave, 

That might the sword «)f empire whthl. 
All these, () Death, hast thou eoneeided 
In the daik grave ! 

Their deeds of nu rey ami of arms. 

In p<‘a«*eful days, or war’s alarms, 

Wlien tliou dost show. 

() Death, fhy stern and angry faee. 

One stroke, of thy all-j)0werfiil niaee 
Can uvertlu'ow. 

ITnnumben'd liosts, thai threaten nigh, 
Pennon and standard ilaunting high, 

And Hag displayed ; 

High battlements introjiehed around, 
Hastiou, and m<)at<Ml wall, and mound. 
Ami palisade, 

And <‘overt‘d treiieh, seeui(; and de«*p, 

All thesf^ eiinnot one victim keep, 

U Death, from thee, 

Wheii tlioii dost baltle ill thy wratli. 
And thy strong shafts pursue their ]»ath 
Unerringly. 

O World ! so few the Y».ar.s we live. 
Would that the lib* >\hieh thou dostgiv<- 
Were life iiideetl ! 

Alas ! thy sorrows fall so fast, 

Dnr happiest hour is when at lust 
The soul is freed. 

Dur tlays are eovered o’er with grief, 

And sorrows neither few nor brief 
Veil all ill gloom ; 

Left desolate of real good, 

Within this tdieerless solitude 
No pleasures bloom. 

Thy pilgrimage begins in tears. 

And ends in bitter doubts and fears. 

Or dark despair ; 

Midway so many toils appear. 

That he who lingers longest hei-e 
Knows most of care. 


Tliy good.s ai’e bought with many a groan, 
By the hot sweat of toil alone. 

And weary hearts ; 

Fleet-footed is the apjiroach of woe, 

But with a lingering step and slow 
Its form d{?parts. 

And he, the good man’s shield and shade. 
To whom all hearts their homage paid. 
As Virtue’s son, 

Roderic Manrique, he whose, name 
Is written on tlie scroll of Fame, 

Spain’s chamiuon ; 

His signal deeds ami prowess high 
D<anaml no ])ompous eulog5% 

Y<' .saw his deeds ! 

Wliy .should tlu ir praise in verse he 
sung ? 

The naim', that dwells on every tongue, 
No minstrel needs. 

T«) friends a friend ; liow kind to all 
The va.ssals «>f tliis ancient hall 
And feudal hef ! 

To foe.s liow Stern a fa(‘ wa.s he ! 

And to the valiant and the free 
How brave a cliief ! 

AVhat }>ru<lenee with tint old and wise : 
What graei! in youthful gay (dies ; 

In all how sag** ! 

P.enignunt to the serf and slave, 

He sliowed the base and falsely brave 
A 1 hill’s rage. 

II was Oetavian’s jirosperous star, 

The rush of (.’lesur’s oompiering ear 
At battle’s call ; 

His, Seijiio’s virtue ; his, the skill 
And the indomitable will 
Of Hannilml. 

His was a Trajan’s goodness, his 
A Titus’ noble ehaiities 
And righteous laws ; 

Tl\e arm of Hector, and the might 
Of Tully, to maintain the right 
In truth’s ju.st eau.se ; 

The elemency of Antonine, 

Aurelius’ eonntenanee divine, 

Firm, gentle, still ; 

The ehxpienee of Adrian, 

And Theodosius’ love to man, 

And generous will i 
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In tented field and bloody fray. 

An Alexander’s vigorous sway 
Ami stern command ; 

Tlie faith of Constantine ; ay, more. 

The fervent love Caniillus bore 
His native land. 

He left no well-filled treasury. 

He heaped no pile of ^riches high, 

Nor massive plate ; , . . r n 

He fought tire Moors, and, in their lull, 
('itv and tower and castled wall 
WeVe his estate. 

lJl)on the hard -fought battle-ground, 
llravc sfecds and gallant riders found 
A common grave ; 

And there the warrior’s hand did gain j 
The lents, and the long vassal train, 

'I'hat eompiest gave. 

Ami if, of ol<l, his halls displayed 
Th(' honored and exalted grade 
His worth had gainctl. 

So, in the dark, disastrous hour, 
lht>thers and bondsmen of his power 
Hi^ hand sustained. 

Afl'*r high dee<ls, not left untold. 

In the .stiTii warfari', which of old 
’T was lii.s to share, 

Such nohle leagues he madi?, that more 
And fairer regions, than before, 

His guerdon wc-re. 

These arc the rccord.s, half elfaced, 
AVhieh, with the linnd of youth, he traced 
On h i story s ]>age ; 

But with fresh victories he drew 
Kacli fading character anew 
In his old age. 

By his unrivalled .skill, by great 
And veteran .servi(!e to the .state. 

By Worth adored, 

H<* stood, in his high dignity, 

The proudest knight of chivalry, 

Knight of tlie Sw'ord. 

He found his cities and domains 
Beneath a tyrant’s galling chains 
And cruel ])ower ; 

But, by fuu’ce battle and blockade, 

Soon his own banner was disjdayed 
From every tower. 

By the tried valor of his hand. 

His monarch and his native land 
Were nobly served ; 


Let Portugal rei^at the story. 

And proud Castile, who shared the glory 
His arms deserved. 

And when so oft, for weal or woe. 

His life upon the fatal throw 
Had b<*cii cast down ; 

When he had served, witli patriot zeal, 
Beneath tin* banmu’ of Ca.stile, 

His sov-veign’s crown ; 

And done such deeds of valor strong, 
That neitlu'r history nor song 
Can eount tluun all ; 

Then, on Ocaha’s castled rock, 

Death at his portal came to knock, 

With .sinlden call, 

Saying, “ Hood Cavalier, prepare 
To leave this world of toil and care 
With joyftd mien ; 

Let tliy strong hcai t of steel this day 
Put on its armor lor the IVay, 

The elo.sing scene. 

“Since thou hast been, in battle-strife, 
So prodigal of health and life, 

For eavtldy fami*. 

Let virtue* inu ve thy heart again ; 

Loud on the last stern battle-plain 
They call thy name. 

“Think not the struggle that ilraw's 
in*ar 

Too terribh^ for man, nor fear 
To meet the foe ; 

Nor let thy noble spirit grieve. 

Its life of glorious fame to leave 
On eartli below. 

“ A life of honor and of worth 
Has no eternity on earth, 

’T is but a name ; 

And yet its glory far exceeds 

That ba.se and sensual life, which leads 

To want and shame. 

“ The eternal life, beyond the sky. 
Wealth cannot jmrehase, nor the high 
And proud <!st.ate ; 

The .soul in dalliance laid, the sjdrit 
Corrupt witli sin, shall not inherit 
A joy so great. 

“ But the good monk, in cloistered cell. 
Shall gain it by his book and bell. 

His prayers and tears ; 
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And the brave knight, whose arm en- 
dures 

Fierce battle, and against th«* Moors 
His standard rears. 

“And thou, brave knight, whose Iiand 
has jM)urod 

The lif(t-blood of the Pagan horde 
O’er all tii<‘ land. 

In heaven shalt thou i(‘eeive, at length. 
The guerdon of tliine eaithly strength 
And dauntless hand. 

“(.dieered onwanl by this iuoinise sure, 
Strong in the faith entire and pure 
Thou «lost profess, 
l)e])art., thy hop(‘ is eertainty, 

Tlui third, tin* ]»ett(M* life on liigh 
Shalt thoti possess.” 

“ O Death, no more, no mor<; delay ; 

My spirit longs to tlee away. 

And 1 m! at rest ; 

The will of Heaven iny will shall be, 

I how U* tile ilivine, decree, 

To (Jod’s liehest. 

“ My soul is ready to de]>art, 

No thought rebels, the ohedhud heart 
Iheatlies forth no sigh ; 

'fhe wish <m earth to linger still 
Were vain, winii ’t is (Jod’s sovereign 
W'ill 

That wv shall die. 

“ O thou, that for our sins didst tak«' 

A limnaii form, and humhly make 
Thy Imrne on earth ; 

Thou, that to thy divinity 
A liumau nature didst ally 
15y m<»rtal birth, 

“ And in that form didst sutler here 
TtUMueut, and agony, and fear. 

So patiently ; 

By thy reileemiiig grace altine. 

And not for merits of my own, 

O, jiardoii me ! ” 

As thus the dying warrior prayed, 
Withinit one gathering mist or shade 
UjK)n his mind ; 

Encinded hy his family. 

Watched by atfeetion’s gentle eye 
So soft and kind ; 

His soul to Him, who gave it, rose ; 
God lead it to it.s long rejKise, 

Its glorious rest ! 


And, though the warrior’s sun has set, 
Its light shall linger round us yet. 
Bright, radiant, ble.st. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

FROM THE SPANISH OF LOPK DE VEOA. 

Shepherd ! who with thine amorous, 
sylvan song 

Hast broken tlie slumber that encoin- 
pas.sed me, 

Wlio inad’st thy crook from the ac- 
cursed tree. 

On whiidi thy powerful arms were 
stretelied so long ! 

Lead me to merc3'’s ever-flowing foun- 
tains ; 

For thou my shepherd, guard, and 
guide shalt bt* ; 

1 will obey tliy voice, atid wait to see 

Thy feet all b(*autiful upon the moun- 
tains. 

Hear, Shejdierd ! thou who for tliy flock 
art dying, 

O, wash aw'ay tlicso scarlet sins, for 
thou 

Bejoicest at the contrite sinner’s vow. 

O, wait ! to thee my weaiy soul is crying, 

Wait for me ! Vet wi)\' ask it, when 
I .s<‘e. 

With fl’ct nailed to the cross, tliou 'rt 
waiting still for me ! 


TO MOPKOW. 

FROM THE SPANISH OF I.oPK OK VEGA. 

Loro, what am 1, that, with uucea.sing 
<*are, 

Tliou did.st seek after me, that thou 
didst wait, 

Wet w itli unhealthy dews, before my 
gatt*, 

And pa.ss tlie gloomy nights of winter 
there i 

O strange delusion ! that 1 did not greet 

Thy blest approach, and O, to Heaven 
how lost. 

If 1113' ingratitude’s uiikindl3^ frost 

Has chilled th(‘ bleeding wounds upou 
tliy feet. 

How oft my guardian angel gently cried, 

“Soul, from 1 113* casement look, and 
thou shalt see 
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How he persists to knock and wait 
for thee ! ” 

And, O ! how often to that voice of sor- 
row, 

“ To-morrow we will open,” I replied. 
And when the morrow eaiiie 1 an- 
swered still, To-morrow.” 


THE NATIVE LAND. 

FROM THK SPANISH OF FUANCISCO HE 
ALDANA. 

Ulkau fount of light ! my native land 
on high. 

Bright with a glory that shall never 
hide ! 

Mansion of truth ! witlumt a veil or 
shaih*, 

Tliy holy ipiiet meets the spirit’s eyt*. 

Tluu'e dwells the. .soul in its ethereal 
essence, 

(oisping no longer for life’s feeble 
lireath ; 

But, sentinelled in heaven, its glori- 
ous presence 

With pitying eye hehohls, yet fears 
not, death. 

Brloved country ! banished from thy 
shore, 

X stranger in this jirison-house of clay, 

The exiled spirit weeps ami siglns for 
thee ! 

Heavenward the bright ixnfections I 
adore 

Direct, and the sure jnomise eheers 
the way, 

'I’hat, wdiither love tispires, there shall 
my dw’elliiig he. 


THE IMAGE OF GOD. 

rl’.OM THE SPANISH OF f'iSANCiSCO DE 
ALHANA. 

‘ * Loud ! who seest, from yon stany 
height, 

Centred in one the future and the past, 

Fashioned in thine own image, see 
how fast 

The world obscures in me what once 
w’as bright 1 

Eternal Sun ! the w'armth which thou 
hast mven. 

To cheer life’s flowery April, fast de- 
cays ; 


Yet, in the hoary wintei- of my days, 
Forever green shall be my trust in 
Heaven. 

Celastial King ! O let thy pi*e.sence pass 
Before my spirit, and an image fair 
Shall mt*et that look of mercy from on 
high. 

As the rellected image in a glass 

Doth meet the lotik of him who seeks 
it tliere. 

And owes its being to the gazer’s eye. 


THE BROOK. 

FROM THE SPANISH. 

Laugh of tlie mountain ! — lyre of bird 
and tree ! 

Pomp of the meadow ! mirror of the 
morn ! 

The soul of April, unto whom are 
horn 

The ro.se and ,j(\ssaminc, leap.s wild in 
thee ! 

Although, where’er thy devious current 
strays. 

The lap of earth with gold and silv(*r 
ti*eins. 

To me thy clear proceeding brighter 
seems 

Than golden sands, that (diann eacli 
shepherd’s gaze. 

How without guile thy bosom, all trans- 
parent 

As the pure crystal, lets the curious 
eye 

Thy secrets st^an, thy smooth, round 
pebbles count ! 

How', without malice murmuring, glides 
thy current ! 

O sweet simplicity of days gone by ! 

Tliou shiin’st the haunts of man, to 
dwell in limpid fount ! 


THK CELESTIAL PILOT. 

FROM DANTE. PUllGATOKlO, II. 

And now% behold ! as at the aX)proach of 
morning, 

Through the gross vapors. Mars grows 
fiery red 

Down in the west upon the ocean floor. 
Appeared to me, — may I again behold 
it ! 
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A light along the sea, so swiftly com- 
ing, 

Its motion by no flight of wing is 
equalled. 

And when therefrom 1 htul withdrawn a 
little 

Mine eyes, tliat I might qinistion my 
conductor, 

Again 1 saw it hi’ight<‘i‘ grown and 
larger. 

Thereafter, on all sides of it, ai>ii<*ared 

1 knew not what of wliite, and under- 
neath, 

Little by little, there ejiine forth an- 
other. 

My maNler yet had uttered not a word, 

While tin; lirst whiteness into wings 
unfolded ; 

Hut, when he clearly recognized the 
pilot. 

Me crietl aloud : “ Quick, quurk, and 
how the kin*e. ! 

Behold the Angel of God ! fold up thy 
iiiinds ! 

Ilenecdorward shalt thou see such 
olliccis ! 

See, l»ow he scorns all luunau arginneiits, 

So that no oar he wants, nor other sail 

Than his own wings, l)etween so dis- 
tant shores ! 

See, how he holds tluuii, Jjointed straight 
to heaven. 

Fanning tin- air with the eternal pin- 
ions. 

That do not moult th<*ins«*h'es like 
mortal hair ! ” 

Ami then, as nearer ami more mar u.s 
eaim* 

The Bird t>r Ibiaven, more glorious lie 
appeared, 

So that the eye could not sustain his 
jiresenee. 

But down I east it ; and he came to 
shon* 

With a small vessel, gliding sw’ifl and 
light. 

So that the water swallowed naught 
thereof. 

ITpon the stern .sttnul the Gele.stial Pilot ! 

Beatitude seemed written in his fare ! 

And more than a Immlred .spirits sat 
within. 

^ Jn tJtitfi Isnit'l lie ^ ! ” 

Tints sang they all together in one 
voice, 

With whatso in that Pstilni is after 
written. 


Then made he sign of holy rood upon 
them. 

Whereat all cast themselves upon the 
shore, 

And he tleparted swdftly as he came. 


THK TEHKESTRIAL PARADISE. 

FltOM DANTK. I'UllGATOKIU, XXV 111. 

LoNGiNd alr(‘ady to search in ami round 
The heavenly forest, dense and living, 
green, 

Which tempered to the eyes the new. 
born day, 

Withouten more delay I left the bank, 
Cros.sing the level country slowdy, 
.vlowly, 

Over the soil, that everywhere breathed 
fragrama;. 

A gently-hreatliing air, that no muta- 
tion 

Had in itself, smote me upon the fore- 
head, 

No li('avi<'r blow, than of a pleasant 
l)r(‘eze, 

Whereat tin* tremulous branehes readily 
Did all of them bow dnw'nward to- 
wards Ibal siib* 

Where its lirst sliudow easts the Holy 
Mountain ; 

Vet not from their upright direction bent 
So that the little l>irds upon their tops 
Shouhl cease the ] tract ice of their tune- 
ful art ; 

But, with lull-throated joy, tliehoursof 
prime 

Singing received they in the midst of 
foliage 

That made monotonoii.s burden to 
their rhymes. 

Even as from braneb to branch it gath- 
ering swells, 

Through th(‘ ]»ine forests on the shore 
of (diiussi, 

AVhen .^Eolus unlooses the Sirocco. 

Already my slow steps had led me on 
Into the .ancient wood so far, that I 
Gould see no more the jdaec where I 
had entered. 

And lo \ my further course cut off a 
river. 

Which, tow'rd.s the left haml, with its 
little waves, 

Ih'iit down the grass, that on its mar- 
gin sprang. 
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All waters that on earth most limpid 
are. 

Would seem to have within tliem- 
selves some mixture, 

Compai-ed with that, whicli nothing 
doth conceal. 

Although it moves on with a brown, 
brown current, 

Under the sliadi? perpetual, that never 
liay of the sun lets in, nor of the 
moon. 


BEATRICE. 

r’ROM OANTK. PURGATOKIO, XXX., XXXI. 

Evf.n as the Blessed, at the final sum- 
mons. 

Shall rise up quickened, each one from 
liis grav(‘. 

Wearing again the garment.^ of the. 
Hesh, 

So, upon that celestial chariot, 

A hundred r«is<i ad vocon fanti neniSf 

Ministers and me.sseng(‘rs of life eter- 
nal. 

They all wore saying, Bmi'dictas qat 
veniSj" 

And scattering ilow’crs above and rouml 
about, 

** Maii'ibiis o date lilia ptniirH,” 

Oft have I seen, at the u])proach of day. 

The orient .sky all stained with roseate 
hues. 

And the other heaven with light sei'ene 
adorned. 

And the sun’s face uprising, over- 
shadowed. 

So that, by temjierate influence of 
vajwrs, 

The eye sustained his aspect fur long 
while ; 

Thus in the bosom of a cloud of flowers, 

Wliich from those hands angelic were 
thrown up. 

And down descended inside and with- 
out, 

V\ ith crown of olive o’er a siiow^-white 
veil, 

Appeared a lady, under a green man- 
tle. 

Vested in colors of the living flame. 

Even as the snow, among the living 
rafters 

Upon the back of Italy, congeals. 


Blown on and beaten by Sclavonian 
winds, 

And then, dissolving, filtere through it- 
self, 

Whene’er the land, that loses shadow, 
breathes, 

Like Ji.s a ta}K.‘r melts befoie a fire. 

Even such I was, witluuit a sigh or tear. 

Before the sung of those who chime 
lorever 

After the. ehiming of the eternal 
.spheres ; 

Blit, when 1 heard in those sweet melo- 
die.s 

Comjiassioii for me, more than hatl 
they .said, 

“ O whereiore, lady, do.st thou tlius 
consume him '( ” 

The ice, that, wu.s about my heart coii- 
geab'tl, 

To air and water changed, and, in my 
aiiguisli, 

Througli li}>s and eyes eaine gushing 
from niy breast. 

Confusion and dismay, together mingled, 

Forced .such a feeldc “Yes ! ’* out of 
my iiioutlj. 

To umlerstaiid it one had need of 
sight. 

Even a.s a eross-bow breaks, when 't is 
di.scliarged. 

Too l(Ui.sel v drawn the bo\v-string and 
the bow, 

And w’ith less lbrc(i the arrow hits the 
mark ; 

So 1 gave way beneatji this heavy burden, 

Gushing forth into bitter tears and 
sighs, 

And tile voict*, fainting, flagged upon 
it.s pa.ssage. 


SPRING. 

FROM THF. FRENCH OF CHARLEii 
D’OR LEANS. 

XV. CENTtTUy. 

Gentle Spring ! in sunsliine clad, 

Well do.st thou thy yiower display ! 
For Winter maketh the light heart sad, 
And thou, thou rnakest the sad heart 
gay. 

He .sees thee, and calls to his gloomy 
train. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


The sleet, and the snow, and the wind. Wore not his cheek the apple’s ruddy 
and the rain ; glow, 

And they shrink away, and they flee in Would 5 *ou not say he slept on Death’s 
fear, cold arm ? 

When thy lueiTy step draw's near. 

Awake, my hoy ! I tremble with af- 
Winter giveth the Helds and the trees, fright ! 

so old, Awuk<;, and chase this fatal thought 

Their beards of icicles and siiow' ; Unclose 

And the rain, it raineth so fast and cold, Thiim eye but for one moment on tie 
We must cower over the (>Tn]>ers low ; light ! 

And, snugly housed from the wind an<l Even at the ]»rice of thine, give im* 
weather, r<‘])ose ! 

Mope like birds that are <‘liHngingfeatber. 

But the stoiTii letires, and the sky grows Sweet eiTor ! he but shu)t, I br(;atbc 


clear, 

When thy merry step <lra.\vK near. 

Winter mak<*th the sun in th«^ gloomy O, 
skv 

Wrap him round witli a mantle of 
cloud ; 

But, Heaven be praise<l, thy .step i.s 

Thou teanjst away the mournful 
shroml, 

And the earth looks bright, and Winter 
•surly, 

Who has toiled for naught botli late and 
<*arly, 

Is baiii.shed afar by the in‘w-born year, 

Wln'u thy merry step «liaws near. 


THE (.’HILD ASLEET. 

FKOM I'lIK FliKNClI. 

Sw'KKT babe ! tnn* p»irtrait of tliy father’s 
fac(% 

Sleej> on the bosom that thy lips have 
pressed ! 

Sleep, little one ; and closely, gently 
plaee 

Thy drow.sy eyelid on thy mother’s 
breast . 

Upon that tender eye, my little friend, 

Soft sleep shall eome, that <H)meth not 
to me ! 

I watch to see thee, nourish thee, defend ; 

'T is sw^eet to watch for thee, alone for 
thee ! ! 

His arms fall down ; sleep sits ux)on his 
brow ; 

His eye is closed ; he .sleeps, nor dreams 
of harm. 


again ; 

<’ome, gentle dreams, the hour of 
slt!e}> beguile ! 

when shall he, for whom 1 sigh in 
A'ain, 

Beside me watcli to see thy waking 
.smil(‘ ? 


THE GRAVE. 

FIIOM rilK ANOLO-SAXON. 

Foi: thee w’as a liouse built 
Ere thou wast born. 

For tin e was a mould meant 
Kre tliou of mother tiamest. 
But it is not made ready, 
Nor its dejitb na*asnred, 

Nor is it. seen 
How long it shall be. 

Now I bring thee 
WIkmc thou sbalt be ; 

Now 1 shall measure tliee, 
And the mould afterwards. 

Thy hous<‘ is not 
Highly timbered, 

It is iiiihigh and low ; 

When thou art therein. 

The heel- ways are low', 

The side-ways unhigh. 

The roof is built 
Tliy breast full nigh, 

So thou .shalt in mould 
Dwell full cold. 

Dimly and dark. 

Do<jrhiss is that house, 
And dark it is within ; 
There thou art fast detaineii 
And Death hath the kt-y. 
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Loathsome is that earth-house, 
And grim within to dwell. 
There thou shalt dwell, 

Ai»d worms sliall divide thee. 

Thus thou art laid, 

And leii vest thy friends 
Thou hast no friend, 

\Vho will come to thee. 

Who will ever see 

How that house ])leasoth thee ; 

Who will ever open 

The dour for tliee. 

And descend after thee. ; 

For soon thou art loathsome 
And hateful to see. 


KINO CHHTSTIAN. 

A NATIONAli SON<J OF DENMARK. 
FUOM THE i»AMSll oK .K OIANNKS EVAMK 

Christian .stood by the lofty ina.st 
In mist and smoke ; 
sword was hamnna’ing so fast. 
Through trothie In-lm and brain it 
passtnl ; 

’I'lien sank each liostile hulk and mast, 

In mi.st and .smoke. 

“ Fly ! ” slnniled they, “lly, he who can! 
Who braves of Itenmark's Chri.stiaii 
'fhe .stroke y” 

Nils .hiel gave heed to the temia*st’s roar. 
Now is the hour ! 

H<‘ hoisted his blood-red fla.g once more. 
And smote upon the foe full sore. 

And shouted loml, through the tempest’s 
roai’, 

“ Now is th<* hour ! ” 

“ Fly 1 ” shouted they, “ for .shelter lly ! 
1)1 Denmark’s .hud who eau defy 
The ]H)wer { ” 

N orth Sea ! a glimpse of W essel rent 
Thy murky .sky ! 

Then <'hampions to thine aims wen* .sent ; 
Terror and Death glared where he went ; 
From the wave.s wius heard a wail, that 
rent 

Thy murky sky ! 

From Denmark, thunders Tordeiiskiol’, 
l.'*t eaeh to TT**aven eoinmeml his soul, 
And th ! 


Path of the Dane to fame and might ! 
Dark -rolling wave ! 

Receive thy friencl, who, scorning flight. 
Goes to meet danger witli despite. 
Proudly as thou the tempest’s might. 
Dark- rolling wave ! 

And amid pleasures and alarms, 

And war and victory, be thine arms 
My grave ! 


THE HAPPIEST LAND. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

There sat one day in quiet, 

By an alehou.se on the Rhine, 

Four hale and liearty fellows, 

And drank the precioii.s wine. 

The landlord’s daughter filled their cups. 

Around the rustic board ; 

Then sat they all so calm and still, 

And spake not one rude word. 

But, when the maid dcparteil, 

A Swabian raised his hand, 

And cried, all hot and flu.shed with wine, 
“ Long live the Swabian land ! 

“ The gr(‘at(‘.st kingdom njion earth 
C’aniiot with that compare ; 

A\"ith all the stout and hardy men 
And the nut-brown maidens there.” 

“ Ha ! ” cried a Saxon, laughing, 

And dashed his heard with wine ; 

“ 1 had rather live in Lapland, 

Than that Swabian land of thine ! 

The goodliest laud on all this earth, 

It is the Saxon land ! 

Th<*re have I as many maidens 
As fingers on this hand ! ” 

“ Hold your tongues ! both Swabian 
and Saxon ! ” 

A bold Bohemian cries ; 

“If tlicrc ’s a luruven upon this earth. 
In Bohemia it lies. 

“There tlic tailor blows the flute, 

Aiul the eohbler blows the liorn. 

Ami the miner hlovvs the hiigle, 

Over mountain gorge ami houni.’ 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


And then the landlord’s daughter 
Up to heaven raised her hand, 

A.nd said, “Ye may no more contend, — 
There lies the happiest land !” 


THK WAVK. 

FROM TIIK OKKMAN OF TIRDGE. 

“WlilTHER, thou turhid wav<^ ? 
Whither, with so niucli haste. 

As if a thief wert tliou ? ” 

“ 1 am tlie Wave of Life, 
StainiMl with my margin’s dust ; 
From the struggle and the- strife 
Of the narrow stream 1 fly 
To the Si'ji’h imim-nsity, 

To wash from imi tln^ slinu* 

Of the muddy hanks of Time.” 


THE DEAD. 

FROM THE OKUMAN OF STOCKMANN. 

How they so softly rest. 

All they the lioly ones. 

Unto whose dw<>iling-pla<a* 

Now doth my .sc»ul draw' near! 
How' tliey so softly rest, 

All in their silent graves, 

Deep to eorruptiou 
Slowly down-sinking ! 

And they no long<T W'eep, 

Here, where complaint is still ! 
And they no longer feel, 

IL're, wfn're all gladness flies I 
An<l, l»y the evjnesses 
Softly o’ershadowa'd. 

Until the Angel 

Calls them, they slumlKJT ! 


THE BlllD AND THE SHIP. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF MILLER. 

The rivers rush into the sea. 

By castle and town they go ; 

The winds Isdiind them merrily 
Their noisy trumpets blow’. 

“ The c’louds ar<‘ passing far and high. 
We little birds in them ]»lay ; 

And everything, that eau sing and fly. 
Goes with us, and far away. 


“I greet thee, bonny boat ! Whither, 
or w'hence. 

With thy fluttering golden band?” — 
“ I gre(‘t thee, little bird ! To the wide 
se.a 

1 haste from the narrow land. 

‘ ‘ Full and sw'ollen is every sail ; 

I see no longer a hill, 

1 have trusted all to the sounding gale, 
Ami it will not let me stand still. 

“And wilt thou, little bird, go w'ithus? 
Thou mavest stand on the mainmast 
tall," 

For full to .sinking is my house 
With merry eomjmuious all.” — 

“ I ne(*d not and .seek not company, 
Ihuiny bout, 1 can sing all alone ; 

For th(? mainmast tell too lieuvy am I, 
Bonny boat, I liave wings of niy own. 

“High ov(‘r Hie sails, high over the 
mast, 

Who shall gaiii.say these joys ? 

When tliy nieny eoniiianions are still, at 
last, 

Thou .shalt h«‘ar the sound of my 
voice. 

“Who neitlier may rest, nor listen may, 
(Jod bless them ev'ery one ! 

1 dart away, in the bright blue day. 

And the golden fields of the. sun. 

“Thus tlo I sing my vveaiy song, 
Wherever 1h(‘ four winds blow' ; 

And this .same .song, niy wliole life long, 
Neither Poet nor Printer may know.” 


WHITHER? 

FROM THE GERMAN OF MULLEK. 

I HEARD a brooklet giushing 
From its rocky fountain near, 
Down into the valley rushing. 

So fresli and wondrous clear. 

1 know not what came o’er me, 
Nor who the counsel gave ; 

But 1 must hasten downward, 

All with my pilgrim-stave ; 

Downward, and ever farther, 

And ever the brook beside ; 
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the castle by the sea. 


\iul ever fresher murmured, 
And ever cleurer, the tide. 


SONG OF THE BELL. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 


Is this the I f ? 

Whither, O brooklet, say ! 

Thou hast, with thy soft murmur. 
Murmured my senses aw a}. 


What do I say of a murmur? 

thit are singing 
Their roundelays undei me. 


l^-t thorn sing, my friend, let them 
inurmnr, 

And waTuhii’ merrily near ; 

’JMie w'heels of a mill are going 
hi every brooklet clear. 

BEWAHE ! 

FROM Till" GERMAN. 

I KNOW’ a maiden fair to see. 

Take care ! . . n i 

She can both falsi', and friendly be. 

Beware ! Beware ! 

Trust her not, 

She is fooling tliee ! 

She has two eyes, so soft and brown, 

Take care ! , , , i 

She gives a sidi'-glance. and looks down. 
Beware ! Beware ! 

Trust her not, 

She i.s fooling thee ! 

And she has hair of a golden hue. 

Take care ! 

And what she says, it is not true, 

Beware ! Beware ! 

Trust her not. 

She is fooling thee ! 

She has a bosom as white as snow. 

Take care ! 

She knows how’ mu eh it is bc.st to show, 
Beware ! Beware ! 

Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee 1 

She gives thee a garland woven fair, 
Take care ! 

It i.s a fool’s-cap for thee to wear, 
Beware ! Beware ! 

Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee ! 


Bell ! thou soundest merrily. 
When the bridal party 
To the church doth hie ! 

Bell ! thou soundest solemnly, 
When, on Sabbath morning, 
E'iekls deserted lie ! 

Bell ’ thou soundest merrily ; 
Tellest thou at evening, 

Bed-tiiiie draweth nigh ! 

Bell ! thou soundest mournfully, 
Tellest thou the bitter 
Parting hath gone by I 


Say ! bow canst thou mourn ? 
How canst thou rejoice ? 

Thou art but metal dull ! 
And yi't all our sorrowings. 
And all our rejoicings, 

'rhnn dost feel them all ! 


God hath wonders many, 
Which w’e cannot fathom, 
Placed within thy form ! 
When heart is sinking, 
Thou alone, canst raise it, 
Trembling in the storm ! 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 

“ Hast thou seen that lordly castle. 
That Castle, by the Sea ? 

Golden and r('d above it 

The clouds float gorgeously. 

“And fain it would stoop downward 
To the mirrored wave below ; 

And fain it wouhi soar upward 
In the evening’s crimson glow. 

“ Well have I seen that castle. 

That Castle by the Sea, 

And the moon above it standii^, 
And the mist rise solemnly. 

“ The winds and the waves of ocean, 
Had they a merry chime 1 
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Didst thou hear, from those lofty cham- 
iKjrs, 

The harp and the minstrel’s rhyme ? ” 

“ Tlie winds and the waves of ocean. 
They rested quietly. 

But 1 lioard on the gale a sound of wail. 
And tears came to luiiic; eye.” 

** And siiwest thou on the turrets 
The King and his royal hride ? 

And the wave of their ei iirison mantles ? 
And the golden crown of pride ? 

** Led they not forih, in rapture, 

A beauteous niaid(‘n Iheit; / 
Kespleiident as the morning sun, 
Beaming with golden hairy” 

“Well siiw 1 the ancient parents, 
Without the crown of pride ; 

They were moving slow, in weeds of w'oe. 
No maiden was by their side !” 


THE BLACK KNIGHT. 

FROM TH1-: (IKRMAN OF tTIILAND. 

’T WAS T’enteeost, llu; Feast of Gladness, 
When woods and fitilds jnit off all sad- 
n<‘ss. 

Til us began tlic King and spake ; 

“ So from the halls 
Of aneient Hofburg's walls, 

A luxuriant Spiiug sliall break.” 

Hruina and tnnupeis oebo loudly, 

Wave tin* erinison banners ]ir<m(ily, 

From balc<»iiy tin* King looked on ; 

In tin* play ot spears, 

Kell all the eavaliers. 

Before llie inonarcji’s stalwart son. 

To the barrier of the tight 
Ibaie at last a sable Knight. 

“Sir Knight ! your name and seutch- 
t'on, say ! ” 

^‘Should 1 speak it liere. 

Ye would stand aghast with fear; 

T am a Prince ttf mighty .sway ! ” 

When he rode into tlie Hats, 

I'lie an;h of heaven grew hlaek with ’ 
mists. 

And the eastle ’gan to rock ; 


■ At the first blow, 

Fell the youth from saddle-bow. 

Hardly rises from the shock. 

Pipe and viol call the dances, 

Toich - light through the high hall« 
glances ; 

Waves a mighty shadow in ; 

With manner bland 
Doth ask the maiden's hand. 

Doth wdth her the dance begin. 

Danced in sable iron sark. 

Danced a measure w'cird and dai’k, 
Coldly cla.si)ed her limbs ai’ound ; 
From breast and hair 
Down fall from lier the fair 

Flowert*is, faded, to the grtuiiid. 

'l\i the .sumptuous banquet came 
Every Knight and every Dame ; 

'Twixt son and daughter all dis- 
trauglit. 

With mournful mind 
The ancient King ret liiu'd, 

G}iz<*d at them in silent thought. 

Pale the children both did look, 

TUit the giK'st a beaker took : 

“ GoUlen wine will make you whole J ’ 
Tin* ehildnm diank, 
j (iave many a coiii teous thank : 

I “ O, that draught wa.s very cool ! ” 

I 

j.Eacdi the lHth(*r’s breast embraces, 

8ou and daughter ; and their faces 
(\>lorlpss grow utterly ; 

Whichever n ay 

IBooks the lear-struck father gray, 

He Itebolds his children die. 

I 

j “ AVoe ! the blessed children both 
j Takes! tliou ill the joy of youth ; 

1 Take me, too, the joyless father ! ” 
j Spake the grim Guest, 

! From his hollow, cavernous brea.Bt : 

“ Roses in the sjiring 1 gather 1 ” 


SONG OF THE SILENT LAND. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SALlS. 

Into the Silent I.aml I 

Ah ! who shall h-ad us thitlusr? 
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the skeleton in abmok. 


Cloluls in. the evening sky more darkly 
And shStered rvrecks lie thicker on the 

Who learns with a gentle hand 

Thitlior, O thither, 

Into the Silent Land ? 


Into the Silent Land ! ^ 

To YOU, ve boundless regions ^ 

Of perfection ! Tender mommg- 

OfK-aut‘3 souls ! The Future’s pledge 

and band ! , s. i 

Who in Life’s battle lirm doth stand, 
Shall bear Hoi.e’s tinnier blossoms 
Into the Silent Land ! 


O Laud ! O Land ! 

For all the broken -heart ( h1 „ , 

Udie mildest herald by our late allotted, 
li(‘ekoiis, and with inverted torch doth 


stand 

To lead us with a gentle hand 
To thi* land of the great Dei)arted, 
Into the Silent Land ! 


L* ENVOI. 

Ye voices, that arose 

lX‘hSpSi^myrS;»she»troposel 

Go, breathe it in the ear 
Of all who doubt and fear, 

And say to them, “ Be of good cheer ! 

Ye sounds, so low and calm. 

That in the groves of balm 
S«cmed to me like an angel s psalm I 


Go, mingle yet once more 

With the perpetual roar 

Of the pine forest, dark and hoar . 

Tongues of the dead, not lost. 

But speaking from death’s frost. 
Like tiery tongues at Pentecost . 


Glimmer, as funeml lamps. 

Amid the chills and damps 

Of the vast plain where Death encamps. I 


BALLADS 

AND OTHER POEMS. 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOR. 

“ Speak ! speak ! thou fearful guest ! 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armor drest, 

Comest to daunt me ! 

Wrapt not in Eastern balms. 

But mth thy fleshless palms 
Stridched, as if asking alms, 

Wliy ilost thou haunt me T’ 

Then, from those cavi‘ruous eyes 
Pale tlash«\s setmual ti> rise. 

As when the Noitherii skies 
Gleam in December ; 

And, like the water’s How 
IJncU*!- December’s snow, 

Lame a dull voitie of w<.»e 
From the licart’s chamber. 

“ I wiis a Viking old 1 
My deeds, though manifold. 


No Skald in song has told, 

No Saga taught thee ! 

Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tab? rehearse. 

Else dread a dead man’s curse j 
For this I sought thee. 

“ Far in the Northern Land, 

I By the. wild Baltic’s strand, 

I, with my childish hand, 

Tamed the gerfalcon ; 

And, with my skates fast-hound, 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 

“Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear, 

While from iny path the lituv 
Fled like a shadow i 
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Oft through tlu* forost dark 
Ifollowed t})e ■vvert!-\volf’s bark. 
Until the soaring lark 
Sang from th<^ meadow. 

But wlien I ol(l»;r grew, 
Joining a cijrHfiii’s crew, 

O’er tlie dark sea 1 ll<?w 
With th<' mara:nlers. 

Wild was the lib; wa* h-d ; 

Many the soids that sjual, 

Many the lu-arfs tliat bi(?d. 

By our stern orders. 

“ Many a wa.ssail-hout 
Wore the lojig Wijiter out ; 
Often our mi«lnight shout 
Set th(( eoek.s crowing. 

As ^\<‘ the Ik'iserk’s tah? 
Mt'jisured in of ale, 

Draining the oaken ]»ail, 

Filled to o’erllowing. 

“ Once* as 1 told in gh^e 
Tales of the stormy sea. 

Soft eyes did ga/«* on me, 

Burning yet tender ; 

And as the \\hit(! stars shine 
On tin* ilark Neu way pine, 
Oii^that «lark h(<art. of mim* 

Fi’ll their soft splendor. 

“ / woo< <l the blue-eyed maid, 
yielding, yet half afiai<l, 

A7J(1 in the forest’s shade 
Our vows were plighted. 

Under its lou.seiied v«>st 
Fluttered her little^ breast. 

Like liinls within their nest 
By the hawk frigljted. 

“ Bright in her father’s Iiall 
Shudds gleamed upon th<* wall. 
Loud sang the minstrels all, 
C’hanting his glory ; 

When of old Hildebraml 
1 asked his daughter’s hand. 

Mute tlid the iiiiiistrels stand 
To hear my story. 

‘‘ While the brown ale he quaffed, 
IjOUiI then the ehainpion laughed. 
And a.s the wind-gu.■^ts waft 
The sea-foam brightly, 

So the h)ud laugh ot seorii, 

Out of tho.se lips unshorn, 

From the deep drink ing-honi 
Blew the foam lightly. 


“ She was a Prince’s child, 

I but a Viking wild. 

And though she blushed and smiled, 
1 was discarded ! 

Should not the dove so 'W'hite 
Follow the .sea-mew’s flight, 

AVhy did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded ? 

Scarce had I put to^sea, 

B(‘aring the maid with me. 

Fairest of all nas she 
Among the Norsemen ! 

VV hen on tlie white; sea-strand, 
\Vaviiig his uniK'd liand, 

Saw we old Hikhdjiand, 

M itli twemty horsemen. 

‘‘ Then laiinch.ed they to the blast, 
ikmt like a reed each must. 

Vet we were gaining fast, 

Wlien the wind failed us ; 

Ami with a sudden flaw 
( ’ame round the gmsty Skaw, 

So tliat our foe we saw 
Laugh as he liaih'd ns. 

“ And ns to catch the gale 
Round Vf-eied the flapping sail, 

Dt^ith ! w as the helmsman’s hail. 
Death without (quarter ! 

Mid-.ships with iron keel 
Struck we her ribs of .«tcel ; 

Dow n her black hulk did reel 
Tlirongb the black water ! 

“As with his wings aslant. 

Sails the fierce cormorant, 

Seeking .some rocky haunt. 

With his prey laden, 

the oj»en main. 

Beating to sea again, 

Througli the wild hurricane. 

Bore 1 the maiden. 


' V w e westwartl bore. 

And W'hen the storm was o’er, 
Cloud-like w e saw tin; shore 
Stretching to leeward ; 

There fur my lady’s bow'er 
Built T the lofty tow’er, 

Which, to tills v^ery hour. 

Stands looking seaward. 


There lived we many years ; 
lime dried the maiden’s tears : 
She had forgot her fears. 

She Was a mother ; 



Should not the dove so white, 

P'oUow the ^eamew’s flight.” Page 26. 
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Death closed her mild blue eyes, 
Under that tower she lies ; 

Ne’er shall the sun arise 
On such another ! 

“ Still grew niy bosom then. 

Still Jis a stagnant len ! 

Hateful to me were men, 

The sunlight hateful ! 

In tlie vfist forest here. 

Clad in iny warlike gear, 

Fell I uj'on iny spear, 

O, death was grateful ! 

** Thus, seamed with many scars, 
Enrsting tht*se prison bars, 

U}) to its native stars 
My soul ascended ! 

There from the flowing IkjwI 
Decji drinks the warrior’s soul, 
Slott! / to the Northland ! skoal! 
Thus the talc ended. 


THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 

I r was the schooner H(*sperus, 

That sailed the. wintry sea ; 

And the ski}»por had takeii his little 
daughter, 

To bear him coi7ij)aiiy. 

nine were her eyes as the faiiy-flax, 

Her checks like the <lawii of tlay. 
And her bosom white as the hawthorn 
buds. 

That oj>c in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm, 
His j»ip(; was in his mouth. 

And ho watch(*d how’ tlie veering flaw 
did blow 

The smoke now West, now South. 

Then u[> and spake an old Sail6r, 

Had sailed to the. Spanish Main, 

“ I pray thee, put into yonder port. 

For I fear a hurricane. 

** Last night, the moon had a golden 
ring. 

And to-night no moon we Sf‘e ! ” 
The skipy)er, he blew a whiff from his 
pil>e, 

And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the Northeast, 


j The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

! And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the stonn, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength ; 

She shuddered and paused, like a fright- 
ed steed, 

Then leaped her cable’s length. 

“Come hither ! come hither ! my little 
daughter. 

And (h> not tremble so ; 

For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow.” 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s 
et>at 

AguiiJ.st tlie stinging blast ; 

He cut a rope from a broken spar, 

And bouml her to the mast. 

“O father ! I hear the chimdi-bells ring, 
O .say, what may it be ? ” 

“’Tis a h)g-bell on a rock-bound 
coast ! ” — 

And ho .steered for the open sea. 

“ O father ! I liear the sound of guns, 

O .say, what may it be ? ” 

“Some shi]> in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea ! ” 

“ O fatlier ! I .s(M' a gleaming light, 

<) say, what may it be ? ” 

But the father unswered neve.r a word, 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 
With his face turned to tlu* skies, 
The lantern gleamed througli the gleam- 
ing snow 

On hi.s fixed and gla.s.sy eye.s. 

Then the maiden c.lasi»ed her hands and 
prayed 

That saved .she might bo ; 

And she thought of Clirist, who stilled 
the wave, 

On the Lak(i of Galilee. 

And fast through the midnight dark and 
drear. 

Through the whistling sleet nud 
.snow. 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Tow’rds the reef of Norman’s Woe 
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And pver the fitful ^sts Ijetween 
A sound caiiKf from the land ; 

It was the sound of tin* liaiMplin^ surf 
On th<! rooks and tin* hanl sea-sand. 


f The graybeard with trembling hand 

'A 
It 


ouej'b , 

purple liglit .shines over all, 
beams fnun tlie Ijiick of EdenhalL 


The breakers were rigid beneatli her bows. 
She ilrifted a dreary wreck. 

And a whixtping bilhuv swept the erew 
Like ieieles from her deck. 

She .struck where tin- wiiite ainl lh‘eev 
vaves 

Looked soft a.s caj-dcd wool, 

But tin: cruel Kicks, tln-y gore<l licr shle 
Likc: the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling sliroiids, all sheathed in ua*, 
Witli tlie masts went by the board ; 
Like a vc-ssel of glass, sin* stove* and sank, 
Ho ! ho ! (lie breakers roared ! 

At daybreak, on the lileuk .sea-heueh, 

A fisherman stocxl agha.st. 

To see the fortii of a maiden fair, 

ijMshed elose to a drifting mast. 

'I'lie .salt sea was frozen on her breast, 
'Phe .salt tears in In-r eyc*s ; 

And lie saw* her hair, like the brown sea- 
wec'd. 

On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wivc k «d’ tin* 1 1«*.s]«*rus, 

In tin* miflnight and the snow ! 
Christ .sjive us all frcuu a <leath like* this. 
On the reef of Nonuau's AVtic ' 


Then speaks the Lord, and tvaves it light . 
“ This glass of Hashing crystal tall 
(hive to iny sire.s the. Fountain-Sprite ; 

: She wrote in it, If this glass doth fall^ 
Fnnu'ill /7w:/c, (> Luck of Edenhall / 

“ ’T was right a goblet the Fate should be 
. ( »f the joyous race of Ed(‘nhall ! 

1 l)c*ep draughts drink we right willingly ; 
And willingly ring, with merry call, 
Kling ! klan'g ! to the Luck of Eden- 
lu.ll !’■ 

Kir. si lings it deep, ainl full, and mild, 
lake to the .song of a niglitingale ; 

'Plieu like, the loar (;f a tori’eiit wild ; 
'Plieii mutters at last like the thunder’a 
fall. 

The glorious laick of Kdeidiull. 

“ For its keeper takes a race of might, 

, The fragile gobh't of crystal tall ; 

It has last(‘d longer tliaii is right ; 

Kling ' klang : - with a harder blow 
than all 

Will 1 try tlie Luck of Kdenhall !” 

As the goblet ringing Hies ajiart, 
Suddenly eraeks tlie vaulted liall ; 

And through the* rift, the wild tlamcs 
start ; 

, The giu*sts in dust are .sealtered all, 
^^’ith the breaking Luck of Edenhall ! 


THE LKl’K OK KDEXHAl.L. 

Fi:o.M TIIK (;FnMAS OF FFII..\S1*. 

Of Ed«*nhall, the youthful Lord 
Bids sound the festal trumjict 's eali ; 

He rises at the hainpiet hoard. 

And erie.s, ’mid the dnniki*n revellei's all, 
“ Xt>w bring lue tin* Luck of Kdcnliall ! 

Tin* butler bears tin* words with juiiii. 
The lloUs(’’s oklesl sem-sclial, 

I'akcs .sl(»w from its silken dotli again 
Tin* drinking-glass of (-lystal tall ; 

They eall it The Luek of Edenhall. 

Then said tin* Lord : “This glass 1 
pmise. 

Fill with red w ine frcmi I'ortugal ! ” 


. In vioims tltc foe, with lire and sword ; 
He in tin* niglit had .scaled the wall, 
Slain by tie* sword lii*s the youthful 
Lonl, 

, But hohls in his hand the crystal tall, 
j 'Pin* sliattcifd Luck of F.ih'iiliall. 

I On tlie morrow the butler gropes aloii«, 

\ 'Phe graybeard in the desert hall. 

I He seeks Ids Lord’s burnt skeleton, 

: He s<*«*ks in the dismal ruin’s fall 
' The shai'L of the Tan k of Kd(*nhan. 

“The stone wall, ” saith he. “ doth fall 
'■ aside, 

i Dow n must the stately eolumns fall ; 

Olass is this earth’s Luek and Pride ; 
j In atoms shall fall this earthly ball 
} One day like the Luck of Edenhall I ” 
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THE ELECTED KNIGHT. 

KHOM THK PANISH. 

Siu Oluf riiL'tli ov«i the plain, 

full seven TiiileB broad and seven miles 
wide, 

But never, all n<‘ver eiui nu*et with the 
mail 

A tilt with him dare ritle. 

He saw iiiuler the liillside 

A Kiii^^lit full well eijuijiped ; 

His steed was blaek, his helm was barred ; 
He was ridiiif^ at full spi'ed. 

He wore upon his spurs 

Twelve little gohlen birds ; 

Anon he spurred his steed with a clan*;. 
Ami there sat all tlui birds and sanj;. 

He woje U])on his mail 

Tw<‘lv<' little i^ohh-ii wheels ; 

Anon in eddies the wild wind hlew, 

Ami round ami rouml the wheels they 
Hew. 

He wore before liis breast 

\ la nee that waa poised in rest ; 

.\nd it was sharper than diainoiid-stone, 
It made Sir Olufs lu'art to f?nmn. 

He Mine upon his lielni 

wi eatli of ruddy gold ; 


And that gave him the Maidens Three, 
The youngest was fair to behold. 

Sir Oluf questioned the Knight eftsoon 
If he were come from heaven down ; 

“ Art thou Christ of Heaven,” quoth he, 
“So will 1 yield me unto thee.” 

“ I am not t 'lirist the Great, 

Thou sinilt not yield thee yet ; 

I am all Unknown Knight, 

Three modest Maidens liave me bo- 
dight.” 

“Art thou a Knight elected. 

And have three Maidens thei* l>edight 
I So shalt thmi ridii a tilt this day, 

For all the Maidens’ lionor ! ” 

Tlie first tilt they together rode 
They jmt their stee<is to the test 

The. se<‘oiui tilt they togtdher rode. 

Tin y proved theii* nianluxxl be.st. 

The third tilt llu*y together rode, 
Neither of thimi would yield ; 

Tlie. fourth tilt they together rode, 

They hoth fell on the field. 

Now lie tin*, lords upon the plain, 

And their blood runs unto death ; 

Now sit the Maidens in the high tower 
The youngest sorrows till ileath. 


THE <'IIILi:)REN OF THE LORDS SUPPER. 


FROM Tllh .SWEDISH OF JUsHOp TKONKR. 

Pentecost, day of rejoicing, had I'oim*. The ehureh of the village 
Gleaming stood in the morning’s sheen. On tln^ s])ire of the belfry, 
Decked with a brazen coe.k, the friendly flames of the Spring-sun 
Glanced like the tongn<*.s of fire, Ixtheld by A])ostles aforetime. 

Clear was the heaven and hlne, and May, with her cap crowned with io.se.S, 
Stood in her holiday dress in the fields, and the wind and the brooklet 
Muniiured gladness and peace, God’s-peaec ! witli lips rosy-tinted 
Whispered the race of the flowers, ami merry on hidaneiiig branches 
Hird.s were singing their carol, a jubilant hymn to the Highest. 

Swept and ctean was the churchyard. Adorned like a leaf-woven arljor 
Stood its ohl-fashioncd gate ; and within upon each cross of iron 
Hung was a fragrant garland, new twined by the liands of aflection. 

Even the dial, that stood on a mound among the dejmrted, 

{There full a liundred jmars liad it stood,) was embclli.shed with blossoms 
Like to the patriarch hoary, the sage of liis kith and the hamlet. 

Who on his birthday is crowned by children and rhihlren’s childi'eu. 
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So stood the propliet, and mute with his pencil of iron 

Marked on the tahhd of stone, and iiieasiired the time and its changes, 

Wliile all around at his fe(‘t, an eternity slumbered in quiet. 

Also the church within was adorne<l, for tliis wh.s tlie season 
When the yfmn*', their ]>arent.s’ hoj)e, and the lovetl-oiies of heaven, 

Should at the foot of tin* altar i-t‘new tin; Vi)ws of their baptism. 

7'hercfore each nook and corner was swept and tdeaued, and the dust was 
blown fnnn the walls and <“eiliij^, and from the oil-])ainted benches. 

There stood the church like a garden ; tlie Feast of the Leafy Pavilions 
Saw wc in living presentment. From noble anus on the church wall 
drew forth a elii.stei of leaves, ainl the preacher's pulpit of oak-wood 
Hmhled once more an(‘w, as aforetime tlie ro<l before Aaron. 

Wreatlo'd theieon was tin* flible with leav<?s, and the dov'e, washed with silvefi 
Under its canopy fastened, Iiad on it a iiecklat-e of wind-flowers. 

But in^front (»f the choir, round tlie. altar-|»iece painted by Ilbrberg, 

(h-ept a garland gigantic ; and briglit-eurliiig tressi'.s of angels 
Peeped, like the sun from a < loud, from out of tlie shadowy leaf-work. 

Likewise the lustre t»f bra.s.s, new-|Mdi.slu*d, blinked from the (veiling. 

And f(*r lights there were lilies of l\iiiteeo.st set in the sockets. 

Loud rang the Ixdls already ; the tlironging crowd was assembled 
Far from vail(*ys and liill.s, to list to the holy preaching. 

Hark ! tlicn roll forth at mice the mighty tones of the organ, 

Hover lik<‘ voices from deni, aloft like invisible s]»irits. 

Jake as J'ilias in lieaviui, wlam lie east from olf liim liis mantle, 

So east off th<* .soul its garimuits of earth ; and with one voice 
dhinnsl in tlie congregation, ami .sang an anthem immortal 
Of the sublime Wallin, < 1 !' l)avi«l’s harp in the North-land 
Tuiieil to the choral of buther ; tin* .song on its mighty jiinions 
Took eviTV living soul, and lifted it gently to lieaven. 

And each I'ai e di(i shine lik<' the Holy One’s face upon Tabor. 

Lo ! there entered then into the eliureh the Jlevereml ’riaieher. 

Father he higlit ami he was in the parish ; a ( 'hristiaiily ]>lainriP.‘is 
(-lothed from his head to his feet tlie old man of seventy winters. 

Friendly was he to behold, and glad as tin* heralding ungtd 
Walked he among the erowils, but still a eoi 1 1 en ipla live gran deli r 
Lay on hi.s forehead as clear as on nios.s-eovored gravestone a sunbeam. 

As in bis inspiration (an evening twilight tliat faintly 
dleaiiis in tin* human .s<»nl, even now, from tlie day of creation) 

Tir Artist, the friend of heaven, imagines Saint John when in Patmo.s, 

Gray, witli his eyes uplift«*il to lieaven, so seemed then the old inan ; 

SikL was the glance of his eye, and such were his tre.^^ses id’ silver. 

All the (H>ngr*egat ion arose in the pews that were numbered. 

But with a eonlial look, to the riglit and the left hand, the old man 
Nodding all hail and peace, disjippeare.d in the innermost chancel. 

Simjdy and solemnly now proceeded the Christian service, 

Singingaiid prayer, and nt la.st an ardent discourse from the old man. 

Many a moving word and warning, that out of the lieart came, 

Fell like the dew of tlie morning, like manna on tluxse in the desert. 

Then, when all was tinislied, the Teacher re-entei*cd the chancel. 

Followed therein by tlie young. The bin's on the right hail tlieir places, 
Delicate tigures, with close-curling hair and clieeks rosy-blooming. 

But on the left ofthe.se there stooil the trtouulous lilies. 

Tinged with the blushing light of the dawn, the diffident maidens, — 

Folding their hands in prayer, and their eyes cast down on the pavement. 

Now came, witli question and answer, the catechism. In the banning 
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Answered the childi*eii with troubled and faltering voice, but the old man's 
Glances of kindness encouraged them soon, and the dootrincis eternal 
Flowed, like the waters of fountains, so clear from lij>s unpolluted. 

Each time, the answer was closed, and as oft as they named the Redeemer, 
Lowly louted tin* hoys, and lowly the maidens all <*oiirtesicd. 

Friendly the Teacher stood, like an angel of light there among them 
And to the children exjdained the holy, the highest, in few W'onls, 
'J’horongh, yet simple ami clear, for sublimity always is simple, 

Both iii sermon and song, a child can seize on its tneaning. 

E’en H.S tin grccn-growing hud unfolds when Springtide ajipvoaches, 

L*‘af' by leaf imts forth, and wannetl, by the radiant sunshine, 

Blushes with ]>nrple and gold, till at last the perfected blossom 
Opens its orlorous ehaliee, and roe.ks with its crown in the breezes, 

So was unfoldetl here the (.'liristian l(»re of salvation. 

Line by line from the soul of childhood. The fathers and mothers 
Stood behind them in tears, and were glad at tln'/well-worded answer. 

Now went the old man up to the altar; — ainl straightway tmiisfigured 
(So did it seem unto lue^ was then the allectiouate T(‘ach(‘r. 

Like the Lord’s Prophet sublime, and awful as Death and as Judgment 
iStood he, the (lod-eoinmissiimed, tin* soiil-scarcher, earthward descending 
(Dances, sliarj» as a sword, into liearts that to him were traus]jarent 
Shi»t he ; his voii'e. was deeji, was low Uk<^ the thnmh'r afar oil’. 

So on a sudden transfigured he stood there, he spake ami he (questioned. 

*‘This is the faith of the Fathers, tin*, faith the Ajiostles dfilivered. 

This is moreover the faith whereunto 1 baptized you, while still ye 
Lay on your m(»ther.s' breasts, and nearer the portals of ln*aven. 

Slumbering received you then tlu? Holy (duireh in its bosom ; 

Wakened froiu slee]) are ye ii<»w, and tlie light in its rn<liant splendor 

rains from the heaven ; to-day on the tlireshold of idiildhood 
Kiinlly she Irei's you again, to examine, and make your (d<‘etion, 
tor she knows naught of compnlsiou, ami only conviction d(5sireth. 

I his IS the hour ot your trial, the. turiiiiig-jioint of existesuce, 

Seed for tin* coming days ; without revocation dcjiarteth 

Now from your li]»s the conf(*s.sion ; Bethink ye, heibre. ye make answer? 

I funk not, O think not with guile to tle<*(‘ivirthe ijm^stioni ng Teacher. 

Sliarp IS his eye to-day, and a curse ever rests u]kiii fulseluiod. 

Enter not with a lie on Lih;’s Journey ; the multitude hears you, 
lii others and sisters ainl parciibs, what dear n{>on cartli is and holy 
t. tandeth before* your .sight a.s a witne.ss ; the .fudge everlasting 
l^oks from the sun down ujmui you, and angels in waiting be.sidc him 
orave your confession in letters of hre u]>on tablets eternal. 

Ihus, tlien, — believe ye in God, in tin* Fafber who this world created ? 

Him who ivdee.me<l it, the Son, and the S])irit when? both arc united ? 

Will ye j)romi.se me, liere, (a holy )>vomise!) to cherish 

things (?arthl3% and every man as a brother? 
rrnVi^’^' here, to confirm j’^onr fafth by your living, 

Ih heavenly’ faith of affection ! to hoj>e, to forgive, and to suff(*r, 
what itmay 3*our eejudition, and walk before. God in nprightnps.s 2 
Will ye promise me this before God and man V’ — With a clear voice 
Answen^d the young men Yes ! ami Ye.s! with liiis softly-breathing 
Answered the maidens eke.. Then dissolved from the brow of the Teacher 
V louds with the lightnings therein, and he spake in accents more gentle, 
ooft as the evening’s breath, a.s harps by Babjdon's rivt?rs. 

then, hail to you all ! To the heirdom of heaven be ye welcome J 
vAilciren no more from this day, but by covenant brothers and sisters ! 
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Yet, — for what reason not <jhildreii ? Of such is the kingdom of hearenu 
Here upon earth an ass(;niblagft of children, in heaven one Father, 

Ruling tliem all as his houseliohl, — forgiving in turn and chastising. 

That is of hiuiiaTv life a picture, as Scripture has taught ns. 

Hlcst are. the puiv. before (lod ! Upon purity upon virtue 
Kestcth the CdirisHan Faitli ; she lierstdf from on high is descended. 

Strong us a man and ])ure as a <?hild, is tin; sum of the doclriins 
Whiith the. Divine One taught, and suffereil and ilied on the cross for. 

O, as ye wander this day fnjin ehildhood’s sticred asylum 
Downward and ever downward, and deeja-r in Age's chill valley, 

O, liow soon will ye come, — ^ too soon ! — and long to turn hackwaiti 
Up to its hill-tops again, to the sun-illurniiuMl, where .Tudgnient 
Stooil like u fatlnu* Isd'orc you, and Partlon, cla<l like a mother, 

(Jave you Inn* hand to kiss, and tin* loving heart wjus forgiven. 

Life was a i»lay and your harnls gmsjjed after tin; roses of heaven 1 

Seventy years have I lived alreu<ly ; the Father eternal 

Gave me gladness and eaie ; hut the loveliest hours of existence. 

When 1 have st(“adfustly gazed in their eyes, I have instantly known them, 
Known tliem all again ; they were my childhood’s aeciuaintanec. 

Therefore take from henceforth, as guides in the ]»aths of e.vistence. 

Prayer, with In r eyes rai.sed to heaven, and Iiinocene.e, briile of man’s childhood 
Innocence, child bi;love(l, is a guest from the world of the blessed, 

Ihmutiful, ami in her hand a lily ; on life’s roaring billows 

Swings sin* in safety, she ln‘i‘detli tliein not, in the shij) she is sleeping. 

Calmly she gazeji around in the turmoil of men ; in tlie desert 
Angtds descend and minister unto her ; she herself knoweth 
Naught of her gloricms attendanee, ; but follows faithful and humble. 

Follows so h}ng as she may her friend ; O do not reject her. 

For she coiiieth frofn ( !od ami she hohleth tin* keys of the Ijeavens. 
l*rayer is Inins'encf’ friend : ami willingly llieth incessant 
’’Pwixt the. earth and tin* sky, the < arrier-]>ige«m of heaven. 

Son of Fiternily, fetter»*d in Tinn*, ami an exih*, the Spirit 
Tugs at his <*h!uns «>vennore, and struggles like liana* «*ver upward. 

Still In; recalls with <‘nu»tinn his Father’s manifold mansions, 

Thinks of the land of’ his fathers, \\hi*ie blos.sonicd more freshly the. ilowerets, 
ShoTit* a more heautifnl sun, ami he ])lay<d with the winged angels. 

Tlien grows the ejirtlj t<»o narrow, too elose ; and homesick for neaveii 
liOngs the wamlerer again ; ami the Sjnrit’s longings are worship ; 

Worship is called his most beautiful hour, and its tongue is entreaty. 

Ah ! when the iuiinite burden of life tles\*«*ndetb u]>oii us, 

Crushes to eai tli our l)oj»e, and, under the <-arth, iri the graveyard, 

Then it is good pray unto (Jod ; for hi.s sorrowing children 

Tunis he m‘’er fnan his <loor, but In* beals ami hel[>s and consoles them. 

Yet is it better to pray when all things are prosperous W'ith us, 

Pray in fortunate nays, for life’s most brautifnl Fortum* 

Kneels hefoiv the Fternal's thrum- ; and with bands interfolded. 

Praises thankful and moved the <»nly giver of bh-ssings. 

Or do ye know, ye ebildren. one bh-s.sing that comes not from Heaven ? 

What iias mankind forsooth, tin* piKir ! that it has not re<‘eived ? 

Ther»*foie, fall in tlu* dust ami pray ! TIk* seraphs adoring 
(’over with pinions six their face in the glory of him wdio 
Hung his masonry pemlent on naught, when the world he created. 

Earth declareth his might, and the finnainent utters Ids glory. 

Races blossom and dit*, ami stars fall downward from heaven, 

Downwaixl like withereil leaves ; at tin* last stroke of midnight, millennium.s 
Lay themselves dow'ii at his feet, and li« secs them, but counts them as nothiug. 
Who shall .stand in his present! ? Tin* wrath t>f the jmlg<“ is terrific. 



THE CHILDBEN OF THE LpilD’S SUPPER. 

CaiJtiitg ’-iio insolent down at a glance. When he speaks in his auger 
HilUxks skip like the kid, and mountains leap like the roebuck. 

Vet, — why are ye afmid, ye chiidivn ? This awful avenger, 

Ah ! is a merciful God ! GckI’s voice was not in the earthquake. 

Not in the fire, nor the storm, but it was in the whispering breezes. 

I ,o\'e is the root of c- rear ion ; Cuxl’s (‘ssence ; worlds without number 
Ide in his Ijosoiii like children ; he made them for this purpose only. 

Only to love and to ho loved again, he breathed forth his spirit 
Into the slu!nl>eriiig dust, and upright standing, it laid its 
I land on its heart, and felt it was warm with a flame out of heaven. 

IJIueneh, O (piemdi not that flame ! It is tlie breath of your being. 

Love is lift*, but hatre<l is death. Not father, nor mother 
liovtxl you, as God has loved you ; for ’t was that you may he liappy 
(lave he his only Son. VVIien he 1 wiw<h 1 down his head in the death-hou- 
SoK;niniz(*d Love its tritinijili ; the .sacrifice then W'as «,“onij)leted. 

Lo I tln n was rent t»u a sudden the veil of the temple, dividing 
Karth and heaven apart, and the dead from their sepulchres rising 
Whisjtered with jiallid lips and low in the ears of each other 
Th’ answer, but dreamed of before, to <*reatioii’s enigma, — Atonement I 
ne]itiis of Love are Atonement’s depths, for Love is Atonement. 

Tberelbiv, child <jf mortality, love thou the merciful Father ; 

Wish what the Holy Gne wish«\s, and not fr<un fear, but alfeetion ; 

Fear is the virtue of slaves ; but the heart that loveth is willing ; 

IVi tert was before God, and jH ideet is Lt»vc, and IjOVO only. 

latvest thou G(xl as thou ougbt(*st, tlieii Invest tlmii likt'wisc thy brethren ; 

<)!ie is the sun in heaven, and one, only one, is Love also. 

Ik*ais not eiK'h human figure the gotllike stamj) on his forehead ? 

deadest thou not ill his face thine origin ? Ls he not sailing 

Lost like tliy.self on an ocean unknown, and is he not guided 

By the same stars that guide thee ? Wliy shouldst thou hat<*. then thy brother 

Hatetli he thee, forgiv^^ ! For *t is .sweet to stammer one hdt(*r 

<d’the Eternar.s language ; -on earth it is called Forgiveiies.s ! 

Knowest thou Him, who forgav’e, with the crown of thorns on his tenij)les/ 
Lann'stly pray<‘d for hi.s foe.s, for his iiiurdenu's ? May, <lost thou know him ? 
i\h I thou coiife.sse.st his name, .so follow likewi.se his <*.\am]»le, 

Tliiiik of thy’ brother no ill, but throw a veil ov’er Ids failing.s. 

Guide the erring aright ; for the good, tlie heavenly shepherd 
l ook the lost lainhin hi.s arms, and bore it back its molluu’. 

I Iiis is the fruit of Love, and it is by its fruits tliat wv kno\v it. 

I.IOVI.' is the creature’s welfare, with God ; hut Ixive among mortal.s 
Is but an endless sigli ! He longs, and emlure.s, and .stands waiting, 

Suffers and ,yet rejoices, and .smites with tears on Ids eyelids. 

|L)p*:, — so is called iij>on eai th, his n*t!oinpcnsc, — Hope, tlie befriending, 

I h>cs what .she can, for slui ])oiiit.s evenmusj up to Iieaven, and faithful 
Plnngt‘s her anchor’s jH*ak in the d«q>ths of tlie grave*, and beneath it 
Faints a more beautiful world, a dim, but a swc<*t play’ of shadows ! 

Jiaces, lM*tter than we, liave leaneil on licr wavering promise. 

Having naught el.se but TIm-ii j»raise we our Fatlier in heaven, 

Hirn, who has given u,s more ; IVir to us has Hojhj been transfigured. 

Groping no longer in night ; .she is Faith, she is living assurance, 
raith is enlightened Hope ; she is light, is the eye of affection, 

Breams of the longing interj»ret.s, and can'es their vi.sions in marble, 
raith is the sun of life ; and her countcnunce shines like the Hebrew’s, 
for she has looked upon God ; tlie he^iven on its stable foundation 
Umws she with chains down to earth, and the New Jerusalem .siiikcth 
Mnleiidid with jiortals twelve in golden vajiors descending. 

There enraptured she \vanders> and looks at the figures majestic. 
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Fears not the winged crowd, in the midst of them all is her homestead. 

Therefore love and b(*lievc ; for w'orks will follow spontaneous 
Even as clay dcxi.s the sun ; the Right from the Good is an offspring, 

Love in a bodily shape ; and Christian works are no more than 
Animate Love and faith, os flowers are the animate Springtide. 

Works do follow ns all unto God ; there stand and bear witiu-sss 
Not what they .seemed, — but what they were only. Bles.sed is he who 
Hears their e.orifession secure ; tliey are mute upon earth until death’s hand 
Opens the month of the silent. Ye children, diuis Death e’er alami you ? 

Death is the brotlH-r of Love, twin -brother i.s lie, and is only 
More austere to liehold. With a kiss u'pon li})s that are fading 
Takes he the soul and ilejiai ts, and, roidced in the arms c»f affection, 

Places the runsonnd ehild, iif‘W born, ’ror<? the fiiee of it.s father. 

Sounds of his coining aln.ady I hear, — .see dimly hi.s })inions. 

Swart as the niglit, but with .stars strewn upon tliem ! I fear not before him 
Death is only rcdeasc, and in mercy i.s mute. On his bosom 
Freer breath<*s, in its coolm .-^s, my bi<‘ast ; and face to face standing 
Look 1 on God as lie is, a .sun unpolluted by vajxu'.s ; 

Look oil tlw light <if till* ages I loved, the spirits niiiji'stic, 

Nobler, better Ihan 1 ; they .staml by the tlirone all transfigured, 

Vested in white, ami ccith liaips ofgoM, and are .ringing an anthem, 

Writ in the climate of beuveii, in the language sjaiken i>y angels. 

You, ill like nuinm*r, ye children beloved, lie one day .shall gather, 

Never forget.s he the wearv then welcome, ye lo\md one.s, hereafter ! 
Meanwhile forget not the "keeping of viiws, forget not the promise, 

Wander from holine.vs onwanl to holiness; earth .shall ye lieed not ; 

Eartli i.s hut dust and heaven is light ; 1 havi; pledged you to heaven, 

God of the univiTse, hear me ! thou fountain of Love everlasting, 

Hark to the voice of thy servant ! 1 .send my ]>rayer to thy hisiven ! 

Let me liereafter not miss at thy throne om* .sjiiril of all tlu*.se, 

Whom thou hast given me here ! I have loved them all like a father. 

May 1h<‘y bear witne.ss for me, that J taught them the way of .salvation. 

Faithful, so far as I knew, of thy word ; again may they’know me, 

Fall on thi'ir Teaelier’s breast, and before thy face may i plaet* them, 

Pure a.s they now are, but oiil\ more tried, and exelaiiniug with gladnes.s, 

Father, lo ! 1 am liere, and the ehihlren, whom thou hii.sl given me !” 

Wei'ping lie spake in these words ; and now at the beck of the old man 
Knee against knee they kintt»*d a wreath round the altar’s enclosure. 

Kneeling he nsid tlien the prayers of the eonseeration, and softly 
With him the childien read ; at tlie close, with tremulous accents. 

Asked he the peace of Heaven, a l»enedietion upon them. 

Now should have ended his tusk for the day ; the following Sunday 
Wa.s for the young aj>pointe<l to eat of the Lord's holy Su]tper. 

Sudden, asstrtiek from the elouds, stood the 'J'eaeher silent and laid his 
Hand on his forehea«L and ea>t hi.s look.s upward ; while thoughts liigh and holy 
Flew throngli the iniilst of hi.s soul, and liis eyes glaneed with wonderful bright 
ness, 

“On the next Sunday, who knows ! perhaps I shall rest in the graveyard ! 

Some om* perhaps of yourselves, a lily broken untimely. 

Bow down his head to the earth ; why delay I ? the liour is accomplished. 

Warm is the heart ; — 1 'will ! for to-day grows the harvest of heaven. 

Wliat- I lH*gan nceoniplish 1 now ; what failing therein is 
I, the old man, will answer to God and the reveivnd fatJier. 

Bay to me only, ye children, ye denizens new-eonie in lieaven, 

Arc ye I'e^dy this day to eat of the bivad of Atonement ? 

What it denoteth, tl^t know ye full well, 1 have told it you often. 



THE CHILDREN OF THE LORD'S feUPPER. 
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Of tlie new covenant symbol it is, of Atonement a token, 

Stablished between earth and heaven. Man by his sins and trajis^essioiia 
Far has wandered from (lod, from his essence. ’T was in the Ix'ginning 
Fast by the Tree of Knowledges lie ftdl, and it hangs its crown o'er the 
Fall to* this day ; in the Thought is the Fall ; in the Heart the Atonement. 
Infinite is the fall, — the Atonement inlinite likewise. 

See ! lnL‘hind me, as far a.s the old man remembers, and forward, 

I'ar as Hope in her llight car. ri*aeh w’itli lier wearied jiinions. 

Sin and Atonement iiu essant go through the lifetime of mortals. 

Sin is brought forth full-grown ; Imt Atoneim-nt .'bleeps in our bosoms 
Still as the cradled babe ; and lireams of heaven ami of angels, 

Cannot awake to sensation ; is like th»" tones in tin* harp’s strings. 

Spirits inii»risoned, that wait «‘vermore tlie deliverer’s finger. 

Therefore, ye cliildren beloved, t{»‘seen<led the Prineo of Atonement, 

Woke the slumherer from slei p, and she stands now' with eyes all resplendent. 
Bright as the vault of the sky, and battles with Sin and o'm’comes her. 
Dow'iiward to earth he came ami, transfigureil, them e reasci'iided, 

Not from the heart in like wise, for there he still lives in the Spirit, 

Loves and atones evermore. So long as Time is, is Atonement. 

Therefore witli rev(*ren(M' take this day her visible token. 

Tokens are d<‘ad if the things live not. Tlie light everlasting 
I'lito the blind is not, but is born of the eye that has vision. 

Neither in bread nor in wine, but in the heart that is liallowed 
Lieth forgiveness enshrined ; the int.milion alone of amendment 
Fruits t»f the earth ennobles to heavenly things, and removes all 
Sin and the guerdon <»f sin. Only Love with liis arms wiile extended, 

IVnitenee weeping and praying; the Will that is tried, and whose gold flows 
Purified forth from the flames ; in a word, mankind by Atonement 
Bivaketh Atonement’s bread, and driiiketli Atonement’s wine-cui). 

But he who eometh up hither, unworthy, with hate in his bosom, 

Seofliug at men and at (Jod, is guilty of Christ’s blessed Inid}', 

And tlie lledeeiner’s blooil ! To himself he eateth and drinketli 
Death ami doom ! And from this, presmve ns, thou lienvenly Father ! 

Are ye ready, ye children, to eat of the liread of Atoiieim'iit V ” 

Thus with emotion he asktsl, and together amswi-red llie (‘liildreii, 

“ Ves ! ” w’ith deep solis iiiterru]»ted. Then rea<l he the dm* .suj)j)lica lions, 

Head the Form of (^>mnlUluoll, and in ehinie.d tlie organ and anthem : 

“O Holy Lamb of (UmI, who lakest away our transgressions, 

Hear us ! give ua thy peace ! have mercy, have merey ujion us ! ” 

Th’ old man, wit.li trembling hand, and lieavenly ja^arls on his eyelid.s, 

Filled now the ehal ice and jiaten, and dealt round the niy.stic.al symbols. 

O, then seemed it to me as if God, with the broail eye of midday, 

^’learer looked iii at the windows, and all the. tr(*es in tli(‘ cbui'ohyard 
Bowed down tlieir .summits of green, and the grass on the, graves 'gan to shiver. 
But in the ehildreii (1 noted it well ; 1 knew ill tliere run a 
Tremor of holy rapture along througli their iee-c’old members. 

Decked like an altar before them, tlicrc .stood the green earth, and above it 
Heaven oi>eiied itself, as of old before Stephen ; they saw there 
^diant in glory the Father, and on his right baud the K.edeeriier. 

Under tliem hear they the clang of Imi’tistriiigs, and angels from gold clouds 
Beckon to them like brothers, and fan with their pinioms of purple. 

Closed was the Teacher’s ta.sk, and w'ith heaven in their hearts and their faces, 
Up rose the children all, and each bowed him, weeping full sorely. 

Downward to kiss that reverend hand, but all of them pres.sed he 
Moved to his bo.soin, and laid, with a prayer, hi.s hands full of blessings, 

Now on the holy breast, and now on the innocent tresses. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

Under a spreadiug i:h(‘stiiut-tre*e 
The village .smithy .staiifl.s ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 

WitJi large and .sinewy hands ; 

And the miisitles of his hniwny arms 
Are .strong as iron hamls. 

His hair is crisn, and hlaek, and hmg, 
Jlis face i.s like the tan ; 

Hi.s lirovv is wet with honest sweat. 

He eartLS whate’er he, ean. 

And Jook.s the whole world in the fa<‘e. 
For he owes not any man. 

Week in. week out, from morn till night, 
You can h(;ar his 1h‘I1ows blow ; 

You e.un hear him swing his heavy .sleilge. 
With nn.'a.sured Ix-at and .slow. 

Like a .se.vton ringing the village bell, 
W'hen the evening sun i.s low. 

And children eomiiig home from .s«*hooI 
Look in at the open d<»or ; 

They love to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the Udlows roar, 

And catch the burning Npark.s lliat 11 
Idke cliafl' from a thr«>shiiig-noor. 

He goe.s on Snmlay to the ehiu«‘li. 

And sits among his hoys ; 

He hears the par.siin pray and preaeh. 

He hears his ilaughter s voi« <*. 

Singing in the village ihoir, 

And it make.s hi.s lieart rejoii-e. 

It .sounds to him like her mother’s voice. 
Singing in Pamdise ! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in tile grave .she lies ; 

And witli his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, — r<‘joicing, — sorrowing, 
Onwnni through life he goes ; 

Each niomijjg sce.s some task begin. 
Each evening .sees it <dose : 

Something attempted, .something done. 
Has earned a niglil’s irpo.se. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy 
friend. 

For the lesson thou hast taught f 


Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its .sounding anvil .shaped 
Ka<di Imniiiig deed and thought. 


ENDYMION. 

Tiir: rising moon ha.s hid tlie .stars ; 

Her level raj's, like gohhm bars. 

Lie on the landseajie green, 

With shadows brown Ix'tween. 

And silver white the river gleams, 

As if Diana, in her dreams, 

ILnl dropt her .silver ]>ow 
Upon the meadow.s low. 

On .such ji trampiil night as thi.s, 

She wok<‘ Kndymioi) witli a kis.s, 

Wlum, sleening in the grove, 

He <li eamea nut of her love. 

Like Diaii's kiss, unasked, un.sought, 
Love gives it.self, but is not bought ; 
Nor voice, nor sound betrays 
Its deep, inipas.sioncd gaze. 

U comes, — the beautiful, the frc«‘, 

Tlie ciiiwii of all humanity, — 

In silcma; and .alone 
To seek the elet t»*d one. 

It lifts tlie houghs, wliosc .shadows deep 
Arc Life's oldivion, tlu* soul’s sleep. 
And ki.s.sc.s the closed eyes 
Of him, who .slumbering lie,'>. 

O weary hearts ! () slmiiTteriiig eyes ! 

O droo]>iiig souls, who.se de.stiiiics 
Are fraught with fear ami pain, 

Vc shall be loved again ! 

No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate, 

Hut some heart, though unknown, 
Kcsj>onds unto his own. 

Res|>omls, — as if with unseen wings, 
All iuigel touched its i|iiivering strings ; 
And whisiK’rs, in its song. 

Where hast thou stayed so long ? ’ 
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the two locks of HAIR. 

from the GERMAN OF PFIZER. 

A YorTH, light-hearted and content, 

1 wander through the world ; 

Here, Arab-like, is ]>itched my tent 
And straight again is furled. 

Y«‘t oft 1 ilroain, that once a wife, 
rlose in my heai-t Mas locke<l, 

Ami in the sweet repose of life 
A blessed (*hild I rocked. 

] wake ! Away that dream, — away ? 

Too long did it remain ! 

S,, long, that both by night and day 
It ever comes again. 

The end lies ever in my thought ; 

T<J a grave .so cold and deep 
Th«' mother beautiful was brought ; 

Then drop! the child ashu'p. 

Ihn noM- tin* dream is wdiolly o’er, 

1 hatin' iniin' eyes and see ; 

And wander through the MorUl once more, 
A youth so light and free. 

Tmo l<Mks — and they aic wondrous 
fair — 

heft me that vision mild ; 

The broM'n is from the mother’s hair. 
The blond is from the child. 

And when I see that lock of gold. 

Pale grows the evening-red ; 

And when the dark lock I behold, 

I wish that I were dead. 


IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY. 

No hav imaros ob los nidoB de antano. 

Spanisft Froverh 

The sun is bright, - - the air is clear. 

The darting swallows soar and sing, 
And from the stately elms I hear 
The bluebird prophesying Spring. 

So blue yon winding river flows. 

It seems an outlet from the skv. 
Where waiting till the west-wind blows, 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 

All things are new ; — the buds, the 
leaves, 

That gild the elm-tree’s nodding crest. 


And even the nest beneath the eaves ; — 
There are no birds in last year’s neat 1 

All things rejoice in youth and love. 

The fulness of their first delight ! 

And learn from tlie soft heavens above 
The melting tenderness of night. 

Maiden, that read’st this simple rhyme. 
Enjoy thy youth, it Mill not stay ; 

Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 

For O, it is not always May ! 

Enjoy the Spring of Love and Youth, 
To some good angel leave the rest ; 

For Time M ill teach thee soon the truth. 
There are no birds in last year’s nest ! 


THE RAINY DAY. 

The day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It i-ains, and the wind is never weary ; 
Tlie vine still clings to tin* mouldering 
Mali, 

Bui at every gust the dciad leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 


My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weaiy ; 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering 
Past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the 
blast, 

Ami the days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still sdiining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 

Into each life some rain must fall. 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 


GOD’S-ACRE. 

I I LIKE that ancient Saxon phrase, which 
calls . 

The. burial-ground God’s-Acre ! It w 
just ; 

It consecrates each grave Mdthin its walls. 
And breathes a beniaon o’er the sleep- 
ing dust. 


God’s-Acre ! Yes, that blessed name im- 
parts 

Comfort to those, who in the grave 
have sown 
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The seed that they had garnered in their 
hearts, 

Their bread of life, alas ! no more their 
own. 

Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 

In the sure faith, that we shall rise 
again 

At the great liarve.st, w'heii tlie archan- 
gel’s blast 

Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and 
grain. 

Tlien shall the good stand in immortal 
bloom. 

In the fairgaj-dens of tliat secmid birth ; 

And each bl ight blossom mingle its ])er- 
fiirne 

With tliat of flowers, which never 
bloomed on earth. 

With thy rude ])loughshare, Ih-ath, turn 
nj> tlie sod, 

And spread the furrow for the seed we 
sow ; 

This is the fiedd and Acre of our (5od, 

This is the place where huiiiaii harvests 
grow ! 


TO THE RIVER CHARLES. 

River ! that in sileiue windest 

Through the meadows, bright and free. 
Till at length thy rest thou fimlest 
In the bosom of the s«!a ! 

Four long years of mingh'd feeling. 

Half in rest, and half in .strib*, 

1 have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life. 

Thou hast taught me, Silent River ! 

Many a lesson, deep and hmg ; 

Thou hast been a generous giver ; 

I can give thee but a song. 

Oft in sadness and in illness, 

1 have watched thy current glide. 

Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflowed me, like a tide. 

And in better hours and brighter. 

When 1 saw thy water.s gleam, 

I have felt my heart beat lighter. 

And leap onward with thy strt-'am. 


Not for this alone I love thee. 

Nor because thy waves of blue 

From celestial seas above thee 
Take their own celestial hue. 

Where yan shadowy woodlands hide thee, 
And thy waters disajijiear. 

Friends 1 love have dwedt be.side thee. 
And have made thy margin dear. 

More than this ; — thy name reminds me 
ld‘ thrc<‘ liieiids, all true and tried ; 

Ami that name, like magic, hinds me 
Closer, closer to thy side. 

Friends my soul with joy rememhers ! 
How like (piivering flames they start, 

Wlieii I fun lh<‘ living embers 

On the. heartli -.stone of my heart ! 

T is fur tliis, thou Silent River I 
That my .spirit leans to thee ; 

Thoii hast lu'cii a generous giver, 

Take this idle song from me. 


BLIND I5ARTIMEUS. 

IR.ind Rartinieus at the gates 
Of .lerndif* in darkness waits ; 

He liear.s tie* eiowd ; — lie hears a breath 
8ay, “It is Christ of Nazareth ! *’ 

Ami calls, in tones of agony, 

€\{y}<Tbv fxe ! 

The thronging multitudes increase ; 
Blind Bartimeus, hold thy peace ! 

But .still, above the noisy crowd, 

The beggar’s ery is shrill and loud ; 
Entil they say, “ He calleth thee ! ” 
Oa/wrc<, ^(ipaiy<p(M)veT ere / 

Then saith the Christ, as silent stands 
The crowd, “What wilt thou at my 
hands ? ’’ 

And he replies, “ O give me light ! 
Rabbi, restore the blind man’s sight. 
And Jesus answers, "TTra^e 
'H irl^rts crov tr^auKe ere / 

Ye that have eyews, yet cannot see. 

In darkness and in miserj*, 

Recall those mighty Voices Three, 
'IijcoCf fXirfO'dt' ge / 

Odfxreij iyeipaij ihraye / 

! 'H Triaris <rov (r4<TtaK4 / 



MAIDENHOOD. 
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THE GOBLET OF LIFE. 

Filled is Life’s goblet to the brim ; 

Aiul thougli my eyes with tears are dim, 
1 see its sparkling bubbles swim, 

And chant a nielam holy hymn 
With solemn voice ami slow. 

No ])urpie ilowers, — no garlands green. 
C'onceal the goblet’ .s shade or sheen, 

Nor nunUlening draught s of Hij»poerene, 
lake gleams of sunshine, flash between 
Thick leaves of mistletoe. 

’Phis g<»blet, wrought with curious art, 
is (iiled with waters, that upstart. 

When the deep fountains of the. heart, 
r>y strong ('oiivulsioiis rent apart. 

Are running all to waste. 

And as it mantling ])asses round. 

With ftmiiel is it wreathed and erowne.d, 
Whose seed Hiul foliag<‘ sun-imbrowned 
Are in its waters stee[)ed and drowned, 
And give a bitter taste. 

Ahovt* the lowly plants it towau's, 

'Die ieiinel, witli its yellow flowers, 

.\iid in an earli<M’ age than ours 
Was gift<^d with the wondrous power.s, 
Lost visitni to restore. 

It gave new .strength, and fearless mood ; 
And ghuliators, li<*rce ami rude, 

Mingled it in tludr daily food ; 

And he who battled and sul>due<l, 

A wreath of fennel wore. 

Tlxen in Life’s goblet freely press, 

Tile leaves that give it bitterness. 

Nor ]»ri7e the colored waters less. 

For in thy darkness and distress 

New light and strength they give ! 

And he who has not learned to know 
How false its sparkling bubbles show, 
How bitter are the drops of woe, 

With which its brim may overflow, 

He has not learned to live. 

The prayer of Ajax was for light ; 
Through all that dark and desperate fight. 
The blackness of that noonday night, 

He asked but the return of sight, 

To see his foeman’s face. 

^ our unceasing, earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light, — for strength to bear 


Our portion of the weight of care. 

That crushes into dumb despair 
One half the human race. 

O suffering, sad humanity ! 

0 ye afflicted ones, who lie 
Steeped to the lips in misery, 
l.onging, ami yet afraid to die, 

raticiit, though sorely tried I 

1 pledge you in this cup of grief. 

Where floats the fennel's bitter leaf \ 
The Battle of our Life is brief, 

The alarm, — the struggle, — the reiliel. 
Then sleep we side by side. 


MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden ! with the meek, brown eyes, 
la whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dii.sk in (wening skies ! 

Thou whose locks out.shine the sun, 
Oobbm tr<i.ss(<s, wreatlied in one, 

As the braided streamlets run ! 

Standing, with reluctant feet, 

Wliero the brook ami river meet. 
Womanhood and childhood fleet! 

Gazing, with a timid glamte. 

On the brooklet’s swift advance. 

On tlu* river’s broad expanse I 

Deep ami still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem, 

As tlie river of a dream. 

Then why pause with indecision, 

Wnen briglit ang(*ls in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysiau ? 

See.st thou .shadows sailing by. 

As the dove, with startled eye, 

Sees the falcon’s shadow fly ? 

Hearcst thou voices on the shore, 

That our ears perceive no more. 
Deafened by tne cataract’s roar ? 

O, thou child of many prayers ! 

Life hath quicksands, — Lite hath snares I 
Care and age come unawares ? 

Like the s-well of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon. 

May glides onward into June, 
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Childhood is the bough, where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many-nunil>ered ; — 
Age, that bough with snows encumbered. 

Gather, then, each flower that grows, 
Wlien the young heart overflows, 

To embalm that tent of snows. 

Bear a lily in thy hand ; 
rhit(*K of bmss cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 

Bear through sorrow, wrong, and rutli. 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 

On thy lip.s the smile of trutli. 

O, that dew, like Inilm, shall steal 
into wounds that cannot heal, 

Even as sleep our eyes doth seal ; 

And that smile, like sumshine, dart 
Into many a sunless hem't, 

For a smile of God thou art. 


EXCEI.SIOK. 

The shades of night were, falling bust, 

As through an Alpine village; ])as.sed 
A youth, who hore, ’mid .snow and ice, 
A Iwnner with tin* strange device, 
h'>xcclsior ! 

His brow was sad ; his eye beiieatli. 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

In happy homes ho saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 


Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan. 
Excelsior ! 

<< Try not the.Pass ! ” the old man said 
“Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide I ” 
And lond that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior ! 

“ 0 stay,” the maiden said, “and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast ! 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 

But still he answered, w ith a sigh, 
Excelsior ! 

“ Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch 
Ik‘W’ure the awful avalanche ! ” 

This w.'is tlie peasant’s last Good-night, 
A voice r<‘plied, far U]) the height, 
Exc(‘lsior ! 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint. Bernard 
Uttered the oft*rept;ateil prayer, 

A voice <’ri<*d through the startled air, 
Excelsior ! 

A traveller, by the faithful hound, 
Half-burif'd in the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his haml of ice 
Tliat banner with tlie strange device. 
Excelsior ! 

I 

There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifele.s.s, but Ix'autiful, he lay, 

And from tlie sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excel.sior ! 
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POEMS ON SLAVERY. 


|Thf following poems, with one exception, were written at sea, in the latter part of October, 184‘2. 
( had not then heard of Dr. (’himning’s death. Since that event, the poem addreeaed to him is no 
longer appropriate. 1 Iwve decidetl, however, to let it remain as it w'as wrritten, in teatimony of my 
julmiration for a great and good man.] 


TO AVILLIAM K. (TIANNINO. 

'PuK p.'igo.', of thy book 1 rcutl. 

And as 1 closed eni’li one, 

My heart, rosjjondin^, ever said. 

Servant of God ! well done ! * 

V’ell (ion«" ! Thv words ale great and 
JH.ld ; 

At tiTiK's tliey seem to me. 

Like Lntlier’s, in the days of ohl, 
lTalf-hatth‘s for the free. 

tb> oil, until this land revokes 
Tlie olil and e.liartereil Iii(‘, 

'I’he feudal <*urse, whose whi])s ami yokc.s 
Insult humanity. 

A voi<'e is ever at thy side 
Speaking in tones of might, 
lake the prophetic voice, that <*rieil 
To John in Patinos, “ Write ! ” 

Write ! and tell out thi.s bloody tale ; 

Record this dire eelip.se, 

Tliis Day of Wrath, this Endless Wail, 
This dread Apocalyv»se I 


THE SLAVE’S DREAM. 

Reside the ungathered rice he lay. 

His sickle in his hand ; 

His breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand. 

A^in, in the mist and shadow of slee}), 
He saw his Native Land. 

V ide through the landscape of his dreatn.s 
The lordly Niger flowed ; 

Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 
Once more a king he strode ; 

And heard the tinlding caravans 
Descend the mountain -road. 

He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 
Among her children stand ; 


'riiey clasped his iict k, they kissed his 
cheeks, 

'rhey hehl him b 3 ' tlie hand ! — 

A tear hurst from the sleeper’s lids 
And hdl into the sand. 

Ami then at furious speed he rode 
Along the Niger’s hank ; 

Hi.s briclle-reiiis w<Te golden chains, 
And, with a martial clank, 

At each leap he could feel his scabbard 
of steel 

Smiting his .stallion’s flank. 

Hefore him, like a hlood-red flag, 

The bright niuniiigoes flew ; 

From morn till night he followed their 
flight. 

O’er ]>laiiis where. th(< tamarind grew. 
Till he .saw the I'oofs of CaflVe huts, 

Ami the ocean ro.se to view. 

At night he heai*d the lion roar, 

And the hyena srream. 

And the river-hor.se, as he crushc<l the 
n*eds 

Beside .some hidden stream ; 

And it pass(‘d, like a glorious roll of 
drums. 

Through the triumph of hi.s dream. 

The forests, with their myriad tongues, 
Shouted of libertj’- ; 

And the Blast of the De.sert cried aloud, 
AVith a voice so wild and free, 

That he started in his sleep and .smiled 
At their tempestuous glee. 

He did not feel the drivci’s whip. 

Nor the burning heat of day ; 

For Death had illumined the T^and of 
Sleep. 

And his lifeles.s body la.y 
A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away I 
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THE GOOD PART, 

THAT SHALL NOT BE TAKEN AWAY. 

She dwells by Great Kenliawa’s side. 
In valleys ‘'nid cool ; 

And all her hope and all her jnide 
Are in the village seliool. 

Her soul, like the truTisparent air 
That robes the hills above, 

Thoup[h not ol‘ earth, eneir<-lt‘s there 
All things with arms of Jove. 

And thus she walks among her girls 
With juaise and mild ?-ebnkes ; 

Subduing e\m rude village e.hiirls 
By her angelie looks. 

She roads to them at evenli<le 
Of One who t'atne to save. ; 

To east the ciiptive’s (diaiiis aside 
An<l liberate the slavt^ 

And oft the blessed time foretells 
When all irnm shall be free ; 

And nmsieal, as silver bells, 

Their falling chains shall be. 

And followitig her beloved Lord, 

In <leeent. ]>oveity, 

She makes her life one sweet record 
And tieed of charity. 

For sln^ was rich, ainl gave uji all 
To break the iron bands 

Of those who waited in lj<*r hall, 

And labored in In-r lands. 

Long since beyond the Soul hern Sea 
Their outbound sails have sped, 

While she, in, meek humility, 

Now earns lier daily bread. 

It is their prayers, which never cease. 
That clothe* her with such grace ; 

Their blessing is the light of peace 
That shines upon her face. 


THE SLAVE IN THE DISMAL 
SWAMP. 

In dark fens of the Dismal Swamp 
The hunted Negro lay ; 

He saw the fire of the midnight camp, 
And heard at times a horae’s tramp 
And a bloodhound's distant bay. 


Where will-o**the-wispB and glow-worms 
sliine, 

III bulrush and in brake ; 

When? waving mosses shroud the pine, 
And the cedar grows, and the poisonous 
vine 

Is spotted like the snake ; 

Where hardly a human foot could pass, 
Or a human heart would dare. 

On the quaking turf of the green morass 
lie crouclied in the rank and tangled 
grass. 

Like a wild beast in his lair. 

A poor old slave, infirm and lame; 

Great scars dt'forined his face ; 

On his forehead he bore the brand of 
sbnmo. 

And the rags, that liidhis mangled frame, 
Were the liv^ery of disgrace. 

All things above were bright and fair, 
All things were glad and free ; 

Lithe squirrels darted here and there. 
And wild birds filled the echoing air 
With .songs of Liberty ! 

(>n him alone was th(‘ doom of pain, 
From llu' morning of his birth ; 
f>]i him alone the curse of Cain 
Iddl, like a flail <in tlie gai'iieied grain, 
And struck him to tin* earth! 


THE SLAVE SINGING AT MID- 
NIGHT. 

Louu he .sang the psalm of David ! 
He, a Negro and enslaved, 

Sang of Israel's victory, 

Sang of Zion, bright and free. 

In that hour, when night is calmest. 
Sang he from the Hebrew Psalmist, 

In a voice so sweet and clear 
That 1 could not choose but hear, 

Songs of triumph, and ascriptions, 
Such as reached the swart il^gjqitians. 
When upon the Red Sea coast 
Perished Pharaoh and his host. 

And the voioe of his devotion 
I Filled my soul with strange emotion ; 

For its tones by turns ivere glad, 
i S'weetl 5 ^ solemn, wildly sad. 
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Paul and Silas, in their prison, 

Sang of Christ, tlie Lord arisen. 

And an eartli«iuake’s arm of might 
Broke their dungeon-gates at night. 

But, aliis ! what holy angel 
Brings tlie Slave this glad evangel ? 
And what earthquake’s arm of might 
Breaks his dungeon-gates at night ? 


thp: witnesses. 

In Oeean’s wide domains. 

Half buried in the sands. 

Lie skeletons in chains, 

With shackled feet and hands. 

Beyond tlu' fall of dews, 
bet'per than ])lummet li<*s. 

Float sliii)s, with all their crews. 

No more to sink nor rise. 

There the black Slave-ship swims, 

Kn ighted with human forms, 

Wl»ose fettered, fleshless liinh.s 
Are not the s}»ort of storms. 

Tin •se aire the bones (.tf Slaves ; 

They gleam from tin* abyss ; 

They ery, fnnn yawning waves, 

“ We are the Witnesses ! ” 

Within Eartli’s wide domains 
Are markets for men’s lives ; 

Their necks an* galled with chains. 
Their wrists are cramped witli gyves. 

Dead bodies, that the kite 
In des(?rts makes its juvy ; 

Murders, that with ajlVight 

Scare school-boys from their play ! 

All evil thoughts and deeds ; 

Anger, and lust, and ])ride ; 

The foulest, rankest weeds. 

That choke Life’s groaning tide ! 

These are the woes of Slaves ; 

They glare from the abyss ; 

They cry, from unknown graves, 

** We are the Witnesses ! *’ 


THE QUADEOON GIRL. 

Tke Slaver in the broad lagoon 
Lay moored with idle sail ; 
He waited for the rising moon. 
And for the evening gale. 


Under the shore his boat was tied. 

And all her listless crew 
Watched the gray alligator slide 
Into the still bayou. 

Odors of orango-llowers, and spice, 
Ileaclied them from time to time, 

Like aii-s that breathe from Paradise 
Ujion a world of crime. 

The Planter, under his roof of thatch, 
Smoked tlioiight fully and slow ; 

The Slaver’s thumb was on the latch, 

He seemed in haste to go. 

He said, “ My ship at anehor rides 
In yonder hioad lagoon ; 

I only wait the evening tides, 

And the rising of tin; moon." 

Before tlu'm, with her face upraised, 

In timi<l attilmh*, 

Like one half curious, half amazed, 

A Quadroon maidim stood. 

Her cj’es W(‘re large, and full of light, 
H<*r arms ami neck were bare ; 

No ganm'ut. sbowore, save a kirtle bright, 
And her own long, raven hair. 

And on her lips there ]dayed a smile 
As holy, Tn<‘ck, and faint. 

As lights in .sodjc cathedral aisle 
'Phe features of a saint. 

The soil is barren, — the farm is old " ; 
The thoughtful j>lanter said ; 

Then looked upon the Slaver’s gold, 

And then upon the maid. 

His heart within him was at strife 
With such accursed gains : 

For he knew wdiose passions gave her life. 
Whose blood ran in her veins. 

But the voice of nature was too weak ; 

He took the glittering gold ! 

I Then pale as death grew the maiden's 
cheek, 

Her hands as icy cold. 

The Slaver led her from the door. 

He led her by the hand. 

To be his slave and nararaour 
In a strange and aistant land I 
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TH£ AVARNING. -[ Tho poor, blind Slave, the. scoir andje^t 

Beware ! The Israelite of old, who tore ! ,, . , , . , . 

The lion in his path, — when, poor | l-xp'red, and thousands perished in th. 
and blind. I ' 


He saw the bhissc^d light of heaven no 1 
more, 1 

Shorn of liis noble strength and forced | 
to grind 

In prison, and at last led forth b) be 

A pander to Pliilisline revelry, — 

Uj)on the pillars of the temjile laid 
His dosperab* liands, and in its over- 
throw 

Destroyed himself, and with him those 
wlio made 

A cruel mockery of his sightless woe ; 


Tliertt is a j)oor, blind Samson in tlti- 
land. 

Shorn of Iii.s strength and bound in 
bond.s of .steel, 

Who may, in some grim revel, raise his 
hand. 

Ami shako the pillars of this Common- 
weal, 

; Till the vast TeJiijde of our liber- 
i ties 

} A sha]>ele.ss nmss of wreck and rubbish 


THE SF’ANISH STUDENT. 

DRAMATIS PERSON.®. 

VirronjAN i 

IlYl’OI.ITO ) 

The ( ’oiTNT OF Lara ( 

PoN Carlos ( 

The Arcubishoi* op Tolruo. 

A Cardinal. 

Hrj.TRAN Clu'ZAIlO 

Pautolomf- Uou\n 

The Papke CnR\ of Guaparr.ama. 

Pepro Crespo ...... 

Pancho ... 

Francisco 

Chispa 

Baltasar 

Prbciosa 

Anoelic.a 

Martina 

|||||||.ORES 

Gypsies, Musicians, 

ACT I. The hou.se was crowded ; and the busy 

fans 

Scene 1. — Count of Lara's chain Among the gavly dressed and ]»erfiimed 
hers, yifjht. The Count in his dre.ss- ladies 

mg-g^, sm,.king and convrrsing rrith ri„trere<l like butterflies among the 
Don Cabu.8. » 

Ijarn. You were not at the play to- There was the Countess of Medina Celi ; 
night, Don Carlos ; The Goblin Lady with her Phantom 

How happened it ? Lover, 

Don C. 1 had engagements else- Her Lindo Don Diego : Doha Sol, 
where. And Doha Serahna, and her cousins. 

Pray who was there ? Don C. A\Tiat was the play ? 

Lara. Why, all the town and court. Lara. It was a dull affair; 


. AS'nnients of Alcald. 
Gentlemen of MadriH. 


('aunt of the Gypsies. 

A younc Gypsy. 

Alcalde. 

Al-guacil. 

Ijara's Servant. 
Victorian's -S’crt-anr, 
Innkeeper. 

A Gypsy Girl. 

A poor Girl. 

The. Padre Cura\s Ifiece. 
Preciosa'’s Alaid. 
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Dnc of lhos<* oomodiesi in wliicli you see, 

As Lope sa}'s, the history of the world 

P, ought down from Genesis to the Day 
of Judgment. 

Tlunewere three duels 1‘oiight in the first 

Three gentlemen reeeiving deadly 
wounds. 

Laying their hands upon tlndr hearts, 
and saving, 

‘•D, 1 am d<‘ad !” a lover in a elo.set. 

An old liidalgo, and a gay Don Juan, 

A Ihma Inez with a blacik mantilla. 

Followed at twilight hy an unknown 
lover, 

Wiio looks intently wht‘re: he knows she 
is not ! 

y>e/i C. i)f eiuirse, tlie Pn'ciosa dane<*d 
to-night ? 

fjKrif. And never liett<M‘. Kvery foot- 
step fell 

A'> lightly as a sunheem on the water. 

1 think the girl extremely ])eantilul. 

fhni f'. .VIuH>st heyoiid the ])nvileg<- 
of woman 1 

I n;uv her in the I’rado yesterday. 

Her ‘'let) was royal, — <[ueeii-like, and 
In*r face 


As heantilul as a saint’s in Paradise. 

LiU'u . May not a saint fall from her 
Paradise, 

And he no more a saint ? 

l}i)H ('. Why do you a.sk ? 

hn'it. llecuuse, I have heard it said 
tills angt'l fell. 

And though she a virgin outwardly'. 

Within she is a sinner ; like those panels 

Of iloors and altar-pieees the ohl monks 

Painted ill eoiivents, with the Virgin 
Marv 

< Ml the outside, and on the inside Venus ! 
IJdh C. Von do her wrong ; indeed, 
yon do her wrong ! 

She is as virtiums as she is fair. 

Loru. How eredulons you an* ! AVliy' 
look you, friend, 

There ’.snot a virtuous woiiiau in Madrid, 

In tliis whole oily I And would you per- 
suade me 

T hat a men; daiieing-girl, who shows 
herself, 

Night Iv, half naked, on the stage, f<»r 
money, 

Aiul with voluptuous motions fires the 
blood 

Df ineonsiderate youth, is to be lield 

A motlel for her virtue? 


Dtm C. You forg<‘t 

She is a Gypsy girl. 

Lara. ' And therefore woi 

The easier. 

Don C. Nay, not to be won at all 
The only virtue that a Gyiisy prizes 
Is chastity. That is her only virtue. 
Dearer than life .sin* kohls it . 1 remem- 

ber 

A Gypsv woman, a vile, .shanu'less bawd. 
Whose eraft was to bi'tray the young and 
fair ; 

And y’et this woman was above all brib(*.s 
And when a noble, lonl, tonelied by' liei 
beauty. 

The wild ami wizard beauty of her race, 
Olfered h<;r gohl to be what she made 
others, 

Sin* turned njam him, witli a look of 
scorn, 

And smote liiin in the face ! 

Jmi'o. Ainl does that })rove 

That. Preciosa is abovt* suspii ion ? 

Don (I It proves a iioblemaii may be 
rej nil sell 

Wh<*ii he thiukscoiKiuest easy. 1 believe 
'fhal woman, in h(‘i- deeiiest degrada- 
tion, 

llohls someUiing sacred, something un- 
detiled, 

Some jdedge and ket'p.sake of heir higher 
nature, 

And, like tin* diamond in tin; dark, re- 
tains 

Some, ijueindiless gleam of the celestial 
light ! 

horn. Yet Preeio.sa would have taken 
the gold. 

lh,)i C. {rishit/). I do not tliink so. 

Lara. I am sure of it. 

Put why this haste ' Stoyet a little 
loiigei. IP" 

And fight the Imttles of your Dulcinea. 

Pan fJ. ’T is late. I must begone, 
for if I slay 

You will Jiot be [lersiiadird. 

Lara. Yes ; ]>ersuade me. 

Do/i (I No one so deaf as he who will 
not Iiear ! 

Lara, No oin; .so hlind as he who will 
not see ! 

Ikm a. And .so good night. 1 wish 
j'ou j)lea.sant dream.s, 

And greater faith in woman. \Exit. 

Lara. Greater faith ! 

I have the givate.st faith ; for I lielieve. 
Vietorinn is h«*r lover, 1 believe 
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That 1 shall he to-morrow ; and there- 
after 

Another, and another, and another, 
('basing each other thmugii her zodiac. 

As Taurus chases Aries. 

{Enter FuAN'CisiCO with a casket.) 

Well, Francisco, 
Wliat speed w-ith Pn ciosa ? 

Fran. None, my lord. 

81ic 5 sends your jewels hack, and bids me 
tell you 

Sluf is not to h<t pnrchasf d hy your g<jld. 
Lara. Then 1 will try some otlier way 
to win her. 

Pray, <lost thou know Vif^tmian '? 

]^ran. Yes, my hud ; 

I saw him at tin* jeweller’s to-day. 

Lara. What was he doing there ^ 
Fran. 1 saw him huy 

A golden ring, th.'it liml a riihy in it. 
Lara, Wa.'- there another Uk<^ it t 
Fran. ( )ne so like it 

1 could not rhoo.se between them. 

Lara, It is well, 

To-m<»rr(»w morning bringthat ringtome. 
Do not forget. Now' liglit uu* to my bed. 

[E.iTnnf. 

Bcknk TI. ■ J siirrf in Madriil. Enter 
thllsCA, /iif/otri'tf b)( musicians, irith a j 
thitfiiipc^ *fnitar't, anti other i nst runa u is. 

Chisfta. Abernuncii* Satiinas ! and a \ 
j>lagm^ on all h»\ ers who ramble abo\it at ‘ 
night, <lrinking tin' elemeiit.s, instead cd' 1 
sleeping (piietly in their beds. Every! 
^lead man to bis eeim-teiy, say 1 ; am! i 
every friar to bis mona.sterv. N*»w, here ’s j 


Kow% look you, you are gentlemen wha 
lead the life of crickets ; you enjoy hun- 
ger by day and noise by nigbt. Yet, I 
beseech you, for this once 1^ not loud, 
but pathetic ; for it is a serenade to a 
damsel in b(‘d, and not to the Man in the 
Moon. Yi ur object is not to arouse and 
terrify, but to .sootluj and bring lulling 
dreams. Therefore, each shall not play 
upon his instrument as if it were the only 
one in the universe, but gently, and witn 
a certain modesty, according with the 
others. Pray, how may 1 call thy name, 
fricml ? 

First Mus. (b-rdnimo Gil, at your 
service. 

("hispa. I'A cry tub smells of the wine 
that is in it. Pray, Gerdnimo, is not 
Saturday an unpleasant day with thee ? 

First Mus. Wliy so ? 

t'hisfta. Uecause I Ijave lieard it 
said tliat Saturday is an iin}»leasiint 
day with those who have but one shirt. 
jMore<A-«T, 1 hav»* .seen thee at the tavern, 
and if thou eanst run as fast as thou 
4'anst <lriuk, 1 .should like to hunt hares 
with tliee. What instrument, is tliat ? 

Firs* ^[ns. An .\ragonese bagpipe. 

Fhispa.. Pray, art tliou relat«*d to the 
bagj»iper i)f I’ujalanee, who asked a 
maraveili for playing, and ten f»>r leav' 
ingolf 

First Mas. No, Vtuir honor. 

i'hispa. I am glail of it. Wliat other 
instruments have we ? 

.Second and Third Jlnsicitins, We, 
]*laY the bandurria. 

i'hispii. A ]*leasing instrument. And 
tliou * 


my masti*r, Victorian, yesterday a eow- 
keeper, and to-day a gentleman ; yester- 
day a .stiuleiit^ ami to-day a lover ; ami 
1 must be up later tlian tlie uighliiigah', 
for a.s tile abbot sings so must the 
Uacristaii respond. <bul grant he may 
,*soon be married, for then .shall all this 
serenading eease. Ay, marry ! marry ! j 
marry ! Mother, what «loes marry mean ? i 
It means to spin, ti* bt*ar ehildreii, and 
to wee]), my daughter ! .And, of a truth, 
tlieiv is something more in matrimony 
than the wedding-ring. {To the musi- 


i Fourth ^^us. The iife. 
j Chispa, I like it ; it hn.s a eheerful, 

' .soul -stirring sound, that soars u]) to my 
[ lady’s window like the .song of a swallow'. 
Ami you others ? 

j (tfher it/ws. AVe are the singers, please 
your honor. 

('hispa. A'ou are too many. Do you 
think w.' are going to sing mass in the 
eathedral of t’l'udova i Four men can 
make but little use of one shoe, and I see 
not how you can all sing in one song. 
Ihit follow me along the garden wall. 


rians.) And now, gentlemen, Pax vobis- That is the way niv muster climbs to the 
cum ! as the as.s said to the cabbages. ; lady's window. It is by the Yiear s 
Pray, walk this way ; and don’t hang skirts that the Devil climbs into the 
down your head.s. It is no di>grace to , U'lfry. Gome, follow' me, and make no 
have an old father and a raggeil shirt, noise. [Exuent. 
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Scene III. — Pbeciosa’s chamber. She j Thus stealthily \>y night. Where hast 
stands at the oj/en xniiuiow. { thou Ihu'U ? 

Prec. How slowly through the lilac- i Since yesterday 1 have no news from thee. 


actuited air 
Descends the tranquil moon ! Dike ■ 
thistle-down | 

The vapory clouds iloat in the i>eaceful i 
sky ; I 

And sweetly from yoJi hollow’ vaults of j 
shade . 

The nightingales breathe out their souls ! 

in .song. | 

And hark ! what songs of love, what j 
soul -like .sounds. 

Answer them from below ! 


SKUKNA])L', 

Stars of the sinniuv'v night ! 

Far in yon a/.ure deej>s. 

Hide, hiile your golden light ! 

She sheeps ! 

My lady .slee[>s I 
Slee})s ! 

Moon of the. siininier night I 

Far dijwn you western steei>s, 

Sink, sink in .silver light ! 

She sleeps ! 

My lady sleeps ! 

Sleeps ! 

Wiml of the snmiiier night ! 

Where yondi-r woodbine crcejis, 

Fold, fold thy 1 unions light ! 

She sleeps ! 

My lady sleejis I 
Sleejis ! 

Dream-s of the sunimer night ! 

Tell her, her lover keep.s 
Watcdi ! wliile in slumbers light 
She .sleeps ! 

My la<ly sleej)s ! 

Sleeps I 

{Enter Victorian by the balcony.) 

T id. Poor little dove ! Thou trem- 
blest like a leaf ! 

Prcc. I am so frightened ! ’T is for 
thee I tremble ! 

1 hate to have thee climb that w’all bj' ' And with tl 
ni^<ht » I .srhoohs 

^ thee ? I I see thee ilance <’achuohas. 

* ^ct. ^ Nmip, my love, but thou. Free. In good sooth, 

J ree. ’T is very dangerous ; and when 1 dance with learned doctors of the 
thou art gone i sclm ds 

1 chide myself for letting thee come here - To-morrow morning. 


l^ict. Since yesterilay 1 have been iu 
Alcala. 

Exelong the time will come, sweet 
Preciosa, 

When that <lull di.stanct* shall no more 
divide u.s ; 

An<l 1 no more .shall scale tliy wall by 

. night 

! To steal u ki.ss from thee, as I do now', 
Free. An hoin-st thief, to steal hut 
what thou givest. 

Viet. And we shall sit together uii. 
molested. 

And w'urd.s of tnn* Iov»‘ ])ass from tongue 
to tongue. 

As singing binls from one bough to an- 
other. 

Prcc. That wen* a Hie to make time 
envious ! 

1 knew that tlnm would.st come to me 
to-niglit. 

I .saw tln‘ 0 . at tin* play. 

Vid. Sweet tdiild of air ! 

Nev'er did I behold thee so at tins! 

And giirnn“nti*d in beauty as to-night ! 

What hast thou done to make thee look 
so fair ? 

Prcc. Am I not always fair ? 

Vid. Ay, ami .so fair 

That 1 am jealous of all e^c.s that sec 
( Ijee, 

And wish tliat they were blind. 

Prcc. I h(u‘d them not; 

W'hen thou art iwes<>nt, 1 set* none but 
thee ! 

Vief. There’s nothing fair nor beau- 
tiful, but take.s 

Sometbing from thee, tbal makf;.s it 
beaniiful. J,, 

Prcc. And yet thou leavest me for 
those dusty books. 

Vief. Tlmu <'onie.st betw'een me and 
thosi* books tf>o often ! 

I see. tbv face in everything I see ! 

The paiiiting.s iu the chapel w’car thy 
look.s, 

Tlie cantieles are changed to sarabands, 
learned doctora of the 
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What groups should we behold about the 
death-bed, 

Putting to shame the group of Niobe ! 
What joyful welcomes, and what sad 
farewells ! 

What stony tears in those congealed eyes 1 
What visible joy or anguish in those 
cheeks ! 

What bridal pomps, and what funereal 
shows ! 

What foes, like gladiators, lieree and 
struggling ! 

What lovers with their marble lips to 
getht!!- ! 

Hup. Ay, there it is ! and, if 1 were 
in love. 

That is the very ^loint I most should 
dread. 

This magic glass, these magic spells of 
thine, 

Might tell a tale were better h‘ft untold. 
For instance, they might show ns thy 
fair cousin. 

The Laily Violaiite, bathed in tears 
Of love and anger, like the maid of 
Colehis, 

Whom thou, another faithless Argonaut, 
Having won that g(d<leii lle<'ce, a woman’s 
loV(‘, 

Desertest for this (llaiiet*. 

Viet. Hold thy peace ! 

She cares not for nu'. She may wed 
another. 

Or go into a convent, and, thus dying, 
Marry Achilles in the Fdysiau Fii-lds. 
Hyp. (ri.siiKj). And .so, good night I 
Hood morning, 1 shuuM say. 

{Chu'k strikrs threr. ) 

Hark ! how the loud and }>onderoii.s mac(' 
of Time 

Knocks at the golden |KU'tals of the day ! 
And so, once more, good night I We ’ll 
sp<*ak more largely 
Of Preciosa when w’e Tueet again. 

Get thee* to Wd, and the mngh'ian. Sleep, 
Shall show her to thee, in his magic gla.ss. 
In all her loveline.s.s. Good night ! 

Viet. Good night ! 

But not to bed ; for I must read awhile. 
{Throws himself ifiio th^ arm-chair which 
Htpolito has left, and lays a large book 
open upon his knees.) 

Mnst read, or sit in reverj' and watch 
Th» changing color of tne waves that 
break 


Upon the idle sea-shore of the mind ! 
Visions of Fame ! that once did visit me, 
Making night glorious with your smile, 
where are ye 1 

O, wdio shall give me, now that ye are 
gone, 

Juicesof those immortal plants that bloom 
U])on Olympus, making us immortal ? 
Or teach me where that wondrous man- 
drake grows 

W^ho-se imigic root, toi’ii from the earth 
with groans. 

At midniglit hour, can scare the fiends 
away, 

And make the mind prolific in its fancies 
1 hav(; the wish, but want the will, to 
act ! 

Souls of gn at men departed ! Ye whose 
words 

Have come to light from the swift rivei 
of 'Piim*, 

ldk<* Homan swords found in the, Tagus’ 
Iwd, 

Where is the strength to wield the arms 
ye bore 

From the barred visor of Antiquity 
Kellected shines tlie eternal light of Truth, 
As from a miiror ! All the means of 
act ion ~ 

The .shapele.ss masses, tin* materials — 
Lie everywhi'ie about us. What we. need 
Is the e<*le.stial five to (‘hauge the flint 
1 nto train.spau'ut e.rvstal, bright and clear. 
That fin^ is geni\is ! The rude peasant 
sits 

At evening in his smoky cot, and dmws 
With I'lnircoal uncouth figures on the 
wall. 

The son of genius comes, foot-sore with 
travel. 

And iH^gs a sln.dter from the inclement 
night. 

He takes the charcoal from the ]»easant’s 
hand, 

And, by the magic of his touch at once 
Transiigurtal, all its hidden virtues sltine. 
And, in the eyes of the astonished clown, 
It gleams a diamond ! Even thustrans- 
fonned. 

Rude jx>pular traditions and old tales 
8hine as immortal poems, at the touch 
Of some poor, hoiiseless, homeless, w^an- 
dering bard, 

Who had but a night’s lodging for his 
pains. 

But there are brighter dreams than those 
of Fame, 
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Which are the dreams of Love ! Out of 
the heart 

Rises the bright ideal of these dreams. 
As from some woodland fount a spiiit 
rises 

And sinks again into its silent deeps, 

Kre the enamored knight can touch her 
robe ! 

’T is this ideal that the soul of man, 
lake the enamored knight beside the 
fountain, 

Waits for upon the margin of Life’s 
stream ; 

Waits to behold her rise from the dark 
waters, 

t’lad in a mortal shape ! Alas ! how 
many 

Must wait in vain ! The stream flows 
evermore, 

flat fj'oiii its silent deeps no spirit rises ! 
^^'t 1, born under a propitious star, 
7lavo found the bright ideal of my 
dreams. 

Ves ! slie is ever witli me. 1 can feel. 
He IV, as 1 sit at midnight and alone. 
Her gentle brejithing ! oji 1115 ’^ breast can 
feel 

'rht pressure of her head ! God’s benison 
Rest ever on it ! Clo.se those beauteous 
eye.s. 

Sweet Sleep ! ami all the flowers tliat 
bloom at night 

With balmy li^JS breathe in her ears iny 
name ! 

{Gradually sinks asleep.) 


ACT 11. 

ScKNK 1. — Pkeciosa’s chamber. Mom big. 

Prkciosa and Angelica. 

Prcc. Why will you go so soon ? Stay 
yet awhile. 

The, poor too often turn away unheard 

F roni hearts that shut ttgainst them with 
a sound 

That will be heard in heaven. Pray, 
tell me more 

Gf your adversities. Keep nothing from 
me. 

What is your landlord’s name ? 

The Count of Lara. 

Prec. The Count of Lara ? O, beware 
that man ! 

Mistrust his pity, — hold no parley witli 
him ! 


And rather die an outcast in the streets 
Than touch his gold. 

Any. You know him, then ! 

Prcc. As much 

As any woman may, and yet be jj^iuiv. 

As you would keep your name without a 
blemish, 

Beware of him ! 

Any. Ahis ! what can I do t 

I cannot choose my friends. Each woini 
of kindness, 

Come w'hence it may, is welcome to the 
poor. 

Prcc. Make me your friend. A girl 
so young and fair 

Sliould have no friends but those of her 


ow'ii sex. 

What is your name ? 

Any. AugelicH, 

Prcc. That name 

Was given you, that you might be an 
angel 

To her who boro you ! When your in- 
fant .smile 

Made her liome Paradis(% you were her 
angel. 

O, lie an angel still ! She needs that 


smile. 

So long JUS you are innocent, fear nothing. 
No oiKi <!aii harm you ! 1 am a poor 

Whom <‘.liiince has taken from the public 


stret^ts. 


I have no other shield than mine own 
virtue. 

That is the charm whicdi has i)rotected 
me ! 

Amid a thousand perils, I have worn it 

Here on my heart ! It is my guardian 
angel. 

Any. {risbiy), I thank you for this 
counsel, dearest lady. 

Prec. Thank me by following it. 

Any. Indeed 1 will. 

Prec. Pray, do not go. I have much 
more to 

Any. My mother is alone, I dare not 
leave her. 

Prcc. Some other time, then, when 
we meet again. 

You must not go away with words alone. 


< Gives her a purse. ) 


Take this. Would it were more. 

Any. 1 thank you, lady. 

Prec. No thanks. To-morrow eoxnc 
to me again. 
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i dance to*niglit, — perhaps for the last 
time. 

But what I gain, 1 promise shall be yours. 

If that can save you from the Count of 
Lara. 

Ang. O, my dear lady ! how shall I 
be grateful 

Vor so much kindness ? 

Free. 1 deserve no thanks. 

Thank Heaven, not me. 

A7ig. Both Heaven and you.- 

Free. Farewell. 

Remember that you come again to- 
morrow. 

Ang. 1 will. And may the Blessed 
Virgin guar<l you. 

And all good angels. [Exit. 

Free. May the}’ guard thee too. 

And all the poor ; for tlu'y have need of 
angels. 

Now bring me, dear Dolores, my has- 
quitiu. 

My richest maja dress, — my dancing 
dn*ss, 

And my most j)reeious jewels ! Make 
me look 

Fairer than night e’er .saw me? ! 1 ’ve a 

prize 

To win this day, >vorthy of Preciosji ! 
{Enter Bki.TU.\n Ouuzado.) 

Crnz. Ave Maria ! 

Free. O (lod I my evil genius ! 

What .seekest thou hen* to-day i 

Cruz. Thy.s(‘lf, my ehild. 

Free. What is thv will with me ? 

Cruz. ' Cold ! gohl : 

Frex. I gave thee yesterday ; 1 have 
no more. 

Cruz. Th(! gold of the Busne, — give 
me his gold ! 

Free. I gave the last in charity to- 
day. 

Cruz. That is a foolish lie. 

Free.. It is the truth. 

Cruz, ('iirses ui>on thee ! Tliou art 
not my ehild ! 

Hast thou given gold away, and not to 
me y 

Not to thy father ? To whom, then ? 

Free. To one 

Who needs it more, 

Cruz. No one can need it mor»\ 

Free. Thou art not poor. 

Cruz. What, I, who lurk about 

In dismal suburbs and unwholesome 
lanes ; 


I, who am housed worse than the galley 
slave ; 

I, who am fed worse than the kennelled 
hound ; 

I, who am clothed in rags, — Beltran 
Cruzado, — 

Not poor ! 

Free. Thou hast a stout heart and 
strong liands. 

Thou canst supply thy w'ants ; what 
wouldst thou more ? 

Cruz. The gold of the Busne ! give 
me his gold ! 

Free. Beltran Cruzado ! hear me once 
for all. 

1 speak the truth. So long as I had gold, 
1 gave it to thee freidy, at all times. 
Never denied thee ; never had a wish 
But to fulfil thine own. Now go in 
pt‘aee ! 

Ih‘ merciful, h(‘ patient, and erelong 
Th<»ii slialt have more. 

(.'ruz. And if I have it not. 

Thou slialt no longer dwell here in rich 
<‘liambers, 

Wear silken dresses, feed on dainty food, 
And live in idleness ; but go with me, 
Dance the lloinalis in the public streets, 
Ami wander wild again o’er field and 
fell ; 

For liere we stay not long. 

Free. W’hat ! march again ? 

Cruz. Ay, with all sjieed. 1 hate the 
crowded town ! 

1 cannot breathe shut ii]) within its 
gates ! 

Air, — I want air, and sunshine, and 
blue .sky. 

The feeling of the breeze upon my face, 
Tlie feeling of the turf beneath my feet, 
Ami no walls but the far-off niountaiti- 

Then I am free aud strong, — once more 
myself, 

Beltran Cruzado, Count of the Cales ! 

Free. Cod s|>eed thee on thy marcli ! 
- ' 1 cannot go. 

Cruz, lleineniber who I am, and who 
thou art ! 

Be silent and oliey ! Yet one thing 
more. 

Bartoloine Roman — 

Free, {ivith emotion). O, I beseech 
thee ! 

If my obedience and blameless life. 

If my humility and meek submission 
In ail things hitherto, can move in thee 
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One feeling of compassion ; if thou art 
Indeed my father, and canst trace in me 
One look of her who bon^ me, or one tone 
That doth remind thee of her, let it plead 
In my belialf, who am a feeble girl, 

Too feeble to resist, and do not force me 
To wed that man ! 1 am afraid of him ! 

I do not love him ! On my knees I beg 
thee 

To use no violence, nor do in haste 
What cannot be undone ! 

Cruz. O child, child, child ! 

Thou hast betrayed thy secret, as a bird 
Betrays her nest, by striving to conceal 
it. 

I will not leave thee here in the great city 
To l»e a grandee’s mistress. Make thee 
ready 

To go with us ; and until then remember 
A watc.hful eye is on thee. [E.riL 

Prec. Woe is me ! 

I Kttve a strange misgiving in my heart ! 
But that one deed of charity 1 ’ll do. 
Befall what may ; they cannot take that 
from me. 


S(’KNK. 11 —A roo?H ill thr, Ahchbishop’s 
Palace. The ARCHBISHOP and a CardI' 
NAi. fteated. 

Arch. Knowing liow iK'ar it touched 
the public moi'als, 

And that our age is grown corrupt and 
rotten 

By such excesses, we have sent to Koine, 
Bfseecliirig that his Holiness would aid 
In curing the gross surfeit of the time. 

By .seasonable stop put here in Spain 
I'o bull-fights and lewd dances ou the 
stag*’,. 

All this you know. 

Card. Know and approve. 

Arch. And further, : 

That, by a mandate; from bis Holiness, 
The first have been suppresseel. 

Card. I trust forever, j 

It was a cruel sport. 

Arch. . A barbarous ]ia.stime, I 

Disgraceful to the lanel that calls it.self 
Most Catholic and Christian. 

Card. Yet the people 

Munnur at this ; and, if the pnWic ; 

dances ; 

Sihould be condemned u^ion too slight ’ 
occasion, ) 

Worse ills might follow than the ills we ’ 
cure. ' 


As Panem et Oircenses was the cry 
Among the Roman populace of old. 

So Pan y Toros is tlie cry in Spain. 
Hence 1 -would act advisedly herein ; 
And therefore have induced your Grace 
to see 

These national dances, ere w*e interdict 
them, 

{Enter a Servant . ) 

Serv. The dancing-girl, and with her 
the musicians 

Your Grace was pleased to order, wait 
without. 

Arch. Bid them come in. Now shall 
your {yes behold 

111 what angeiie, yet voluptuous shape 
The Devil came to tempt Saint Anthony. 

{Enter PRKCIOSA, vnth a mantle throton 

over her head. She advances slowly ^ in 

modest, half -timid attitude.) 

Card, {asi(ii^). O, what a fair and 
ministering angel 

Was lost to heaven when this sweet 
w’omaii fell ! 

Prec. {Jc-Mclmy before the Archbish- 
op). 1 have olieyed the order of 
your Grace. 

If I intnule upon your better hours, 

I proffer this {‘.xcust;, and here beseech 
Your holy beu(‘dirtion. 

Areh. May God bless thee, 

And lea<l thee to a belter lift*. Arise. 

Card, {asidef Her a(;ts arc modest, 
and her words discreet ! 

I did not look for this ! Come hither, 
child. 

Is th}’’ name Pretuo.sa ? 

Prec. Thus I am col^led. 

Card. Tliat is a Gypsy name. Who 
is thy father? 

Prec. Beitinn Cruzado, Count of the 
Caltis. 

Areh. I have a dim remembrance of 
that man : 

He was a hold and reckless character, 

A sun-hurnt Ishmael ! 

Card, Dost thou remember 

Thy earlier days ? 

Prec. Yes ; by the Darro’s side 

My chihlhood passed. I can remember 
still 

The river, and the mountains capped 
with snow ; 

The villages, where, yet a little child, 

I told the traveller’s fortune in tho 
street ; 
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The smuggler’s horse, the brigand and 

the shepherd ; 

The march across the moor ; the halt at 
noon ; 

The red fire of the evening camp, that 
ligfitc^d 

The forest where we slept ; and, further 
back. 

As ill a dream or in some former life. 

Gardens and palace, walls. 

Arch. ’T i.s the Alhambra, 

Under whose* towers the Gypsy camp was 
pitched. 

But the time wears ; and we would sec 
thee daiHie. 

Prec. Your Gra«-(r sliall be obeyed. 

\,She lays cut ide her iwnitilla. The music 
of the each ur, ha is jdayed, and the dance 
beffins. Thr AuciiiusHor and Uie Car- 
dinal ItHitc OH uu'th if rarity and. an oc- 
casional /nnon ; then matce siyus to each 
other ; and, as the dance amtinues, he- 
conie mitre and morcpleasal and excited ; 
and at Icmjlh rise /non their scats, thrmo 
their cajts in the air, and ajyilaud vehe- 
mently as the scene clores . ) 

Scene III. — 77<e Prado, A lony ave- 
nue of trees leadivif to the (jatr of Ato- 
chn. On the riffht the dome amt spires of 
aeimvent. A fountain, Don 

Oahloh and liYi’<»LiTO mcetiny. 

Dim C. Holii ! good evening, Don 
11 V] tolilo. 

Hyp. And a good eveiiing to my 
frieml, Don < 'arlos. 

Some lucky star hii.s l<‘d my steps this 
way. 

I was in sean-h of you. 

Don C. Command me always. 

Hyp. Do you remember, in Quevedo’s 
Dreams, 

The miser, who, upon the Daj*^ of Judg- 
ment, 

Asks if Ins n»t»ney-bags would rise ? 

Dim. C. I do ; 

But what of that t 

Hyp. I am that wretched man. 

Jkm C, You mean to tell me yoiii-s 
have risen enij)ty ? 

Hyp. And nnu*n 1 said my Cid the 
Cam]ieador. 

Jktn C. Pniy, how inueh need you ? 
Him. Some half-dozen ounces. 

Which, with due interest — 

Don C. {giving his purse). What, am 
l a Jew 


To put my moneys out at ujsury ? 

Here is my purse. 

Hyp. Thank you. A pretty purse. 

Made by the hand of some fair Madil- 

lena ; 

Perhaps a keepsake. 

Don C. No, ’t is at your service. 

Hyp. Thank you again. Lie there, 
good Chry.sostom, 

And with thy golden mouth remind me 
often, 

1 am the debtor of my friend. 

Don C. Blit tell me^ 

Come you to-day from Alcala ? 

Hyp). This moment. 

Don C. And pray, how fares the brave 
Victorian ? 

Hy}). Indiflerentwell ; that is to say, 
not well. 

A damsel has ensnared liim with the 
glanoe.s 

Of her dark, roving £*yes, as herdsmen 
catch 

A steer of Andalusia with a lazo. 

He is in love. 

Jhnt U. And is it faring ill 

To bt* in love ? 

//y/p. in Ills cus(^ very ill. 

J)on C. Why so ? 

Hyp. For nmny reasons. First and 
foremosl, 

Ih eaiise In* is in love with an ideal ; 

A er<*ature of his own imagination ; 

A eliild of air ; an echo of his heart ; 

And, like a lily on a ri\cr floating, 

Sin* lloafs upon tin* iivi*r of his thoughts ! 

Don C. A eominon thing with poets. 
But wlio is 

This floating lily '! For, in fine, some 
woman. 

Some living woman, — not a mere 
ideal, — 

Must wear the outward semblance of his 
thought. 

Who is it ? Tell me. 

Jlyt*. Well, it is a woman ! 

But, look you, from the coffer of his heart 

He hriiigs forth precious j<‘wels to adorn 
her. 

As pious ])rie.sts adorn .some favorite 
saint 

With gems and gold, until at length she 
gleams 

One bhize of glory. AVTthout these, you 
know, 

And the priest’s benediction, “t is a doll, 

Don C. Well, well ! who is this dollf 
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Hyp. Why, who do you think ? 

Don C. His cousin Violante, 

Hyp. Guess again. 

To ease his laboring heart, in the last 
storm 

He threw her overboard, with all her 
ingots. 

Don C. I cannot guess ; so tell me 
who it is. 

Hyp. Not I. 

7km C. Why not ? 

Hyp. {mysteriously). Why? Because 
Mari Franca 

Was married four leagues out of Sala- 
manca 1 

Don C. Jesting aside, who is it ? 

Hyp. Precio.sa. 

Don C. Impossible ! The Count of 
Lara tolls me 

She is not virtuous. 

ITftp. Did 1 say she was ? 

The Homan Enipeior Claudius had a wife. 

Whose name was JMessalina, as I think ; 

Valeria Messaliiia was her name. 

But hist ! 1 see him yonder through the 
tre(*s, 

AVa Iking as in a dream. 

Dim C. He comes this way. 

Hyp. It has been truly said by .som<* 
wise man, 

That money, grief, and love cannot In* 
hidden. 

{Enter Victokian in front.) 

Viet. Whei'c’er thy step has pas.se»l is 
holy ground ! 

These grov(?.s are sa<Ted ! I behold thee 
walking 

Under these shadowy trees, where we 
have walked 

At evening, and I feel thy pre.sema; now ; 

feel that the place has taken u charm 
from thee, 

.And is fc»revpr hallowed. 

Hyp. Mark him well ! 

See how he strides away with lordly 
air. 

Like that odd guest of stone, that grim 
( *ommander 

AV ho come.s to .sup with Juan in the 

Don C. What ho ! Victorian ! 

Hyp. Wilt thou sup with us ? 

Viet. Hold ! amigos ! Faith, I did 
not .see you. 

How fares Don Carlos ? 

Hon C. At your service ever. ) 
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Viet. How is that young and green- 
eyed Gaditana 
That you both wot of ? 

Don O. Ay, soft, emerald eyes ! 

She ha.s gone back to Cadiz, 

Hyp. Ay de ini ! 

P^ici. You arc much to blame for let- 
ting her go hack. 

A ])retty girl ; and in her tender eyes 
Just that soft shade of green we some- 
time.s si*e 
In evening skies. 

Hyp. But, s])enkiiig of green eyes, 
Are thine green ? 

Viet. Not a whit. Why so ? 

Hyp. I think 

The slightest slnnle of gr-een would be 
b<“eoming, 

For thou art jealous. 

Nt>, 1 am not jealous. 

Hyp. Thou shouldst be. 

Viet. Why ? 

ITyp. Bt'causti thou art in love. 

And they who are in love are always 
jealous. 

Therefore thou .sliouldst he. 

Viet. !Marrv, is that all ? 

Farewell ; I am in haste. Farewell, Don 
(’arlos. 

Thoii saye.st 1 should be jealoirs ? 

J/yp. Ay, in truth 

I f(5ar there i.s reason. Bo upon thy 
guard. 

I hear it w'hisp(‘red that the Count of 
Lara 

J,ays siege to the. .same citadel. 

Viet. I ndeed ! 

Then he will have his labor for his 
pains. 

Hyp. He does not think so, and Don 
Carh>s tells me 
Hi' hoa^ibs of liis sncce.ss, 

Viet. How’ ’s this, Don Carlos ? 

Don C. Some liiuts of it I heard from 
his own lips. 

He, spi^kc hut liglitly of the. lady’s vir- 
tue, 

Asa gay man might speak. 

Viet. Death and damnation 

I ’ll cut his lying tongue out of his mouth. 
And throw it to my dog ! But no, no, 
no ! 

This cannot b<!. You jest, indeed you 
jest. 

Trifle with me no more. For otherwise 
We are no longer friends. And so, fare- 
well ! [Exit. 
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Hyp, Now what a coil is here ! The 
Avenging Child 

Hunting the traitor Quadros to his death. 

And the great Moor Calaynos, when he 
rode 

To Paris for the ears of Oliver, 

Were nothing to him ! O hot-headed 
youth ! 

But come ; we will not follow. Let us 
join 

The crowd that pours into the Prado! 
There 

We shall find merrier company ; I see 

The Marialonzos and the Almavivas, 

And fifty fans, that beckon me already. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IV. -- Pukciosa’.s cJuimher. .She 
is sitting, ivith a book in her hand, near 
a table, on which axe flowers. A bird 
singing in its cage. The. Count of Lara 
enters behind nti perceived. 

Free, (reads). 

All are sleeping, weary heart ! 

Thou, thou only slo<‘j)less art ! 

Heigho ! I wish Victorian were here. 

I know not what it is makes me so n^st- 
less ! 

( The bird sings.) 

Thou little prisoner with tliy inotlev 
coat. 

That from thy vaultcal, wiry dungeon 
singest, 

Like thee 1 am a captive, and, like thee, 

I have a gentle jailer. Laek-a-day ! 

All are sleeping, weary heart ! 

Thou, thou only .slee]dess art ! 

All this throbbing, all this aching. 
Evermore shall keep thee waking. 

For a heart in sorrow breaking 
Thinketh ever of its smart ! 

Thou speakest truly, poet ! and me- 
thinks 

More hearts are br<‘akiug in this world of 
ours 

Than one would say. In distant vil- 
lages 

And solitudes remote, -where winds have 
waft ed 

The barlied seeds of love, or birds of pas- 
sage 

Scattered them in their flight, do they 
take root, 

And grow in silence, and in silence per- 
ish. 


Who hears the falling of the forest leaf ? 
Or who takes note of every flower that 
dies ? 

Heigho ! I wish Victorian would come. 
Dolores ! 

( Turns to lay donni her book, and perceives 
the Count. ) 

Ha ! 

Lara. Seftora, pardon me! 

Free. How ’s this ? Dolores 1 
Lara. Pardon me — 

Free. Dolores ! 

Lara. Be not alarmed ; I found no 
one in waiting. 

If I have been too bold — 

Free, (turning her back upon him). 
Yon are too bold ! 

Retire ! retire, and leave me ! 

Lara. My dear lady, 

Fir.st hear irie ! I beseech you, let me 
spcfik ! 

’T i.s for your good I come. 

Free, (turning toward him icith indig- 
nation). Begone ! begone ! 

You art! the Count of Lara, hut your 
deeds 

Would make the statues of your ancestors 
Blu.sh on their tombs ! Is it Castilian 
honor, 

I.s it Castilian pride, to .steal in here 
I' poll a friendless girl, to do her wrong ? 

0 .slmiiie ! shame ! shame ! that you, a 

iiohleniaii, 

Should he .so little noble in your thoughts 
As to .send jt'wels here to win my love. 
And think to buy my honor with your 
gold ! 

1 have no w^ords to tell you liow I scorn 

you ! 

Begone ! The sight df you is liateful to 
me ! 

Begone, I say ! 

Lara. Be ealiii ; I will not hann you. 
Free. Because you dare not. 

Lara. I dare anything ! 

ThenTore beware ! You are deceived in 
me. 

Ill this false -vi'orld, we do not always 
know 

Who are our fiiends and who our ene- 
mies. 

AVe all have enemies, and all need friends. 
Even you, fair Preciosa, hem at court 
Have foes, who seek to wrong you. 

Free. If to this 

I owe the honor of the present visit. 
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fou in%ht have spared the coming, 
^viiig spoken, 

Once more 1 beg you, leave me to my- 
self. 

Lara, I thought it but a friendly part 
to tell you 
What strange reports are current here in 
town. 

For my own self, I do not credit them ; 
But there are many who, not knowing 
you, 

Will lend a readier ear. 

Prce. There was no need 

That you should take upon yourself the 
duty 

Of telling me these tales. 

Lara. Malicious tongues 

Are ever busy with your name. 

Free. Alas ! 

I ’ve no protectors. I am a poor girl. 
Exposed to insults and unfeeling jests. 
They wound me, yet I cannot shield 
myself. 

I giv-^e no cause for these reports. T live 
Retired ; am visited by none. 

Lara. By none ? 

0, then, indeed, you are nuicli wronged 1 

JPrcf!. How mean you ? 

Lara. Nay, nay ; I will not wound 
your gentle soul 
By the report of idle tales. 

Pren. Speak out ! 

What are these idle tales ? You need 
not spare me. 

Lara. I will deal frankly with you. 
Pardon me ; 

riiis w'indow, as I think, looks toward 
the street, 

And this into the Prado, dt)es it not ? 

In yon high house, beyond the garden 
wall, — 

you see the roof there just above the 
trees, — 

There lives a friend, who told me yester- 

rpi 

that on a certain night, — Iw not of- 
fended 

too plainly speak, — he saw a man 
Climb to your chaml^r w’indow. You 
are silent ! 

I would not blame you, being young and 
fair — 


tries to embrace her. She starts back, 
and draws a dagger from her bosom . ) 

Free. Beware ! beware ! I am a Gypsy 
girl i 


Lay not your hand upon me. On© step 
nearer 

And I will stiike ! 

Lara. Pray you, put up that dagger. 
Fear not. 

Free. I do not fear. I have a heart 
In whose strength 1 can trust. 

Lara. Listen to me. 

I come here ^us your friend, — I am your 
friend, — 

And by a single w^ord can put a stop 
To all those idle tales, and make your 
name 

Spotless as lilies are. Here on ray knee.s, 
Fair Prcciosa ! on my knees 1 swear, 

1 love you even to madness, and that 
love 

Has driven me to break the rules of cus- 
tom. 

And force my.self unasked into your 
presence. 

(ViCTOJiiAN enters behind.) 

Free. Ri.se, Count of Lara ! That is 
not tlie ])lace 

For such as you ai’c. It becomes you 
not 

To kneel before me. I am strangely 
moved 

To see one ol’ your rank thus low and 
humbled ; 

For your sake I will put aside all an' 

All unkind feeling, all dislike, and 
speak 

In gentleiie.ss, as most becomes a woman, 
And as my heart now prompts me. I 
no more 

Will hate you, for all hate i.s painful to 
ra<^ 

But if, without offending modesty 
And that reserve which is a woman’s 
glory, 

I may .speak freely, I will teach ray heart 
To love. you. 

Lara. O sweet angel ! 

Free. Ay, in truth, 

Far better than you love* yourself or me. 

Lara. Give me some sign of this, — 
the slightest token. 

Let me but ki.ss your hand ! 

Free. Nay, come no nearer. 

The words I utter are its sign and token. 
Misunderstand me not ! Be not de- 
ceived ! 

The love wherewith I love you is not 
such 
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As you would offer me. For you come I 
here 

To take from me the only thing I have, I 
My honor. You are wealthy, you have j 
friends 1 

And kindred, and a thousand pleasant 
hopes 

That fill your heart with happiness ; 
but 1 

Am poor, and friendless, having but one 
treasure, 

And you would take that from me, and 
for what ? 

To flatter your own vanity, and make 
me 

What you would most despise. O sir, 
such love, 

Tliat seeks to harm me, cannot b(^ true 
love. 

Indeed it cannot. Hut my love for you 
Is of a different kind. It seeks your 
good. 

It is a holier feeling. It rebukes 
Your eai-thly passion, your uncliaste 
desires. 

And bids you look into your heart, and 

HVi) 

How you do wrong tlnit lad ter nature in 
you. 

And gri(n'e your soul with sin. 

Ltira. I swear to you, 

I would not harm you ; T would only 
love you. 

1 would not take your honor, hut restore 
it. 

Ami in return 1 ask hut some slight 
mark 

Of your afleetiou. If indeed you love 
me. 

As you confess you do, O let me tliiis 
With this embrace — 

Vivt, {rushitufforirard). Hold! hold! 
This is too much. 

What means this outrage ? 

Lara. First, wbat right have you 
To question thus a iiublemaii of Spain ? 

J'^icL 1 too am iiohle, and you are. no 
in. ore ! , 

Out of my sight ! 

Lara. Arc you the ma.ster here ? 

Vief. Ay, here and elsewhere, Avhen 
the wrong of othei’s 
Uives me the riglit ! 

Free, {to Laua>. Go ! I beseetdi you, 
go ! 

Vic/. I .shall liave business with you. 
Count, anon ! { 


Lara. You cannot come too soon ? 

{Exit. 

Free. Victorian 1 

O, w'e have been betrayed ! 

Viet. Ha ! ha I betrayed ! 

’T is I have been betrayed, not w^e ! — not 
we I 

Free. Dost thou imagine — 

Viet. 1 imagine nothing ; 

I see how ’t is thou whilest the time away 
When I am gone ! 

Free. O speak not in that tone ! 

It wounds me deeply. 

Viet. ’T was not meant to flatter. 
Free. Too well thou kiiowest the pres- 
ence of that man 
Is hateful to me ! 

Viet. Yet 1 saw thee stand 

And listen to him, when he told his love. 
Free. J did not IushI his words. 

Viet. Indeed thou didst, 

And answeredst them with love. 

Free. Hadst thou heard all — 

Vid. 1 heard enough. 

Free, He not so angry with me. 

I am not angry ; I am very 
calm. 

Free. If thou wilt let me sp(‘ak — 
Viet. Nay, say no more. 

I know too much already. Thou art 
fVdse ! 

I do not like thes(* Gypsy marriages J 
Where is the ring I gave thee ? 

Free. Ill my casket. 

Viet. Tlii'rc h*t it rest ! I would nol 
have tluMi wear it ; 

1 thought thee sjiotless, and thou ar: 
]K»llute<l ! 

Free. 1 call the Heavens to witness — 
Viet. Nay, nay, nay ! 

Take not the name of Heaven upon thy 
lips ! 

They arc forsworn ! 

Free. Victorian ! dear Victorian 1 
Viet. 1 gave up all for thee ; myself, 
my fame, 

My hopes of fortune, ay, my very soul ! 
And thou hast been my ruin ! Now, go 
on ! 

Tjaugh at my folly with thy paramour, 
And, sitting on the (.■ouiit of Lara’s knee, 
Say what a poor, fond fool Victorian 
was ! 

{He casts her from him and rushes ouL) 
Free. An<l this from thee ! 

{Scene closes.) 
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Scene V. — The Count of Lara’s rooms. 
Enter the Count. 

Lara. There ’s nothing in this world 
so sweet as love, 

And next to love the sweetest thing is 
hate ! 

1 *ve learned to hate, and therefore am 
revenged. 

A silly girl to play the prude with me ! 

The fire that I have kindled — 

{Enter Francisco. ) 

Well, Fraiiciseo, 

What tidings from Don Juan ? 

Fran. Good, my lord ; 

He will he present. 

Lara. And the Duke of Lermos ? 

Fran. Was not at home. 

Lara. How with the rest ? 

Fran. I ’ve found 

The men you wanted. They will all be 
there, 

And at the given signal raise a whirlwind 

Of such discordant noises, that the dance 

Must cease for lack of music. 

Lara. Bravely done. 

Ah ! little dost thou dream, sweet Pre- 
ciosa, 

What lies in wait for thee. Slee-i) shall 
not clos<? 

Thine eyes this night ! Give me my 
cloak and s\vord, {Exeunt. 

SOKNK VI. — A retired sjiot heyoiful the 

city gates. Enter Victorian and Hy- 

FOLITO. 

Vixt. O shame ! O shame ! Why do 
1 walk abroad 

By daylight, wlnm the very sunshine 
mocks me. 

And voices, and familiar sights and 
sounds 

Cry, “Hide thyself!” O what a thin 
partition 

Doth shut out from the curious world 
the knowledge j 

Of evil deeds that have been done in 
darkness ! 

Disgrace has many tongues. My fears 
are windows, 

through which all eyes seem gazing. 
Every face 

Expresses some suspicion of my shame, 
ill derision seems to smile at me ! 

Syp. Did I not caution thee ? Did I 
not tell thee 

1 was but half persuaded of her virtue ? 


Vixt. And yet, Hypolito, we may be 
wrong, 

We may be over-hasty in condemning ! 

The Count of Lara is a cursed villain. 

Uyp. And therefore is she cursed, lov- 
ing him. 

Viet. She does not love him I 'Tis 
foi- gold ! for gold ! 

Hyp. Ay, but remember, in the pub- 
lic str(;ets 

He shows a golden ring the Gypsy gave 
him, 

A serpent with a ruby in its mouth. 

Viet. She had that ring from me ! 
God ! she is lalse ! 

But 1 will be revenged I Tlie hour is 
passed. 

Where stays the coward 

Hyp. Nay, he is no coward ; 

A villain, if thou wilt, but not a coward. 

I ’ve seen him play with swords ; it is 
his x>astinie. 

And therefore be not over-confident. 

He, Ml task thy skill anon. Look, here 
he comes. 

{Enter Jjaixa folio iccd by Francisco.) 

Lara. Good ev(*ning, gentlemen. 

Hyp. G()o(l (wening. Count. 

fjora. 1 trust 1 hav(i not kept you 
long in \vaiting. 

Viet. Not long, and y<‘t too long. 
Are you prej>ar({d ? 

Lara. 1 am. 

Hyp. It grieves me imicrli to 

see this quarrel 

Between you, gentlemen. Is there no 
way 

Left open to ac.eord this difference. 

But you must make one with your 
swords ? 

Viet. No ! none ! 

I do entreat thee, dear Hyq>olito, 

Stand not between me and my foe. Too 
long 

Our tongues have spoken. Let these 
tongues of steel 

Entl our debate. Upon your guard. Sir 
Count. 

They fight. Victorian dimrms the 
Count.) 

Your life is mine ; and what shall now 
withhold me 

From sending your vile soul to its ac- 
count ? 

Zam. Strike I strike 1 
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yict. You are disarmed. 

I will not kill you. 

I will not murder you. Take, up your 
sword. 

(Francisco Tiands the Count his sword, 
and Hypolito interposes.) 

ITyp, Enough ! Let it end here ! 
The Count of Lara 

Has shown himself a hrave man, and 
Vietoriaii 

A generous one, as ever. N ow be friends. 
Put up your swords ; ior, to speak frank- 
ly to you. 

Your cause of quarnd is loo .slight a thing 
To move you to extremes. 

Lara. 1 content. 

I sought no nuarnd. A few hasty words. 
Spoken in the heat ot blood, have led to 
this, 

Viet. N ay, soniethiiig more than that. 

Lara. I understand you. 

Therein I did not mean to cross your 
jiatli. 

To me the door stood opmi, as to others. 
Hut, had I known the girl belonged to 

Never wouM I have sought to win her 
from you. 

The tnitli stands now revealed ; «he has 
heeii false 
To hotli of us. 

Viet. Ay, false as hell itself ! 

Lara. In truth', 1 did not seek her ; 
she sought me ; 

And told me how t<i win her, telling me 
The houm when she was oftene.st left 
alone. 

Viet. Sav, can you prove this to me ? 
O, 7>\uek out 

The.se awful douhts, that goad me into 
madness ! 

Let me know all ! all ! all ! 

Lara. You shall know all. 

Here is my page, who was the messenger 
Between us. Question him. Was it hot 
so, 

Francisco ? 

Fran. Ay, my lord. 

Lara. If further proof 

Is needful, I have here a ring she gave 
me. 

Viet. Pray let me see that ring ! It 
is the same ! 

[Throws it upon the ground, and tramples 
upon it.) 


Thus may she perish who once wore that 
ring ! 

Thus do 1 spurn her from me ; do thus 
tramide 

Her memory in the dust ! O Count of 
Lam, 

We bo til have been abused, been much 
abused ! 

I thank you for your courtesy and fmiik” 
ness. 

Though, like the surgeon’s hand, yours 
gave me pain, 

Yet it has cured my blindness, and 1 
thank you. 

1 now can see the folly I have done, 
Though ’t is, alas ! too late. So fare you 
well ! 

To-night I leave thisliateful town forever. 
Kegiml me as your friend. Once more 
farewell ! 

Hyj}. Farewell, Sir Count. 

[Exeunt Victorian and Hypolito. 
Lara. Farewell ! farewell ! farewell ! 
Thus have I cleared the field of my worst 
foe ! 

I have none else to fear ; the fight is 
done. 

The citadel is stoniied, the victory won ! 

[Exit with Francisco. 

Scene VIL — ^ lane in the svhwrhs. 
Fight. Enter Cruzado and Bau- 
TOLOMB. 

Cruz. And so, Bartolome, the expedi- 
tion failed. But where wast thou for 
the most part ? 

Bart. In the Guadarrama mountains, 
near San lldefonso. 

Cruz. And thou hringest nothing 
hack with tliee ? Didst tnou rob no one 
Bart. There was no one to roh, save 
a party of students from Segovia, who 
looked as if they would rob us ; and a. 
jolly little friar, who had nothing in his 
pockets but a missal and a loaf of bread. 

Cr 7 iz. Pray, then, w'hat brings thee 
back to Madrid ? 

Bart. Fii-st tell me what keeps thee 
here ? 

Cruz. Preciosa. 

Bart. And she brings me back. Hast 
thou forgotten thy promise ? 

Cruz. The two years are not passed 
yet. Wait patiently. The girl shall be 
thine. 
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Bart. I hear she has a Busn4 lover. 
Orwa. That is nothing. 

Bart. I do not like it. I hate him, 
— the son of a Busn4 harlot. He goes 
in and out, and speaks with her alone, 
and I must stand aside, and wait his 
pleasure. 

Oniz. Be patient, I say. Thou shalt 
have thy revenge. When the time 
comes, thou slialt waylay him. 

Bart. Meanwhile, show im; tier liouse. 
Cruz. Come this way. But thou 
wilt not find her. She dances at the 
play to-night. 

Bari. N o matt<u\ Show me the house. 

{E.vj'Aint. 

S<U':ne VJII. — The Theatre. The, or- 
eJiestra plays the, cachucha. Sound itf 
castanets he.hbid the scenes. The curtain 
rises,, and discovers Pbecio.sa in the at- 
titude of commencing the dance. The 
cachucha. Tumult; hisses; cries of 
“Brava / ” and “ Afuera ! ” She falters 
and pauses. The mustc stops. Qeiwral 
confusion. Pkeciosa faints. ^ 

Scene IX. — The Count of Lara’s 
chamtiers, Lara and his friemls at 
supper. 

Lara. So, Caballero.s, once more many 
thanks ! 

You have stood by me bravtd}'^ in this 
matter. 

Pray fill your glas.se.s. 

Don J. Did you mark, Don Luis, 
How pale she looked, wlien finst the 
noise began. 

And then stood still, with lier large eyes 
dilated ! 

Her nostrils spread ! her lips aiiart ! her 
bo.som 

Tumultuous as the sea ! 

Don L. I jiitied her. 

Lara. Her pride is humbled ; and 
this very night 
I mean to visit her. 

Don J. Will you serenade licr ? 

Lara. No music ! no more music ! 
Don L. Why not music ? 

It softens many hearts. 

Lara. ^ Not in the humor 

^he now is in. Music w'ould madden 
her. 

Don J. Try golden cymbals. 

Don L. Yes, tiy Don Dinero ; 

A mighty wooer is your Don Dinero. 


Lara. To tell the truth, then, I have 
I bribed her maid. 

But, Caballeros, yt>u di.slike this wine. 

A bumper and away ; for the night 
wears. 

A health to Pree.iosa. 

I {They rise, and drink.) 

All. Preciosa. 

Lara {holding up hus glass). Thou 
bright and flaming minister of 
Love ! 

Thou w'ondorfiil niagieian ! who liast 
stolen 

My secri't from nn*, and mid sighs of 
pa.ssion 

Caught from my lips, wdtli nal and fiery 
tongue, 

Her precious iiann? ! O nevermore hence* 
foi'th 

Shall mortal lips press thine ; and never-* 
more 

A mortal name bi*, whis}){‘r«d in thine ear. 
Go ! keej) my secret ! 

( Drinks and dashes the goblet down.) 
Don J. Itti ! missa est ! 

{Scetw closes.) 

Scene X. — Street and garden wall. 
Night. Enter Ckuzado and Bar- 

TOLOME. 

Cruz. This is the garden wall, and 
above it, yondtu*, is hei* house. The 
W'iiidow in wliieli tliou seest the light 
is h(?r window. But we wdll not go in 
now. 

Bart. Why not ? 

Cruz. Because she is not at home. 
Bart. No matter; we can wait. But 
how is this ? TJio gate is bolted. 
{Sound of guiUirs and voices in a. neigh-, 
boring street.) Haik ! There comes lier 
lover with his infernal serenade ! 1 lark ! 

SONG. 

Good night ! Good night, beloved ! 

I come to watch o’er thee ! 

To be near thee, — to be near thee, 
Alone is peace for me. 

Thine eyes are stars of morning, 

Thy lips are crimson flowers ! 

Good night ! Good night, beloved. 
While I coimt the weary hours. 

Cruz. They are not coming this way. 
Bart. Wait, they begin again. 
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BONG {coming nearer). 

Ah ! thou Tuoon that shinest 
Argent-clear above ! 

All night long enlighten 
My sweet lady-love ! 

Moon that shinest, 

All night long enlighten 1 

Bart. Woe be to him, if he comes this 
way ! 

Ontz. He quiet, thc^y are passing 
down the street. 

soNQ {dying away). 

T\ie nuns in the. eAoVster 

Sang to eac.h otluT •, 

For so many sisters 

Is there not one brother ! 

Ay. for the partridge, mother ! 

The cat has run away with the partridge ! 

Puss t puss ! puss ! 

Bnrt. Fcdlow that ! follow that ! 

Ooine with me. Puss ! puss ! 

(Exeunt. On the nppoftitr- side enter the. 

Count ok Laua tnul (fentJemen, with 

Fkancisco. ) 

Iavtci. The gate* is fast. Over the 
wall, Francisco, 

And draw tlie bolt. Tlnu'c, so, and .so, 
and over. 

Now, geiith'tneii, <‘<iin(‘ in, ami help me 
KC.ah^ 

Yon balcony. How now V Her light 
still l>nrnH, 

Move warily. Make fast thegjiti*, Fran- 
cisco. 

(Exeunt. Re-enter Chuzauo and Hak- 
tolomT?.) 

Bart. Tliey wont in at the gate. 

Hark ! 1 lioar them in the garden. 

[THes the. gate.) Holted again! Vive 

Cristo! Follow' me over the wall. 

(Ttiey climh the uhiU.) 


f?CENK XI. — P u K c 1 o s a’ a bedchamber. 
Midnight. She. is sleeping in an arm- 
chair y in an vndre,ss. Dolores imtch- 
ing her. 

Dot. She sleeps at last ! 

(Opens the unndow, and listens.) 

All silent in the street. 
And in the garden. Hark ! 

Free, (in her sleep). 1 must go hence ! 
Give me my cloak ! 

Dot. He comes ! I hear his footsteps. 


Prec. Go tell them that I cannot 
dance to-night; 

I am too ill ! Look at me ! See the 
fever 

That burns upon my cheek ! I must go 
hence. 

1 am too w^cak to dance. 

(Signal fro7n the garden.) 

Dol. (from the window). Who’s there ? 

Plaice (from below). A friend. 

Dol. I will undo the door. Wait till 
J come. 

. Free. 1 must go hence. I pray you 

\ do not harm me 

\ Shame 1 sliame A to treat a feeble woman 

I thus 1 

1 P*e you b\it kind, 1 will do all things for 
you. 

I ’m ready now, — give me my casta- 
nets. 

When* i.s Victorian ? Oh, those hateful 
lam])s ! 

They glare upon me like an evil eye. 

1 cannot stay. Hark ! liow they mock 
at me ! 

They hiss at me like s(‘ipents I Save 
me ! sa ve me ! 

(She wakes.) 

How late is it, Dolores? 

J>oL It is midnight. 

Free. We must be })atient. Smooth 
this ]»illo\v for me. 

(She sleejfs again. A^aise from the garden y 
and voiced!.) 

T'^oiee. Mu era ! 

Aiwthcr Voice. O villains ! villains I 

Lara. So ! have at you I 

Voice. Take that ! 

Lara. O, I am wounded ! 

Dol. (shutting the window). Jesii 
Maria ! 


ACT III. 

Scene I. — A cross-road through a wood. 
In the background a distant village smre, 
Victorian and Hypolito, as travminy 
students, with guitarSy sitting under thx 
trees. HypoLiTO plays and sings. 

SONG. 

Ah, Love ! 

Perjured, false, treacherous Love ! 

Enemy 

Of all that mankind may not rue ! 

Most untrue 
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To him who keeps most faith with thee. 
Woe is me ! 

The falcon has the eyes of the dove. 

Ah, Love ! 

Perjured, false, treacherous Love ! 

Ftc<. Yes, Love is ever busy with his 
shuttle. 

Is ever weaving into life’s dull warj) 
Bright, gorgeous flowers and scenes 
Arcadian ; 

Hanging our gloomy jmson-hoiise about 
With tapestries, that make its walls dilate I 
In never-ending vistas of delight. | 

Hyp. Thinking to walk in those Arca- 
dian pastures, 

Thou hast run thy noble head against 
the Avail. 

SONG {continued). 

Thy deceits 

Give us clearly to compreheml, 
Whith<u' tend 

All thy pleasures, all thy sweets ! 

Tliey are cheats, 

Thoms beloAv and flowers above. 

Ah, Love ! 

Perjured, false, treacluirous Love ! 


Viet, A very pretty song. I than] 
tlieti for it. 

H[ip. It suits thy case. 

Viet. Indeed, I tliiiik it does 

What wise man wu-ote it ? 

^yP- Lopez Maldonado, 

Viet. In truth, a pretty song. 

Hyp. With much truth iu it, 

I hope thou wilt profit by it; and ii 
earnest 

Try to forget this lady of tliy love. 

ri£l I will forget lior ! All dear reo- 
ol lections 

1 ressed iu my heart, like flowers within 
a book. 

Shall be torn out, and scattered to the 
winds ! 

I will forget her ! But perhaps hereafter, 
lien she shall learn how heartless is the 
Avorld, 

A ""ithlu her will repeat my name, 
And she will say, He was indeed my 
memi!” 

A soldier, not a scholar, 
inat the loud march, the deafening beat 
of drums, 

ne shattering blast of the brass-throated 
Th 

® oin of anna, the onslaught and the 
storm. 


And a swift death, might make me deaf 
forever 

To the upbraidings of this foolish heart ! 

Hyp. Then let that foolish heart up- 
braid no more ! 

To conquer love, oiio need but will to 
con(j[ucr. 

Viet. Yet, good Hypolito, it is in 
vain 

I throw into Oblivion’s sea tlie svv'ord 

That pierces ino ; for, like Exeulibar, 

With gemmed ami flashing hilt, it will 
not sink. 

, There rises from below a hand that 
grasps it, 

And wavc.s it in the air ; and wailing 
voices 

Are heard along the shore. 

Hyp. And yet at last 

Down .sank Excalibar to rise no more. 

This is not well. In truth, it vexes me. 

Instead of whistling to llic steeds of Time, 

To make tliem jog on merrily with life’s 
burden, 

Like a dead weight thou haiigest on the 
wheels. 

Thou art too young, too full of lusty 
health 

To talk of dying. 

Virt. Yet T fain would die J 

To go through life, unloving and un- 
lov'ed ; 

n'o feel that thirst and hunger of the 
soul 

We cannot still ; that longing, that wild 
impulse, 

And .struggle aftm* something we have 
not 

Ami cannot have ; the effort to be 
strong ; 

And, like the Spartan boy, to smile, and 
smile, 

While secret wounds do bleed beneath 
our cloaks ; 

All this the dead feel not, — the dead 
alone ! 

Would I were with them ! 

Hyp. We shall all l>e soon. 

Viet. It cannot be too soon ; for 1 am 
weary 

Of the bewildering masquerade of Life, 

Where strangers walk as friends, and 
fri(jnd.s as strangers ; 

Where whi.si>ers overheard betray false 
hearts ; 

And through the mazes of the crowd we 
chase 
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Some form of loveliness, that smiles, and 
beckons, 

And cheats us with fair words, only to 
leave us 

A mockery and a jest ; maddened, — con- 
fused, — 

Not knowing friend from foe. 

Hyp, Why sctik to know ? 

Enjoy the merry slirove-tide of thy 
youth ! 

Take each fair mask for wliat it gives it- 
self, 

Nor strive to look beneath it. 

Viet. 1 confess. 

That were the wiser ]vart. But Hope no 
longer 

Comforts my soul. I am a wretched 
man, 

Much like u poor and shipwrecked mar- 
iner, 

Who, struggling to cliinb ui> into the 
bout, 

Has both his bruised and bleeding hands 
cut olf, 

And sinks again into the weltering sea, 

Helnless and hopeless ! 

Hyp. Yet thou shall not perish. 

The strength of thine own arm is thy sal- 
vation. 

Above thy head, through rifted clouds, 
there shines 

A glorious star. Be patient. Trust thy 
star 1 

{Sound of a village bell in the distance.) 

Viet. Ave Maria ! I hear the sacris- 
tan 

Kinging the chimes from yonder village 
belfry ! 

A solemn sound, that echoes far and 
wide 

Over the red roofs of the cottages, 

And bids tlie laboring hind a-field, the 
shenherd, 

Guarding liis flock, the lonely muleteer, 

And all the crowd in village strt?ets, 
stand still, 

^k.nd breathe a praj'cr unto the blessed 
Virgin ! 

Hyp. Amen ! amen ! Not half a 
league from hence 

The village lies. 

Viet. This path will lead us to it. 

Over the. wheat- fields, where the shadow's 
sail 

Across the running sea, now green, now j 
blue, I 


And, like an idle mariner on the main, 

Whistles the quail. Come, let us hasten 
on. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. — Public square in ttie village 
of Uuadarrama. The Ave Maria still 
tolling. A crowd of villagers, with their 
hats in their hands, as if in prayer. In 
front, a group of Gypsies. The bell 
rings a merrier peal. A Gypsy dance. 
Enter Pancuo, followed by Pedro Cres- 
po. 

Payieho. Make room, ye vagabonds 
and ( I y]>sy thieves ! 

Mak('. room for the Alcalde and for me ! 
Pedro O. Ke«*j> silence all ! I have 
an edict her<* 

fVom our most gracious lord, the Kins 
of Spain, 

.lerusalem, ami the Canary Islands, 

Which 1 shall publish in the mjirket' 
place. 

Open your eai’s and listen ! 

{Enter the Paduk Or it a at the door of hi.f 
cottage. ) 

l^adre Cura, 

Good day ! and, juay you, hear this edict 
read. 

Padre C. (iood day, and God be with 
you ! Pray, what is it ? 

Pedro C. An act of banishment 
against the Gypsies ! 

{Agitation and nmnnurs in the croud.) 
Pancho. Silence ! 

Pedro C. {reads). ** 1 hereby order and 
comm and, 

That the Egyptian and Chaldean stran- 
gers, 

KnoNvn by the name of Gypsies, shall 
lieiiooforth 

Be banished from tlui realm, as vaga- 
homls 

And beggars ; and if, after seventy days. 

Any be found within our kingdom’s 
bt>und3, 

They shall receive a hundred lashes each ; 

The second time, shall have their ears 
cut off ; 

The third, be slaves for life to him w'ho 
takes them, 

O burnt as heretics. Signed, 1, the 
King.” 

Vile miscreants and creatures unba)>- 
tized ! 

You hear the law ! Obey and disappeai* ! 
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PaTicho, And if in seventy days you 
are not gone, 

Dead or alive I make you all my slaves. 

(The Gypsies go out in confusion ^ showing 
signs of fear and discontent, Pancho 
follows . ) 

Padre G. A righteous law ! A very 
righteous law ! 

Pray you, sit down. 

Pedro C. I thank you heartily. 

( They seat themselves on a bench at the 
Padke Ouka’s door. Souml of guitars 
heard at a distance, approaching dur- 
ing the dialogue which follows. ) 

A very righteous judgment, a.s you say. 

Now tell im*, Padre Oiira, — you know 
all things, — 

How came tlmse Oypsitis into Spain ? 
padre C. Wliy, look you ; 

They came with Hercules from Pale.stims 

And hence are thieves and vagrants. Sir 
Alcalde, 

As the Simoniacs from Simon Magus. 

And, look you, as Fray Jayinc Hleda says, 

There are a hundred marks to prove a 
Moor 

Is not a Christian, so ’t is with the Gyp- 
.sies. 

They never marry, never go to mass. 

Never ba])tii:e their children, nor keep 
Lent, 

Nor see tlie inside of a church, — nor — 
nor — 

Pedro O. Good reasons, good, substan- 
tial reasons all ! 

No matter for the other ninety-live. 

They slioiild be burnt, I see it plain 
enougli. 

They should be burnt. 

\ PnterYiCToniAN and II ypolito playing . ) 

Padre C. And piuv, whom have we 
here ? 

Pedro C. More vagrants ! lly Saint 
Lazams, more vagrants ! 

Hyp. Good evening, gentlemen ! Is 
this Guadarrama ? 

Padre C. Yes, Guadarrama, and good 
evening to you. 

Hyp. We seek the Padre Cura of the 
village ; 

And, judging from your dress and rever- 
end mien, 

* ou must be he. 

Padre C. I am. Pray, what’s 

your pleasure ? 


Hyp. We are poor students, travel' 
ling in vacation. 

You know this mark ? 

(Touching the woe den spoon in his hat- 
band. 

Padre C. {jogfulhj). Ay, know it, and 
have worn it. 

Pedro C. (aside). Soup-eaters ! by the 
mass ! The worst of vagrants ! 
And there ’s no law against them. Sir, 
your servant. [ExU. 

Padre O. Your servant, Pedro Crespo 

Hyp. Padre Cura, 

From the first moment I beheld your face, 
1 said within myself, “ This is the man !” 
There is a certain something in your 
looks, 

A «;ertaiii scholar-like and studious some- 
thing, — 

Youumler.stand, — which (‘-aiinotbe mis- 
tak('ii ; 

Wliich marks you as a very learned man. 
In fine, as one, of us. 

V'ict. (a.sidi'). What impudence ! 

Hyp. As we fip]>roached, 1 said to my 
companion, 

“ That is the. Padre Cnva ; mark my 
words ! ” 

lileaning your 0 race. “ The other man, ” 
said 1, 

“ Who sits.so awkwardly upon the bench. 
Must be the sacristan.” 

Padre C. Ah ! said you so ? 

Why, that was Pedro Crespo, the al- 
caldo ! 

Hyp. 1 ndeed ! 3 "ou miicli astonish me ! 
His air 

Was not .so full of dignity and gi-ace 
As an alcalde’s slionld be. 

Padre C. That is true. 

He’s out of humor with some vagrant 
Gypsies, 

Who have their camp here in the neigh- 
borhood. 

There’s nothing so undignified as anger. 

Hyp. The Padre Cura will excuse our 
boldness, 

If, from his well-known hospitality. 

We crave a lodging for the night. 

Padre C. 1 pray you ! 

You do me honor ! I am but too happy 
To have such guests beneath my humble 
roof. 

It is not often that 1 have occasion 
To speak with scholars ; and Enwllii 
moreSf 

Nec sinit ease f eras, Cicero says. 
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Hyp, *T is Ovid, is it not ? 

P^re C. No, Cicero. 

Hyp. Your Grace is right. You are 
the better scholar. 

Now what a dunce was I to think it 
Ovid ! 

But hang me if it is not ! {Aside.) 

Padre C. Pass this way. 

He was a very great man, was Cicero ! 
Pray you, go in, go in ! no ceremony. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene III. — A room in Padre Oitra’s 

house y Enter the Padre and Hypoljto. 

Padre O. So then, Sehor, you come 
from Alcala. 

I am glad to hear it. It was there I 
studied. 

Hyp. And left behind an honored 
name, no doubt. 

How may I call your Grace ? 

Padre C. Geronimo 

De Santillana, at your Honor’s service. 

Hyp. Descendcul from tin; Marquis 
Santillana ? 

From the distinguished poet ? 

Padre C. From the Marquis, 

Not from the i) 0 (’it. 

Hyp. Why, they were the same. 

Let me embrace you ! O some lucky 
star 

Has brought me hither ! Yet once more ! 
— once more ! 

Y our name is ever green in Alcala, 

And our professor, when we are unruly. 

Will shake hi.s hoary head, and say, 

** Alas ! 

It wa.s not so in Santillana’s time ! ” 

Padre C. I did not think my name 
remembered there. ’ I 

Hyp. More than remembered ; it is 
idolized. 

Padre C. Of what professor .s})eak 
you ? 

Hyp. Timoneda. 

Padre C. 1 don’t remember any Ti- 
moneda. 

Hyp. A grave and sombre man, whose 
beetling brow 

O’erhangs the rushing current of his 
speech 

As rocks o’er rivers hang. Have you for- 
gotten ? 

Padre C. Indeed, I have. O, those 
were pleasant days. 


Those college days ! I ne’er shall see the 
like ? 

I had not buried then so many hopes ! 

I had not buried then so many friends ! 

1 ’ve turned my back on what was then 
before me ; 

And the bright faces of my young com- 
panions 

Are wrinkled like my own, or are no 
more. 

Do you remember Ciieva ? 

Hyp. Cueva ? Cueva ? 

Padre C. Fool that 1 am ! He was 
before your time. 

You ’re a mere boy, and I am an old 
man. 

IIy2y. 1 should not like to try my 
strength with you. 

Padre C. Well, well. But I forget ; 
you must he hungry. 

IMartinu ! lio ! Martina ! ’T is my niece. 

{Enter Martina.) 

ITy}). You may he proud of such a 
niece as that. 

I wish I had a niece. Emollit mores. 
{A.side. ) 

Ho was a very great man, was Cicero ! 

Your servant, fair Martina. 

Mart. Servant, sir 

Padre C. This gentleman is liungiy. 
See thou to it. 

Let us have, sui^pcr. 

Mart. ’T will be ready soon. 

Padre. C. And bring a bottle of mj 
Val-de-Pelias 

Out of the cellar. Stay ; 1 ’ll go myself. 

Pray you, Sehor, excuse me. [Exit. 

Hyp. Hist ! Martina ' 

One word w ith you. Bless me ! what 
handsome eyes 1 

To-day tliere have been Gypsies in the 
village. 

Is it not .so V 

Mart. There have been Gypsies here. 

Hyp. Yes, and have told your for- 
tune. 

Mart, {emharrassed). Told my for- 
tune ? 

Hyp. Yes, yes ; 1 know they did. 
Give me your hand. 

I ’ll tell you what they said. They said, 
— they said. 

The shepherd boy that loved you was a 
clown, 

And him you should not marrj. Was it 
not I 
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Mart, (mrpriaed). How know you 
that ? 

J£yp. O, I know more than that. 

VThat a soft, little hand ! And then they 
said, 

A cavalier from court, handsome, and tall 
And rich, should come one day to marry 
you, 

And you should be a lady. Was it not ? 
He has arrived, the handsome cavalier. 

( Tries to kiss her. Sh^ runs off. Enter 
VicTOKiAN, loith a letter.) 

Viet. The muleteer has come. 
llyp. So soon ? 

Viet. I found him 

Sitting at supper by the tavern door. 
And, from a pitcher that he held aloft 
Ills whole ann’s length, drinking the 
blood-red wine. 

Hyp. What news from Court ? 

Viet. He brought this letter only. 
{Heads . ) 

C cursed perfidy ! Why did I hit 
Tliiit lying tongue deceive me ! Preciosa, 
Sweet Preciosa ! how art thou avenged ! 
Hyp. What news is this, that makes 
thy cheek turn pale. 

And thy hand tremble ? 

Viet. O, most intanious ! 

'file (!ount of Lara is a worthless villain ! 
}lyp. That is no news, forsooth. 

Vied. He strove in vain 

To steal fi-om me the jewel of my soul, 
T1 i( 5 love of Pr<ieiosa. Not succeeding. 
He swore to be revtiiiged ; and set on foot 
.\ plot to ruin lier, which lias succeeded. 
She has been hissed and hooted from the 
stage. 

Her reputation stained by slanderous lies 
Too foul to speak of ; and, once more a 
l>eggar, 

She roams a wanderer over God’s green 
earth, 

Housing with Gypsies ! 

^ Hyp. To renew again 

Tlie Age of Gold, and make the shepherd 
swains 

Desperate with love, like Gasper Gil’s 
Diana. 

iledU et Viryo ! 

Dear Hypolito, 

How have I wronged that meek, confid- 
ing heart ! 

w seek for her ; and with tears 
>> ash out the wrong I ’ve done her ! 

. O beware ! 

Act not that folly o’er again. 


Viet. Ay, folly. 

Delusion, madness, call it what thou wilt, 
1 will confess my weakness, — I still love 
her ! 

Still fondly love her ! 

{Enter the Padre Cura.) 

Hyp. Tell us, Padre Cura, 

Who are these Gypsies in the neighbor- 
hood ? 

Padre C. Beltran Cruzado and his 
crew. 

Viet. Kind Heaven, 

I thank thee ! She is found ! is found 
again ! 

Hyp. And have they with them a pale, 
beautiful girl, 

Called I'reciosa ‘t 

Padre C. Ay, a pretty girl. 

The gentleman seems moved. 

Hyp. Yes, moved with hunger, 

He is half famished with this long day’s 
journey. 

Padre O, Then, pray you, come this 
way. Tlie supp(;r waits. \Exeunt. 


Scene IV. — A post-hmme. on the road to 
Seyovirty not far from, the milage of Gua- 
(larrama. Enter C/HisPA, cracking a 
tohip, and singing the caefmeha. 

Ohispa. Halloo ! Don Fulano ! Let 
us have liorscs, and (piickly. Alas, poor 
Cdiispa ! what a dog’s life dost thou lead! 
I thought, when 1 left my old master 
Victorian, tlie student, to serve my new 
iiifinster Don (’arlos, the gentleman, that 
I, too, should lead th(i life of a gentleman ; 
should go to bed eaily, and get up late. 
For when the abbot plays cards, what 
c.an you expect of the friars ? But, in 
running aw^ay from the thunder, I have 
run into the lightning. Here I am in 
hot chase after my master and his Gyp- 
sy gill. And a good beginning of the week 
it is, as he sai(l who was hanged on Mon- 
day morning. 

{Pinter Don Carlos.) 

Dan C. Are not the horses ready yet ? 
Chispa. I should think not, for the 
hostler seems to be asleep. Ho ! within 
there ! Horses I horses ! horses ! {He 
knocks at the gate with his whip^ and en- 
ter Mosquito, pniUing on his joickel.) 

Mosq. Pray, have a little patience. 
I ’m not a musket. 

ChUpa. Health and pistareens I 1 ’m 
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^ad to Bee you come on dancing, padre ! 
Jnray, what the news ? 

Mosq. You cannot have fresh horses ; 
because there are none. 

Chiapa. (vachiporra ! Throw that 
bone to another dog. Do I look like 
your aunt ? 

Mosq. No ; she has a beard. 

Chispa. Go to t go to ! 

Mosq. Are you from Madrid ? 

Chispii. Yes ; and going to Estrama- 
dura. Get us horses. 

Mosq. What ’s tlui news at Court ? 

Chispa. Wljy, the latest news is, that 
1 am going to set up a and J have 

already bought the whip. 

{Strikes him rouml the let/s.) 

Mosq. Oh ! oh ! you hurt me, ! 

Do7i C. Enough of tliis folly. Let 
us have horses. {Gives moneij to Mos- 
quito.) It is almost dark ; and we are in 
haste. But tell me, has a hand of Gyp- 
sies passed this way of lat(> ? 

Mosq. Y<!s ; ami they are still in the 
neighborhood. 

Don C. And whore ? 

Mosq. Across the liidds yonder, in the 
woods near Guadarrama. [Exit. 

Don C. Now this is lucky. We will 
visit tin* Gypsy caiu]>. 

ChLsjta. Are you not afraid of the evil 
eye ? Have you a stag’s horn with yon ? 

Do7i O. Fear not. We will pass the 
night at the village. 

Chispo. And sh*ep like the Sipiires of 
Ilernan Daza, nine und(U’ one hlankei. 

Dmi C. 1 hope we may lind the Pre- 
cio.sa among them. 

Chispa. Among the Squires ? 

Don C. No ; among the Gyjisie.s, 
hloekhead ! 

Chisjni. I hope Avt; may ; for we are 
giving ourselves trouble enough on her 
account. Don’t you think .so ? How- 
ever, there is no cat^ihing trout without 
wetting one’s trousers. Yonder come 
the horses. [ExeuvL 


Scene V. — The Gypsy camp in the for- 
est. Night. Gypsies working at a forge. 
Others jnaying cards by the Jirelight. 

Gypsies {ai the forge sing). 

On the top of a mountain I stand, 

With a crown of red gold in my hand. 


Wild Moors come trooping over the lea, 

O how from their fury shall I flee, flee, flee ! 
O how from their fury shall I flee ? 

First Gypsy {playing). Down with 
your John-Dorados, my pigeon. Down 
Avith your John-Dorados, and let us 
make an end. 

Gypsies {at the forge sing). 

Loud saug the Spanish cavalier. 

And thus his ditty ran ; 

God send the Gyp.sy lassie here, 

And not the Gypsy man. 

First Gypsy {playing). There you are 
in j'our morocco ! 

Second Gypsy. One more game. The 
Alcalde’s doves against the Padre Cura’s 
new moon. 

First Gypsy. Have at you, Chirelin. 

Gypsies {at the forge svng). 

At midnight, when the moon began 
To show her silver flame. 

There came to him no Gypsy man, 

The Gypsy lassie came. 

{Enter Bkltuan Cruzado.) 

Cruz. (.k>nie, hitlier, Murcigalleros and 
Rastilleros ; h‘ave work, leave play ; lis- 
ten to your orders for the night. {Speak- 
ing to the right.) You will get you to 
tlie village, mark you, by the stone 
ero.ss. 

Gypsies. Ay ! 

Cruz, {to the left). And you, by the 
jKde Avith the hermit’s head upon it. 

Gypsies. Ay ! 

Cruz. A.s soon as you see the planets 
are out, in with you, and be busy with 
the. ten commandments, under the sly, 
and Saint Martin asleep. D’ye hear ? 

Gypsies. Ay ! 

Cruz. Keep your lanterns open, and, 
if you see a gobliu or a papagayo, take 
to your trampers. Vineyards and Dan- 
cing John is the Avord. Am I compre- 
hended ? 

Gypsies. Ay ! ay ! 

Cruz. Aavuv, then ! 

{Exeunt severalty. Cruzado loalks up the 

stage ^ and disappears among the trees. 

Enter Preciosa.) 

Free. How strangely gleams through 
the gigantic trees 

! The red light of the forge ! Wild, beck- 


j oiling shadows 

j Stalk through the forest, ever and anon 
• Rising and bending with the flickering 
i flame. 
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Then flitting into darkness ! So within 
me 

Strange hopes and fears do beckon to 
each other, 

My brightest hopes giving dark fears a 
being 

As the light does the shadow. Woe is 
me ! 

How still it is about me, and how 
lontdy 1 

(Bartolome rusJws in.) 


Bart. Ho ! Preciosa ! 

Free. O Bartolome ! 

Thou here ‘t 

Bart. Lo ! I am here. 

Free. Whence comest thou ? 

Bart. From tlie rough ridges of the 
wild Sierra, 

From caverns in the rocks, from hunger, 
thirst. 

And ft'ver ! Like a wild wolf to the 
sheepfold 

C’oine I for thee, my lamb. 

Pnu'. O tomdi me not ! 

Tlie Count of Lara’s blood is on thy 
hands ! 

The Count of fjara’s (Uirse is on thy 
soul ! 

Do not come near me ! Pray, begone 
from lu^re. ! 

Thou art in danger ! They have set a 
nricje 


Uf>on thy head ! 

Bart. Ay, and 1 ’ve wandered long 
Among the mountains ; and for many 
days 

Have seen no liuman fitce, save the 
rough swiiKilierd’s. 

The wind and rain have been my sole 
companions. 

1 shouted to them from the rocks tliy 
name, 

tlie loud echo sent it back to me, 
fill I grew mad. I could not .stay from 
thee, 

A.nd I am here ! Betray me, if tliou wilt. 

Brcc. B<itray thee ? I betray tliee ? 

Bari. Precio.sa ! 

i come for thee ! for thee I thus brave 
death ! 

Ply with me o’er the borders of this 
*^Iy With me ! 

Speak of that no more. I 


j cannot. 

1 m thine no longer. 


Bari. O, recall the time 

When we were children ! how we played 
together, 

How we grew up together ; how we 
plighted 

Our lu^arts unto each other, even in 
childhood ! 

Fiillil thy promise, for the hour has 
come. 

I ’m hunted from the kingdom, like a 
wolf ! 

Fulfil tliy promise. 

Free. ’T was my father’s promise. 

Not mine. I never gave iny lieart to 

tll(‘C, • 

Nor ])romised thee my hand ! 

Bart. False tongue of woman ! 

And heai t more false ! 

Free. Nay, listen unto me. 

1 will sp(;ak frankly. 1 have never 

lov'i'd thc(' ; 

I cannot love thee. This is not my 
fault, 

It is my <lc.stiiiy. Thou art a man 

Restless and Violent. What wouldst 
thou with me, 

A feeble girl, who have not long to 
live, 

Whos(‘. licart is broken ? Seek another 
wife, 

Better tlian I, and fairer ; and let not 

Thy rush and headlong moods estrange 
her from tliee. 

Thou art unhappy in this hopeless pas- 
sion. 

J never sought thy lov(i ; never did 
aught 

To make thee love me. Yet I pity 
thee, 

And most of all I pity thy wild heart, 

That hurries thee to crimes and deeds 
of blood. 

Bewar(‘, T)eware of tliat. 

Bart. For thy dear sake 

I will be gentle. Thou shalt teach me 
patience. 

Free. Then take this farewell, and 
depart in peace. 

Thou must not linger here. 

Bart. Come, come with me. 

Free. Hark ! I hear footsteps. 

Bart. 1 entreat thee, come 1 

Free. Away ! It is in vain. 

Bart. Wilt thou not come ? 

JPrec. Never ! 

Bart. Then woe, eternal woe, 

upon thee ! 
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Thou shall not be another’s. Thou 
shall die. \Exit. 

Free. All holy angels keep me in this 
hour ! 

Spirit of her who bore me, look upon 
me ! 

Mother of God, the glorified, protect 
me ! 

Ghrist and the saints, Ini merciful unto 
me ! 

Yet why should I fear death ? What is 
it to die ? 

To leave all disappointment, care, and 
sorrow, 

To leave all falsehood, treaelnjry, and 
unkindness. 

All ignominy, vSiillering, and despair, 

And he at rest forever ! O dull heart. 

Be of good cheer ! When thou shalt 
cease to beat, 

Then shalt thou cease to sufhir and com- 
plain ! 

(AWer Victorian ami IIyrolito behind.) 

Viet. ’T is she ! Behold, how lunuiti- 
ful she stands 

Under the tent-like trees ! 

Hyp. A woodland nymph ! 

Viet. I pray thee, stand aside. Leave 
me. 

HyjK Be wary. 

Do not betray thy.self too soon. 

Viet, {disguising his voUr). Ili.st ! 
Gypsy ! 

Free. {aftide^ tvifh emotion). That 
voice ! that voi(ie from heaven ! 

0 speak again ! 

Who is it calls ? 

Viet. A friend. 

Free, {(uside). ’T is he ! ’T is he ! 

I thank thee. Heaven, that thou hast 
heard my prayer, 

And sent me this protector ! Now lx? 
strong, 

Be strong, my heart ! T must dissem- 
ble here. 

False friend or true ? 

Viet. A true friend to the tnie ; 

Fear not ; come hither. So ; can you 
tell fortunes ? 

Free. Not in the dark. Come nearer 
to the fire. 

Give me your hand. It is not crossed, 

1 see. 

Viet, {putting a piece of gold into her 
hand). There is the cross. 

Free. Is ’t silver I 


Viet. No, 't is gold. 

Free. There 's a fair lady at the Court, 
who loves you, 

And for yourself alone. 

Viet. Fie ! the old story ! 

Tell me a better fortune for my money *, 
Not this old woman’s tale ! 

J*7'cc. You are passionate ; 

And tliis same passionate humor in your 
blood 

Has marred your fortune. Yes ; I see 
it now ; 

The line of life is crossed by many 
marks. 

Shame ! shame ! O you have wronged 
the maid who loved you ! 

How could you do it ? 

Viet. 1 never loved a maid ; 

For she 1 loved was then a maid no 
more. 

Free. How know' you that ? 

Viet. A little bird in the air 

Whispered the seend.. 

Free. Thci'e, take* back your gold ! 
Your liaiid is cold, like a deceiver’s 
hand ! 

There is no bles.sing in its charity ! 

Make her your wife, for you have been 
abuscxl ; 

And you sliall mend your fortunes, 
mending hers. 

Jl'cL {aside). How like an angel’s 
speaks the tongiu^ of woman. 
When pleading in another’s cause her 
own ! 

That is a ]>retty ling upon your finger- 
Pray give it me. ( Tries to fake the ring.) 

J*rec. No ; never from my hand 

Shall that be taken ! 

Viet. Why, ’t is but a ring. 

I ’ll give it back to you ; or, if I keep it. 
Will give you gold to buy you twenty 
such. 

Free. AVhy would you have this ring ? 

Viet. A traveller’s fancy, 

A wrhim, and nothing more. 1 would 
fain keep it 

As a memento of the Gypsy camp 
In Guadarrama, and the fortune-teller 
Who sent me back to w’^ed a widowed 
maid. 

Pray, let me have the ring. 

Free. No, never ! never ! 

I wrill not pari w’ith it, even when I 
die ; 

But bid my nurse fold my pale fingers 
thus, 
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That it may not fall from them. ’T is a 
token 

Of a beloved friend, who is no more. 

T^ict, How ? dead ? 

JPtec. Yes ; dead to mo. ; and worse 
than dead. 

He is estranged ! And yet I keep this 
ring. 

I will rise with it from my grave here- 
after, 

To prove to him that 1 was never false. 

Viet, {aside). Be still, my swelling 
heart ! one moment, still ! 

Why, *t is the folly of a love-sick girl. 

Come, give it me, or I will say ’t is 
mint!, 

And that you stole it. 

Prec. O, yon will not dare 

To utter such a falsehood ! 

Viet. I not dare ? 

Look in iiiy face, and say if there is 
aught 

I hav’o not dared, 1 would not dare for 
thee ! 


{She rushes into his arms.) 


Prn:. ’T i.s thou ! ’t is thou ! Yes ; 
yes ; my heart’.s elected ! 

My dearest-dear Victorian ! iny soul’s 
heaven ! 

Whei’e hast thou been so long ? Wliy 
didst thou leave me ? 

Viet. Ask me not now, my dearest 
I’reciosa. 


L<>,t me forget we ever have been parted ! 
Prec. Hadst thou not come — 

Viet. I x^ray tliee, do not chide 
me ! 


Prcc. I should have perished here 
among these Gypsies. 

Viet. Forgive me, sweet ! for what I 
made thee suffer. 

Think st thou this heart could feel a 
moment’s joy. 

Thou being absent ? O, believe it 
not ! 

Indeed, since that sad hour I have not 
slept. 

For thinking of the wrong 1 did to 
thee ! , 

Dost thou forgive me ? Say, wilt thou 
forgive me ? 

Prec. I have forgiven thee. Ere those 
words of anger 

v\ ere in the book of Heaven writ down 
against thee, 

I had foigiven thee. 


Vief . I ’m the veriest fool 

That walks the earth, to have believed 
thee false. 

It was the Ctnint of Lara — 

Pree. That bad man 

Has worked me harm enough. Hast 
thou not heard — 

Viet. I have heard all. And yet speak 
on, sx>eak on ! 

Let me but hear thy voice, and 1 am 
happy ; 

For every tone, like some, sweet incanta- 
tion. 

Calls ui) the buricsd x>ast to plead for me. 

Speak, my beloved, speak into my heart, 

Whatever fills and agitates thine own. 

( Theif walk aside. ) 

Hyp. All gentle (xuarrels in the x»as- 
toral j>oets, 

All jmsionate love scenes in the best 
roinancies. 

All chaste embraces on the x>ublic stage. 

All soft adventures, which the liberal 
stars 

Have wink(‘{l at, as the natural course 
of things, 

Have been siirx>a.sscd here hy my fricml, 
the student, 

And this sweet Gyx)sy lass, fair Preci- 
osa ! 

Prec. Seiior Hyx)olito 1 I kiss your 
hand. 

Pray, shall I t<*ll your fortune, ? 

^ Hyp- Not to-night, ; 

For, should you treat nut as you did 
Victonan, 

And send mo back to marry nmids for- 
lorn. 

My wedding day would last from now 
till Christmas. 

OMsjia {within). What ho ! the Gyp- 
sies, ho ! Beltran Cruzado ! 

Halloo ! halloo ! halloo ! halloo ! 

{Enters hooted ^ imth « whip and lantern.) 

Viet. Wliat now ? 

Why such a fearful din ? Hast thou 
been robbed ? 

Chispa. Ay, robbed and murdered ; 
and good evening to you, 

My worthy masters. 

Viet. Speak ; what brings thee here ? 

Chispa {to Preciosa). Good news from 
Court ; good news ! Beltran Cru- 
zado, 

The Count of the CaUs, is not your fa- 
ther. 
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But your true father has returned to 
S^ain 

Laden with wealth. You are no more a 
Gypsy. 

Viet. Strange as a Moorish tale ! 

Chispa. And we have all 

13een drinking at the tavern to your 
health, 

As wells diink in November, when it 
rains. 

Vwl. Where is the gentleman ? 

Chispa. As the old song says. 

His bofly is in Sof^ovia, 

His soul is in Madrid. 

Prec. Is this a dn^ani ? O, if it be a 
dream, 

Let me sleep on, and do not wake me 
yet ! 

Repeat thy story ! Say 1 'in not de- 
ceiv(Ml ! 

Say that I do not dream ! 1 am awake ; 

This is the Gyj»sy camp ; this is Victo- 
rian, 

And this his fiiend, Ilyjiolito ! Speak ! 
speak ! 

Let me not vvak<*. and lind it all a 
dream ! 

Viet. It is a dream, sweet child ! a 
waking clr(*am, 

A blissful certainty, a vision bright 

Of that rare happiness, which even on 
earth 

Heaven gives to those it loves. Now 
art thou rieli, 

As thou wast ever beautiful and good ; 

And I am now the beggar, 

Prec. {(jiviiuj him her hand). I have 
stiil 

A hand to giv<;. 

Chispa {aside). And I liave two to 
take. 

I ’ve heard my grandmother say, that 
Heaven gives almonds 

To those who have no teeth. That ’s 
nuts to crack. 

I ’ve teeth 1 o span;, but w liere shall I 
lind almonds ? 

Viet. What more of this strange 
story ? 

Chispa. Nothing raore, 

Your friend, Don Carlos, is now' at the 
village 

Showing to Pedro Crespo, the Alcalde, 

The proofs of what 1 tell you. The old 
hag. 

Who stole you in your childhood, has 
confessed ; 


And probably they T1 hang her for the 
crime. 

To make the celebration more complete. 
Viet. No ; let it be a day of general 

joy ; 

Fortune comes well to all, that otomes 
not late. 

Now let us join Don Carlos. 

Hyp. So farewell. 

The student’s wandering life ! Sweet 
serenades. 

Sung under ladies’ windows in the 
night. 

And all that makes vacation beautiful ! 
To you, ye cloistered shades of Alcala, 
To you, ye radiant visions of romance, 
Written in books, but here surpassed by 
tmth, 

Tlu; Ba<-helor Hypolito retunis. 

And leaves the Gypsy with the Spanish 
Student. 


Scene VT. — A pass in the Ouadarraina 
nanintams. Karly viorning. A twide- 
tecr crosses the stage, sittiny si.deioays mi 
his mule, and liyhtiny a paper cigar with 
Jlint and steel. 

St)NG. 

If thou art sleeping, maiden, 

Awake ami open thy door, 

’T is tile break of day, and we must away, 
O’er meadow, and mount, and moor. 

W.'iit not to find thy slippers, 

But come with thy naked feet ; 

We sliall have to i>as8 through the dewy 
grass. 

And waters wide and fleet. 

{Disappears domi the pass. Knter a 
Alonk. A shepherd appears on the 
rocks ahoce.) 

Alonk. Ave hlaria, gratia plena. Ola ! 
good man ! 

Shep. Ola ! 

Monk. Is this the road to Segovia ? 
Shep. It is, your reverence. 

Mmik. How' far is it ? 

Shep. 1 do not know. 

Monk. What is that yonder in the 
valley ? 

Shep. San Ildefonso. 

Mottk. A long way to breakfast. 

Sticp. Ay, marry. 

Monk. Are there robbers in these 
mountains ? 

S?up. Yes, and worse than that. 
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Morik. What ? 

Shep. Wolves. 

Mimk. Santa Maria 1 Come with me 
to San lldefonso, and thou shalt be well 
rewarded. 

Shep. What wilt thou give me ? 
Monk. An Agnus Dei and my bene- 
diction. 

{They discbppecLT. A. mounted Contruhan- 
disla passes, 'lorappcd in his cloak, and 
a gun at his saddle-how. He goes down 
t1^ pass singing . ) 

SONG. 

Worn with speed is niy good steetl. 

And I march me hurried, worried ; 
Onwanl, caballito niio, 

Witli the white star in thy forehead ! 
Onward, for here comes the Honda, 

And I hear tlieir rifles crack ! 

Ay, jaleo ! Ay, ay,.ialco ! 

Ay, jaleo ! They cross our track. 

{Song dies away. Enter Preciosa, <m 
ho-rseback, attended by Victorian, Hy- 
POLITO, Don CUtilos, and Ohispa, on 
foot, and. armed. ) 

Viet. This is the highest point. Here 
let us I'est. 

See, Preciosa, see how all a})out us 
Kneeling, like hooded friars, the misty 
mountains 

Receive the benediction of the sun ! 

O glorious sight ! 

Free. Moat b(%*iutiful indeed ! 

Hyp. Most wonderful ! 

Viet. And in the vale below. 

Where yonder steeples flash like lifted 
halberds, 

San lldefonso, from its noisy belfries. 
Sends up a salutation to the morn, 

As if an army smote their brazen shields. 
And shouted victory ! 

Free. And which way lies 

Segovia ? 

Viet. At a great distance yonder. 
Dost thou not see it ? 

Free. No. I do not see it. 

Viet. The merest flaw that dents the 
horizon’s edge. 

There, yonder ! 

Hyp. ’T is a notable old towm, 

Boasting an ancient Roman aqueduct. 
And an Alcazar, builded by the Moors, 
Wherein, you may remember, poor Gil 
Bias 

Was fed on Pan dd Rey. O, many a 
time 


Out of its grated windows have 1 looked 
Hundreds of feet plumb down to the 
Eresma, 

That, like a serpent thiDugh the valley 
creeping. 

Glides at its foot. 

Free. O yes ! 1 see it now, 

Yet rather with my heart than with mine 
eyes. 

So faint it is. And all my thoughts 
sail thither. 

Freighted with prayers and hopes, and 
forward urged 

Against all stress of accident, as in 
The Eastern Tale, against the wind and 
tule. 

Great .shi])s were drawn to the Magnetic 
Mountains, 

And there were wrecked, and perished 
in the sea ! {She weeps.) 

Viet. O gentle spirit ! Thou didst 
b<‘ar unmoved 

Blasts of adversity and frosts of fate ! 
But the first ray of sunshine that falls on 
thee 

Melts thee to tears ! O, let thy weary 
lieait 

Lean upon mine ! and it shall faint no 
more. 

Nor thirst, nor hunger ; but be com- 
forted 

And filled with iny affection. 

Free. Stay no longer I 

My father waits. Me thinks I see him 
there, 

Now looking from tlie windoAV, and now 
watching 

Ea(;h sound of wIkhjIs or footfall in the 
street. 

And saying, “ Hark ! she conies!” O 
father ! fatlier ! 

(Th.ey descend the pans . Chispa renmins 
he.hind . ) 

Chispa. 1 have a father, too, but he is 
a dead one. Alas and alack -a-day ! 
Poor was I born, and poor do 1 remain.] 
I neither win nor lose. Thus I wag 
through the world, half tlie time on 
foot, and tlie other half walking ; and 
always as merry as a thunder-storm in 
the night. And so we plough along, as 
the fly said to the ox. Who knows what 
may hiipfieii ? Patience, and shuffle the 
cards ! I am not yet so Imld that you 
can see my brains ; and perhaps, after all, 

1 shall some day go to Rome, and come 
back Saint Peter. Benedicite I \ExU. 
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THE BELFRY OF BRUGES AND OTHER POEMS. 


( A pause. Then enter Babtolohe vjUdly, 
as if in pursuit, with a carbine in his 
harid.) 

Bart. They passed this way ! 1 hear 

their horses’ hoofs ! 

Yonder 1 see them ! Come, sweet cara- 
millo, 

This serenade shall be the Gypsy’s last ! 


{Fires down the pass.') 

Ha ! ha ! Well whistled, my sweet cara- 
millo ! 

Well whistled ! — I have missed her ! — 
O my God ! 

{The shot is returned. Babtolome 
falls). 


THE BELFRY OF BRUGES 

AND OTHER POEMS. 


CARILLON. 

In the ancient town of Brupfeb, 

In the quaint old Fknnish city. 

As the evening shades descended^ 
Low and loini and sweetly blended, 
Low at times and loud at times, 

And changing lik(; a ]>oet’s rliymon. 
Rang the lieautiful wild chimes 
From the Belfry in tlu^ market 
Of the ancient town of Bi’uges. 

Then, with deep sonorous clangor 
Calmly answering their swe»*t anger, 
Wlnm the wrangling bells ha«l ended, 
Slowly struck the clock elevr>n, 

And, from out the .silent heaven. 
Silence on the town descended. 
Silence, silence everywhere, 

On the earth and in the air. 

Save tliat footsteps here and there 
Of some burgher honn; ictiirning. 

By the street lainns faintly burning. 
For a moment woke the echoes 
Of tin* ancient town of Bruges. 

But amid my broken slumbers 
Still I heard those magic nunibem. 

As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the night ; 

Till their chimes in sweet collision 
Mingled with each wandering vision. 
Mingled with the fortune -telling 
C^yi^sy-bands of dreams and fancies. 
Which amid the wa.ste expan.ses 
Of the silent land of trances 
Have their solitary dwelling ; 

All else seemed asleep in Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city. 


And I thought how like these chimes 
Arc the ]>oet’s airy rhymes, 

All his rhymes and roundelays. 

His conceits, and songs, and dittie.s. 
From the la^lfry of liis brain. 

Scattered downward, though in vain. 
On the loofs and .stones of cities ! 

For by night the drowsy ear 
Under its curtains cannot hear. 

And by day men go tlndr ways, 

I! ( aring the music as they pass. 

But deeming it no more, alas ! 

Than the hollow sound of brass. 

Yet jMU’chnnce a sleei)less wight, 
liodging at .some humble inn 
In the. narrow lanes of life, 

AVhen the dusk and hush of night 
I Slmt out the incessant din 
Of daylight and its toil and strife. 

May listen witli a (*alm delight 
To the poet’s melodies, 

Till ho hears, or dreams he hears. 
Intermingled with the semg, 

Thoughts that he has cherished long ; 
Hears amid the chime and singing 
The bells of his own village ring- 

And wakes, and finds his slumberous 
eyes 

AVet with most delicious tears. 


Thus dreamed I, as by night I lay 
1 n Bruges, at the Fleur-de-Ble, 
Listening with a wild delight 
To the chimes that, through the night, 
Rang their changes from the Belfry 
Of that quaint old Flemish city. 
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THE BELFRY OF BRUGES. 

In the market-place of Bruges stands 
the belfry old and brown ; 

Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, 
still it watches o’er the town. 

As the summer morn w’as breaking, on 
that lofty tower 1 stood, 

And the world threw off the darkness, 
like the weeds of widowhood. 

Thick with towns and hamlets studded, 
and with streams and vapors gray, 

Like a shield (iinbosscjl with silver, 
round and vast the landscape lay. 

At m3’ let't the (;it3’ sliimhertMl. From 
its ehimne3\s, here and there, 

Wreaths of snow-white smoke, ascend- 
ing, vanished, ghost-lik<*, into air. 

Not a sound ros(' from the city at that 
early morning hour, 

But 1 heard a heart of iron beating in 
the ancient tower. 

From their nests beneath the rafters sang 
the swallows wild and high ; 

And the world, beneath me sh'ejnng, 
seemed more distant than the sky. 

Then most musical and solemn, bringing 
back th(^ olden times, 

With their sti-ang<‘, unearthly (dianges 
rang the melancholy chimes, 

Like the psalms from some old cloister, 
when the nuns sing in the edioir ; 

And the great bell tolled among tlnmi, 
like the clianting of a friar. 

Visions of the days departed, .shadowy 
phantoms filled my brain ; 

They who livt; in histoiy only s(M?inod to 
walk the earth again ; 

All the Foresters of Flander.s, — mighty 
^ Baldwin Bras de Fer, 

Lyderick du Biicq and Cressy Philip, 
Giiy de Dampierre. , 
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I beheld the pageants splendid that 
adorned those days of old ; 

Stately dames, like queens attended, 
knights who bore the Fleece of 
Gold 

Lombard and Venetian merchants with 
deep-laden argosies ; 

Ministers from twent3’ nations ; more 
than ro3’al pomp and ease. 

I beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling 
humbly on the ground ; 

I beheld the gentle Mary, hunting with 
her hawk and liound ; 

And her lighted bridal-chamber, when^ 
a duke slept with the queen, 

And the armed guard around them, and 
the sword unsheathed between. 

I Iwdield the Flemish weavers, with Na- 
mur and Juliers bold, 

Marching homeward from the bloody 
battle of the Spurs of Gold ; 

Saw the fight at Minnewater, saw the 
White Hoods moving west, 

Saw great Artevelde vic.torious scale the 
Golden Dragon’s nest. 

And again the whiskered Spaniard all 
the land with terror smote ; 

And again the wild alarum sounded from 
the tocsin’s throat ; 

Till the bell of Ghent responded o’er la- 
goon and dike of sand, 

** 1 am Roland ! I am Roland ! thei'e is 
victory in the land ! ” 

Tlien the sound of drums aroused me. 
The awakened (dty’s roar 

Chased the ])hantoms I liad summoned 
hack into their graves once more. 

Hours had pas.sed away like; minutes ; 
and, Ixdore I was aware, 

Lo ! the shadow of the belfry crossed 
the sun-illumined square. 
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mSCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 

This is the place. Stand still, my steed, 
Let me review the scene, 

And summon from the shadowy l*ast 
The forms that once have been. 

The Past and Present here unite 
Beneath Time’s flowing tide. 

Like foot])rints hidden by a biook. 

But setiij on either side. 

Here runs the highway to the town ; 

Tliere the green lane descends, 
Through whicli J walked to church with 
thee, 

O gentlest of my fritmds ! 

The shadow of the linden -trties 
Lay moving on the grass ; 

Between them and tin* moving boughs, 
A shadow, thou didst pass. 

Thy dress was like the lilies, 

And thy heart as pure as they : 

One of God’s holy in(‘.s.sengera 
Did walk with me that day. 

I saw tlTe branches of tin* trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet. 

The clover- blo.ssoins iu the grass 
Kise up to kiss thy feet. 

Sleep, sh^ej) to-day, tormenting cares. 
Of earth and folly horn! ” 

Solemnly sang the village ehoir 
On that sweet Sabbath morn. 

Through the closed blinds the golden sun 
Pouivd in a dusty Ixjam, 

Like the celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob in his dream. 

And ever and anon, the wind, 
Sweet-scented with the hay. 

Turned o’er the hymn-book’s fluttering 
leaves 

That on the window lay. 

Long was the good man’s sermon. 

Yet it seemed not so to me ; 

For he spake of Kuth the beautiful. 

And still 1 thought of thee. 


Long was the prayer he uttered. 

Yet it seemed not so to me ; 

For ill my heart 1 prayed witli him. 

And still 1 thought of thee. 

But now, alas ! the place seems changed ; 

Thou art no longer here : 

Part of the sunshine of the scene 
With thee did disappear. 

Though thoughts, deep-rooted in my 
heart. 

Like pine-trees dark and high, 

Subdue the light of noon, and breathe 
A low' and ceaseless sigh ; 

This memory brightens o’er the past, 

As when the sun, concealed 
Behind some cloud that near us hangs 
Shines on a distant field. 


THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. 

This is tlie Arsenal. From floor to ceil- 

Like a huge organ, rise the burnished 
arms ; 

But from tlieir silent pipes no anthem 
pealing 

Startles the villages wdth strange 
ahii'ms. 

Ah ! what a sound will rise, how wild 
and dreaiy. 

When the death-angel touches those 
swift keys ! 

What loud lament and dismal Miserere 

Will mingh? with their awdul sympho- 
nies I 

1 hear even now the infinite fierce cho- 
rus. 

The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Wliich, through the ages that liave gone 
before us. 

In long reverberations reach our owm. 

On helm and harness rings the Saxon 
hammer. 

Through Oimbiic forest roars the 
Norseman's song, 
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And loud, amid the uni vernal clamor, I And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vi- 


O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar 
gong. 

I hear the Florentine, who from his pal- 
ace 

Wheels out his battle -bell with dread- 
ful din, 

And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 

Beat the wild war-drums made of ser- 
pent’s skin ; 

The tumult of each sacktnl and burning 
villagti ; 

The shout that every prayer for mercy 
drowns ; 

The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pil- 
lage ; 

The wail of famine in beleaguered 
towns ; 

The bursting shell, the gate way wrenched 
asunder. 

The rattling musketry, the clashing 
blade ; 

And ever and anon, in tones of thunder. 

The diapason of the eaiiiiomule. 

Is it, O man, with such discordant 
noises. 

With such aC(Uirsed instrunumts as 
these, 

Thou drownt'st Nature’s sweet and kind- 
ly voices, 

And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 

Were half the ijower, tliat fills the world 
with terror, 

Were half the wealth, bestowed on 
camps and courts, 

(liven to redeem the human mind from 
(jrror, 

There were no need of arsenals or 
forts : 

Tlie waiTior’s nanu; would be a name ab- 
horred ! 

And every nation, that should lift 
again 

Its liand against a brother, on its fore- 
herd 

Would wear forevermore the curse of 
Cain ! 

Down the dark future, through long 
generations. 

The echoing sounds gr«w fainter and 
then cease ; 


brations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ 
say, “reace !” 

Peace ! and no longer from its brazen 
portals 

The blast of War’s great organ shakes 
the ski(\s ! 

But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holj'^ melodies of love arise. 


NUREMBERG. 

In the valley of the I’egiiitz, whore across 
broad i u(*ad o w -lai uls 
Rise the blue Fraiicoiiiaii moiintaius, 
Nuremberg, the ancient, stands. 

Quaint ohl town of toil and tiatfie, quaint 
old town of art and song, 
Memories haunt lliy i)()intt*d gables, like 
the rooks that round them throng : 

Memories of the Middle Ag(‘s, when the 
emperors, rough and bold, 

Had their dwelling in thy castle, time- 
defying, centuries old ; 

And thy brave and thrifty burghersboast- 
cd, in their umioutli rh3un(‘, 

That their great inqx'rial city stretched 
its hand through cvciy clime. 

In the court-yard of the castle, bound 
with man 3' an iron band, 

Stands the mighty linden i>lanted by 
Queen Uuniguiidcfs hand ; 

On the squai c the oriel window, wliere 
in old lieroic da3^s 

Sat the |»oet Mchdiior singing Kaiser 
Maximilian’s jmiise. 

Everywhere I sec around me rise th# 
wondrous world of Art : ' 

Foiiiitaius vvrouglitwitli richest sculpture 
standing in the common mart ; 

And above cathedral doorways saints and 
bishops carved in stone. 

By a former age commissioned as apostles 
to our own. 

In the church of sainted Sebald sleej^s 
enshrined his holy dust. 

And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard 
from age to age their trust ; 
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In the church of sainted Lawrence stands 
a pix of sculpture rare, 

Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, rising 
through the painted air. 

Here, when Art was still religion, with a 
simple, reverent heart, 

Lived and labored Albrecht Diirer, the 
Evangelist of Art ; 

Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling 
still with busy liand, 

Idke an cmigi'ant he wandered, .seeking 
for the Better Land. 

Emigravitia the inscription on the tomb- 
stone wliero he lies ; 

Dead he is not, but departed, — (or the 
artist never dies. 

Fairer seems the ancient city', and th<< 
sunshine seems more fair. 

That ho on(^e has trod its paveinent, that 
he once has breathed its air ! 

Through these streets so I >roiul ami stately, 
tliese ob.S(!ure and dismal lanes, 
Walked of yore the Mastersingers, ehaut- 
ing rude poetic .strains. 

From remote and sunless suburbs eamc 
they to the friendly gviild, 
Building nests in Fame’s gr<-at teinple, 
as in spouts the swallows build. 

As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he 
too the mystic rhyme, 

And the .smith his iron measures ham- 
mered to the anvil’s chime ; 

Thanking God, who.se boundh'ss wi.sdoin 
makes the flowers of pot‘sy bloom 
In the forge’s dust and ciiidens, in the 
tissues of the hxini. 

Here Hans Sachs, the eohbl(*r-poet, lau- 
reate. of tlie g<‘nth* craft. 

Wisest of the Twelve Wi.se Masters, in 
huge folios .sang and laugh<‘d. 

But his hou.se i.s now an ale-hou.se, with 
a nicely sanded floor. 

And a garland in the window, and his 
face above the door ; 

Painted by some humble artist, as in 
Adam Puschman’s song, 

As the old man gray and dove-like, with 
his great ward white and long. 


And at night the swart mechanic comes 
to drown his cark and care, 

Quaffing ale from pewter tankards, in 
the master’s antique chair. 

Vanished is the ancient splendor, and 
before my dreamy eye 

Wave the.se mingled shapes and figures, 
like a faded tape.stry. 

Not tl«y Couneiks, not thy Kaisers, win 
for th(‘e tlie world’s regard ; 

But thv painter, Albrecht Durer, and 
Han.s Sach.s thy cobbler-bard. 

Thu.s, O NuremlK'rg, a wanderer liom a 
region far away, 

As he i>aced tliy .streets and court-yards, 
s.ang in thought his careless lay : 

Gathering from the i)aveinent’s crevice, 
as a floweret of the soil, 

The nobility of labor, — the long pedigree 
of toil. 


THE NOBMAN ILVEON. 

Da«« les moiiientH dc la vie ou la reflexion de- 
vient |♦luRt•alnu* et plus profonde, ou l’int6ret et 
I’avariet* piirleiit nioins liaut (jue la raison, dans 
li«s in.stimt.s (leehaprin doine.«tique, de maladie, 
ot de de les nobles .so rejK'ntirent de 

po.sseder des serfs, eoiiuno d une chose p«*u npi-C' 
able 4 I)ieu, qui avait crCii tons les hoinmes ^ sou 
image. , .... 

Tmiiiiuv, Conquete de 2 Angletrrre. 

In his chamber, weak and dying, 

AVas the Norman baron lying ; 

I.oud, without, the tempest thundered. 
And th(> castle-turret sliook. 

In this fight was Death tlie gainer, 

Siiite of vassal and retainer, 

And the lands his .sires had plundered. 
Written in the Doomsday Book 

By his bed a monk was seated. 

Who in humble voice repeated 
Many a prayer and pater-noster, 

From the missal on his knee ; 

And, amid the tempest pealing, 

Sounds of bells came faintly stealing. 
Bells, that from the neighboring kloster 
Rang for the Nativity. 

In the hall, the serf and va.ssal 
Held, that night, their Christmas was- 
sail ; 
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Many a carol, old and saintly. 

Sang the minstrels and the waits ; 

And so loud these Saxon gleernen 
Sang to slaves the songs of freenacn. 
That the storm was heard hut faintly, 
Knocking at the castle-gates. 

Till at length the lays they chanted 
Reached the chamber terror-haunted. 
Where the monk, with accents holy, 
Whispered at the baron’s ear. 

Tears upon his cyidids glisteinsd. 

As he paused awhile and listened, 

And the dying baron slowly 

Turned his weary head to hear. 

“ Wassail for the kingly stranger 
Born and cradled in a manger ! 

King, like David, priest, like Aaron, 
(Jlirist is born to set us free ! ” 

And the liglitiiing showed the sainted 
Figures on the casement paintetl. 

And exeiaimed the shudderiug baron, 
“Miserere, Doiuinc ! ” 

In that hour of d(iep contrition 
He beheld, with clearer vision, 

Through all outward show and fashion, 
.Justice, the Avenger, rise. 

All the pomp of earth had vanished. 
Falsehood and decidt were banished. 
Reason spake more loud than jMissioii, 
And the truth wore no disguise. 

Every vassal of his haiuier. 

Every s(!rf born to his inaiioi-. 

All those wronged and wretched crea- 
tures. 

By his hand were freed again. 

And, as on the sacred missal 
He recorded their dismissal, 

Death relaxed his iron jfeatures. 

And the monk replied, “ Amen ! ” 

Many centuries have been numbered 
Since in death the baron slumbered 
By the convent’s sculptured portal, 

Mingling with the common du.st : 

But the good deed, through the ages 
Living in historic pages, I 

Brighter grows and gleams immortal, j 
Unoonsumed by moth or rust. i 
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RAIN IN SUMMER. 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street. 

In the narrow lane. 

How beautiful is the, rain ! 

How it clatters along tlu^ roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the overflowing 
spout ! 

Across the window-pane 
It i>ours and pours ; 

I And swift and wide, 

! With a muddy tide. 

Like a river down the gutter roars 
The ruin, the welcome rain ! 

The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks ; 

He call feel tin? cool 
Breath of eacli little pool ; 

His fevered brain 
Grows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the miu. 

Froiii the neighboring school 
Come the boys. 

With more than their wonted noise 
Ami commotion ; 

And down the wet streets 
Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous i)ool 
Ingulfs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 

In the country, on eveiy side. 

Where far anil wide, 

Lik(5 a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide, 
Stretches the jdain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How wtdeome is the rain ! 

In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 

lifting the yoke encumbered head. 

With their dilated nostrils spread. 

They silently inhale 
The clover-S(u;nted gale. 

And th(i vapors that arise 
From the well- watered and stnokin^ soil 
For this rest in the furrow^ after toil 
Their large and lustrous eyes 
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Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man’s spoken word. 

Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees, 

The farmer sees 

His pastures, and his fields of grain. 

As they bend theii* tops 

To the numberless beating drops 

Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 

That he secs therein 

Only his own thrift and gain. 

These, and far more than these, 

The Poet sees ! 

He can behold 
Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air ; 

And from each ample fold 
Of the clouds about him rolled 
Scattering cverywheii; 

The showery rain, 

As the fanner scatters his grain. 

He can behold 
Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told, — 
Have not been wholly sung nor .said. 

For his thought, that ncvei- stops. 
Follows the water-dro])s 
Down to the graves of tin; dfiad, 

Down throu^i chasms and gulfs j»ro- 
found. 

To the dreary fountain-head 
Of lakes and rivers under ground ; 

And sees them, when the rain is done. 
On the hridgt^ of colors seven 
Climbing np once more to heaven, 
Opposite the setting sun. 

Thus the Seer, 

With vision clear, 

Sees forms a])pear and disappear. 

In the perpetual round of strange, 
Mysterious change 

From birth to death, from death to birth, 
From earth to heaven, from heaven to 
earth ; 

Till glimpses more sublime. 

Of things, unseen before, 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal i 

The Universe, ns an immeasurable wheel 
Tuniing forevermore ! 

In the mpid and rushing river of Time. 


TO A CHILD. 

Dear child ! how radiant on thy moth- 
er’s knee. 

With men*y-making eyes and jocund 
smiles. 

Thou gazest at the painted tiles. 

Whose ligures giucti, 

With many a grotesque form and face, 
The. aiicitiiit chimney of thy nursery ! 
The lady with the gay macaw. 

The. dancing girl, the grave bashaw 
AX'ith beartled lip and chin ; 

And, leaning idly o'er his gate, 

Heiicath the iiiqx'i ial fan of slate, 

The Chinese nuiiidarin. 

With what a look of proud command 
Thoii shakest in thy little hand 

coral rattle with its silver bells, 
Making a nieny tune ! 

Thousands of years in Imlian seas 
That coral grew, by slow degr(*es, 

Until some deadly and wild monsoon 
Dashed it on (’inomandcrs sand ! 

Those silver bi'lls 
lleposed of yore, 

As s}iaj»el<*ss ore, 

Far down in the deep-sunken wells 
Of dui-ksume mines, 

In some obseuie and sunless plat*<*, 
Peneatli huge Chimborazo’s base, 

Or Potosi’s o’erhanging pines ! 

And thus for th(‘e, O little child, 
Tlnongh many a dang(*r and escape. 

The tall shi])s passed the stonny cape, ; 
For thee, in foreign lai\ds remote, 

Ikmeatli a burning, tio}»ic dime, 

The Indian ]>easant, cliasing the wild 
goat, 

Himself as swift and wild. 

In falling, clutched tlie trail arbnte. 

The fibres of whose shallow root, 

I’^]>lifted from the soil, betrayed 
The silver veins beneath it laid, 

The buried treasui-es of the miser, Time. 

Put, lo ! thy door is left ajar ! 

Thou hearcst footsteps from afar ! 
i And, at the sound. 

Thou tnrnest round 

With quick and questioning eyes, 

T.ike one, who, in a foreign land. 

Beholds on every hand 

Some sour(;e of wonder and snrjirise ? 

And, rt‘stlessly, impatiently, 

Thou strivest, stingiest, to be free. 



'* From under the bhelterini; ti 
The farmer sees 
His pastures.” Pafje 
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The four walls of thy nursery 
Are now like prison walls to thee. 

No more thy mother’s smiles, 

No more the painted tiles, 

Delight thee, nor the playthings on the 

That won thy little, beating heart before ; 
niou strugglest for the open door. 

Through these once solitary halls 
Thy pattering footst(‘p falls. 

The sound of tliy merry voice 
Makes the old walls 
Jubilant, and they rejoiee 
With the joy of thy young hcju-t. 

O’er the light of whose gladness 
No shadows of sadness 
From the sombre ba(,*kground of memory 
start. 

Once, ah, once, within these w'alls. 

One whom memory oft recalls. 

The Fallnu’ of his Country, dw^elt. 

And yonder meadows broad and damp 
The tires of the b(\sieging camp 
Enciiuded with a burning belt. 

IT[) and down these echoing stairs. 

Heavy with tin*, w’eight of <!ares, 

Sounded his majestic tread ; 

Yes, within this very room 
Sat he in those hours of gloom, 

Weary both in heart and liead. 

But what are tluise grave thoughts to 
tliee ? 

Out, out ! into the open air ! 

Thy only dream is liberty, 

Thou earest little how or wdiere. 

1 see thee eagei- at thy play, 

Now' shouting to tin; aj)j>les on the tree. 
With cheeks as round and rod as they ; 
And now among the yellow stalks. 
Among the flowering shrubs and plants. 
As restless as the bee. 

Along the garden walks. 

The tracks of thy small carriage-whcicls 
I trace ; 

And see at every turn how they efface 
Whole village.s of sand-roofed tents, 

That rise like golden domes 
Above the cavernous and secret homes 
Of wandering and nomadic tribes of 
ants. 

Ah, cruel little Tamerlane, 

Who, with thy dre.adful reign. 

Dost persecute and overwhelm 
These hapless Troglodytes of thy realm I 


What ! tired already 1 with those sup- 
pliant looks, 

And voice mori*. beautiful than a poet’.s 
books, 

Or murmuring sound of water as it flows, 
Thou <‘oui('st hack to ])arley wuth rejiose ! 

I This rustic scat in the old ap]>le-tree, 
Witli its o’t;rhanging golden canopy 
Of leaves illuminate witli autumnal hues. 
And shining w'ith tlie argent light of 
dew s, 

Shall for a st*ason he our phu;e of rest. 
Beneath us, like an oriole’s pendent 
nest. 

From which tin; hiughing birds have 
taken wing, 

By thee abandoned, luings thy vacant 
swing. 

Dream-like the walirs of the river 
gleam ; 

A sailless v(i.ssiJ droi>s ad own the stream, 
And like it, to a sea as wide and deep, 
Thou driftest gently down the tides of 
sleep. 

0 child ! O ncw'-honi denizen 
Of life/s great c.ity ! on thy head 
The glory of the n)orn is shed, 

Like a celestial h(*nison ! 

Her(^ at the ])oital thou dost stand. 

And with thy litth* hand 

Tliou opeiiest tlie mysterious gate 

Into the futnn*.’s inidisc.overed land. 

1 see its valv(*,s (*x))aiul, 

' As at the toin*h of Fate ! 

Into t.liose realms ul‘ h»vc and hate. 

Into that darkness blank and drear. 

By some ])roj)hetic f(u*ling taught, 

I launcJi the hold, adventurous thought. 
Freighted wdtli ho] a; and fear ; 

As upon subt(‘rranean streams, 

In caverns nnex])lored and dark. 

Men sometimes launch a fragile bark, 
leaden with flickering fire. 

And wateli its swift- receding beams. 
Until at length they disappear. 

And in the distant dark expire. 

By what astrology of fear or hope 
Dare I to east thy horo-cope ! 

Like the new moon thy life appears ; 

A little strip of silver light, 

And widening otitward into night 
The shadowy disk of future years ; 

And vet upon its outer rim, 

A luminous circle, faint and dim, 

And scarcely visible to us here. 
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Rounds and completes the perfect 
sphere ; 

A prophecy and intimation, 

A pale and feeble atluinbration. 

Of the great world of light, that lies 
Behind all human destinies. 

Ah ! if thy fate, with anguish fraught. 
Should he to W'ot the dusty .soil 
With the hot tears and sweat ol‘ toil, ~ - 
To struggle with imperious thought. 
Until the overburdened brain, 

Weary with labor, faint with pain, 

Like a jarred pendulum, retain 
Only its motion, not it.s power, — 
Remember, in that perilous hour, 

Wlien ino.st afflicle<i and oppn^ssed, 

From labor there shall come forth rest. 

And if a more aiispiidous fate 
On thy advancing stej)s await, 

Still let it ever be thy ]>ridc 
To linger by the laborer’s side ; 

With words of-.sym])athy or song 
To cheer the dmary march along 
Of the great army of tlu; poor. 

O’er desert sand, o’er dangerous mooi-. 
Nor to thyself tlie task shall be 
Without reward ; for thou shalt learn 
The wisdom <*arly to discern 
Triu‘ lH‘auty in utility ; 

As great Pythagoras of yore. 

Standing be.side the blacksmith’s door. 
And hearing the hammers, as they .smote 
The aiivihs with a different Jiot(‘, 

Stoic from the varying tones, that hung 
Vibrant on every iron tongue. 

The secret of the .sounding wire. 

And formed the seven -clmrded lyre. 

Enough ! I will not play the Seer ; 

I will no longer strive to ojx^ 

The mystic volume, where appear 
The herald Hope, forerunning Fear, 

And Fear, the, pnr.suivant of Hope. 

Thy destiny remains untold ; 

For, like Aeeste.s’ .shaft of old, 

The swift thought kindles as it flies. 
And burns to ashes in tlie skies. 


THE OCCULTATION OF ORION. 

T SAW, as in a dream sublime. 

The balance in the hand of Time. 

O’er East and We.st its beam impended ; 
And day, with all its hours of light, 
Was slowly sinking out of sight, 


I While, opposite, the scale of night 
! Silently with the stars ascended. 

I Like the. astrologers of eld, 

; In that bright vision 1 be.held 
j Greater and deeper niy.steries, 

1 1 .saw, witli its celestial keys, 

! lt.s clit)rds of air, its frets of fire, 
j Tlie Samian’.s great Aeolian lyre. 

Rising through all it.s sevenfold har.s, 
From earth unto the fixed stars. 

; And through the dewy atmos])here, 

. Not only could I .see, but lit‘ar, 

; Its wondrous and harmonious strings, 

• In .sw(*et vihration, sphere by sphere, 

! From Dian’s circle light and near, 
Onward to vast(‘r and wider rings, 
Where, <!hanting through his beard oi 
snows, 

Maje.«tie, mournful, Saturn goes. 

And down the .sunless rcalius of .s])ace 
Ibwerherates the tlmiid(*r of hi.s bass. 

Beneath the .sky’s triumphal arch 
This mush; .sounded like a march, 

And with its ehonis .seemed to he 
Preluding .some great tragisly. 

Sirius was rising in the (*ast ; 

And. .slow ascending om* by one, 

'J’he kindling constellations shone, 
liegirt with many a h]a;5ing star, 

Stood the great giant Algidiar, 

Orion, hunter of the beast ! 

Hi.s swonl hung gleaming by hi.s side, 
And, on his arm, the lion’s liide 
Scattered across the niidiiiglit air 
The golden radiance of its hair. 

The moon wa.s ])allid, but not faint ; 
Aiul beautiful a.s .some fair saint, 
i Serenely iiuiving on her way 
; In hours of trial and dismay. 

' As if she heard the voice of Ood, 
Uiihariueil with naked feet she trod 
Upon the hot and burning .staivs. 

As on the glowing coals and bars, 

That were to prove her strength, and try 
Her holiness and her purity. 

- Thus moving on, with silent pace, 

And triuinpli in her sweet, ]>ale face. 

She reached the station of Orion. 

Aghast he stood in .strange alarm ! 

And suddenly from his outstretched arm 
Dowm fell the red .skin of the lion 
Into the river at his feet, 
j His mighty club no longer beat 
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The forehead of the bull ; but he 
Keeled as of yore beside the sea. 

When, blinded by (Enopion, 

He sought the blacksmith at his lorge, 
And, elimbing up the mountain gorge. 
Fixed his blank eyes upon tlie sun. 

Then, through the silence overheiid. 

An angel with a ti'uinpet said, 

“ For(‘verinore, forevermore. 

The reign of vioh'iiet* is o’er 1 ” 

And, like an instrument that llings 
Ith music on another’s strings. 

The trumpet of tlui angel cast 
Upon the heavenly lyre its blast, 

And on from sph(M*e, to sphere the words 
lh‘-echoed down the burning chords, — 
“ Forevermore, forevermoie, 

The reign of violence is o’er ! ” 


THE HRIDGF. 

I STOOD on the bridge at midnight, 

As the clocks were striking the hour. 
And tlui moon rose o’er the city, 

Rehind tlm dark church-tower. 

I saw her bright reflection 
In the waters under me, 

Like a golden goblet falling 
And sinking into the sea. 

And far in the hazy distance 
Of that lovely iiiglit in June, 

Tlie bhiz(; of the llamiiig furmua*. 
Gleamed redder than tlie moon. 

Among the long, blacik rafters 
The wavering shadows lay, 

And the (!urrent that came from the 
ocean 

Seemed to lift and bear tliem away ; 


And like those waters rushing 
Among the? wooden piers, 

A flood of thoughts came o’er me 
That lilled my eyes with tears. 

How often, O how' often. 

In the days that had gone by, 

I Inul stoo<l on that bridge at midnight 
Anil gazed on that wave and sky ! 

How often, O liow often, 

I had wished that th<^ ebbing tide 
Would bc'ur iiu; away on its bosom 
O’er the ocean wild ami wide ! 

For my heart was liot and restless. 

Ami my life was full of care, 

And the Imi-iliuj laid upon me 

Seemeil gieater than I could hear. 

But now it has fallen from mo, 

It is buried in the sea ; 

And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its slnidovv over me. 

Y(d whenever 1 cross the river 
On its bridge, with wooden iiiors, 
lake the odor of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years. 

And I think how many thousands 
Of care-encumbered men. 

Each bearing bis burden of soiTow, 
Have*, crossed the bridge since then. 

I see the long procession 
Still ])assing to and fro, 
j The young heart hot and r(?stless, 

And the old subdued and slow ! 

And forever and forever, 

As long as the liver flows, 

As long as the lieart has passions, 

I As long as life has woes ; 


As, swee]>ing and eddying throiigli them, j The moon and its broken reflection 
Rose the belated tide, I And its shadows sliall appear, 

'And, streaming into the moonlight, ■ As the symbol of love in heaven, 

The seaweed floated wide. 1 And its wavering image here. 


TO THE DRIVING CLOUD. 

Gloomy and dark art thou, O chief of the mighty Omahas ; 

Gloomy and dark as the driving cloud, whose name thou hast takan • 
Wmpt in thy scarlet blanket, I sec thee stalk through the city’s 
Narrow and po]>ulous streets, as once by the margin of rivers 
Stalked those birds unknown, that have left us only their footprints. 
What, in a few short years, will remain of thy race but the footprints ? 



How canst thou walk these streets, who hast trod the green turf of the prairies ? 
How canst thou breathe this air, who hast breathed the sweet air of the mountains ? 
Ah ! ’t is ill vain that with lordly looks of disdain thou dost challenge 
Looks of disdain in return, and question these walls and these pavements. 
Claiming the soil for thy hunting-grounds, while down -trodden millions 
Staiwe in the garrets of Europe, and cry from its caverns that they, too. 

Have been created heirs of the earth, and claim its division ! 

Back, then, \nick to thy woods in the regions west of the Wabash ! 

There as a monaicdi thou reignest. In autumn the leaves of the maple 

Pave the floors of thy palace-halls with gold, and in summer 

Pine-trees waft through its tdiambers the odorous hreath of their branches. 

There thou art strong and great, a hero, a tamer t)f liorses ! 

There thou chasest tlu' stately stag on tin; banks of the Elkhoni, 

Or by the roai* of the Kuuiiiiig- Water, or where the Omaha 

Calls thee, and leiips through tlie wild ravine like a brave of the Blackfeet ! 

Hark ! what murmurs arise from the heart of those mountainous deserts ? 

Is it the cry of the- Fox(*s and Crows, or the mighty Belumioth, 

Who, unharmed, on his tusks piiee cauglit the Indls of the thunder, 

And now lurks in his lair to tlestroy the racti of the ic<l man 'i 
Far more fatal to thee and thy ia<a^ than tlui Ciows and tlie Foxes, 

Far more fatal to thee and thy race tlian the tread of Behemoth, 

Lo ! tlie big tbunder-canoc, t iiat steadily breasts tlu* Missouri’s 
Merciless current ! and yonder, a.ia,r on the prairies, the camp-fires 
Gbiani througb the night ; and the cloud of dust in the gray <.>f the daybreak 
Marks not the buffalo’s track, nor tbe Maiidan’s d<‘xterous horse-race ; 

It is a caravan, whiteiiiug flu* desert when; dwell the Camanc-lies ! 

Ha ! how the breath of tb<‘se Saxons and Celts, like the blast of the east-wind, 
Drifts evermore to the west t he scanty smok(‘s of thy wiguanis ! 


SONGS 


SEAWEED. 

When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 

Storm-wind of the ecpiinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 

Laden with seaweed from the rocks : 


From Bermuda’s reefs ; from edges 
Of sunken ledges. 

In some far-oif, bright Azore ; 

From Bahama, and the dashing, 
Silver-flashing 
Surges of San Salvador ; 

From the tumbling suif, that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries. 
Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; 


And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spars, uplifting 
On the desolate, rainy seas ; — 

Ever diiftiiig, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless main ; 

Till in sheltered coves, and reaches 
Of sandy beaches, 

All have found repose again. 

So when storms of wild emotion 
Strike the ocean 
Of the poet’s soul, erelong 
From each cave and rocky fastness. 

In its vastness. 

Floats some fragment of a song : 

From the fai--ofF isles enchanted, 

Heaven has planted 
With the golden fruit of Truth ; 
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From the flashing aurf, whose vision 
Gleams Elysian 
In the tropic clime of Youth ; 

From the strong Will, and the Endeavor 
That forever 

Wrestle with the tides of Fate ; 

From the wreck of Hopes far-scattered. 

Tempest-shattered, 

Floating waste and desolate ; — ' 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
(■Currents of the restless heart ; 

Till at length in books rcctorded, 

They, like lioardtid 
Hovisehold words, no more depart. 


THE DAY IS DONE. 

Tiik day is done, and the daikness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a featlier is wafted downwanl 
From an eagle in his (light. 

I se(* the liglits of the village 

Gleam through tlie rain and the mist. 
And a feeling of sadness eom<‘s o’er me 
’Phat rny soul cannot resist : 

A feeling of sadness and longing, 

That is not akin to j)ain, 

And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist resembles the rain. 

Come, read to me some poem. 

Some simple and in*artfolt lay. 

That shall soothe this restless feeling. 
And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters. 

Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the coiridors of Time. 

For, like stmins of martial music. 

Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavor ; 

And to-night I long for rest. 

Read from some humbler poet, 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer. 
Or tears from the eyelids start ; 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like tlie benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The jH)em of thy choice, 

Ainl lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with musiev 
Anti the cares, that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Aram, 
And as silently steal away. 


AFTFJINOON IN FEBRUARY. 

Thk day is ending, 

The night is descending; 

The marsh is frozen, 

Tlie river dead. 


Through clouds like ashes 
The red sun flashes 
On village windows 
That glimmer red. 

The snow recommences ; 

The buried fences 
Mark no longer 

The road o’er the plain ; 

While through the meadows, 
Like fearful shadows, 

Slowly passes 
A funeral train. 

The bell is pealing, 

And every feeling 
Within me responds 
To the dismal knell ; 


Shadows are trailing. 
My heart is bewailing 
And tolling within 
Like a funeral bell. 
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TO AN OliD DANISH SONG-BOOK. 

Welcome, my old friend, 

Welcome to a foreign fireside. 

While the sullen gales of autumn 
Shake the windows. 

The ungrateful world 
Has, it seems, dealt harshly with thee, 
Sinoe, beneath the skies of Denmark, 
First I met thee. 

There are marks of age. 

There are thumb-marks on thy marmn. 
Made by hands that clasped thee rudely. 
At the alehouse. 

Soiled and dull thou ai-t ; 

Yellow are thy time-worn pages, 

As the russet, rain -molested 
Leaves of autumn. 

Thou art stained with wine 
Scattered from hilarious goblets, 

As the leaves with the libations 
Of Olyrnjms. 

Yet dost thou recall 

Days departed, half-forgotten, 

When in dreamy youth I wandered 
By the Baltic, — 

When I paused to hear 
The old ballad of King Christian 
Shouted from suburban taverns 
In the twilight. 

Thou rccallest bards, 

Who, in solitary chambers. 

And with hearta by passion wasted, 
Wrote thy pages. 

Thou recallest homes 
Where thy songs of love and friend- 
ship 

Made the gloomy Northern winter 
Bright as summer. 

Once some ancient Scald, 

In his bleak, ancestral Iceland, 

Chanted staves of these old ballads 
To the Vikings. 

Once in Elsinore, 

At the court of old King Hamlet, 

Yorick and his boon companions 
Sang these ditties. 


Once Prince Frederick’s Guard 
Sang them in their smoky barracks ; — 
Suddenly the English cannon 
Joined the chorus ! 

Peasants in the field, 

Sailors on the roaring ocean, 

Students, tradesmen, pale mechanics, 
All have sung them. 

Thou hast been their friend ; 

They, alas ! have left thee friendless ! 
Yet at leasit by one warm fireside 
Art thou welcome. 

And, as swalhms build 
In these wide, old-liishioned chimneys. 
So thy twittering songs shell nestle 
1 n my bosom, — 

Quiet, close, and warm, 

Sheltei(‘.d from all molestation, 

And recalling by their voices 
Youth and travel. 


WALTER VON DEK VOOELWEID 

VoGELAVEiD the Minnesinger, 

When he left this worhl of ours, 

Laid his bod} in the cloister, 

IJmler Wurtzburg’s minster towers. 

And h(‘ gave the monks his treasures. 
Gave them all with this behest : 

Th('y should feed the birds at noontide 
Daily on his place of rest ; 

Saying, “ From these W'an dering miiv 
strels 

I have learned the art of song ; 

Let me now repay the lesson.s 

They have taught so well and long. 

Thus the bard of love <lepai*ted ; 

And, fiilhlling his desire. 

On liis tomb the birds were feasted 
By the childi-eii of the choir. 

Day by da}^ o’er tower and turret, 

III foul w'eatlier and in fair, 

Day by day, in vaster numbers, 

Flocked the poets of the air. 

On the tree whose heavy brant^hes 
Overshadowed all the place, 

On the pavement, on the tombstone. 

On the poet’s sculptured face, 
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On the cross-bars of each window. 

On the lintel of each door, 

They renewed the War of Wart burg, 
Which the bard had fought before. 

There they sang their merry carols, 
Sang their lauds on every side ; 

And the name their voices uttered 
Was the name of Vogel weid. 

Till at length the portly abbot 

Munnured, “ Why this waste of fotnl ? 

Be it changed to loaves henceforward 
For our fasting brotherhood.” 

Then in vain o’er tower and turret. 

From the walls and woodlantl nests. 

When the minster bells rang noontide, 
Gathered the unw(‘lcoine guests. 

Then in vain, with crie-s disconlant. 
Clamorous round the Gothic spire. 

Screamed the feathered Minnesingers 
For the (diildren of tin* choir. 

Time has long effaced tht; ins«*riptions 
('I'll the cloistcf’s funeral stoinvs. 

And tiucJition only tells us 

Where repose the poid’s bones. 

But around the vast cathedral, 

By sweet echoes multiplied, 

Still the birds re]>eat the legend. 

And the name of Vogidweid. 


DRINKING SONG. 

INSCRIPTION FOR AN ANTIQUE PITCHER. 

Come, old friend ! .sit do'vn and listen ! 

From the pitc-her, placed between us. 
How the waters laugh and glisten 
In the head of old Silenus ! 

Old Silenus, bloated, drunken, 

Led l)y his inebriate. Satyrs ; 

On his breast liis head is sunken, 
Vac^intly he leers and chatters. 

launs with youthful Bacchus follow ; 

Ivy crown.s that brow su penial 
As the forehead of Apollo, 

And possessing youth eternal. 

Hound about him, fair Bacchantes, 
Bearing cymbals, flutes, and thyrses. 


Wild from Naxian groves, or Zante’s 
Vineyards, sing delirious verses. 

Thus he won, through all the nations. 
Bloodless victories, and the farmer 

Bore, as trojihies ami oblations, 

Vines for banners, j)loughs for armor 

Ju<lged by no oV'rzealous rigor, 

Much this mystic throng expresses ; 

Bacchus was the ty[)e of vigor. 

And Silenus of excesses. 

Tlie.se are ancient ethnic revels, 

Of a laith long .since forsaken ; 

Now tlie Satyrs, cliang<'d to di vils. 
Frighten mortals wiiie-o’erlaken. 

Now to riviihds from the mountains 
Foiiit tlu' rods of lortuiie-tidlers ; 

Youth perp(dual dwells in foil n tains, ■— 
Not in Hasks, and casks, and cellars. 

Claudius, tliongh he sang of flagons 
And huge tankanls Idled with Rhenish, 

From that fiery l.>lof>d of «lragons 
Never would his own re])lenish. 

Even Redi, f hough he (‘haunted 
Bacchus in tli(‘ Tuscan valleys, 

Never drank the vvim^ lie vauiitrci 
In bis dithyrarnbic sallies. 

Then with water fill the pitcher 

Wieatbed about with classic fables ; 

Ne’er Falernian threw a richer 
Light upon Lucid 1 us’ tables. 

Come, old friend, sit down and listen 1 
As it ])ass(*s tlms betw(‘en us, 

IJow its wavelets laugli and glisten 
111 the head of old Silenus ! 


THE OLD CLOCK ON THE 
STAIRS. 

L’6ternltc ef»t nne penduU', dont le balanci«r 
dit et r«dit sans cesso ces d«ux mots sculement 
dans le silence des tornbeaux ; “ Tonjours: 

jamais ! Jamais ! toujours \ 

Jacques Bbidainb. 

Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fa.shioned country-seat. 
Acro.s.s its antique portico 
Tall poplar- tree.s their shadows throw ; 
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And from its station in the hall 
All ancient time])iece says to all, — 

“ Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! ” 

Half-way up the stairs it stands, 

And [joints and beckons with its hands 
From itvS case of massive oak, 

Like a monk, who, under his cloak. 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas ! 

With sorrowful vtiicc to all who pass, — 
“ Foicvju* — never ! 

Never — forever ! ” 

By day its voice is low and light ; 

Hut in th<i siboit di‘ad of night, 

Distinct as a passing lb(jtste[)’s fall, 

It echoes along the vacant liall, 

Along th«! ceiling, along the lloor. 

And seems lo say, at each (diamber- 
door, — 

Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! ” 


I Even as a miser counts his gold, 

Those hours the ancient timepiece told, — 
“ Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! 

: From that chamber, clothed in white. 
The bride came forth on her wedding 
: night ; 

There, in that silent room below. 

The dead lay in his shroud of snow ; 
And ill the hush that followed thc[>rayer, 
Was lieurd the old clock on the stair, — 
“ Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! ” 

All are s<;attercd now and fled, 

Some arc mairied, some arc dead ; 

And when 1 ask, witli tlirohs of pain, 

“ Ah ! wia n shall they all meet again ? ” 
As ill tlic days long since gone by. 

Tin* ancient timepiece makes reply, — 

“ Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! ” 


Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of 
birth, 

Through evciry swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has 
stood. 

And a if, like (iod, it all tldngs 
aw. 

It calm iy n'peats tlujsi* words of awe, — 
“ Forever - never ! 

Nev'cr — Ibrevrr ! ” 

N 

In that mansion used to he 
Free-hearted Hospitality ; 

His great tin's U]> tlie (’hininey i«>ared ; 
The stranger feastetl at hisln)iiiil ; 

Hilt, like the skeleton at the feast, 

That warning timepiece never ceased, 

“ Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! ” 

There groiijis of merry children i)laved. 
There youths and maidens dreaming 
strayed ; 

0 precious hours ! 0 golden prime, 

And affluence of love and time ! 


Nev(*r liei't', forever there. 

Where all ]>arting, pain, and care, 

And death, and time slnill disappear, — 
Forevei- tlu re, but m ver liere ! 

The horologe of Ftennty 
Sayeth tin’s incessantly, — 

“ Forever — nev('i- ! 

Never - ~ fon'ver ! ’’ 


THE ARUOW AND THE SONG, 

I SHOT an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, 1 knew not where ; 

Foi-, so swiftly it th‘w, the sight 
t’ould imt follow it in its flight. 

I bi'eathed a song into the air. 

It fell to earth, I kinw not where ; 

For wlio has sight so keen umf strong, 
That it can follow tlie flight of song ? 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 
1 found tile arrow, still uiihroke ; 

And the song, from lu'gi tilling to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend. 
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THE EVENING STAR. 

Lo ! in the painted oriel of the West, 

Whose panes the sunken sun inern na- 
dines, 

Like a fair lady at her casement, shines 

The evening star, tlie stjir of love siiul i 
rest ! 

And then auoii she doth herself divest 

Of all her radiant gannents, and re- 
clines 

Behind the sombre screen of yonder 
pines, 

With slumber and soft dreams of love 
oppressed. 

0 iny beloved, my sweet Hes}>eriis ! 

My morning and my evening star of 
love ! 

JMy best and gentlest lady ! even thus, 

As that fair planet in the sky above, 

Dost thou ri'tire unto thy rest at night, 

And from thy <larkened window fades 
the light. 

AUTUMN. 

Tnou comest, Autumn, heralded by the 
rain, 

With banners, by great gale.s incessant 
fanned. 

Brighter than brightest .silks ofSamar- 
cand. 

And stately oxen harnessed to tliy 
wain ! 

Thou standest, like imperial (Uiarle- 
inagne, 

Upon thy bridge, of gold ; thy royal 
hand 

Outstretched with benediction.s o'er 
the land, 

Blessing the farms through all thy 
vast domain ! 


Thy shield is the red harvest moon, sus- 
pended 

So long beneath the heaven's o'er- 
haiiging eaves ; 

Thy steps are by the farmer’s prayers 
attended ; 

Like llames ui>on an altar shine the 
sheaves ; 

And, following thee, in thy ovation 
splendid, 

Thine almoner, the wind, scatters the 
golden leaves ! 

DANTE. 

TirscAN, that wamlerest through the 
realms of gloom. 

With thoughtful pace, and sad, ma- 
jestic eyes. 

Stern tliougdits and awful from thy 
.soul nris(‘, 

Like I'arinata from his fiery tomb. 

Thy sacred song is likt; the trump of 
doom ; 

Yet ill thy heart what limiiaii sympa- 
thies, 

What soft coin]>aHsion glows, as in 
the skies 

The tender .stars their clouded lamps 
relurm* ! 

Methiiiks 1 s(!e thee stand, with pallid 
eheeks, 

By Fni Hilario in his diocese, * 

As up tlii^ con vent- walls, in golden 
streaks, 

The ascending snnbearns mark the day’s 
decrea.se ; 

And, a.s lie a.sks what there the sti’an- 
g(;r .seeks. 

Thy voice along the cloister whisperfl^ 
“ Peace ! ’ 
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TRiLNSLATIONS. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


THK HEMLOCK TREE. 

Fuo&i Till: 

0 HEMLOdK tree ! O hemloek tree ! Jiow 
faithful are thy hraiic:hes I 
Green not alone in .snmiiier time, 
Hut ill tlie winter’s IVost iind rime I 

O lieiiilock tree ! (,) hemlock live ! liow 
faithful are thy hranches ! 

O maiden fair ! O imnden fair I how 
faithless is thy hostmi ! 

To love me in ]>io.s|iei ity. 

And leave; me in a<i\ersity ! 

O inuiden fair ! O maiden fair ! how 
faithless i.s thy hosom ! 

The nightingale, the nightingale, thou 
tak’st for thine <*xample ! 

So long as summer laughs she. sings, 
Hut in the autumn sjuvads her 
wings. 

The nightingale, tin* niglitingale, thou 
tak’st for thiiie examjde ! 

The mc’ailovv hrot*k, the meadow hrook, 
is mirror of thy falselnuKl 1 
It Hows so long as falls the rain, 

111 drought its s]»rings soon dry 
again. 

The inca<Iow hrook, tin* nn*adow !>rook, 
is mirror of thy fal.sehood ! 


ANNIE OF TIIAHAW. 

FROM THK T-OW OKR.MAN OF SIMON 1>A< H. 

Annie of Tharaw, my true love of old. 
She is my life, and my go<»ds, and my 
gohl. 

Annie of Tliaraw, her heart onee again 
To me has surrend«M*ed in Joy ainl in pain. 


I Oppre.ssion, and sickness, and sorrow, 

I and pain 

Shall he to our true love as links to the 
tdiain. 

As tin; 2>alm-tree stamleth so straight 
and .so tall, 

The more tin; hail beats, and the more 
till! rains fall, — 

.So love in our h(‘ai*t.s .shall grow mighty 
ami strong, 

Throng]) crosses, through sorrows, 
through manifold wrong. 

.'^hoiildst tliou 1m* torn from me to wander 
aloin* 

in a desolate hind wIk'H* the sun is scarce 
known, — 

'Through ibn*sts I ’ll follow, and where 

the .sea flows, 

'Through iee, and thiough iron, through 
armies of foes. 

Annie of 'rharuw, my light and my sun, 

'J’ht tlireads of our two lives art: woven 
in one. 

What e'er I have bidden tliee thou hast 
obeyed, 

Wliati'ver Ibihidileu tlmu hast not gniii- 
.saitl. 

How in the turmoil of life ej«n lovestainl. 

Where tlieiv is not one heart, and one 
mouth, and ime hand 1 

I Some se<*k f(*r dis.^^ension, and trouble, 

I and strife ; 

I Like a dog and a cat live such man and 
I win*. 


Annie of Thaniw, inv riches, mv good, i Annie ot Thaniw, .such is not our love ; 
Thou, O my soul, “my flesh, “and my I 'I'hou art my lambkin, my chick, and my 
blotnl ! I dove. 


Then come the wild weather, etune sleet Wliate’er my tle.sire is, in thine may he 
or come snow, wen ; 

We will stand by each other, however 1 am king of the household, and thou 
it blow. art iis tiueeu. 
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It is this, O my Annie, my heart’s 
sweetest rest, 

That makes of ns twain Init one soul in 
one breast. 

This turns to u heaven the hutwhei’ewe 
dwell ; 

While wrangling soon cliuuges a home 
to a hell. 


THE STATUE OVER THE OATHE- 
DRAI. DOOR. 

FROM THK GKRMAN OF JULIUS MOSIJN. 

Forms of saints and kings are .standing 
The e.atliedral door alxive ; 

Vca I saw but one among them 

Who liath soothed my soul M’ifli h>v<‘. 

Ill his mantle, — wouml about him. 

As their robes the sowsts wind, 

Rore lu* swallows and tlndr (ledgliiigs. 
Flowers and wiieds of eyeiy kind. 

And so stands he. calm and ediihllike, 
High in wind and tempest wihl ; 

O, were I like him exalteil, 

I would he like, him, a eliild ! 

And my soiig.s, - green leaves and 
blossoms, — 

To the doors of lieaveii would bear, 
l-alling even in storm and tempi's!. 
Round me. still these birds of air. 


THE LEGEND OF THE GROSS. 
RILL. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF JULIUS MOSEN. 

On the cross the dying Saviour 
Heavenward lift.s liis eyelids ealni, 

I eels, but seareely feels, a trembling 
111 his jiiereed and bleeding palm. 

And by all tlie w’orld for.saken, 

Sec.s he how with zealous care 
At the ruthless nail of iron 
A little bird i.s striving there. 

Stained with blood an«l never tiring. 
With its l>eak it doth not eea.se. 

Prom the cross ’t would free the Saviour, 
Its Creator’s Son release. 


And th(' Saviour sj>ejiks in mildness : 

“ Blest l>e thou of all the good ! 
I^ar, SLS token of this moment, 

Marks of blood and holy rootl ! ” 

And that biril is called the crossbill ; 

Covered all wit.h bh>oil so clear. 

In the giov«'s of ]>ine it singeth 

Songs, like legends, strangi' to hear. 


THK 8 EA HATH ITS PEARLS. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF HKINUH’H MKINE. 

Tiik sea hath its jaairls, 

The heaven liuth its stars ; 

But my heart, my heart, 

My heart hath its lovr*. 

Great are the si'st and the heaviui ; 

Yet gr<‘at«‘r i.s my h<*iirl. 

And fairer tlmn j)eurls and stars 
Flashes and b»‘ams my love. 

Thou little, youthful maidiMi, 
t'ome unto my great, heart. ; 

My heart, and tin* sea, and the heaven 
An* melting away with love ! 


POETIC APHOh’lSMS. 

FROM THE SINNGEDU'HTE OF FRIEDRICH 
V<»N l,()<.’At\ 

.SKVKNTKKNTU OENTTTllT. 

MONEY. 

, Wherf.unto is money good '( 

I AVho has it not wants liardiluiod, 

1 Who has it lias mne.h tnuiblc? and care, 

I Who once has ha<l it has despair. 

THE BEST MEDICINES. 

Joy and Te.irqieranee and Repose 
Slam the door on the doctor's nose. 

8TN. 

Man-iukk is it to fall into sin, 

Fiend-like is it to dwell therein, 
(’hri.st-like is it for sin to grieve, 

God-like is it all sin to leave. 
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POVERTY AND BLINDNESS. 

A BLIND man is a poor man, and blind 
a poor man is ; 

For the former secth no man, and the 
latter no man sues. 

LAW OF LIFE. 

Live I, so live I, 

To my Lord heartily, 

To iny i^riiiue faithlully, 

To my Neigh 1)01- hon(?stly. 

Die I, so die I. 

CREEDS. 

Lutheran, Pojdsh, (^ilvinistie, all these 
creeds and doctrines three 

Extant are ; hnt still the doubt is, where 
Chri.stianity may he, 

THE RESTLESS HEART. 

A MiLLvSTO.VE and the hunuin heart are 
driven evM'i* round ; 

If they hav^^ nothing (‘Ise to grind, they 
must tlienisel vi*s he grouml. 

CHRISTIAN LOVE. 

Whilom Love was like u fire, and 
warmth and comfort it be.spoke ; 

But, ala.s I it now is queiiche<l, and only 
bites us, like the smoke. 


ART AND TAOT. 

Intelligence and courtesy not always 
are combined ; 

Often ill a wooilen house a golden room 
we find. 


RETRIBUTION. 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Thougli with jiatience he stands waiting, 
with exactness grinds he all. 


TRUTH. 

When by night the frog.s are croaking, 
kindle hut a toich’s fire, 

Ha ! how soon they all are silent ! Tints 
Truth silenct*,s the liar. 


RHYMES. 

If ])erhaps th(‘S(‘ rhymes of mine should 
sound not well in strangers’ ears, 
They have only to bethink them that it 
liapj)ens so with theirs ; 

For so long as words, like mortals, call 
a fatherland tludr own, 

They will be most higlily valued where 
they are best and longest knowm. 


CURFEW. 


1 . 

Solemnly, mournfully, 
Dealing its dole. 

The Curfew Hell 

Is beginning to toll. 

Cover the cmlMM*.s, 

And put out the light ; 

Toil comes with the morning. 
And ivst with the night. 

Dark grow the windows, 

Ami tiuoncln^d is the tire ; 

Sound fades into silence, — 
All footsteps retire. 


No voice in the chambers, 

No sound in the hall ! 

Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all ! 

II. 

The book is completed, 

And closed, like the day ; 

And the hand that has written it 
l..ay3 it away. 

Dim grow its fancies ; 

Forgotten they lie ; 

Like coal.s in the ashes, 

They darken and die. 
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Song sinks into silence. 
The story is told, 

The windows are darkened, 
The hearth-stone is cold. 


Darker and darker 

The black shadows fall ; 
Slee]> and oblivion 
lleign over all. 


EVANGELINE. 

A TALK OF ACAD IE. 


Tins is tli(^ forest primeval. The innriiiuriiig ]nue.s and the hemlocks, 
lleanletl with moss, and in gainin'iits green, indistinct in tin* twilight, 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and proplietie. 

Stand likt? harpers lioar, with beards that rest on theii* bosoms. 

Loud from its rocky eaverns, the deeji-voitte<! ludghhoring ocean 
Speaks, and in aeetuits disconsolate answer.s the wail of llie forest. 

This is the forest jn’inn'val ; but where an* the hearts tluit, beneath it 
Le.a])ed like the. roe, wlien he hears in the. wuo»iIaml the voice of the huntsman 

'Where is the thatcli-roofed village, tlie lioine of Acailian fai tiiers, 

M-cn who.se lives glided tui like rivers that water the woodla.n<ls, 

Darkened hy shadows of eartli, hut retlee.ting an -image of heav<*n '! 

Waste are those, jde.asaiit farms, and the farmers fon?ver depart.f'd ! 

Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty blasts of ()(;U>ln*r 
Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sjuinkle them far o’er the ocean, 

Naught but tradition remains of the l>e:uitiful village of (Irand-lhc. 

Ye who believe, in affection that Iiojh's, ainl en<lur»;s, and is patient, 

Ye wIk) believe in the beauty and strength of woman’s devotion. 

List to the mournful tradition still sung by the ])ines of ihfc forest ; 

List to a Tale of Love in Acadie, home of the happy. 


PAKT THE FIRST. 


1 . 

In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin <if Minas, 

Distant, secluded, still, the little village, of Orand-Pre 
Lay in the fniitful valley. "Va-st meadow.s .stret<*}ied to the eavStward, 
Giving the. village its iiariie, and y)asture to flocks witlnmt number. 
Dikes, that the hands of tlie fanners liad raise<l with labor incessant, 
Sliiit out the turbulent tides ; but at stateil sea.sous tlie fhaal -gates 
l^enoil, and welcomed the sea to wander at will o’er tin; meadows. 

West and south there were fields of flax, and orchards and cornfields 
^preading afar and niifenced o’er the plain ; and away to the northw’ard 
Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the mountains 
7 pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty Atlantic 

J^oked on the happy valley, but ne’er from their station descended 
^ere, in the midst of its farm.s, reposed the Acadian village. 

Strongly built were the houses, witn frames of oak and of hemlock, 
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Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the reign of the Henries. 

Thatche<J were the roofs, with dormer-windows ; and gables projecting^ 

Over the basement below protected and shaded the doorway. 

There in tlie trauf|uil evenings of summer, when brightly the sunset 
Lighted the village street and gilded the vanes on the eliiinneys. 

Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps atid in kirtles 

Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs sjiintiing the golden 

Klax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shuttles within doors 

Mingled their sound with the whir <*f the wlteels and tJte songs of the maidens. 

Solemnly down the street came the parisii priest, and the children 

Paused in their phiy to kiss tin? haiul he extended to bless them. 

Jleverend walketl he ainong them ; and up rose matn^ns and maidens. 

Hailing his slow approacdi with wonls of alTectionate welcome. 

Then came the laborers lionu* from tlie Held, an<l serenely the sun sank 
Down to his rest, and twiliglit j)rt*v:iihMl- Aiioii frtun the htdfry 
Softly the Angelu.s .soundtal, and over the roofs of the village 
Coluimis of ]>alo him* smok*>, like clouds of incense ascending. 

Rose from a hundred hearths, the liounss of peaei? and contentment. 

Thus dwelt toget/u r in love these siinj>le Acadian farmers, — 

Dwelt in the love of (lod and of man. Alike were they free from 
Fear, tliat reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice of rcpnblic‘8. 

Neither lin-Us had th»*y to their tloors, nor bars to their windows; 

But iludr dwellings were ojten as day aiul the hearts of their owners; 

There tht^ richest was jioor, and the po<uest lived in abundance. 

Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer the Basin of Minas, 

Benedict Hellefon raine, the w«‘althie.st farmer of Gran(l-l*r<?, 

Dwelt on his ^OfnUy acres ; and with him, diroctin}:^ his household. 

Gentle Kvangeline lived, his cliihl, and the ])rido of the village. 

Stalworth and stately in form was the man <»f seventy winters ; 

Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is ct>vered with snow-ilakcs ; 

Whitt* as the snow wert? his locks, and his cheeks as brown as the oak-leaves. 
Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen suniniers. 

Bhu’k were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn by the wayside. 

Black, yet how softly they gleamed heiusith the hrow'ii sliadc of her tresses! 
Sweet was h(>r breath as the lireath of kine that feed in the meadows. 

When in tin; harvest heat she bore to tlie reapers at noontide 
Fhigoiis of lu>nm-hr»*vved ale, ah ! fair in sooth was the maiden. 

Fairer- was she when, on Sunday nn>rn, while the hell from its turret 
Sprinkled with holy SiHinds the air. Jis the priest with his hyssop 
Sprinkles the cougregat ion, .and sealters l>l«*s.Nings upon them, 
l>owu the long >tr<‘et she passetl, with her elniplet of beads and her missal. 
Wearing her Norman cap and her kirtle of blue, and the ear-rings. 

Brought in the t>ldi*ii 1 ime fnmi France, ami since, as an heirloom, 

Haudetl down from mother to child, through long generations. 

But a celestial briglitiiess — a more ethereal l>eauty — 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, wlieu, after confession. 

Homeward serenely she walked with God\s lH*ueiliction upon her. 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of excpnsite music. 

Firmly huilded with rafters of oak, the hou.se of the farmer 
Stood on the si<le of a hill commanding the stJit ; and a shady 
Sycamore grow by the door, with a woodbine wreathing around it. 

Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath ; and a footpath 
Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in the meadow. 

Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhung by a penthouse. 

Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by the roadside^ 
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Built o’er a box for the poor, or the blessed image of Mary. 

Farther down, on the sloj>e of the hill, wa.s the well with its moss-grown 
Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough for the horses. 

Shielding the house from storms, on the north, wore the barns and the farm-yard. 
There stood llie broad-wheehnl wains and tin* antique ploughs and the harrows ; 
There were tlie folds for the sheep ; and there, in his featliered .seraglio, 

Struttetl the lordlj*^ turkey, and erowed the cock, with the s«*llsame 
Voice that in ages of old had startled the |>eniteiit Pett'r. 

Bursting with hay were the barii.s, themselves a village. In each one 
Far o’er the gable ]wojected a roof of thatch ; and a .staircase, 

Bnder the sheltering eaves, led ui> to the odorous eorn-loft. 

Tliere too the dove-cot .stood, with its meek and iniioeeiit iimiates 
Murmuring ever of love ; while above in the variant bit‘ez«'s 
Nuniberh*ss noi.sy weathercocks rattled and sang of mutation. 

Thus, at peace with (iod and the world, the farmer of Grand-Pre 
Lived on liis sunny farm, and Kv^aiigeline govenie<l his household. 

Many a youth, as he knelt in the chnreh and opened his missal, 

Fixed his e^'^es upon her as the .saftit of his deepest devotion ; 

Happy was lie who might touch lu*r hand or the hem of her garment ! 

Many a suitor came to her dooi', by the darkness befriended, 

And, u.-s be knocked and waited to hear the sound of her footsteps, 

Knew not which b«*at tin* louder, his heart or the knocker of iron ; 

Or at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the villag<*, 

Bohh'r grew, and pre.ssed her hand in tin*, damu^ as he vvliis})(*red 
Hurried words of love, that .seemed a jiart of the music. 

But, among all wlio came, young (Jabriel only wa.s welcome ; 

Gahriel Lajcuncsse, tlic son of Ba.sil tJu* blacksmith, 

AVho was a mighty man in tlie village, and lionored of all men ; 

For, since the birth of time, througliont all !ig»*s ami nations, 

Ha.s the craft of the smith been held in repute, by tin* people. 

Basil was BeiUMlict’s friend. Their cliihlreu from (>aiiicst childhood 
Grew up together as brother and .sister ; ami Father Feli<*ian, 

Priest and pedagogue both in the. villag<*,had taught them tlu'ir letters 
Out of the selfsame book, with the hymns of the church ami the jilain-soiig. 

But when the hymn was sung, ami the daily le.ssoii couiplebMl, 

Swiftly tliey hurried away to the forge of Basil the blacksmith. 

There at the door they stood, with wmnleriiig eyes to beliold him 
1 ake^ in his leatliern lap tlie hoof <»f tlie hor.se as a playtliiug, 

Nailing tlie .shoe in its jdaee ; while near him the tin* of the cart-wheel 
r>iiy like a tiery .snake, coiled round in a circle of cinders. 

Olt oil autumnal eves, when without in the gatlu^riiig darkness 
Hur.stiiig with light seiuiied the smithy, through every < ranny and crevice, 

Mann by the forge within they watclied the lalioring hellow.s, 

And as its panting ceaseil, and the sjMirks expireil in the ashes, 

Merrily laughed, and said they were mins going into tlie chapel. 

Gtt on sledges in wintei-, as swift as tlie swoop of the eagh*, 

hillside bounding, they glideil away o’er tlie meadow. 

Oft in the barms they climbed to the j>of>ulous nests on the niftei’s, 

Recking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, whit;h the swalhjw 
Brings from the sJiore of the sea to restore the sight of its fledglings ; 

Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of tlie. swallow ! 

Thus passed a f«*w swift years, and they no longer were children. 

He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the morning, 
gladdened the earth with its light, and ri|>ened thought into action. 

Sim was a woman now, with the heaid and hopes of a woman. 

Sunshiiia of Saint Eulalie ” was she called ; for that was the sunshine 
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Which, as the fanners believed, would load their orchards with apples ; 
She, too, would bring to her husband's house delight and abundance. 
Filling it full of love and the ruddy faces of cliildren. 


II. 

Now had the season retunied, wlien the niglits grow (polder and longer, 

And the retreating sun the sign of the Seorjdon enters. 

Birds of passage siiiled throiigli tin; lea<len air, from the. ice-bound. 

Desolate northern bays tf) the sIkuvs of tropical islands. 

Harvests were gathered in ; and wild with tlie winds of September 
Wrestled the trees of the fore.st, as Jacob of old witli the angel. 

All the signs foretohl a winter long and inclement. 

Betis, with prophetic in.stinct of want, had hoarded tlns'r liom*v 
Till tlic hives ovcrllowcd ; and the Indian hunters asserted 
(Jold would tlie winter be, for thick was the fur of the foxes. 

Such w'as the a«lv<-nt (if autumn. Then followed that beautiful season. 

Called by tlu^ jiious Acadian ]ica.sants the Summer of All-Saints ! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light ; and the landscape 
Lay as if new-created in all tlic'fre.shness of eiiihlhorxl. 

I’eaoe seemeil to reign upon earth, and the restle.ss In art of the o(.'can 
Was fora moment consoled. All .soiimls were in harnnujy blended. 

Voice.s ol children at play, tin* crowing of cocks in the farm-yards, 

Whir of wings in tlie drow.sy air, and the cooing of pigeons. 

All were sulxlued and low as the murmurs of love, and th(‘ great sun 
Looked with the eye of love throtigh the gohlen vapors arouiul him ; 

While arrayed in its robes of ru.ssirt ainl scarlet and yellow. 

Bright witlj tin* sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of the forest. 

Flashed like the plane-tree tin* IVrsiaii a<lorned w’itlj mantles and jewels. 

Now n*commeneed the reign of rest and atrectioTi and .stillness. 

Day with its burden and beat had «h‘parte<l, and twilight d(*se(*nding 
Brought hae.k the evening star to tin* sky, and the lierds to tin* homestead. 
Paw'ing the ground th<*y t*ann*. and resting their necks on ea< h otlier. 

And with their nostrils dist<‘mled inhaling the freshnes.s of evening. 

Foreuio.st, hi-ariug the bell, Kvang<‘line*s beautiful heifer. 

Proud of her snow-white hide, uinl the ribbon that waved from her (-ollar. 
Quietly jiaeed and slow, as if conscious of hiiiiian alfection. 

Then came the shejiln'i'd hack with liis bleating iloeks fiom tin- st‘:«side, 

Wh ere was their favorite pasture. Behind them folhtwed tin* watch-dog. 
Patient, full of im]ioi tance, and grand in the pride of his iii.stiin t. 

Walking from siile to sid** with a lordly air, and sujierhly 
Waving his bushy tail, and urging forwartl the stragglers ; 

Ihigent of floirks wa.s he when the .shepherd slept ; their protector. 

When from the forest at night, through the starry silence, the uolves howled. 
Late, with tin* rising moon, returned the; wains from the marshes, 
l..fulen with briny hay, that tilled the air witli its odor. 

(’’heerily neighed the stt*etls, with dew oii their manes and their fetlocks 
While aloft on their shoulders tin* wotxleii and jiondnous stnldles, 

Paiiiteil with brilliant dye.s, and atiorned with tassels of erinnson. 

Nodded in bright array, like hollyhocks heavy with blossoms. 

Patiently stood the cows meaiiwliile, and yielded th»*ir udders 
Ui»to the inilknniid’s hand ; whikst loud and in legular cadence 
Into the sounding ]>ails the foaming stn'aiinlets descended. 

Jawing of cattle and peals of laughter were heard in the farin-3'ard, 

£choed back by the bairus. Anon they sank into stillness ; 
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Heavily closed, with a jarring sound, the valves of the harn-doors, 

Rattled the wooden bars, and all for a season was silent. 

In-doors, wami by the wide-moutht'd Hrei»laee, idly flu* farmer 
Sat in his elbow-chair, and watclunl how the flames and the smoke-wreaths 
Struggled together like foes in a burning city. Behiml him. 

Nodding and mocking along the wall, with ge.stnres fantastic, 

Darted his own huge sliadow, and vaui.shed away into darkness. 

Faces, cluTn.sily carved in oak, on the back of his timi-chair 
Laughed in the flickering light, and the ju'wter plates on the divsser 
(’aught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies the sun.shine. 

Fragment.s of song the old man sang, and (carols of C'liristmas, 

Such as at home, in the olden tinn*, Iris fathers before him 
Sang ill their Norman orchards and bright Hurgnndian vineyards. 

Close at her father’s siile wits the gentle Evangeline seated, 

Spinning flax for the. loom, that .stood in the corner hehiiul In-r. 

Silent awhile were its tnsnlles, at rest was its diligent shnttU*, 

While tlie monotonous drone of tlie wheel, like the drone of a bagpipe. 
Followed tlie old man’s song, and united the fragnumts together. 

As in a ehurch, when tlie eliant of the ehoir at intiTvals <-eases, 

Footfalls are In.'ard in the aisles, or words of tlie pri«‘st at tlie altar. 

So, in each pau.se of the s(»ng, with mea.snred motion the elock eliekcil. 

Tims as they sat, th(*r(* were footst<*ps heard, and, suddenly lifted, 

Sounded the wooden latidi, and the door swung hack on its hinges, 

Ikmedict knew by the lioli-iiaih'd shoes it was Ikisil the hlaeksmit li. 

And by her beating heart Evangeline knew who was with him. 

“Welcome I ” the fanner exclaimed, as tli<‘ir footsteps j)aused on the threshold 
“ Wcleoiiie, Ikisil, iny friend ! (’onie, taki* thy p]a»*e on the settle 
Close by the (•hininev-side, wliiidi is always empty without thc'e ; 

Take from the .shelf overhead thy j>ip<‘ and the box of tohae.eo ; 

Never so much thyself art. tlnm as when through the eniling 
Smoke of the ]»ipe or the forge thy tVi«*ndly and jovial face gleams 
Round and red as the harvest moon through tlie mist «>f tlie marshes.” 

Then, with a smile of eoiitmit, thii.s ai)sw«Mcd Basil tlie hlaeksmith. 

Taking with easy air the aei-ustonied seat by tin* tin*sid«‘ : - 

“ Benedict Bellcfontaiiie, thou hast ever thy jest ami thy ballad ! 

Ever in cheerfullest mood art thou, when othens are tilh‘d with 
Gloomy forebodings of ill, and sei* only ruin hi fore them. 

Happy art thou, as if every day thou ha<lst picked up a horseshoe,” 

Pausing a moment, to take the pipe that Evang<‘line hreughi him. 

And with a coal from the eml>er.s had lighted, he slowly eontinm*<l : — 

“ Four da5’s now are j)as.sed since tlie English shi]>s at tlicir am-hors 
Ride in the Caspereau’s moiitli, with their c.uniion ])ointcd against us. 

What their design may be is unknown ; hut all are coTinnamhsl 
On the morrow to meet in tin* chureli, wheif; his Majesty’s mandate 
Will he proclaimed as law in the land. Alas ! in the mean time 
Many surmises of evil alarm the hearts of the jieoph*.” 

Then made answer the farmer : — “ P(?rhaps .some friendlier purpose 
Brings these ships to our shores. Perhap.s the harvest.s in England 
By untimely rains or iintimelier heat have been blighted, 

And from our bursting bams they would feed their catth* and children.” 

“Not .so thinketh the folk in the village,” said, warmly, the blacksmith, 
Shaking his head, as in doubt ; then, heaving a sigh, he continued : — 

“ Louisburg is not forgotten, nor Beau Sejour, nor Port Royal. 

Many already have fled to the forest, and lurk on its outskirts. 

Waiting with anxious hearts the dubious fato of to-morrow. 
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Arms have been taken from ns, and warlike weapons of all kinds ; 

Nothing is left but the blacksmith's sledge and the scythe of the mower.” 

Then with a pleasant smile made answer the jovial farmer : — 

** Safer are we unarmed, in the midst of our flocks and our cornfields, 

Safer within these peaceful dikes, besieged by the ocean. 

Than our fathers in forts, besieged by the eiieiiiy’s cannon. 

Fear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no shadow of sori-ow 
Fall on this house and hearth ; for this is the night of the contract. 

Built are the house and the bani. The merry lads of the village 
Strongly have built them and well ; and, In-eaking tln^ gleb<.* round about them, 
Filled the barn with hay, and the house with food for a twelvemonth, 
liene Leblanc will be here anon, with his ])ajM‘rs and inkhoni. 

Shall we not then be glad, and rejoice in the joy of our children ? ’* 

As apart by the window she stood, with lu^r hand in her lover’s, 

Blusning Evangeline heard the words that her father liad si)oken, 

And, as they died on his lips, the worthy notary entered. 


III. 

Bent like a laboring oar, that toils in the surf of the octuin, 

Bent, but not broken, by ag«! wsi.s the form of the notary public ; 

Shocks of yellow hair, like thii .silken floss of the maize, hung 

Over his shoulders ; his forehead was high ; and glasses with horn hows 

Sat astride on his nose, with a look of wisdom sujH*rnal. 

Father of twenty children was he, and more than a hundred 
Children’s cliildren rode on his knee, and lieard liis great watch tick. 

Four long years in the times of the war ha<l he langui.shed a eajdive, 
Suff’eiing much in an old French fort as the friend of tli<* English. 

Now, though waller grown, without all guile or susjiicn'on. 

Ripe in wi.sdoin was lie, but patient, ami simple, and ehildlike. 

He was lieloved by all, and mo.st of all by the eliildren ; 

For he told them tales of the L<mj»-gnron in th<‘ forest, 

And of the goblin that eaim^ in th<* night to wat<*r the horses. 

And of the white LtUiche, the ghost of a child who unehristened 
Hied, and was doouunl to haunt unsemi the t;haiiilM;rs of children ; 

And how on E'hristiim.s eve the ox«ni talked in the stable, 

And liow the fever was <Mire<l by a spider shut up in a nut.sbell. 

And of tlie marvellous jmwers of four-leaved clover and horseshoes. 

With wliatsoever else w'a.s writ in the lore of the villagi*. 

Then up rtise from lii.s seat by tin* fire.side Bu.sil tln^ blacksmith, 

Knocked from Ids pipe the ashes, and slowly extmuling Ids right hand, 

** Father Leblanc,’* he exidaimed, “thou ha.st heard the talk in tlie village, 
And, perchance, canst tell us some news of these sliips and their eirand.” 
Then wdth modest demeanor made answer the notary public, — 

Gossip enough have I lieard, in sooth, y<‘t am never the wd.ser ; 

And what their erniml may he 1 know not better than others. 

Yet am I not of those who innigiiie some evil intention 

Brings tliem here, for we are at ]>eace ; and why then molest ns ? ” 

“God's name !” shout«Hl the ha.sty and somewliat irascible blacksmith ; 
“Must we in all things look for the how, and the why, and the wherefore t 
Daily injustice is done, and ndght is the right of the .strongest ! ” 

But, without heeding his warmth, continued the notary public, — 

“Man is unjust, but God is just ; and finally justice 
Triumphs ; and w’ell I i-emember a story, that often consoled me. 

When as a captive 1 lay in the old French fort at Port Royal.” 

This was the old man’s favorite tale, and he loved to repeat it 
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WUen his neighbors complained that any injustice was done them. 

“ Once in an ancient city, whose name 1 no longer remember. 

Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice 

Stood in the i)iiblic square, upholding the scales in its left hand, 

And in its right a swoni, as an emblem that justice presided 
Over the laws of the land, and the hearts and homes of the peo]>le. 

Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of the balance, 

Having no fear of the sword that flaslicd in the sunshine above them. 

But in the course of time the laws of the land were corrupted ; 

Might took the place of right, and the weak were oppressed, and the mighty 
Ruled witli an iron rod. Thou it chanced in a iiohleman’s palace 
That a necklace of pearls was lost, and erelong a suspicion 
Fell on an orphan girl who lived as maid in the liousehold. 

She, after fonn of trial condemned to die on the seallold, 

Patientl}^ met her doom .‘it the foot of the statue of Justice. 

As to her Father in heav<;n her innocent spirit ascended, 

Lo ! o’er the city a temp(;st rose ; and the bolts of the thunder 
Smote the statue of bronz<‘, and hurled in wrath from its left hand 
Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of the balance. 

And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a magpie, 

Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearls was inwoven.” 

Silenced, but not convinced, when the story was ended, tin; blacksmith 
Stood like a man who fain would sj>eak, but fiiuleth no language ; 

All his thoughts were cong(;alcd into lines on his face, as the vapors 
Freeze in fantastic shapes on the window-panes in the winter. 

Then EvaTigeline lighted the brazen lamp on the table, 

Filled, till it overllowed, tlie pewter tankard witli home-brewed 
Nut-brown ale, that was famed for its strength in the village of Grand-Prd j 
While from his jutcket the notary drew his papers and inkhorn, 

Wrote with a steady hand the date and the age of the parties, 

Xaining the dower of the bride in docks of sheep and in cattle. 

Orderly all things ]»roceede<l, and duly and well were completed, 

And the great .seal of the law was set like a sun on the margin. 

Then from his leathern pouch the farmer threw on the table 
Three times the old man’.s fise in solid pieces of silver ; 

And the notary rising, and Mossing the bride and the bridegroom, 

Lifted aloft the tankard of ale and drank to their welfare. 

Wiping the foam from his liji, lie solemnly Iwwed and departed, 

While in silence the others sat and mused by the fireside, 

Till Evangeline brought the draught-board out, of its comer. 

Soon was the game begun. In friendly contention the old mpn 
Laughed at each lucky hit, or unsiiccosaful manoeuvre, 

Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach was made in the king-row. 
Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a window’s embrasure. 

Sat the lovers, and whispered together, beholding the moon rise 
Over the pallid sea and the silvery mist of the meadows. 

Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 

Thus was the evening passed. Anon the bell from the belfiy 
^ng out the hour of nine, the village <?urfew, and straightway 
Rose the guests and departed ; and silence reigned in the household. 

Many a farewell word and sweet good-night on the door-step 
lingered long in Evangeline’s heart, and filled it with gladness. 

Carefully then were covered the embers that glowed on the hearth-stone^ 

And on the oaken stairs resounded the tread of the fanner. 
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Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline followed. 

Up the staircase moved a iuminous space in the darkness. 

Lighted less by the lamp than the shining face of the maiden. 

Silent she passed the hail, and entered the door of her chamber. 

Simple that chamber was, with it.s curtains of white, and its clothes-press 
Ample and high, on whose si)acious shelves were carefully folded 
Linen and woollen stuffs, by the hand of Evangeline woven. 

This was the precious dower she would bring to her husband in marriage, 

Better than flocks and herds, being i»roofs of her skill as a housewife. 

Soon she extinguished her lamp, for the mellow and radiant moonlight 
Streamed through tlui windows, and lighted the room, till the heart of the maiden 
Swelled and obeyed its i>ower, like the tremulous tides of the ocean. 

Ah ! she was fair, exceeding fair to behold, as she stood with 
Naked snow-white feet on the gleaming floor of her chamber ! 

Little she dreamed that below, among the trees of the orchard. 

Waited her Iovct and watched for the gleam of her lamp and her shadow. 

Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a feeling of sadness 
Passed o’er her soul, a.s the sailing shade of clouds in the moonlight 
Flitted across the floor and darkentid the room for a moment. 

And, as she ga/cil from the window, she saw sciienely the moon pass 
Forth from the fold.s of a cloud, and one star follow lier footsteps. 

As out of Abraliam’.s tent young Ishmael wandered with Hagar ! 


IV. 

Pleasantly rose next morn the sun on the village of Grand-Pre. 

Pleasiintly gleamed in the soft, sweed air the Basin of Minas, 

Where the shins, with their wavering shadows, were riding at anchor. 

Life liad long neeii astir in the village, and clamorous labor 
Knocked with its hundred hands at the golden gates of the morning. 

Now from the eonntry around, from the farm.s and neighboring hamlets, 
Came in their holiday dresses the hlithe Acadian ]a*asants. 

Many a glad good-morrow ami jocund laugh fnim the young folk 
Made the bnght air brighter, as up fr<»m the numerous meadow's, 

Whej*e no path could Ix' st en but the track of wheels in the greensward. 
Group after group app<‘ared, and joined, or ]>assed on the highway. 

Ijong ere noon, in the village all sounds of labor were silenced. 

Thronged w’ere the streets with people ; an<l noisy groups at the house-doors 
Sat in the cheerful sun, and rejoieeil and go.saiped together. 

Every house w’as an inn, w’here all w'ere welcomed and feasted ; 

For W’ith this simple ]M*o])le, who lived like brothers together. 

All things were held in <*omnioii, and what one had was another’s. 

Yet under Benedict’s roof hospitality seemed more abundant : 

For Evangeline stoo<1 among the gue.sts of her father ; 

Bright was her face with smiles, and words of welcome and gladness 
Fell from her beautiful lij>8, and blessed the cup as she gave it. 

Under the open sky, in the odorous air of the orchard, 

Stript of its golden fruit, was spread the feast of betrothal. 

There in the shade of the porch were the priest and the notary seated ; 

There good Benedict sat, and sturdy Ba-sil the blacksmith. 

Not far withdrawn from these, by the cider-press and the beehives, 

Michael the fiddler was placed, with the gaye.st of hearts and of waistcoata. 
Shadow and light from the leaves alternately played on his snow-white 
Hair, as it waved in the wind ; and the jolly face of the fiddler 
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Bpake he, as, after the tocsin^s alarum, distinctly the clock strikes. 

“ What is this that ye do, my children? what madness has seized you ? 

Forty years of my life have I labored among you, and taught you, 

Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one another ! 

Is this the fruit of iny toils, of my vigils ami jirayers and privations ? 

Have you so soon forgotten all lesson.s of love and forgiveness? 

This is the house of tlie Prince of Peace, and would you jirofane it 
Thus with violent deeds and hearts overllowing with hatred ? 

Lo ! where the crmdfitMl Clirist from his cross is gazing upon you ! 

See 1 in those sorrowdiil eyes what meekness and holy compassion ! 

Hark ! how tliose lips still repeat the prayer, ‘ O Fatlier, forgive them ! ’ 

Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the wicked assail us. 

Let us repeat it now, and say, ‘ O Father, forgive them ! * ” 

Few were his words <if rebuke, but deej» in the liearts of his people 
Sank they, and sobs of contrition succ<*c!ded the passionatti outbreak. 

While they repeated his prayer, and said, “ () Father, forgive them ! ” 

Then came the evening service. The. tapers gleamed from the altar. 
Fervent and deep w’as the voice of the |)riest, and the people responded, 

Not with their lips alone, but tlieir hearts ; and the Ave Maria 

Sang th€'.y, and fell on their knees, and their souls, with devotion translated. 

Rose on the ardor of prayer, like Elijah ascending to heavim. 

Meanwhile had spread in the village the tidings of ill, and on all sides 
Wandered, wailing, from house to house the womc'U ami children. 

Long at her father’s door Evangeline stood, with her right hand 
Slii^diiig her eyes from the h‘vel rays oftlie sun, that, ib*s<*ending, 

Lighted the villagt^ street with inysterions sjdendor, and roofed each 
Peasant’s cottage with golden thatidi, and emblazoned its windows. 

Long within had been spread the snow-white cloth on the table ; 

There stood the wheat.en loaf, and the honey frfigrant with wild-ttowers ; 
There stood the tankaril of ale, and the cheese fresh brought from the dairy ; 
And, at the head of the board, the great arm-chair of the fanner. 

Thus did Evangeline wait at her father\s do<ir, ns the sunset 
Threw the lon^ shadows of trees o’er the broad ambrosial meadow's. 

Ah ! on her spirit within a dee|K*r shadow had fallen. 

And from the liebls of her soul a fragrance cele.stial ascended, — 

Charity, meekness, lo\e, and hope, and forgiveness, and patience ! 

Theja, all-forgetful of self, she wandered into the village. 

Cheering with looks and w'ords the mournful hearts of the W'onien, 

As o’er the darkening fields with lingering steps they departed, 

Urged by their household cares, and the veeary feet of their children. 

Down sank the great red sun, and in golden, glimmering vapors 
Veiled the light of his face, like the Prophet descending from Sinai. 

Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelus sounded. 

Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the church Evangeline lingered. 

All was silent wdthin ; and in vain at the door and the windows 
Stood she, and listened and looked, till, overcome by emotion, 

•• Gabriel ! ” cried she aloud with tremulous voice ; but no answer 
Came from the graves of the dead, nor the gloomier grave of the liWng. 
Slowly at length she returned to the tenantless house of her father. 
Smouldered the fire on the hearth, on the board was the supper untasted, 
Smpty and drear was each room, and haunted with phantoms of terror. 
Sad!!^ echoed ber step on the stair and the floor of her chamber. 

In we dead of the she heard the disconsolate rain fall 

Xx>nd on the withered leaves of the sycamore-tree hy the window. 
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Keenly the lightning flashed ; and the voice of the echoing thunder 
Told her that God was in heaven, and governed the world he created t 
Then she remeinhered the tale she had heard of the justice of Heaven ; 
Soothed was her troubled soul, and she peacefully slumbered till morning. 


V. 

Four times the sun had risen and R(‘t ; and now on the fifth day 
t’lieerily called the cock to the sleeping maids of the farm-house. 

Soon o’er the yellow fields, in silent and mournful procession. 

Came from the neighboring hamlets and farms tlui Acadian women, 

Di-iving in ponderous wains their houseliold goods to tlie sea-shore. 

Pausing and looking back to gaze once more on their dwellings, ^ 

Ere they were shut from sight by the wdiiding road ami tlie woodland. 

Close at their sides their children ran, and urged on the oxen, 

While in their little hands they clasp(‘<l some fragments of playthings. 

Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth they hunietl ; and there on the sea-beach 
Piled in confusion lay the lious<‘hold gimds of tlu‘ peasants. 

All day loiig between the shoii* and the shi])s ditl the boats ply ; 

All day long the w’uiiis came laboring down from the village. 

Late in tin*, afternoon, when the sun was near to his setting, 

Echoed far o’er the fields came the roll of drums IVom tin? churchyard. 

Thither the w’omen and chihlrcu throngcsl. On a sudden the church-doors 
0}>ened, ami forth came the guard, and marehing in gloomy ju’occssion 
followed the long-imprisoned, but patient, Actadian larmers. 

Even as pilgrim.s, who Journey afar from their homes and th(*ir country, 

Sing as tney go, and in singing forget they are W4*ury and wayworn, 

So with songs on their lij)s the Acadian ]>easants descended 
Down from the church to the shores amid tlieir wives and their daughters. 
Foremost the young men came ; and, raising tr>getlier their voices, 
iSang with tremulous lips a chant of the Catholic. Missions : — 

“ Sacred heart of the Saviour ! O inexhaustible fountain ! 

Fill our hearts this day with streii^h ami submission and patience ! ” 

Then the old men, as they marched, ami the women that stood by the wayside 
Toined in the sacretl psalm, and the birds in the sunshine above them 
Mingled their notes therewith, like voices of spirits departed. 

Half-way down to the shore Evangeline waited in silence, 

Not overcome with grief, but strong in the hour of affliction, — 

Calmly and sadly she waited, until the procession approached her, 

And she beheld the face of Gabriel pale with emotion. 

Tears then filled her eyes, and, eagerly running to meet him. 

Clasped she hiu hands, and laid her head on his shoulder, and whisperecL — 

"‘ Gabriel ! be of good cheer ! for if we love one another 

Noting, in tmth, can harm us, whatever mischances may happen ! ” 

Smiling she simke these words ; then suddenly paused, for her father 
Saw she slowly advancing. Alas ! how changed was his aspect ! 

Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire from his eye, and his footstep 
Heavier seemed with the weight of the heavy heart in his bosom. 

But with a smile and a sigh, she clasped his neck and embraced him. 

Speaking words of endearment where words of comfort availed not. 

Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth moved on that mournful procession. 

There disorder prevailed, and the toznult and stir of embarkiikg* 

Busily plied the freighted boats ; and in the confusion 
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Wives were tom from their husbands, and mothers, too late, saw their children 
Left on the land, extending their arms, with wildest entreaties. 

So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel carried. 

While in despair on the shore Evangeline stood with her father. 

Half the task was not done when the sun went down, and the twilight 
Deepened and darkened around ; and in haste the refluent ocean 
Fled away from the shore, and left the line of the sand-beach 
Covered with waifs of the ticle, wdth kelp and the slippery sea-weed. 

Farther back in the midst of the household goods and the wagons, 

Like to a gyjisy camp, or a leaguer after a battle. 

All escape cut off" by the sea, and the sentinels near them, 

Lay encamped for the night the houseless Acadian farmers. 

Back to its nethermost caves retreated the bellowing ocean, 

Dragging adown the beach tlie rattling i>ebbles, and leaving 
Inland and far up tlie shore, the stranded boats of the sailors. 

Then, as this night (hjscended, the herd.s returned from theii* pastures ; 

Sweet was the moist still air with the odor of milk from their udders ; 

Lowing tliey waited, and long, at the well-known bars of the farm-yard, — 
Waited and looktnl in vain for the voice, and the hand of Ihe milkmaid. 

Silence reigned in the streets ; from the church no Angelus sounded. 

Rose no smoke from the roofs, and gleamed no lights fiom the windows. 


But on the shores meanwhile the evening fires had been kindled. 

Built of the drift-wood thrown on the sands from wrecks in the tempest. 

Round them shajM^s of gloom and sorrowful faces were gatlnned. 

Voices of women were lieard, and of men, and the crying of <.hildren. 

Onward from fire to fire, as from hearth to heuitli in* his parish. 

Wandered the faithful priest, eonsoling and ])l(*.ssing and (dieering. 

Like unto shipwrecked Paul on Melita’s desolate .sea-.shore. 

Thus he approache<l tln^ place where Evaiigelim* sat with her father, 

An<l in the fli< kering light Ix hekl the faee of tin- old man, 

Haggard and holltiw and wan, and without either thought or emotion, 

E*en as the face of a elock from whieli the hands have been take?n. 

Vainly Evangeline st rove with words and caresses to <;heer him, 

Vainly otfered him food ; yet he moved not, he luok<*d not, lie spake not, 

But, with a vacant .stare, ever gazed at tin- flickering lire-light. 

** Benedicite /" murmured the prie.st, in tones of compassion. 

More he fain would liave said, nut his heart was full, and his accents 
Faltered and paused on his lips, as tlie feet of a child on a threshold, 

Hushed by the scene he l»ehold.s, and the awful presence of sorrow. 

Silently, therefore, he laid his hand on the liead of thi' maiden. 

Raising his tearful eyes to the silent stars that above them 

Moved on their way, unperturlied by the wrongs and .sorrows of mortals. 

Then sat he down at her side, and they wept together in silence. 

Suddenly rose from the south a light, as in autumn the bloml-red 
Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and oVr the horizon 
Tita^-like stretches its hundred hands upon mountain and meadow, 

Seizing the rocks and the rivers, and piling huge shadows together. 

Broader and ever broader it gleamed on the roofs of the village, 

Gleamed on the sky and the sea, and the ships that lay in the roadstead. 
Columns of shining smoke uprose, and flashes of flame were 

Thrust through their folds and withdrawn, like the miivering hands of a martyr. 
Then as the wind seized the gleeds and the burning thatch, and, uplifting* 
Whirled them aloft through the air, at once from a hundred house-tope 
Started the sheeted smoke with flashes of flame intermingled. 
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These things beheld in dismay the crowd on the shore and on shipboard. 
Speechless at first they stood, then cried aloud in their anguish, 

“we shall behold no more our homes in the village of Grand- Pre ! " 

Loud oil a sudden the cocks began to crow in the farm-yards, 

Thinking the day liad dawned ; and anon the lowing of cattle 
Came on the evening breeze, by the Imrking of dogs interrupted. 

Then rose a sound of dread, such as startles the sleeping encampments 
Far in the western prairies or forests that skirt the Nchmska, 

When the wild horses affrighted sweep by with the speed of the whirlwind. 
Or the loud bellowing herds of buffaloes rush to the river. 

Such was the sound that arose on the night, as the herds ami the horse.s 
Broke through their folds and fences, and madly rushed o’er the. mca<.lows, 

Overwhelmed with the sight, yet speechless, the priest and the maiden 
Gazed on the scene of terror that reddened and widened before them ; 

And as they turned at leiigtli to speak to their silent eompanion, 

Lo ! from his seat he had fallen, and stretched abroad on the sea-shore 
Motionless lay his form, from which the soul had departeil. 

Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, and tlie maiden 
Kmdt at her father’s side, and wailed aloud in her terror. 

Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head on his bosom. 

Through the long night she lay in deep, oblivious slumher ; 

And when she woke from the trance, she beliehl a multitude, near her. 

Faces of friends she beheld, that were mournfully gazing upon her. 

Pallid, with tearful eyes, ami looks of .saddest compassion. 

Still tlie blaze of the burning village illuinined the lamlse.ape, 

Keddened the sky overhead, and gleauuMl on the faces aiouml her, 

And like the day of doom it seeme.d to her wavering senses. 

Then a familiar voice, she heard, as it said to the peoph?, — 

“ Let us bury him here, by the sea. When a haprner season 
Brings us again to our homes from the unknown laiid of our exile, 

Then shall liis .sacred dust be. piously laid in the cluirehyanl.” 

Such were tlie words of the. priest. And there in haste by t lie sea-side, 
Having the glare of the burning village for funeral torches. 

But without bell or book, they buried the farmer of Grand -Pre. 

And as the voice of the piiest rept'ated the service of sorrow, 

I/O ! with a mournful sound, like the voice of a vast coiir negation. 

Solemnly answered the sea, and mingled its roar with the dirges. 

T WHS the returning tide, that afar from the waste of the ocean, 

^yith the first dawn of the day, came heaving ami hurrying landw^ard. 

Then recommenced once more the stir and noise of embarking ; 

And with the ebb of the tide the ships sailed out of the harbor. 

Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and the village, in ruins. 


PART THE SECOND. 

I. 

Many a weary vear had passed since the burning of Grand -Pr^, 

When on the falling tide the freighted vessels departed. 

Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into exile. 

Exile without an end, and without an example in story. 

Far asunder, on separate ’coasts, the Acadians landed ; 

Scarred were they, like flakes of snow, when the wind from the northeast 
Strikes aslant through the fogs that daxken the Banks of Newfoundland. 
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Friendless, homeless, ho^less, they wandered from city to city. 

From the cold lakes of the North to sultry Southern savannas, — 

From the bleak shores of the sea to the lands where the Father of Waters 
Seizes the hills in his hands, and dra^s them down to the ocean. 

Deep in their sands to bury the scattered bones of the mammoth. 

Friends they sought and homes ; and many, desjiairiiig, heart-broken. 

Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a friend nor a fireside. 

Written their history stands on tablets of stone in the churchyards. 

I^ng among them was seen a maiden who waited and w-andered, 

I>owly and mecjk in spirit, and jiatiently sulfering all things. 

Fair was she and young ; but, alas ! before her extended, 

Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life, with its pathway 
Marked by the graves of those who bad sorrowed and suffered before her. 
Passions long extinguished, and hopes long dead and abandoned, 

As the einigi-ant’s way o’er the Western desert is inarkt‘d by 
Camp-fires long consumed, and bones that bleach in the sunshine. 
Something there was in her life incomplete, imiM‘rf<‘(-t, unfinished ; 

As if a morning of June, w'ith all it.s music and siinsliine. 

Suddenly paused in the sky, an<l, fading, slowly dese.etided 
Into the east again, from whence it late had arisen. 

Sometimes she Ungere<l in towns, till, urged by the. tV‘ver w-ithin her. 

Urged by a restless longing, the hunger and thirst of the spirit. 

She would comnieiKH* again her endless search and endeavor ; 

Sometimes in churchyards strayed, and gazed on tlui crosses and tombstones, 
Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that perhaps in its bosom 
He was already at rest, ainl she longed to sluniher beside liim. 

Sometimes a rumor, a hearsay, aii inarti<uilate whisper. 

Came witli its airy liand to i»oiiit and beckon h<‘.r forward. 

Sometimes sin* spake with those who had seen her beloved and known him, 
But it was long ago, in some far-off jJaee or forgot tc‘n. 

Gabriel ]aijeuness<^ ! ” they said ; “ O y’os ! we have seen him. 

He was with Basil tin; hlaeksinith, and both have gone to the j)rairies ; 
Coureurs-de.s-Bois are they, and famous hunters and trappers.’ 

“Gabriel Ijajeiun'sse ! ” said others ; *‘0 yes ! we have seen liim. 

He is a Voyageur in the lowlands of Loni.siana.” 

Then would they say, “ Dear child ! why dream and wait for liiin longer? 
Are there not otlier j^ouths as fair as Gabriel ? others 
Who have hearts as tender and true, and spirits as loy^al ? 

Here is Baptiste Leblanc, the notary’s son, who has loved thee 
Many a tedious year ; come, give him thy hand and l>e happy ! 

Thou art too fair to be left to braid St. Catherine’s tresses. ’ 

Then w’ould Evangeline answer, serenely hut sadly, “I cannot ! 

Whither my heart has gone, there follows my hand, and not elsewhere. 

For M’hen the heart goes before, like a lamp, and illumines the pathway. 
Many things are made clear, that else lie hidden in darkness.” 

Thereupon the priest, her friend and father-confessor. 

Said, with a smile, ** O daughter ! thy God thus speak eth within thee ! 

Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted ; 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its watere, returning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of refreshment ; 

That which the fountain sends forth returns again to the fountain. 

Patience ; accomplish thy labor ; accomplish thy work of affection ! 

Borrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is godlike. 

Therefore accomplish thy labor of love, till the heart is made godlike. 
Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more worthy oi heaven ! ” 
Oheeted by the good man’s vs?orda, Evan^line labored and waited. 

Still in her heart she heard the funeral oiTge of the ocean. 
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But with its sound there was mingled a voice that whispered, ** Despair not I " 
Thus did that poor soul wander iii want and cheerless discomfort, 

Bleeding, baremoted, over the shanis and thorns of existence. 

Let me essay, O Muse ! to follow the wanderer’s footsteps ; — 

Not through each devious path, each changeful year ol existence ; 

But as a traveller follows a streamlet’s coui-se through tlie valley : 

Far from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam of its w ater 
Here and there, in some optm siiace, and at intervals only ; 

Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan glooms that conceal it, 

Though he liehold it not, he can hear its continuous murmur ; 

Happy, at lengtli, if he liiid the spot where it reaches an outlet. 


11 . 


It was the mouth of May. Far down the Beautiful River, 

Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of th<i Wabash, 

Into the golden strt;am of the broad and swift Mississippi, 

Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowan! by A<‘adiaii boatmen. 

It was a band of exiles : a raft, as it were, from the sbipwrcckwi 
Nation, scattered along the coast, now lloating together, 

Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a common misfortune ; 

Men and women and eliildren, who, guhled by hope hearsay. 

Sought for their kith and their kin among the f<wv.acr(‘d farmtu's 
On the Acadian coast, and the; prairies of fair Opelousius. 

With them Kvangeliiie went, ami her guide, the Father Fidician. 

Onw'ard o’er sunken sands, through a wihlerne.s.s sombre with forests, 

Day after day they glid<Ml udowui the turbulent rive.r ; 

Night after night, by their blazing 1ir<*s, encamped on its bor<lers. 

Now through rushing (diutes, among green islands, where ]>lumelike 
Cotton-trees nodded their shailowy crests, they swei)t with the current, 

Then emerged into broad lagoon.s, where silvery sand-bars 

Lay in the stieam, and along the wimpliiig waves of their margin, 

Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans waded. 

Level the landscape grew, ami along the .shores of the river, 

Shaded by china-trees, in the midst of luxuriant gardens. 

Stood the house.s of [danbu’S, wdth negro-<‘abins ainl dove-e.ota. 

They were approaching the region when; reigns perpidual summer, 

Where through the Gohh'ii Coast, and groves of orange and citron, 

Sweeps with majestic curve the riv<?r aw*ay to the eastward. 

They, too, swerved from their course ; and, entering the liayou of Plaquemine, 
Soon were lost in a maze of sluggi.sh and devious waters, 

Which, like a network of .steel, exbnided in every direction. 

Ov'er their lieads tlie towering and tenebrous boughs of tlie cy[)ress 

Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 

Waved like banners that hang on the walls of aiieicnt cathedrals. 

Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the lieroiis 
Home to their roosts in the cedar- trees retnniing at sun.set, 
f)r by tha owd, as he greeted the moon with demoniac laughter. 

I^jvely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed on tlie w'ater. 

Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sustaining the arches, 

Down through whose broken vaults it fell as through chinks in a ruin. 
Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange were all things around them ; 

And o’er their spirits there came a feeling of wonder and sadness, — 

Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that cannot be compassed. 

As, at the tramp of a horse’s hoof on the turf of the prairies, 
in advance are closed the leaves of the shrinking mimosa, 
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So, at the hoof-beats of fate, with sad forebodings of evil. 

Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of doom has attained it. 

But Evangeline’s heart was sustained by a vision, that faintly 
Floated before her eyes, and beckoned her on through the moonlight. 

It was the thought of her bmin that assumed the shape of a phantom. 
Through those i^adowy aisles had Gabriel waiidere<l before her. 

And every sti-oke of the oar now brought him iiearej’ and nearer. 

Then in his place, at the prow of the boat, rose one of the oarsmen. 
And, as a signal sound, if others like them peradventure 
Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streams, blew a blast on his bugle. 
Wild through the <lark c(»lonnades and corridors leafy the blast rang. 
Breaking the seal of sib^ruic, and giving tongues to the forest. 

Soundless above them the Ijaiinei-s of moss just stirred to the music. 
Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the distance. 

Over the watery floor, ami beneath the. reverberant braiiches ; 

But not a voic<* ivplicil ; no answer came from the darkness ; 

And, when the echoes had (jcused, like a sense of pain was the silence. 
Then Evangeline slept ; but the boatmen rowed through the midnight. 
Silent at then singing familiar Canadian boat-songs. 

Such as they sang of old on their own Acadian rivers, 

While through the night wer<j heard the mysterious sounds of the desert. 
Far oH', — iiulistinct, — as of wave or wind in the forest, 

Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar of the grim alligator. 

Thus ere another noon they emc^rged from thf‘ shades ; and before them 
Lay, in the golden sun, tlie lakes of the Atchafalaya. 

Water-lilies in myriads rocktul on the slight undulations 
Made by the missing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boatmen. 

Faint was tlie air with the odorous breath of magnolia blossoms, 

And with the heat <if noon ; and nuniberless sylvan island.s. 

Fragrant and thickly cml)oweied with l>lossomiug liedges of roses. 

Near to whose shores they glided along, iiivitetl to slumber. 

Soon by the fairest of tliese their weary oars weiv suspended. 

ITnder the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew by tlie margin. 

Safely their boat was inooi’ed ; and seatttuvd about on the gi'ecnsward. 
Tired with their midnight toil, the M’cary travellers slumbered. 

Over them vast and high exteiidctl the cope of a cedar. 

Swinging from its great arms, tin* truinjiet-llow'er and tht^ gnn>f*\dne 
Hung their ladder of rofws aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 

On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascemling, descending. 

Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from blossom to blossom. 

Such was the vision Evangeline s;iw as she slumlx»rt»d beneath it. 

Filled was her heart with love, and the* dawn of an om*ning heaven 
TJghted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions eeit^stial. 

Nearer, I'ver nearer, among the nuniberless islands. 

Parted a light, swift l»oat, that spetl away o’er the water, 

Urged on its course l>y the sinewy arms of hunters and trap^rs. 
Northward its prow was turned, to the land of the bison ana beaver. 

At the helm sat a youth, witli countenam^ thoughtful and cai*ewom. 
Park and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, and a sadness 
Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legibly written. 

Gabriel was it, who, weaiy with waiting, unhappy and restless. 

Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self ana of sorrow. 

Swiftly they glided along, close under the lee of the ifldand. 
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But by the opposite bank, and behind a screen of palmettos, 

So that they saw not the boat, where it lay concealed in the willows, 

All undisturbed by the dash of their oars, and unseen, were the sleepers, 
Angel of God was there none to awaken the slumbering maiden. 

Swiftly they glided away, like the shade of a cloud on the prairie. 

After the sound of their oars on the tholes liad died in the distance, 

As from a magic tiunce the sleepere awoke, and tlic niaide]» 

Said with a sigh to the friendly priest, *• O Father Ftdician ! 

Something says in iny heart that near me Gabriel waiidere. 

Ir it a foolish dream, an idle and vague sui)er.stition ? . . „ 

Or has an angel passed, and revealed the truth to my spirit ? 

Tlien, with a blush, she added, “ Alas for iiiy credulous fancy ! 

Unto ears like thine such words as these have no meaning.’' 

But made answer the reverend man, and he sniiled as he answered, — 

“ Daughter, thy wonls are not idle ; nor an; they to me without mcaulug. 
Feeling is deep and still ; and the word that floats on the siirlaec 
Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is hidden. 

Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what the worhl calls illusions. 

Gabriel truly is near thee ; for not far away to tin* southward, 

On the l>sinks of the Tecln;, an; the towns of St. Maur and St. Martin. 
There the long-wan<l(;ring bride sliall be. given again 1o hei* bridegroom, 
There the long-absent pastor regain hi.s flock and his sheepfold. 

Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and forests of fruit-trees ; 

Under tlie feed, a garden of flower.s, and the bluest of lieavens 
Bending above;, and resting its dome on the walls of the forest. 

They w'ho dwell there have named it the Edt;u of Louisiana.” 

With these w'ords of cheer they arose and continued their journey. 

Softly the evening came. The sun from the western horizon 
Like a magician cxtemhMi his goldini wand o’er the landscape ; 

Twinkling vapors arose ; and sky and water and forest 

Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted ami mingled together. 

Hanging between tw'o skie.s, a cloud with edges of silver, 

Floated the boat, >vith it.s dripping oar.s, on tlie motionless Nvater. 

Filled w'as Evangeline’s heart w’ith inexj)res.sible sweetness. 

Touched by the magic spell, the sacred fountains of feeling 
Glowed wdth tlie light of love, a.s the .skies and waters around her. 

Then from a neighboring thicket the ims'king-bird, wildest of singers, 
Swinging aloft on a w illow spray that liung o’er the water, 

Shook from his little thi-oat sueli floods of delirious music. 

That the whole air ami the woods and the waves seemed silent to listen. 
Tlaintive at first were the tones ami sad ; then soaring to madness 
Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Baccliant<;.s. 

Single notes were then heard, in sorrow’ful, low lamentation ; 

Till, liaving gathered them .ill, he flung them abroad in derision. 

As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree- tops 
Shake-s down tin; rattling rain in a crystid showxT on the brandies. 

With such a prelinle. as thi.s, and liearts that throbbed wdth emotion, 

Slowly they entered the Teche, where it flows through the gie.en Opelousas, 
And, through the amber air, alxive the crest of the woodland, 

Saw the column of smoke that arose from a neigliboring dwelling j — 
Sounds of a horn they heard, and the distant lowing of cattle. 
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III. 

Near to the hank of the river, o’ershadowed by oaks, from whose branches 
Garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic mistletoe flaunted. 

Such as the Druids cut down with golden hattrliets at Yule-tide, 

Stood, secluded and still, the house of the herdsman. A garden 
Girded it round about Avith a belt of luxuriant blossoms. 

Filling the air with fragrance. The hou.se itself was of timbers 
Hewn from the cypress-tree, and carefully litte<l together. 

Large and low was the roof ; and on sleiidc*r columns supported, 

Iiose« wreathed, vine-encir< led, a broad and spacious veranda, 

Haunt of the humming- bird and the be<^ extemled around it. 

At each end of tlu; lious<^, amid the flow(*r.s of the garden. 

Stationed the dove-cots were, Jis loA'e’s jw?rp«!tual symbol. 

Scenes of endless wooing, and endless cont<Mdions of rh’als. 

Silence reigned o’er the ]>lace. The line of shadow and sunshine 
Ran iicaB the tops of the trees ; but the bouse itself Avas in shadoAV, 

And from its chimney-toj», aseending and sloAvly expanding 
Into the evening air, a thin blue column of smoke rose. 

In the rear of tln^ house, from the ganleii gate, rau a pathway 
Through the gi eat groves of oak to the skirts of the limitbjss prairie. 

Into whose s<?a of flo\ver.s the sun aa-us sloAvly de.scending. 

Full in his track of light, like ships with shadoAvy caiiA’^a.s 
Hanging loose from their s]>arH in a inolioiiileHs ealm in tin* tropics, 

Stood a cluster of trees, with tangled cordage of giajK‘A'im*s. 

.lust whore the W'oodlamls met the floAvery .surf of th(‘ prairie, 

Mounted upon his liorse, Avitli Spanhli saddle and stiTni]»s, 

Hnt a herdsman, arrayed in gaiters and doublet of (huMskin. 

Broad and brown was the fiic<^ that from umler the Spanish .sombrero 
Gazed on the peaceful .scene, Avitli the lordly hH)k of its nuuster. 

Round al)OUt him Avere iiuinherle.ss herds of kine, that Avere grazing 
Quietly iu the meadows, and hnsithing the A'apoiy freshness 
That iii)rose from tlu‘ riA'er, ami spr«*ad it.self oA cr the landscape. 

SloAvly lifting the horn that hung at liis side, and ex])anding 
Fully his broad, deep (’best, he hleAv a blast, that resounded 
Wildly uini sAA'cet and far, through the still damp air of the eveuiiig. 
Suddenly t>ut of the grass the long white horns of the cattle 
Hose like flakes of foam on the adA'ersc currents of ocean. 

Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing rushed o’er the prairie. 

And the w'hole mass became a cloud, a shade iu the distance. 

Then, as the herd.simiu turned to the house, through the gate of tlie garden 
Saw he the forms of the priest and the maiden advancing to meet him. 
Suddenly down from his horse he sprang in amazement, and forward 
Rushed with extended arms and exclamations of Avonder ; 

When they beheld his face, thev recognized Basil the blacksmith. 

Hearty his welcome was, as he led his guests to the garden. 

There iu an arbor of roses with endless question and answer 
Gave they vent to their hearts, and rencAved their friendly embraces, 
Xaughing and weeping by turns, or sitting silent and thoughtful. 
Thoughtful, for Gabriel came not ; and now dark doubts and misgivings 
Stole o'er the maiilen’s heart ; and Basil, somewhat einliarrassed. 

Broke the silence and said, “ If you came by the Atehafalaya, 

How have you nowhere encountered my Gabriel’s boat on the bayous 1 ** 
Over Evangeline’s face at the words of' Basil a shade passed. 

Tears came into her eyes, and she said, with a tremulous ^cent, 

* Gone ? is Gabriel gone ? ” and, concealing her face on his shoulder. 
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All her o'erburdened heart gave way, and she wept and lamented. 

Then the good Basil said, — and his voice grew blithe as he said it, — 

<*Be of good cheer, my child ; it is only to-day he de].>arted. 

Foolish boy ! he has left me alone with my herds and my horses. 

Moody and restless grown, and tried and troubled, his si>int 
Could no longer endun,? the calm of this <xuiet existence. 

Thinking ever of thee, iin(;ertain and sorrowful ever. 

Ever silent, or speaking only of tliee and his troubles, 

He at length had become so tedious to men ami to maidens, 

Tedious even to ra(% that at length 1 bethought me, and sent him 
Unto the town of Adayes to trade for mule.s with the Spanianls, 

Thenee he will follow the Indian trails to the (.)zark Alountains, 

Hunting for furs in the forests, on rivers trai)pLng the b<*aver. 

Tiierefore be of good cheer ; we will follow the fugitive lover ; 

He is not far on his way, and the Fates ami tln^ streams are agmnst him. 

Ui> and away to-inornjw, and through the red dt*w of the morniiig 
We will follow him fa.st, and bring him back to liis x»'isoii.” 

Then glad voices were heard, and ux» from the banks of the liver. 

Borne aloft on liis coinra<l(*s' arms, {*anic Michael the fiddler. 

Long iitubn' Basil’s roof had he lived like a gotl on Olynijnis, 

Having no other care than di.siH'.using mnsi<- to mortals. 

Far renowned was he. for his silver locks and his liddhi. 

“ Long liv'e Michael,” they crusl, “our brave Acadian mmstrel 1 ” 

As tlu!y bore him aloft in triumphal proe(*ssiun ; ami straightway 
Father Feli(?ian aJvanced with h>aiig(iim*., greeting tlie ohl man 
Kindly and oft, and recalling tin? {nist, while Basil, enrai»tured. 

Hailed with hilarious joy his old companions and gossips, 

Laughing loud and long, and embr.a<;ing mothers and (laughters. 

Much tliey marvn-lletl to see the wealth of the eide.vant blacksinitli, 

All his chnnaiiis and his herds, and his patiiarehal demeanor ; 

MiU'-h they marvelled to hear Ids tales of the soil and the climate, 

And of the- prairies, whose iiumlxirhiss herds wen*. Ids who would take them ; 
Each one thought in his lieart, that lie, too, would go and <lo likewise. 

TIuis they asceinled the steps, and, crossing the breezy veranda. 

Entered the hall of the house, when; already the siu»])er of Basil 
Waited his late return ; and tliey rested and feasted together. 

Over the joyous feast the siid<icn darkness descemhid. 

All was silent without, ami, ilUiining tin; landscape with silver. 

Fair ro.se the dewy moon and the myriad .stars ; but within doors. 

Brighter than these, shone the faces of friends in the gliniTiiering lamplight. 
Then from Ids station aloft, at the heail of the talile, the herdsman 
Poured forth his heart and his wine togidlier in (^iidhsss ])rofu.sion. 

Lighting his piiie, that wa.s filh;d with sweet Natchitoches tobacco, 

Thu.s he sxiake to his gne.st8, who listem*«l, ami smiled as tliey listened : — 

‘‘ Welcome once more, iny fiiend.s, who long havti Iwen friejidless and homeleas, 
welcome once more to a home, that is lietb^r jierchaiice than the old one ! 

Here no hungry winter congeals our blood like the rivers ; 

Here no stony ground provokes the wrath of the farmer. 

bmoothly the ploughshare runs through the soil, as a keel through the water* 
•^1 the year round the orange-grove.s are in blossom ; and grass grows 
More in a single night than a whole Uanadian summer. 

Here, too, numberless herds run w’ild and unclaimed in the prairies ; 

^re, too, lands may be had for the a.sking, and forests of timber 
With a few blows the axe are hewn and framed into houses. 

After your houses are built, and your fields are yellow with harvests^ 
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No King Geor^ of England shall drive you away from your homesteads. 
Burning your dwellings and bams, and stealing your farms and your cattle. 
Speaking these words, he blew a wrathful cloud from his nostrils. 

While his huge, brown hand came thundering down on the table, 

So that the guests all started ; and Father Felician, astounded. 

Suddenly paused, with a pinch of snuif half-way to his nostrils. 

But the brave Basil resumed, and his words were milder and gsiyer; — 

** Only beware of the fever, my friends, beware of the fever ! 

For it is not like that of our cold Acadian climate. 

Cured by wearing a spider hung round one’s neck in a nutshell ! ” 

Then tliere were voices heard at the door, and footsteps approaching 
Sounded upon tlie stairs and the iloor of the breezy veranda. 

It was the neighboring Creoles and small Acadian planters. 

Who had been summoned all to the house of Basil the Herd.sman. 

Merry the meeting W’as of ancient comrades and mdghbors : 

Friend clasped friend in his aims ; and they' w'ho before w'ore as strangers. 
Meeting in exile, bct;anie straightway as friends to each other, 

Drawn by the gtuitle bond of‘ a common country togethei*. 

But in the neiglihoriiig hall a strain of music, }>roceediug 
From the ac«ior<lant strings of Alichael’s melodious fiddle. 

Broke up all further spc*ecli. Aw'ay, like childrtm delighted. 

All things lorgotteii beside, they gave themselves to the maddening 
"Whirl of the dizzy tlaiice, as it swept and swayed to the music. 

Dreamlike, with Iwamiiig eyes and the iinsh of fluttering gannents. 

Meanw'hile., apari, at the head of the hall, tht‘ jniest and tlie herdsman 
Sat, conversing together of ]uist and j>resent and future ; 

While Evangeline stood like one entranced, for within her 
Olden ineniorics rose, and loud in the miilst of the iniisie. 

Heard she the sound of the sea, and an irrepn'Hsible sadness 
Came o’er her heart, and unseen she .stole forth into Ihc garden. 

Beautiful was the night. Behind the black wall of tlie forest. 

Tipping its siiniinit witli silver, arose the moon. On the river 

Fell here and there through tin* hraiielies a tremulous gleam of the moonlight. 

Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkeiieti and devious spirit. 

Nearer and round ulMuit her, the nianifohl tlower.s of the garden 
Poured out their souls in odors, tlmt were their ]irayers and i;onfessions 
Unto the night, as it weiit its wav, likt^ u silt*iit Carthusian. 

Fuller of fragrance tlian they, and as lieavy with shadows and night-dew's. 
Hung the heart of the maiden. The calm and the magical moonlight 
Seemed to inundate her soul with iiidefiiiahle longings, 

As, through the garden gate, and beneath the shade of the oak-trees. 

Passed she along the path to the edge of tin* measureless prairie. 

Silent it lay, with a silvery haze upon it, and fire-flies 
Gleaming an<l floating away in mingled ami infinite mimljers. 

Over her head the stans, tlic thoughts of Gotl in the lit^avens. 

Shone on the eyes of man, who liad eeased to marvel and worship. 

Save when a blazing comet was seen on the walls of that temple, 

As if a hand had appeare<l and written upon them, “ IJpharsin.” 

And the soul of the maiden, lu^tween tht^ stars and the fire-flies. 

Wandered alone, and she cried, O Gabriel ! O my beloved ! 

Art thou so near unto me, and yet I cannot behold thee ? 

Art thou so near unto me, and yet thy voice doe.s not reach me ? 

Ah ! how often thy feet have tind this |)ath to the prairie ! 

Ah ! how often thine eyes have looked on the woodlands around me I 
Ah ! how often beneath this oak, returning from labor. 

Thou hast lam down to rest, and to dresam of me in thy slumbers t 
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■When shall these eyes behold, these arms be folded about thee ? ” 

Loud and sudden and near the note of a whippoorwill sounded 

Like a flute in the woods ; and anon, through the neighl>ori!ig thickets, 

Farther and farther away it floated and droiiped into silence. 

“ Patience ! ” whispei'ed the oaks from oracular i;averns of darkness : 

And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded, “ To-morrow ! ” 

Bright rose the sun next day ; and all tli<3 ilowers of the garden 
Bathed his shining feet with their tears, and anointed his tresses 
With the delicious balm that tliey bore in their vases of crystal. 

** Farewell ! ” said the priest, as he stood at the shadowy threshold ; 

“ See that you bring us the l*rodigal Son from his fasting ami famine. 

And, too, the Foolish Virgin, who slept when the bri<legroom was coming." 
“Farewell !” answered the maiden, and, smiling, with BiLsil descended 
Dow'ii to the river’s brink, wliere the boatmen alieady were waiting. 

Thus beginning their journey with morning, and snnsldm', and gladness, 
Swiftly they followed the flight of him who was speeding before them, 
Blown by the blast of fate like a d«*ad leaf over the desert. 

Not that day, nor the next, nor yet the day that succeeded. 

Found they trace of his course, in lake or forest or river, 

Nor, after many days, had they found liini ; bnt vagina and uncertain 
Rumors alone w'ere their guides through a wdld and desolate country ; 

Till, at the little inn of the Spanish town of Aday<‘s, 

Weary and worn, tlu^y alighted, and learned from tbe garrulous landlord, 
That on the day before, with horses and guides and e.oinpanions, 

Gabriel left the village, and took the road of the prairies. 

IV. 

Fak ill the West there lies a desert land, where the mountains 
Lift, through perpetual snows, their lofty and luminous summits. 

Down Crom their jagged, deep ravine.s, where the gorge, like a gateway, 
0|H‘iis a passage rude to tlie wheels of tlic einigi’ant’s wagon, 

Westwanl the Oregon flows and the. Wallewuy and Owyhtie. 

Eastward, with devious cours<% among the. Wind-river Mfiuiitains, 

Through the Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps the Nebraska ; 

And to the south, from Fontaine-qui-bout and the Spanish sicuTsis, 

Fretted with sand.? and rocks, and swept by the wind of the desert. 
Numberless torrents, with cea.seless sound, dt‘sceii<l to tlie ocean, 

Like the gn?at chonls of a harp, in loud and solemn vibrations. 

Spreading bc^tween these streams arc the wondrous, beautiful prairies, 
Billowy Imys of gi’ass ever rolling in shadow and sunshine, 

Bright with luxuriant clusters of rost*.s and jairple ainorphas. 

Over them wandered the buffalo lierds, and the elk and the roebuck ; 

Oyer them wandered the wolves, and herds of rideiless horsc^s ; 

Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary with ti'avel ; 

them wander the scattered tribes of Ishmael’s children. 

Seining the desert with blood ; and above their terrible war*trail» 

Circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the vulture, 

Like the^ implacable soul of a chieftain slaughtered in battle. 

By invisible stairs ascending and scaling the heavens. 

Here and there rise smokes from the camps of these savage marauders ; 

Here and there rise groves from the mar^ns of swift-running rivers ; 

And the gfrim, taciturn bear, the anchorite monk of the desert. 

Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roots by the brook-side. 

And over all is the sky, the clear and crystalline heaven. 

Like the protecting hand of God inverted above them. 
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Into this wonderful land, at the base of the Ozark Mountains, 

Gabriel far had entered, with hunters and tmppers behind hirn. 

Day after day, with their Indian guides, the maiden and Basil 
Followed his flying steps, and thought each day to o’ertake him. 

Sometimes they saw, or thought they saw*, the smoke of his camp-fire 
Rise in the morning air from the distant ])lain ; but at nightfall, 

When they had reached the place, they found only embers and ashes. 

And, though their hearts were sad at time.s and their bodies were weary, 

Hope still guided them on, as the iimgio Fata Moigaiia 

'Showed them her lakes of light, that retreated and vanished before them. 

Once, as th<*y sat by their eveming fire, tliere silently entered 
Into the little camp an Indian woman, whose fcfitiires 
Wore deep traces of sorrow, and jiathuK-e as great ils her sorrow*. 

She was a Shawnee woman returning home to lier p(ioj»le, 

From the far-off hunt ing-grounds of the cruel (^amanclies, 

Where her Canadian husband, a C(mr<‘ur-de.s-Bois, had been murdered. 
Touclied W'ere tbeir liearts at licr story, and warmest and friendliest welcome 
Gave they, with words of cheer, and she sat and ft'asied among them 
On the buffalo-meat and the venison e<»oke<l on Ibe embers. 

But when tlieir meal was done, and Basil and all his companions, 

Worn with tlu* long day’s march and the chast* of the doer and the bison, 
Stretchcnl tlicinsclv<*s on tlie ground, and .slept where the (]uiv(*riiig fire-light 
Flashed on tlieir .swarthy «dieeks, ami tlndr forms wra])ped up in their blanktds 
Then at the door of Kvaiigcdine’s lent she sat and rep«‘ate»l 
Slow’ly, with soft, low voice, ami the (dmriii of her Imliati accent, 

All the tale of her love, with its ]»leasures, and j>aiiis, and reverses. 

Much Evangeline wejit at the tale, and to know that another 
Hapless heart like her ow'ii had loved and had 1 h‘{*h disajipoiuled. 

Moved to the depth.s of her soul hyjiity ami woman’s compa.s.sion, 

Yet in her sorrow ]deaH<*d that one who had suffered wa.s near hei-. 

She in turn related her love uiul all its tlisa.sters. 

Mute with womlcT the Shawin*e .sat, and when she had ended 

Still W'as mute ; but at length, ns it a iiiysterhms horror 

Passed through her brain, she sjiake, ami r<*]»eated the tale of the Mowis } 

Mowis, the brid(*gioom of snow, who won and wcilded a maiden. 

But, wdien the morning eaiiie, arost; and jia.sscd from the wigwaiin. 

Fading ami imdting away ami dissolving into the .sunshine, 

Till she beheld him no more, though she followed far into the forest. 

Then, in those sweet, low tones, that seemed like a widnl incantation. 

Told she the tale of the fair Lilinau, wdio was wooed by a phantom. 

That, thnmgh the pines o’er her fatlier’s lodge, in tlu* hush of the twilight, 
Breathed like the evening wiml, ami whispered love to the maiden. 

Till she followed his green ami waving plume through the forest, 

And nevermore returned, nor was seen again by her people. 

Silent with wonder and strange aiirpri.se, Evangeline listened 
To the soft How of her magical wonls, till the region ai*ound her 
Seemed like enchanted gi'ound, and her swarthy guest the. enchantres.s. 

Slowly over the to]is of the Ozark Mountains the moon rose, 

Lighting the little tent, and with a mysterious splendor 
Touching the sombre leaves, ami embracing ami filling the w’oodland. 

With a deli cious sound the brook rushed by, and the branches 
Swayed and sighed overhead in scarcely audible whispers. 

Filled with the thoughts of love was Evangfdine’s heart, but a secret. 

Subtile sense crept in of pain and indefinite terror. 

As the cold, poisonous snake creeps into the nest of the swallow. 
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It was no earthly fear. A breath froni the re^on of spirits 
Seemed to float in the air of night ; and she felt for a moment 
That, like the Indian maid, she, too, was pursuing a phantom. 

With this thought slie slept, and the fear and the ]>hantoin had vanished. 

Early upon the morrow the inarch was rc^sumod ; and tlu^ Shawnee 
Said, as they journeyed along, ‘*On the western slope of these mountains 
Dwells in his little village the Black Ilohe chief of the Mission. 

MiK'h he. teaches the; people, and tells them of Mary and .lesus ; 

ijoud laugh their hearts with joy, and weep with pain, as they hear him,*’ 

The n, with a sudden and secret emotion, Evangcdiiie answered, 

“ Let us go to the Mission, i'or then; good tidings await us ! ” 

Thither they turned their steeds ; and heliind a spur of tin* mountains, 
.lust as the siiri went down, thc*y heard a mnrinur of voica^s, 

Anil ill a meadow gr(*en and broad, by the bank of a river, 

Saw the tents of tlie Christians, the tents of the Jesuit Mission. 

Under a towening oak, that stood in the midst of the village, 

Knelt the Black Robe idiief with his ehildren. A erueifix fastened 
High on the trunk of the tree, and over.sliadowed by grajievines. 

Looked with its agmimMl fac’.e on the- ninltitiide knee ling bemnith it. 

This was their rural chapel. Aloft, through the intricate arches 
Of its aerial roof, arose thi^ cliant of thedr vc*.s}»ei*s, 

Mingling its iiotc^s with tlie soft susurrus and sighs of the branches. 

Silent, with lioads uneoveivd, the travellens, nc'arer apiu-oaehing, 

Knelt on the swarded lloor, and joinc'd in tin? evening diwotions. 

But when the .service was done*, and tli(‘ benediction liad fallen 
P'ortli from the hands of the priest, like seed from the hands of the sower, 
Slowly the reverend man advanced to the strangers, and bade them 
Welcome ; and when ihi'v replied, he .smiled with benignant ex]>re.ssi()n, 
Hearing the homelike .sounds of liis mother-tongue in the f()re.st, 

And, with words of kindness, con<luete<l them into his wigwam. 

Thi.Te upon mats and .skins they r<‘posed, and on cakes of the maize-ear 
Feasted, and slaked their thirst from tin* water-gourd of the teacher. 

Soon was their story told ; and the priest with solemnity an.swerod : — 
“Not six suns have risen and set .sinc'e (Jabrud, .seated 
On thi.s mat by my side, where nour the maiden repose.s, 

Told me this .same .sad tale ; then aro.se and continued Ins journey ! 

Soft was th(‘ voice of tlie j)riest, and he spaki^ witli an ae.ecmt of kindness ; 
But on Evaiigeline’.s heart fc*ll his words a.s in winter tlie snow-flakes 
Fall into some lone ne.st from which the birds have departed. 

“ Far to the north he has gone,” continued the pri<*st ; “but in autumn. 
When the cha.se is done, will return again to the Mis.sion.” 

Then Evangeline said, and her voicre was m<.*ek and submissive, 

“ Let me remain with thee, for iny .soul is .sad and afflicted.” 

*t wise, and well unto all ; and ladina-s on the morrow. 
Mounting his Mexican steed, with his Indian guide.s and eompanions, 
Homeward Basil returned, and Evangeline stayed at the Mission. 

Slowly, slowly, slowly the day.s succeeded each otlier, — 

Days and w'eeks and months ; and the fields of maize that were springing 
Green from the ground when a stranger she came, now waving above her, 
their slender sliafts, with leaves interlacing, and forming 
t loisters for mendicimt crows and ^i^naries pillaged by squirrels, 
t hen in the golden weather the maize was huskeil, ami the maidens 
Blushed at each blood-red ear, for that betokened a lover. 

But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief in the corn-field- 
Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought not her lover. 
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** Patience ! ” the priest would say ; ‘ ‘ have faith, and thy prayer will be answered I 
Look at this vigorous plant that lifts its head from the meadow, 

See how its leaves are turned to the north, as true as the ma^et ; 

This is the compass-flower, that the finger of God has planted 
Here in the houseless wild, to direct the traveller’s journey 
Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the desert. 

Such in the soul of man is faith. The blossoms of passion. 

Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller of fra^ance. 

But they beguile us, and lead us astray, and their odor is deadly. 

Only this humble plant can guide us here, and hereafter 

Crown us with a.spliod(*l ilowtus, that are wet with the dews of nepenthe.” 

So came the autumn, and passed, and the winter, — yet Gabriel came not; 
Blossomed the o]»eiiiug spring, and the notes of the robin and bluebird 
Sounded sweet upon wfdd and in wood, yet Gabriel came not. 

But on th(i Ijnnith of the summer winds a rumor w^as wafted 
Sweeter tliau song of bird, or hue or oilor of blossom. 

Far to tin* north and east, it said, in the Michigan forests, 

Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of the Saginaw Kiver. 

And, with returning guides, that sought the lakes of St. I..awrence, 

Saying a sad farew(‘ll, Kvaiigeline went from the Mission. 

When ov(‘r weary ways, by long and perilous marches, 

She hail attained at length the depths of the Michigan forests. 

Found she thi^ hunter’ .s lodge deserted and fallen to ruin ! 

Thus did the long sad yeans glide, on, and in seasons and idaces 
Divers and distant far was seen the. wandering maidiui - 
Now in the. Tents of Gra<*e of tlie. meek Moravian Mivssions, 

Now in the noisy camps and the battle-fields of the army, 

Now in seeludeii hamlets, in towns and po]nilous cities. 

Like a phantom she eanie, and passed away un remem beied. 

Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long journey ; 

Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it eiidial. 

Each succeeding year stole sometliiug away from her beauty, 
liCaving ludiind il, broader and deeper, the gloom and the shadow. 

Then there ap])eared and sj)read faint .‘^treak.s of gray o’er her forehead, 

Dawm of another life, that broke o’er her earthly bori^ion, 

As in the eastern sky tlie first faint streaks of tlie morning. 

V. 

In that delightful land which is wa.shed by the Delaware’s waters. 

Guarding in .sylvan sliades tlw name of Penn the apostle. 

Stands on the banks of its beautifid stream the city he founded. 

There all the air is halm, and the is the emblem of beauty, 

And the streets still re-echo the names of the trees of the forest. 

As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose haunts they molested. 

There from the troubled sea had Kvaiigeline lauded, an exile. 

Finding among the children of iViin a home and a country. 

Thei-e old Bene lA»hlanc had died ; and when he departed, 

Saw at his side only one of all his hundred desc-endaiits. 

Something at least there w^as in thedriendly stre<*ts of the city. 

Something that spake to her heart, and made her no longer a stranger ; 

And her ear was pleased with the Thee and Thou of the Quakers, 

For it recalled the the old Acadian country. 

Where all men weiv <*qual, and all were brothers and sisters. 

So,^ when the fruitless search, the disappointed endeavor. 
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Ended, to recommence no more upon earth, uncomplaining, 

Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned her thoughts and her footsteps. 
As from a mountain's top tlie rainy mists of the morning 
Roll away, and afar we l^hold the landscape below us, 

Sun-illuminccl, with shining rivers and cities and hamlets. 

So fell the mists from her mind, and she saw the world far below her. 

Dark no longer, but all illumined wdth love ; and the pathway 
Which she had climbed so far, lying smooth and fair in the distance. 
Gabriel was not forgotten. Within her heart was his image, 

Clotlied in the beauty of love and youth, as last she Iwhold him. 

Only more beautiful made by his deathlike silence and absence. 

Into her thoughts of him time cntcrc<l not, for it was not. 

Over him years had no pow*cr ; he was not changed, but transfigured ; 

He had become to hci‘ heart as one who is dead, and not absent ; 

Patience and abnegation of self, anti devotion to otliers, 

This was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow' had taught her. 

So was licr love diffused, but, like to .'tome odorous s])ice9, 

Sufferetl no waste nor loss, though tilling the air with aroma. 

Other hope had she none, nor wdsh in life, Imt to follow 
Meekly, with revertmt steps, the sacred feet of her Saviour. 

Thus many years she lived as a Sistm’ of Mertjy ; frctiuenting 
Ijonely ami w’retchcd roofs in the crow'detl ]a.iie.s of Uhj city, 

Where distress and W’ant concealed themselves from the sunlight, 

Wlicre tlisease and sorrow in garrets languished neglected. 

Night after niglit, wluui the. worhl w’:is asleep, as the watchman repeated 
Loud, through thci gusty streets, that all was well in the city. 

High at some lonely window he saw' the light of lu-r taper. 

Day after day, in the gray of the dawn, as slow through the suburbs 
Ploihled the (leriuan fanner, with flowers and fruits for the market, 

Met he that meek, pale face, returning honn* from its w’atchings. 

Then it came to pass that a pestilence fell on the tuty, 

Presaged by w'ondrons signs, and mostly by flocks of w'ild pigeons, 
Darkening the sun in their flight, with naught in theii- craw’s but an acom. 
And, as the tub's of the sea arise in the month of September, 

Flooding some silver stream, till it spn^ads to a lake in the meadow, 

So death flooded life, .and, o’erflowing its natural maigin. 

Spread to a brack i.sh Jak(', the silver .stream of existence. 

Wealth had no pow'cr to bribe, nor beauty to cliariii, th<! oppressor ; 

But all i>ensbed alike, beneatb the scourge of his anger ; --- 
Only, alas ! the poor, who had neither friends nor attciulants, 

Crept away to die in the alinshou.se, home of the lioniele.ss, 

Tlu'ii in the suburbs it .stood, in the midst of meadows and w'oodlands ; — 
Now the city surrounds it ; but still, with its gatew'ay and W'icket 
Meek, in the midst of splendor, its humble walls seem to echo 
Softly the words of the Lord : — “ The poor ye always liave with you.” 
rhitlier, by night and by day, came the Sister of Mercy. The dying 
liooked up into lu'r face, and thought, indee<l, to behold there 
Gleams of cele.stial light encircle her forehead with splendor, 

^uch as the artist paints o’er the brows of saints and apostles. 

Or such fus hangs by night o’er a city seen at a di.stance. 

Gnto their eyes it seemed the lamps of the city celestial. 

Into whose shining gates erelong tWir spirits w'oiild enter. 

Thus, on a Sabbath mom, through the streets, deserted and silent. 
Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of the almshouse. 

Sw'eet on the summer air was the odor of flowers in the garden ; 
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And she paused on her way to gather the fairest among them. 

That the dying once more mifjht rejoice in their fragrance and beauty. 

Then, as she mounted the stairs to the corridors, cooled by the east-wind. 
Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from the belfry of Christ Church, 
While, intermingled with these, across the mtmdows were wafted 
Sounds of psalms, that w^ere sung by the Swedes in their church at "Wicaco, 
Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour on her spirit ; 

Something within her said, “ At length thy trials are ended” ; 

And, with light in Iht looks, she entered the chambers of sickness. 

Noiselessly Juove<l about the assiduous, careful attendants. 

Moistening lli<^ feveiisli lip, and the aching brow, and in silence 
Closing tlie sightless (>yes of the dead, and (concealing their faces. 

Where on their pallets tln^y lay, like drifts of snow by the roadside. 

Many a languid head, njiraiseil as Evangeline entered. 

Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while .she passed, for her 2>resence 
Fell on tludr hearts like a ray of tin; .snn on tin? walls of a ])rison. 

And, as she looked aroun<l, slie saw' how Death, the (Consoler, 

Laying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it forever. 

Many familiar forms had disaj>iM*ared in the night tin»e ; 

Vacant their jilaces were, or lilled alread}”^ by .strangtus. 

Suddenly, as if arrested by ft^ar or a feeling of w'onder, 

Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, while a shudder 

llan through her frame, and, forgotten, tin* flowerets drojtped from her lingers, 

And from her eyes ami <'li<‘eks the light and bloom of the morning. 

Then then* es<uip<‘d from her li])s a cry of sueb t(‘rril.)le aiiguisb. 

That the dying heard it, and started nj) frcuii their jullow's. 

On the 2>allet befort* her was stretebed tin* form of an old man. 

TiOng, and thin, and gray were the locks that shaded his teinphis ; 

Hut, as ho lay in the morning light, his face for a moment 
SeenKul to assiiim* once more the forms of its earlier manhood ; 

So an', wont to he changed the fin t's of tho.s(' who nr«‘ dying. 

Hot and red on hi.s lips still hurned the flu.sh of the fever, 

As if life, like the Hehrew’, with hlood hatl hesprinkled its 2 )ortals, 

That the Angel of Deaith might see the .sign, and ]>ass over. 

Motionle.ss, senseless, dying, he hay, and his .spirit exhausted 
Seemed to he sinking d«»wn thiough iiitiniti* (h‘pths in the darkness. 

Darkness of slumher and <h'ath, forever sinking and sinking. 

Then through those realms of shade, in mnlti]>lied reverheiatiuns, 

Heard he that cry of ^lain, and through the hush that sm-eeeded 
Wldspered a g('ntle voic4\ in aecent.s tender and .s;iint-like, 

**Gabrii*l ! O my beloved ! ” and di(‘d away into silence. 

Then he beheld, in a <lreiim, om*e more the home of his childhood ; 

GrtJen Acadian meadows, with .sylvan rivers among them, 

X^^illage, and mountain, and woodlands ; and, walking under their shadow. 

As in tlie days of her youth, Evangeline rose in Ins vision. 

Tears came itil<» his eyes ; and as slowly he lifted his I'Vidid.s, 

Vanished the vision aw’ny, but Evang<‘iiiie knelt by hi.s bed.side. 

Vainly he strove to whisp<‘r her name, for the ajreents luiutteivd 

Died on his lips, and their motion revealed what his tongue would have spoken. 

Vainly he strove to rise ; and Evang(*line, kneeling Ix'.sido him, 

Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosorn. 

Sweet W'as the light of bis eyes : but it suddenly sank into darkness, 

Aa when a lamyi is blown out by a gust of wind at a casement. 

All was ended now’, the hojs?, and the fear, and the sorrow, 

All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing. 
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All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience ! 

And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom. 

Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, “ Father, I thank thee ! ” 


Still stands the forest primeval ; but far away from its shadow. 

Side by side, in their nameless ^avcs, the lovers are sleeping. 

Under the humble walls of the little ( atholic churchyard, 

In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown and unnotici'tl. 

Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, 

Thousands of throbbing lieart-s where tlieirs are at r<‘st and for(?ver. 
Thousands of acliing brains, where theirs no longer are busy, 

Thousiinds of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from their labors. 
Thousands of weary feet, wliere tlieirs have completed their jourricw ! 

Still stands the forest ])riiiieval ; but iiiider the sha<Ie of its branches 
Dwells another raee, with other cu.stoms and lunguagt*. 

Only along the shore of tlie mouriifnl and misty Atlantic 
Linger a few Aca<liaii peasants, whose futliei*s from exile 
Wandered hack to their nativ<* land to die in its bo.som. 

In the tisherman's col the wla-d and the loom are still busy ; 

Maiden.s still wear their Norman caj)s an<l their kirtles (»f homespun, 
And by the evening fire repeat Evangeline’s story, 

While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced, nciglihorijig ocean 
Speaks, and in accmits disconsolate answers the wail of the foi t'si. 


THE SEASIDE AND THE FIRESIDE. 


DEDICATION. 

As one who, walking in the twilight 
glor>ni. 

Hears round about him voices as it 
darkens. 

And .seeing not the fonns from which 
they come, 

Paustrs from time to time, and turns 
and liearkens ; 

So walking here in twilight, O my 
friends ! 

1 hear your voices, softened by the 
distan<je, 

And pav.se, and turn to listen, as each 
sends 

His words of friendship, comfort, and 
assistance. 

If any thought of mine, or sung or told. 

Has ever given delight or consolation, 

Ve have rejraid me hack a thousand >fold. 

By every friendly sign and salutation. 


Thanks for the syinpathie.s that ye have 
.si) own ! 

Thanks for each kindly word, each 
.silent token, 

That tcjichcs me, wlnm seeming most 
alone. 

Friends are. arouiul us, though no word 
be spoken. 

Kind ine.ssagcs, that pa.ss from land to 
land ; 

Kind letters, that betray the heart's 
deep history, 

In which we fe.id the Y)re8sure of a 
hand, — 

One toncli of fire, — and all the rest 
is mystery ! 

The pleasant books, that silently among 

Our household treasures take famUiar 
places. 

And are to us as if a living tongue 

Spake from the printed leaves or pic- 
tured faces I 
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Perhaps on earth I never shall behold, 

With eye of sense, your outward form 
and semblance ; 

Therefore to me ye never will grow old, 

But live forever young in my remem- 
brance. 

Never grow old, nor change, nor pass 
away I 

Your gentle voices will flow on forever, 

When life grows bare and tarnished with 
decay. 

As through a leafless landscape flows a 
river. 

Not chance of birth or place has made 
us friends, 

Being oftentimes of different tongues 
and nations. 


But the endeavor for the selfsame ends, 
With the same hopes, and fears, and 
aspimtions. 

Therefore I hope to join your seaside 
walk. 

Saddened, and mostly silent, with 
emotion ; 

Not intermpting wdth intrusive talk 
The grand, majestic symphonies of 
ocean. 

Therefore I hope, as no unw’elcome guest. 
At your wai m fireside, W'hen the Tamps 
are lighted, 1 

To have my place reserved among the 
rest, 

Nor stand as one unsought and unin- 
vited ! 


BY THE SEASIDE. 


THE in’ILDINO OF THE SHIP. 

** Build me .straight, O worthy Master? 

Stanch and strong, a goodly vessid, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind WTe.s- 
tle ! ” 

Tlie merchant’s word 
Delighted the Master heard ; 

For his heart was in his work, ami the 
heart 

Giveth grace unto eveiy Ait, 

A quiet smile played round his lips. 

As the eddies and dinijdes of the title 
Play round the Imws of .shijis. 

That steadily at anchor rith*. 

And with a voice that was full of glee. 
Ho answered, “ Erelong we will laiiiieh 
A vessel Jis gootlly, and strong, and 
stanch, 

As ever weatheretl ji wintry sea ! ” 

And first with iih e.st skill and art. 
Perfect and finished in every part, 

A little model the Master w’lought. 
Which should be to the largt>r plan 
Wliat tlu) child is to the man. 

Its counterpart in miniature ; 

That with a hand more swift and sure 
The greater labor might be brought 


To answer to his inward thought. 

And us he labored, his mind ran o’er 
The various ships that wino built of yore, 
And above them all, and sti‘ange.st of all 
Tow’ered the Great Jlarry, crank and 
tall, 

Whose picture was lianging on the w'all. 
With bows and stenn raised high in air, 
And luili'onies hanging here aiid there. 
And sigii.al lanterns and flags afloat, 
And eight roiiiul towers, like those that 
frown 

From some old castle, hioking down 
Upon the drawhiidge and the moat. 

And he said with a smile, “ Our ship, 1 
wis, 

Shall lie of another form than this ! ” 

It w;us of another form, indeed ; 

Built for fndght, and yet for speed, 

A heautifiil and gallant eraft ; 

Broad in the lieam, that the stress of tha 
blast. 

Pressing dowm upon .sail and mast. 
Might not the sharp bows overw’helm ; 
Broad in the beam, but sloping aft 
With graceful curve and slow degrees, 
That she might be docile to the helm. 
And that the currents of parted seas, 
Clo.sing behind, with mighty force. 
Might aid and not impeda her course. 
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In the ship-yard stood the Master, 

With the model of the vessel. 

That should laugh at all disaster. 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle ! 

Covering many a roo<l of ground. 

Lay the timber piled around ; 

Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak. 
And scattered here and then*, with these, 
The knarred ami crooked cedar knees ; 
Brought from regions iar away. 

From Pascagoula’s sunny bay, 

And the banks of the roaring Roanoke ! 
Ah ! what a wondrous thing it is 
To note how many wheels of toil 
One tho\ight, one word, can set in mo- 
tion ! 

Thei*e ’s not a ship that sails the ocean. 
But every climate, every soil, 

Must bring its tribute, great or small. 
And help to build the wooden wall ! 

The sun was rising o’er the sea, 

And long the. level shadows lay. 

As if they, too, the beams would be 
Of some great, airy argosy, 

Framed and lautuhed in a single day. 
That silent architect, the sun, 

Had hewn and laid tlnmi every one, 

Kre the work of man was yet begun. 
Beside the Master, when iie .spoke, 

A youth, against an anchor leaning, 
Ijisteiied, to catch his slightest meau- 
ing. 

Only the long waves, as they broke 
In ripples on the pebbly beach. 
Interrupted the old man’s speech. 

Beautiful they were, in sooth, 

The old man and the fiery youth ! 

The old man, in whose busy brain 
Many a shin that sailed the main 
Wiis modelled o’er and o’er again ; — 

The fiery youth, who was to Imi 
T lie heir of his dexterity, 

I he heir of his house, and his daughter’s 
hand, 

When he had built and launched from 
land 

What the elder head had planned. 

‘*Thu8,” said he, “will we build this 
ship ! 

I^ay square the blocks upon the slip. 

And follow well this plan of mine. 

Choose the timbers with greatest care ; 

Of all that is unsound beware ; 


For only what is sound and strong 
To this vessel shall belong. 

Cedar of Maine and Georma pine 
Here together shall combine. 

A goodly frame, ami a goodly fame. 

And the Union be her name ! 

For the* day that gives her to the sea 
Shall give iny daughter unto thee ! ” 

The Master’s word 

Enraptured the young man heard ; 

And as lie turned his face asidt;. 

With a look of joy and a thrill of pride. 
Standing befor<i 
Her father’s door, 

He saw the form of his promised bride. 
The sun shone on lier golden hair. 

And her cheek was glowing fresh and 
fair. 

With the breath of morn and the soft 
sea air. 

Like a beauteous barge was she, 

Still ut r(‘st on the sandy beach. 

Just l)eyt)nd the billow’s reach ; 

But ho 

Was the restltvss, .seething, stonny sca ! 

Ah, how skilful grows the hand 
That olx'.yeth Love’s command ! 

It is the licart, and not the brain, 

That to the- highest doth attain. 

And he who followi'th Love’s behest 
Far excelleth all the rest ! 

Thus with the rising of the sim 
Wa.s the noble task })eguii, 

Ami soon throughout the ship-yard’s 
hounds 

Were heard the intenniiigled sounds 
Of axe.s and of mallets, plied 
With vigorous arms on (ivery side ; 

Plied so deftly and so well, 

That, ere the shadows of evening fell, 
The kr*i*l of oak for a noble ship. 

Scarfed and IioUcmI, straight and strong. 
Was lying ready, and stretched along 
The blocks, wi‘il placed upon the slip. 
Happy, thrice Inippy, every one 
Who see.s lii-s labor well begun, 

And not perjdexed and multiplied. 

By idly waiting for time and tide J 

And when the hot, long day was o’er, 

The young man at the Master’s door 
Sat with the maiden calm and still. 

And within the porch, a little more 
Removed beyond the evening chill. 
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The father sat, and told them tales 
Of wrecks in the great September gales, 
Of pirates coasting the Spanish Main, 
And fthi])S that never came back again, 
Tlie chance and clnuige of a sailor’s life, 
M^'ant and j)lenty, rest and strife. 

His roving fancy, like the wind. 

That nothing can stay and nothing can 
bind, 

And the magic charm of foreign lands, 
With shadows of palms, and shining 
sands, 

Where the tumbling surf, 

O’er the coral reids of Madagascar, 
Washes the feet of tlie swarthy Jjascar, 
As he lies alone and asl<“e]i on the turf. 
And the trembling maiden bold her 
breath 

At the tales of that awful, pitiless .sea, 
With all its terror and mystery, 

The dim, dark .sea, so like iintt» Death, 
That divides and y(‘t unites mankind ! 
And whimever the old man pauscsl, a 
gleam 

From tlnr l»o\vl of his i)ipc would awhile 
illume 

The sileni group in the twilight gloom. 
And thoughtful faees, as in a dnaiin ; 
And for a moment ont^ might mark 
What had been hidden by Ibe dark, 
That tlie liead of the maiden lay at rest. 
Tenderly, on the young man’s breast ! 

by day tln^ vessel grew*, 

With tiinla'rs fashioned .strong ami 
true, 

Stenison and keel.son ami .stei’ii. son -knee, 
Till, framed with y)erfect symmetry, 

A skeleton ship rose ny> to view ! 

And aroiimi tin* bows and along the 
sid(^ 

The heavy hammers and malhds plied. 
Till after many a week, at length. 
Wonderful for form uml strength. 
Sublime in its enormous bulk, 
lioomed aloft the shadowy hulk ! 

And around it e(diimns of smoke, up- 
wreathing. 

Rose fmm tin* boiling, bubbling, seething 
Caldron, that glowed. 

And overflowed 

With the black tar, heated for the 
sheathing. 

And amid the clamors 
Of clattering hammers. 

He who listened heard now' and then 
The eong of the Master and his men : — 


“ Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 

And with w'a ve and whirlwind wrestle ! 

With oak('n bracui and copper band, 

Ijay tlie rudder on the sand, 

That, like a thought, should have con- 
trol 

Over the movement of the whole ; 

And near it the anchor, wdiose giant 
band 

Would reaoli down and grapxdc with the 
land, 1 

And iinnmvable and fast 1 
Hold the great shix) against the bellow- 
ing blast ! 

And at the bow.s an image stood, 

By a (uiiining artist carved in wood. 
With robes of white, that far Ixdiind 
Seemed to la* fluttering in the wind. 

It was not .sliaped in a ela.ssic mould, 

Not like a Nyin])h or Cod dess of old. 

Or Naiad rising from the wat(*r. 

But iiualelhal from the Master’s daugh- 
t<*r ! 

Oil many a dreary and misty night, 

’T will be .s«‘(‘n by tin* niys of tlie signal 

. li^^ht, 

Sjieeding along tbioiigh the rain and the 
dai k. 

Like a ghost in its snow-whiti* sark, 

Tlie pilot of sonu? ])haiitoin bark, 

C Hiding the vessel, in its flight, 

By a path none other knows aright I 
Itehold, at last, 

Kaeh tall and tapering nia.st 
Is swung into its ]»hiee ; 

Shremds ami slays 
Holding it linn and fast ! 

Long ago, 

III the deei'-liaunted forests of Maine, 
Wlien njK)n mountain ami jdain 
Lav the snow'. 

They fell, — those lordly innes ! 

Those grand, mnje.stic x>ines ! 

’Mid sliouts and cheers 
The jailed steers, 

Panting bem.*Hth the goad, 

Dragged dow'ii the weary, winding road 
Those captive kings so straight and talk 
To be shorn of their streaming hair. 
And, naked and bare. 

To feel the .stress and the stmin 
I Of the wind and the reeling main, 

I Whose roar 
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Would remind them forevermore 
Of their native forests they should not 
see again. 

And everywhere 

The slender, graceful spars 

Poise aloft in the air, 

And at the mast-head, 

White, blue, and r<‘d, 

A flag unrolls the stripes and stars. 

All I when the wanderer, lonely, hiendless, 
111 foreign harbors shall Iwihold 
'J’liat flag ‘unrolled, 

’Twill be as a friendly hand 
Stretclied out from his nativ(‘ land. 
Filling his heart with memories sweet 
and endless ! 

All is linished ! and at length 
Has eome the bridal day 
Of beauty and of strength. 

To-<lay tii(! vessel .shall be launched ! 
VVdth lleeey clouds the sky is blanched, 
And o’er the bay, 

Slowly, in all his si>lendors Jight, 

Tile great sun rises to behohl the sight. 

The oeean old. 

Centuries old, 

Stiong as youth, and as unooiitrolled, 
Paees restless to and fro, 

ITp find down the sands of gold. 

His beating heart is not at rest ; 

And far and wide, 

With eeiiseless flow, 

His hefird of snow 

Heaves with tlie heaving of his breast. 

He wsiits impatient for hi.s bride. 

There she stiinds. 

With her foot upon the sands, 

Dee-ked with flags and .streamers gay. 

In honor (dher marriage day. 

Her snow-white .signals fluttering, bleiid- 
ing, 

Hound her like a veil descending. 

Heady to be 

rile bride of the gray old sea. 

On the deck another bride 
Is .standing by her level's side. 

^ha<lo\vs from the flags and .shrouds, 

Idke the shadows ca.st by clouds, 

Hroken by many a sunny fleck, 

« all around them on the deck. 

The prayer is said, ! 

The service read, 1 
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The joyous bridegroom bows his head ; 
And in tears the good old Master 
Shakes the brown hand of his son, 
Kisses his daughter’s glowing cheek 
111 silence, for he cannot s^ieak. 

And ever faster 

Down his own the tt'ars Ix'gin to run. 
The ivorthy pjistor — 

The shepherd of that wandering flock. 
That lifus the ocean for its wold, 

That has the vessel foi’ its fold, 

Iji'iiping ever from rock to rock — 
Spake, with aceimts mild and clear. 
Words of wfirning, words of cheer. 

Hut tedious to t he hridegroom’s ear. 

He knew the idiart 
Of the .sailor’s heart. 

All its j)leasiires and its griefs. 

All its shallows and rocky reefs. 

All tlio.se, secret cun»‘nts, that flow 
With .such resistless undertow. 

And lift and drift, with terrible force. 
The will from its moorings and its 
course. 

Therefore he spfike, and thus said 

h(^ : - - 

“ Like unto ships far otf at si!a. 

Outward or hoimnvard bound, are wc. 
Hefor(‘, behind, and all around. 

Floats and swings tlu* horizon’s bound, 
iS<*ems at its distant rim to rise 
And climb the cry.stal wall of the skies. 
And then again to turn and sink, 

As if we (.-.ould slitle from its outer 
brink. 

All ! it is not the sr-a, 

It i.s not the sea tljat sinks and .shelves. 

Hut oursidve.s 

That rock ami rise 

With eiidle.ss ami uneasy motion. 

Now touching the very skies, 

Now .sinking into the dejiths of ocean. 
All ! if our souls but pois<‘ and swing 
Like; the compass in its braz<;n ring. 

Ever level and ever ti-ue 
To the toil and the task we have to do, 
We shall sail securely, and safely reach 
Tlie. Fortunate Isles, on whose shining 
l)(’a(di 

The sights we see, and the sounds we 
near. 

Will be those of joy and not of fear 1 ** 

Then the Master, 

With a gesture of command. 

Waved liis hand ; 

And at the word. 
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THE SECSET OF THE SEA. 


Xioud and sudden there was heard, [ Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 

All around them and below, | Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, tears, 

Knocking away the shores and spurs. ^ Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

And see ! she stirs ! : Are all with thee, — are all with thee ! 

She starts, — she moves, — she seems to 
feel i 

The thrill of life along her keel, ; CHRYSAOR. 

And, spurning wdth her foot the ground, 

With one exulting, joyous bound, ! JtrsT above yon sandy bar. 

She leaps into the ocean’s arms ! 1 As the day grows fainter and dimmer, 

Lonely and lovely, a single star 

And lo ! from the assembled crowd Lights the air with a dusky glimmer. 

There ixise a shout, jirolonged and loud. 

That to the ocean si-cmed to sav, , I^^^o the ocean faint and far 

“ Take her, O bridegi-ooin, old and gray, : the trail of its golden splendor. 

Take her to thy protecting arms, And the gleam of that single star 

With all her youth and all her ehariiis ! ” l ever refulgent, soft, and tender. 


How boAiutiful she is ! How fair 
She lies within those arms, that i»ress 
Her form with many a soft c*aiess 
Of tenderness and watchful care ! 

Sail forth into the sea, O ship ! 

Through wind and wave, light on- 
ward steer I 

The moistened eye, tin? tnjtuhliiig lij). 
Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 

Sail forth into the s<m of lihi, 

0 gentle, loving, triistiii^^ wife. 

And safe from all adversity 
Upon the bosom of that sea 
Thy comings and thy goings he ! 

For gentlciies.s and love and trust 
Prevail o’er angry wave and gust ; 

And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something iiniiiortul still survives ! 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of Slate ! 

Sail on, O Union, .strong and great ! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all *th<^ hopes of future years. 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 

We know what Minster laid thy keel. 
What Workmen wrought thy ribsof steel. 
Who made eaeh most, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 
In what a forge and -what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
*T is of tlie wave and not the rock ; 

*Ti8 but the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made by the gale ! 

In spite of r€>ek and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

8«U on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 


Clirysaor, li-sing out of the sea, 

showed tliiis glorious and thus emu- 
lous, 

Leaving the arms of Callirrhoe, 

Fon-ver tender, soft, and tremulous. 

Thus o’er the ocean faint and far 

Trailed the gleam of liis falchion 
briglitly ; 

Is it a God, or is it a star 

Tliat, entranced, 1 gaze on nightly I 


THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 

An ! what pleasant visions haunt me 
As I gaze upon the sea ! 

All the old romantic legends. 

All my dreams, come back to me. 

Sails of silk and ropes of sandal, 
Such us gleam in ancient lore ; 

And the singing of the sailors. 

And the answer from the shore ! 

Most of all, the Spanish ballad 
Haunts me oft, and tarries long, 

: Of the noble Count Anialdos 
And the sailor’s mystic song. 

' Like tlie long waves on a sea-beacli, 
i Where the sand as silver shines, 

I With a soft, monotonous cadence, 

I Flow its unrhyined lyric lines ; 

I Telling how the Count Amaldos, 
j Wi^ his hawk u^n his hand, 

I Saw' a fair and stately ^ley, 

1 Steering onward to tne land ; 
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How he heard the ancient helmsman 
Chant a song so wild and clear, 

That the sailing sea-bird slowly 
Poised upon the mast to hear. 

Till his soul was full of longing, 

And he cried, with impulse strong, — 
Helmsman ! for the love of heaven, 
Teach me, too, that wondrous song ! ” 

“Wouldst thou,” — so the helmsman 
answered, 

** Learn the secret of the sea ? 

Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery ! ” 

In eae.li sail that skims the liorizon, 

In each landwaivl -blowing breeze, 

I behold that stattsly galley, 

Hear those mournful melodies ; 

Till my soul is full of longing 
For the secret of the scia, 

And the heart of the great ocean 
Sends a thrilling jmlse through me. 


TWILIGHT. 

The twilight is satl and cloudy. 

The wiml blows wild and fr(‘e, 

And like the wings of .sea-l)ird« 

Flash the white (iaps of the sea. 

But in the fisherman's cottage 
There shines a ruddier light. 

And a little face at the window 
Peers out into the night, 

Clo.se, close it is pressed to the window. 
As if those childish ey(;.s 
Were looking into the darkness. 

To see some form arise. 

And a woman's waving shadow 
^ Is passing to and fro, 

K’ow rising to the ceiling. 

Now bowing and bending low. 

What tale do the roaring ocean, 

And the night-wind, bleak and wdld. 
As thej» beat at the crazy casement, 

Tell to that little child ? 

And whv do the roaring oce^n. 

And the night-wind, wild and bleak, 
As they beat at the heart of the mother, 
Drive the color from her cheek ? 


SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 

South wAun wdth fleet of ice 
Sailtid the corsair Death ; 

j Wild and fast blew the blast, 

! And the east-wind was his breath* 

: His lordly ships of ice 

i Glisten in the snn ; 

On each side, like pennons wide, 
Flashing crystal streamlets run. 

His sails of white sea-mist 
Drippetl with silver rain ; 

Hnt wher(? he ])asse(l there weiTi cast 
Leaden shadows o’er the main. 

Eastward from Gampolndlc) 

Sir Huinjdirey (Jilhert sailed ; 

Thr<*e days or nion* seaward he bore. 
Then, alas ! tlie land-wind failed. 

Alas ! the laiid-wiTid failed. 

And ice-cold grew the night ; 

And nevermore, on sea or shore, 

Should Sir Humphrey .see the light. 

He .sat upon the deck, 

The Book was in his hand ; 

Do not fear ! II{>av<m is as near,” 

He said,“ hy water as by land ! ” 

In the first watch of the night, 

AVithout a signal's sound. 

Out of the sea, mysteriously. 

The fie<*t of i)i*ath rose all around. 

The moon and llie evening star 
Weit^ hanging in the shrouds ; 

Every mast, as it jaissed, 

Seern»,*d to rake the passing clouds. 

They grappled with their prize. 

At midnight black and cedd ! 

As of a lock w'as t he shock ; 

Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 

Southward through day and dark. 

They drift in close emlirace. 

With mist and rain, o’er the open main { 
Yet there secerns no change of place. 

Southward, forever southward, 

They drift through dark and day ; 

And like a dream, in the Gulf-Stream 
Sinking, vanish all away. 
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BY THE SEASIDE, 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

Thb rocky l(^(lge runs far into the sea, 

And on its outer point, some miles 
away, 

The Lighthouse lifts its massive ma- 
sonry, 

A pillar of fire hy night, of cloud by 
day. 

Even at this distance 1 can see tlie 
tides, 

Upheaving, bniak unheard along its 
base, 

A speechless wratli, that rises and sub- 
sides 

In the white lip and tremor of the face. 

And as the evening darkt'ii.s, lo ! how 
bright, 

Through the deep purjde of the twi- 
light air. 

Beams forth the sudden radiance of its 
light 

With strange, unearthly splendor in 
the glare ! 

Not one alone ; from each projecting 
(•ap(* 

And jicrilous r(‘cf along the ocean’s 
yerg<*, 

Starts into life n dim, gigaiitit^ sha]>e, 

Holding its lantern o’er the resth'ss 
siirgii. 

Like the great giant Christojuier it 
stands 

Upon the brink of the tempestuous 
wave. 

Wading far out among the i-oi.*ks and 
sands, 

The night-o’ertaken niarimn- to siive. 

And the great shi}>s sail outward and 
return. 

Bending and bowing o'er the billowy 
swells. 

And ever joyful, as they see it burn, 

They wave their silent welcomes and 
farewells. 

They come forth from the darkness, and 
their sails 

Gleam for a iiioinent only in tlie blaze, 

And eager faces, as the light unveils. 

Gaze at the tower, and vanish while 
they gaze. 


The mariner remembers when a 
child. 

On his first voyage, he saw it fade and 
sink ; 

And when, returning from adventures 
wild. 

He saw it rise again o’er ocean’s brink. 

Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same 

Year after year, through all the silent 
night 

Burns on forevermore that quenchless 
flame, 

Shines on that iiiextinguishal^e light ! 

It sees the ocean to its l)osom clasp 

The rocks and sen-sand with the kiss 
of peace ; 

It sees the wild winds lift it in their 
gras]>, 

A]id hold it up, and shake it like a 
fleece. 

The startk‘d waves leap over it ; the 
storm 

Smiles it with all the scoiiiges of the 
min, 

And steadily ngain.st it.s solid form 

Press tlie great sliouldtu’s of the hur- 
ricane. 

The sea-lnrd wheeling round it, with the 
din 

Of wings and winds and solitary 
erics, 

Blinded and maddened hy the light 
within, 

l)a.shes himself against the glare, and 
dies. 

A new Pron*ethcus, chained upon the 
rock, 

Mtill p*a8i)ing in his liaiid the lire of 
,1 ove, 

It does not licar the cry, nor heed the 
shock. 

But hails the mariner with w'ords of 
love. 

“Sail on ! it says, “sail on, ye stately 
ships ! 

And with your floating bridge the 
ocean ajmn ; 

Be mine to guard this light from all 
eclipse, 

Be yours to bring man nearer unto 
man I ” 
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the FIRE OF DRIFT-WOOD. 

DSVBBEUX FABM, near MARBLEHEAD. • 

We sat within the fann-house old. 

Whose windows, looking o’er the bay. 
Gave to the sea-breeze, damp and cold. 
An easy entrance, night and day. 

Not far away we saw the port. 

The strange, old-fashioned, silent 
town, 

The lighthouse, the dismantled fort. 

The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 

We sat and talk(jd until the niglit, 
Descending, filled the little room ; 

Our faces faded from the sight, 

Our voices only broke the gloom. 

We spake of many a vanished scene, 

Of what we once had tliought and 
said. 

Of what had been, and might have been, 
And who was changed, and who was 
dead ; 

iAnd all that fills the hearts of fiiends, 
When first they ftiel, witli secret pain, 
Their lives thenceforth have separate 
ends, 

And never can be one again ; 

The first slight sw'crving of the heaii;. 
That words are powerless to express, I 


I And leave it still unsaid in part, 

Or say it in too great excess. 

The very tones in which we spake 

Had something strange'., 1 could hut 
mark ; 

The leaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark. 

Oft died the. words upon our lips, 

As suddenly, from out the tire 
Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 
The llanies would leai> and then expii'e. 

And, as tlieir splendor flashed and 
failed, 

We tliought of wrecks upon the main, 
Of ships dismasted, that were hailed 
And sent no answer back again. 

The windows, rattling in tlicir frames, 
The ocean, roaring up the beach. 

The gusty blast, the bicki'riiig flames, 
All mingled vaguely in our speech ; 

Until they made themselves a mrt 
Of fancies floating through tiie braln^ 
The long-lost ventures of the heart, 

That send no answers back again. 

O flames that glowed ! O hearts that 
yearne<l ! 

They were indeed loo much akin. 

The drift-wood fire without that burned. 
The thoughts that burned and glowed 
within. 


BY THE FIRESIDE. 


RESIGNATION. 

There is no flock, however watched and 
tended. 

But one dead lamb is there ! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended. 
But has one vacant chair I 


The air is full of farewells to the 
. 

And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Itochel, for her child 
crying, 

Will not M comforted ! 


Let ns be patient ! These severe afflic- 
tions 

Not from the ground arise. 

But oftentimes ce lestial benedictions 

Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and 
vapors ; 

Amid these earthly damps 
What seem to us hut sad, funereal tapers 

May be heaven’s distant lamps. 

There is no Death ! What seems so is 
transition ; 

This life of mortal breath 
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I« but a suburb of the life elysian, 

Whose portal we call Death. 

She is not dead, — the child of our affec- 
tion, — 

But gone unto that school 

Where she no longer needs our ijoor pro- 
tection, 

And Christ himself doth rule. 

In that great cloister’s stillness and se- 
clusion, 

By guardian aiigtds led, 

Safe i’roin temptation, safe from sin’s 
pollution, 

Si^ lives, whom we call dead. 

TTay after day wo think what she is doing 

In those bright realms of air ; 

Year after year, luir tender stej)s pursu- 
ing. 

Behold her gi-own mon* fair. 

Thus do we walk with lier, and keep un- 
broken 

The bond which natiire gives, 

Thinking that our reimunhraiice, though 
unsiK)ken, 

May reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we again behold 
her ; 

For w’heu with raptures wild 

In our embraces we again enfold her. 

She will not Iw a eliild ; 

But a fair maiden, in her Father’ .s man- 
sion, 

Clothed with celestial grace ; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expan- 
sion 

Shall we behold her lace. 

And though at times imj)etuous wdth 
emotion 

And anguish long suppressed. 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like 
the ocean. 

That cannot be at rest, — 

Wo will be patient, and assuage the feel- 
ing 

We may not wholly stay ; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 

The grief that most have way. 


THE BUILDERS. 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time ; 

Some with massive deeds and great. 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

N othing useless is, or low ; 

Each thing in its jilace is best ; 

And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise, 

Time is with materials tilled ; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 

Are llie blocks with which we build. 

Truly sliape and fashion these ; 

Jjcave no yawning gai)S between ; 

Think not, because no man sees, 

Such things will remain unseen. 

I 

In the elder day.s of Art, 

Builders WTought with greatest care 

Each minute and ujiseen part ; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 

lict us do our work as well, 

Boih the unseen and the seen ; 

Make the house, wliere Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

El.se our lives are iiH'omjdete, 

•Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

Build to-day, tlien, strong and sure, 
With a linn and ample base ; 

And ascending and secure 

Shall to-rnoi i-ow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 

Sees the world a.s one vast plain. 

And one boundless reach of sky. 


SAND OF THE DESERT IN AN 
HOUR-GLASS. 

A HANDFUL of red sand, from the hot 
clime 

Of Arab deserts brought. 

Within this gloss becomes the spy of 
Time, 

The minister of Thou^t. 



BIRDS OF 

How many weary centuries has it heen 
About those deserts blown ! 

How many strange vicissitudes has seen, 
How many histories known t 

Perhaps the camels of the Ishmaelite 
Trampled and passed it o’er. 

When into Egypt from the patriarch’s 
sight 

His favorite son they bore. 

Perhaps the feet of Moses, buiiit and 
bare. 

Crushed it beneath their tread ; 

Or Pharaoh’s flashing wheels into the air 
Scattered it as they sped ; 

Or Mary, with the Christ of Nazareth 
Held close in her caress, 

Whose pilgrimage of hope and love and 
faith 

Illumed the wilderness ; 

Or anchorites beneath Engaddi’s ])alms 
Pacing the Dead Sea Ixiatth, 

And singing slow their old Armenian 
psalms 

In half-articulate speech ; 

Or caravans, that from Bassora’s gate 
With westward steps depart ; 

Or Mecca’s pilgrims, conlident of Fate, 
And resolute in heart ! 

These have passed over it, or may have 
passed ! 

Now in this crystal tower 
Imprisoned by some curious hand at last. 
It counts the passing hour. 

And as I gaze, these nan-ow walls ex- 
pand ; 

Before my dreamy eye 
Stretches the desert with its shifting 
sand. 

Its unimpeded sky. 

And home aloft by the sustaining blast. 
This lictle golden thread 
Dilates into a column high and vast, 

A form of fear and dread. 

And onward, and across the setting sun. 
Across the boundless plain, 

The column and its broader shadow 

run. 

Till taught pursues in vain. 
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The vision vanishes ! These walls agam 
Shut out the lurid sun. 

Shut out the hot, immeasurable plain ; 
The half-hour’s sand is run 1 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 

Black shadows fall 
From the lindens tall. 

That lift aloft their massive wall 
Against the southern sky ; 

And from the realms 
Of the shadowy elms 
A tidc-like darkness overwhelms 
The liolds that round us lie. 

But the night is fair, 

And everywliere 
A warm, soft vapor Alls the air. 

And distant souuds seem near ; 

And above, in the light 
Of the star-lit night, 

Swift birds of passage wing their flight 
Through the dcjwy atmosphere. 

I hear the beat 
Of their pinions fleet, 

As from the laml of snow and sleet 
They seek a southern lea. 

1 hear the ciy 

< )f tlieir voices high 

Falling <lrean»ily through the sky. 

But their forms 1 cannot see. 

< ), siiy not so ! 

Tlio.se sounds that flow 
In murmurs of delight and woe 
Come not from wings of birds. 

They are the throngs 
Of rile poet’s songs. 

Murmurs of jilcasures, and pains, and 
wrongs, 

The sound of winged words. 

This is the cry 

Of souls, that high 

On toiling, boating pinions, fly. 

Seeking a warmer clime. 

From their distant flight 
Through realms of li^t 
It falls into our world of night, 

With the murmuring sound of rhyme. 
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BY THE FIBESIDE. 


THE OPEN WINDOW. 

Thb old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade. 

And on the gravelled pathway 
The light and shadow played. 

I saw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air ; 

But the faces of the children, 

They were no longer there. 

The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by the door ; 

He looked for his little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 

They walked not under the lindens. 
They nlayed not in the hall ; 

But shaaow, and silence, and sadness 
Were hanging over all. 

The birds sang in the branches. 

With sweet, familiar tone ; 

But the voices of the (diildren 
Will be heard in dreams alone ! 

And the boy that walked beside me, 
Ho could not understand 

Why closer in mine, ah ! closer, 

I pressed his warm, soft hand ! 


KING WITLAFS DKINKING- 
HORN. 

WiTLAF, a king of the Saxons, 

Ere yet liis last he breathed. 

To the merry monks of Croyland 
His drinking-horn bequeathed, — 

That, whenever they sat at their revels. 
And drank from the golden bowl, 

They might remember the donor. 

And breathe a prayer for his soul. 

So sat they once at Christmas, 

And bade the goblet pass ; 

In their beards tne red wine glistened 
Like dew-drops in the grass. 

They drank to the soul of Witlaf, 

They drank to Christ the I^ord, 

^LXid to each of the Twelve AposUes, 
Who had preached hia holy word. 


They drank to the Saints and Martyrs 
Of the dismal days of yore. 

And as soon as the horn was empty 
They remembered one Saint more. 

And the reader droned from the pulpit, 
Like the murmur of many bees. 

The legend of good Saint Guthlac, 

And Saint Basil’s homilies ; 

Till the great hells of the convent. 

From their prison in the tower, 
Guthlac and Bartholomajus, 

Proclaimed tlie midnight li<|ur. 

And the Yule-log cracked in the chim* 
nt*y. 

And the Abbot bowed his liead. 

And the llamclets flapped and flickered, 
But the Abbot was stark aud dead. 

Yet still ill bis pallid fingers 
He clutched the golden bowl, 

In which, like a pearl dissolving, 

Had sunk and dissolved his soul. 

But not for this their revels 
The jovial monkvS forbore, 

For they cried, “ Fill high the goblet'. 
We must drink to one Saint more ! ” 


GASPAK BECERRA. 

By his evening fire the artist 
Pontlered o’er his secret shame ; 

Baflleil, weary, and disheartened, 

Still he mused, and dreamed of fame. 

’T was an image of the Virgin 

That liad tasked his utmost skill ; 

But, alas ! his fair ideal 

Vanished and escaped him still. 

From a distant Eastern island 

Had the precious wood been brought 

Day and night the anxious master 
At his toil untiring WTOught ; 

Till, discouraged and desponding, 

Sat he now in shadows deep. 

And the day’s humiliation 
Found oblivion in sleep: 

Then a voice cried, “ Rise, O master ! 
From the burning brand of oak 
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Shape the thoaglit that stirs within 
thee ! ” 

And the startled artist woke, — 

Woke, and from the smoking embers 
Seized and quenched the glowing 
wood ; 

And therefrom he carved an image, 

And he saw that it was good. 

O thou sculptor, painter, poet ! 

Take this lesson to thy heart : 

That is best which lieth nearest ; 

Shape from that thy work of art. 


PEGASUS IN POUND. 

Once into a quiet village, 

Without haste and without heed, 

In the golden prime of morning. 

Strayed the poet’s winged steed. 

It was Autumn, and incessant 

Piped the quails from shocks and 
sheaves, 

And, like living coals, the apples 
Burned among the withering leaves. 

Ijoud the clamorous hell was ringing 
From its belfry gaunt and grim ; 

’T was the daily call to labor, 

Not a triumph meant for him. 

Not the less he saw the landscape. 

In its gleaming vapor veiled ; 

Not the less he breathed the odors 
That the dying leaves exhaled. 

Thus, upon the village common. 

By the school-boys he was found ; 

And the wise men, in their wisdom. 

Put him straightway into pound. 

Then the sombre village crier, 

Ringing loud his brazen bell, 

Wandered down the street proclaiming 
There was an estray to sell. 

And the curious country people. 

Rich and poor, and young and old, 

Came in haste to see this wondrous 
Winged steed, with mane of gold. 

the day passed, and the evening 
FeU, with vapors cold and dim ; 

it brought no food nor shelter. 
Brought no straw nor stall, for him. 


Patiently, and still expectant. 

Looked he through the wooden bars. 
Saw the moon rise o’er the landscape. 
Saw the tranquil, patient stars ; 

Till at length the bell at midnight 
Sounded from its dark abode. 

And, from out a neighboring fami-yard 
Loud the cock Alectryon crowed. 

Then, with nostrils wide distended, 
Breaking from his iron chain, 

And unfolding far his pinions. 

To those stars he soared again. 

On the morrow, when the village 
Woke to all its toil and care, 

Lo ! the strange steed had departed. 
And they knew not when nor where. 

But they found, upon the greensward 
Where his struggling hoofs had trod. 
Pure and bright, a fountain flowing 
From the hoof-marks in the sod. 

From that hour, the fount unfailing 
Gladdens the whole region round, 
Strengthening all who dniik its waters. 
While it soothes them with its sound. 


TEGNtll’S DRAPA. 

I HEAKD a voice, that cried, 

** Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead ! ” 

And through the misty air 
Passed like the mournful cry 
Of sunward sailing cranes. 

I saw the pallid corpse 
Of the dead sun 

Borne through the Northern sky. 
Blasts from Niffelheim 
Lifted the sheeted mists 
Around him as he passed. 

And the voice forever cried, 
Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead ! ” 

And di^ away 
Through the dreary night. 

In accents of despair. 

Balder the Beautiful, 

God of the summer sun, 

Fairest of all the Gods i 
Light his forehead beamed. 
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Banefl were upon his tonme. 

As on the W!i:Tior*8 sword. 

All things in earth and air 
Bound were by magic spell 
Never to do him harm ; 

Even the plants and stones ; 

All save the mistletoe, 

The sacred mistletoe ! 

Hceder, the blind old God, 

Whose feet are shod with silence. 
Pierced through that gentle breast 
With his sharp spear, by fraud 
Made of the mistletoe, 

The accursed mistletoe ! 

They laid him in his ship, 

With horse and harness. 

As on a funeral ijyre. 

Odin placed 
A ring upon his finger. 

And whispered in his ear. 

They launched the burning ship ! 
It floated far away 
Over the misty sea. 

Till like the sun it seemed, 
Sinking beneath the waves. 

Balder returned no more ! 

So perish the old Gods ! 

But out of the sea of Time 
Rises a new land of song, 

Fairer than the old. 

Over its meadows green 
Walk the young bards and sing. 

Build it again, 

O ye bards. 

Fairer than before ! - 
Ye fathers of the new race, 

Feed upon moniing dew, 

Sing the new Song of Love 1 

The law of force is dead ! 

The law of love prevails ! 

Thor, the thunderer. 

Shall rule the earth no more. 

No more, with threats. 

Challenge the meek Christ. 

Sing no more, 

0 ye bards of the North, 

Of Vikings and of Jarls ! 

Of the days of Eld 
Preserve the freedom only. 

Not the deeds of Uood ! 


SONNET. 

OK MBS. KEMBLE’S RSABIKGUS FROM 
SHAKESPEARE. 

O PRECIOUS evenings ! all too swiftly 
sped ! 

Ijeaving us heirs to amplest heritages 

Of all the best thoughts of the greatest 
sages. 

And giving tongues unto the silent 
dead ! 

How our hearts glowed and trembled as 
she read, 

Intei*j)reting by tones the Iwondrous 
pages 

Of the great poet who foreruns the 
ages. 

Anticipating all that shall be said ! 

O happy Reaimr ! having for thy text 

The magic book, whose Sibylline 
leaves have eaiigbt 

The, rarest essence of all human 
thought ! 

O hapyiy Poet ! by no critic vext ! 

ITow must thy li.stening spirit now 
rejoice 

To be interpreted by such a voice 1 


THE SINGERS. 

I Gop sent his Singers upon earth 
W^ith songs of sadness and of mirth. 
That they might touch the hearts of men. 
And bring them back to heaven again. 

I The first, a youth, with soul of fire, 
Held in his hand a golden lyre ; 
Through groves he wandered, and bj* 
streams, 

Playing the music of our dreams. 

The second, with a bearded face. 

Stood singing in the market-place. 

And stirred with accents deep and loud 
The hearts of all the listening crowd. 

A gra^ old man, the third and last. 

Sang m cathedrals dim and vast, 

WhUe the majestic organ rolled 
Contrition from its mouths of gold. 

And those who heard the Singers three 
Disputed which the best might be ; 

For still their music seemed to start 
Discordant echoes in each heart. 
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But th« Master said, I see 
No best m kind, but in d^me ; 

I gave a various gift to eacn. 

To charm, to strengthen, and to teach. 

“These are the three great chords of 
might. 

And he whose ear is tuned aright 
Will hear no discord in the three. 

But the most perfect hannony.” 


SUSPIRIA. 

Take them, O Death ! and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thine own ! 
Thine image, stamped upon this clay, 
Doth give thee that, but that alone ! 

Take them, O Grave ! and let them lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves. 

As garments by the soul laid by. 

And precious only to ourselves ! 

Take them, O great Eternity ! 

Our little life is but a gust 
That bends the branches of thy tree. 
And trails its blossoms in the dust ! 


HYMN 

FOR MT BROTHER*8 ORDINATION. 

Christ to the young'man said : “ Yat 
one thing more*; 

If thou wouldst perfect be. 

Sell all thou hast and give it to the poor, 
And come and follow me ! ” 

Within this temple Christ again, unseen, 
Those sacred words hath said, 

And his invisible liands to-day have been 
Laid on a young man’s head. 

' And evermore beside him on his way 
The unseen Clirist shall move, 

That lie may lean upon his arm and say, 
“ Dost thou, ilear Lord, ajiprove ?" 

Beside him at the marriage feast shall be. 
To make the scene more fair ; 

Beside him in the dark Gethsemane 
Of pain and midnight prayer. 

O holy trust ! O endless sense of rest ! 

Like the beloved John 
To lay his head upon the Saviour’s breast^ 
And thus to journey on ! 


THE BLIND GIRL OF CAST^]L-CUILL^3. 


FROM THE aA5.CON OF JASMIN. 


Only the Lowland tongue of Scotland might 
Rehearse this little tragedy aright ; 

Iiet me attempt it with an EngUsh quUl ; 
And take, 0 Reader, for the deed the will. 


I. 

At the foot of the mountain height 

Where is perched Castfel-CuilU, 
When the apple, the plum, and the al- 
mond tree 

In the plain below were growing 
white. 

This is the song one might perceive 
On a Wednesday mom of Saint Joseph’s 
Eve : 

’’The roads should blossom, the roads 
should bloom. 

So fair a bride shall leave her home t 
Should bloasom and bloom with garlands 

So fidr a br^^shall pass to-day I ” 


This old Te Deum, rustic rites attending, 
Seemed from the clouds descending ; 
When lo ! a merry company 
Of rosy village girls, clean as the eye,^ 
Each one with her attendant swain, 
Came to the cliff, all singing the same 
strain ; 

Eesembiing there, so near unto the sky, 
Rejoicing angels, that kind Heaven has 
sent 

For their delight and our enooursce* 
ment. 

Together blending. 

And soon descenoOIng 
The narrow sweep 
Of the hillside stUp, 

They wind aslant 
Towards Saint Amant, 
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Through leafy alleys 
Of verdurous valleys 
With merry sallies 
Singing their chant : 

“The roads should blossom, the roads 
should bloom, 

So fair a bride shall leave her home ! 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands 

gay» 

So fair a bride shall i)a 8 s to-day ! ” 

It is Baptiste, and his affianced maiden. 
With garlands for the bridal laden ! 

The sky was blue ; without one cloud of 

f loom, 

March was shining brightly. 
And to the air the fresheniug wind gave 
lightly 

Its breathings of perfume. 

When one beholds the dusky hedges 
blossom, 

A rustic bridal, ah ! how sweet it is ! 

To sounds of joyous melodies, 

That touch with tendeniess the trem- 
bling bosom, 

A band of maidens 
Gayly frolicking, 

A band of youngsters 
Wildly rollicking ! 

Kissing, 

Caressing, 

With fingers pressing, 

Till in the A’^eiiest 
Madness of mirth, as they dance. 
They retreat and advance, 

Trying whose laugh shall be loud- 
est and merriest ; 

While the bride, with roguish ej’es, 
Sporting with them, now escapes and 
cries : 

“ Those who catch me 
Married verily 
This year shall be ! ” 

And all pursue with eager haste. 
And all attain what they pursue, 
Andtouch her pretty apron freehand new, 
And the linen kirtle round her waist. 

Meanwhile, whence comes it that 
among 

Thaae youth^ maidens fresh and 
fair, 

So joyoua, with such laughing air. 


Baptiste stands sighing, with silent 
tongue ? 

And yet the bride is fair and young ! 
Is it Saint Joseph would say to us all, 
That love, o’er-hasty, precedeth a fall ? 
O no ! for a maiden frail, 1 trow, 
Never bore so lofty a brow ! 

What lovers ! they give not a single 
caress ! 

To see them so careless and cold to-day. 
These are grand people, one would 
say. 

What ails Baptiste ? what grief doth him 
oppress ? j 

It is, that, half-way up the hill, 

111 yon cottage, h}' whose walls 
Stand the cait-house and the stalls, 
Dwclleth lljc blind orphan still. 
Daughter of a veteran old ; 

And you must know, one year ago, 
That Margaret, the young and ten- 
der, 

Was file village pride and splendor, 
And Ikiptiste lier lover hold. 

Love, the deceiver, them ensnared ; 
For them the altar W’as piepared ; 
But alas ! the summer’s blight, 

The dread diseast* that none can stay, 
Th(' ]»cstilcnc'(‘ that walks by night. 
Took the young bride’s sight away. 

All at the father’s si era command was 
changed ; 

Their peace was gone, but not their love 
estranged. 

Wearied at home, erelong the lover fled ; 
Eeturned but three short days ago, 
The golden chain they round him 
throw, 

He is enticed, and onward led 
To marry Angela, and yet 
Is thinking ever of Margaret. 

Then suddenly a maiden cried, 

“ Anna, Theresa, Mary, Kate ! 

Here comes the cripple Jane ! ” And by 
a fountain's side 

A woman, bent and gray with years. 
Under the mulberry-trees apmars, 
And all towards her run, as fleet 
As had they wings upon their feet. 

It is that Jane, the cripple Jane, 

Is a soothsayer, wary and kind. 

She telleth fortunes, and none complain. 
She promises one a village swain, 
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Another a happy wedding-day, Arrived ! yet keeps aloof so far ! 

And the bride a lovely boy straight- And knows that of my night he is the 
way. star ! 

All comes to pass as she avers ; Knows that long months 1 wait alone. 
She never deceives, she never eiTs. beni^ited. 

And count the moments since he went 
But for this once the village seer away ! 

Wears a countenance severe, Come ! keep the promise of that happier 

And from beneath her eyebrows thin and day, 

white That I may keep the faith to thee 1 

Her two eyes flash like cannons plighted ! 

bright What joy have 1 without thee ? what 

Aimed at the bridegroom in waist- delight ? 

coat blue. Grief wastes iny life, and makes it mis- 


Who, like a statue, stands in view ; 
Changing color, as well lie might, 
When tne beldame wrinkled and 
gray 

Takes the young bride by the hand. 
And, with the tip of her reedy wand 
Making the sign of the cross, doth 
say : — 

** Thoughtless Angela, beware ! 
Lest, when thou weddest this false 
bridegroom, 

Thou diggest for thyself a tomb ! ” 
And she was silent ; and the maidens fair 
Saw from eaeh eye escape a swollen tear ; 
But on a little streamlet silver-clear, 

What are two drops of turbid rain ? 
Saddened a moment, the bridal train 
Resumed the dance and song again ; 
The bridegroom only was pale with 
fear ; — 

And down green alleys 
Of verdurous valleys. 

With merry sallies, 

They sang the refrain : — 

'‘The roads should blossom, the roads 
should bloom, 

So fair a bride shall leave her home ! 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands 



II. 

Akd by suffering worn and weary, 
wt b^utiful as some fair angel yet, 
Tnus lamented Margaret, 

In her cottage lone and dreary : — 

‘ * He has arrived ! arrived at last ! 
zet Jane has named him not these tbee 
dayspaet; 


cry ; 

Day for the others ever, but for me 

Forever night ! forever night ! 

When he is gone ’t is dark ! my soul is 
sad ! 

I suffdr ! O my God ! come, make me 
glad. 

When he is near, no thoughts of day in- 
trude ; 

Day has blue heavens, hut Baptiste has 
blue eyes ! 

Within them shines for me a heaven of 
love, 

A heaven all happiness, like that above, 

No more of grief ! no more of lassi- 
tude ! 

Earth I forget, — and heaven, and all 
distresses, 

When seated by my side my hand he 
presses ; 

But when alone, remember all ! 

Where is Baptiste ? he hears not when I 
call ! 

A branch of ivy, dying on the ground, 

I need some bough to twine around ! 

In pity come ! be to my suffering kind ! 

True love, they say, in grief doth more 
abound ! 

What then — when one is blind ? 

“Who knows ? perhaps I am for- 
saken ! 

Ah ! woe is me ! then bear me to my 
grave ! 

O God ! what thoughts within me 
waken ! 

Away ! he will return ! I do but rave ! 

He will return ! I need not fear ! 

He swore it by our Saviour dear ; 

He could not come at hie own will ; 

Is weary, or perhaps is ill ) 

Perhaps his heart, in this disguise. 

Prepares for ms some sweet surprise I 
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Bat fom« one comes ! Though blind, 
m 7 heart can see 1 

And that deceives me not f *t is he ! *t is 
he J ” 

And the door ajar is set. 

And poor, confiding Margaret 

Rises, with outstretched arms, but sight- 
less eyes ; 

'Tis only Paul, her brother, who thus 
cries : — 

Angela the bride has passed ! 

I saw the wedding guests go by ; 

Tell me, my sister, why were we not 
asked ? 

For all are there but you and I ! ” 

“Angela married I and not send 

To tell lior secret unto me ! 

O, speak i who may the bridegroom 
be ? ” 

“My sister, ’tis Baptiste, thy 
friend! ” 

A cry the blind girl gave, but nothing 
said ; 

A milky whiteness spreads upon her 
cheeks ; 

An icy hand, as heavy as lead, 

Descending, as her brother speaks. 

Upon her heart, that Inis ceased to 
beat. 

Suspends awhile its life and heat. 

She stands beside the boy, now sore dis- 
tressed, 

A wax Madonna as a peasant dressed. 

At length, the bridal song again 

Brings her hack to her sorrow and 
pain. 

“Hark 1 the joyous airs are ring- 
ing J 

Sister, dost thou hear them sing- 
ing? 

How merrily they laugh and jest ! 

Would we were bidden witn the 
rest ! 

I would don my hose of homespun 



and gay ; 

Perhaps they will come ; for they 
do not wed 


Till to-morrow at seven o'clock, it is 
said ! ” 


“ I know it ! ” answered Margaret ; 

Whom the vision, with aspect black as 
jet, 

Mastered again ; and its hand of ice 

Held her heart crushed, as in a vice ! 
“Paul, be not sad ! ’Tis a holi- 
day ; 

To-morrow put on thy doublet gay ! 
But leave me now for a while alone.*' 
Away, with a hop and a jump, 
went Paul, 

And, as he whistled along the hall. 
Entered Jane, the crippled crone. 

“ Holy Virgin ! what dreadful heat I 
I am faint, and weary, and out of 
breath ! 

But tliou art cold, — art chill as 
death ; 

My little friend I what ails thee, 
sweet ? ” 

“Nothing I 1 heard them singing home 
th(i bride ; 

And, as I listened to the song, 

I thought my turn would come 
erelong, 

Thou kiiowest it is at Whitsuntide. 
Thy cards forsooth can never lie, 

To me sucli joy they prophesy. 

Thy skill shall be vaunted far and 
wide 

When they behold him at my 
side. 

And poor Baptiste, what sayest 
thou ? 

It must seem long to him ; — methinks 
J see him now I ” 

Jane, shuddering, her hand doth 
press : 

“ Thy love I cannot all approve ; 

We must not trust too much to happi- 
ness ; — 

Go, pray to God, that thou mayst love 
him less ! ” 

“ The more I pray, the more I 
love ! 

It is no sin, for God is on my side f ” 

It was enough ; and Jane no more re- 
jnied. 

Now to all hope her heart is barred and 
cold ; 

But to deceive the beldame old 
She takes a sweet, contented air ; 
Speak of foul weather or of &ir. 

At every word the maiden guiles } 
Thus the beguiler she begailea ^ 
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So that, defarting&t the eTening’s dose. 
She says, **She may be sayed ! she 
nothing knows ! ’* 

Poor Jane, the cunning sorceress ! 
Now that thou wouldst, thou art no 
prophetess ! 

This morning, in the fulness of thy heart, 
Thou wast so, far beyond thine art ! 


III. 

Now rings the bell, nine times reverber- 
ating. 

And the white ^ybreak, stealing up the 

Sees in two cottages two maidens wait- 
ing, 

How differently ! 


Queen of a day, by flatterers caressed, 

The one puts on her cross and 
crown. 

Decks with a huge bouquet her 
breast. 

And flaunting, fluttering up and 
down, 

Looks at herself, and cannot rest. 

The other, blind, within her little- 


room. 

Has neither crown nor flower’s per- 
fume ; 

But in their stead for something gropes 
apart. 

That in a drawer’s recess doth lie. 
And, 'neath her bodice of bright scarlet 


dye. 

Convulsive clasps it to her heart. 


The one, fantastic, l^ht as air, 

'Mid kisses ringing. 

And joyous singing. 

Forgets to say her morning prayer ! 

The other, with cold drops upon her 
brow, 

Joinj her two hands, and kneels upon 
the floor. 

And whispers, as her brother opes the 
door, 

** O God ! forgive me now t ” 


And then the orphan, young and 
blind. 

Conducted by her brothel's hand. 


Towards the church, through paths 
unscanned. 

With tranquil air, her way doth 
wind. 

Odors of laurel, making her faint and 
pale, 

Round her at times exhale, 

And in the sky as yet no sunny ray, 

But brumal vapors gray. 

Near that castle, fair to see, 
Crowded with sculptures old, in every 
part, 

Marvels of nature and of art. 

And proud of its name of high 
degree, 

A little chapel, almost bare 

At the base of the rock, is builded 
there ; 

All glorious that it lifts aloof. 

Above each jealous cottage roof, 

Its sacred summit, swept by autumn 
gales. 

And its blackened steeple high in air, 

Round which the osprey screams 
and sails. 


“ Paul, lay thy noisy rattle by ! ” 

Thus Margaret said. “ Where are we ? 
we ascend ! ” 

Yes ; seest thou not our journey’s 
end ? 

Hearest not the osprey from the belfry 
cry ? 

The hideous bird, that brings ill luck, 
■we know ! 

Dost thou remember when our father 


said. 

The night we watched beside his 
bed, 

‘ O daughter, I am weak and low ; 

Take care of Paul ; I feel that I am 
dying ! ’ 

And thou, and he, and I , all fell to cry- 
ing ? 

Then on the roof the osprey screamed 
aloud ; 

And here they brought our father in his 
shroud. 

There is his grave ; there stands the 
cross we set ; 

Why dost thou clasp me so, dear Mar- 
garet ? 

Come m ! The bride will be here 
soon : 

Thou tremblest ! O my God 1 then art 
going to swoon I ” 
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Blie oonld no more, — the blind girl, 
weak and weary ! 

A voice seemed crying from that grave 
so dreary, 

*‘What wouldst thou do, my daugh- 
ter ? ” — and she started, 

And quick recoiled, aghast, faint- 
hearted ; 

But Paul, impatient, urges evermore 

Her steps towards the open door ; 

And when, beneath her feet, the un- 
happy maid 

Crushes the laurel near the house im- 
mortal. 

And with her head, as Paul talks on 
again, 

Touches the crown of liligrane 

Suspended from the low -arched 
portal, 

No more restrained, no more afraid. 

She walks, as for a feast arrayed. 

And in the ancient chapel’s sombre 
night 

They both are lost to sight. 

At length the bell. 

With booming sound, 

Sends forth, resounding round, 

Its hymeneal peal o’er rock and down 
the dell. 

It is broad day, with sunshine and 
with rain ; 

And yet the guests delay not 
long, 

For soon arrives the bridal train, 

And with it biings the village 
throng. 

In sooth, deceit inaketh no mortal gay. 

For lo I Baptiste on this triumphant 
day, 

Mute as an idiot, sad as yester-morning. 

Thinks only of the beldame’s words of 
warning. 

And Aji^la thinks of her cross, I wis ; 

To be a bride is all ! The pretty lisper 

Feels her heart swell to hear all round 
her whisper, 

“How beautiful 1 how ^autiful she is ! ** 

But she must calm that giddy 
head, 

For already the Mass is said ; 

At the holy table stands the priest ; 
The wedding ring is blessed ; Baptiste 
reoeives it; 


Ere on the finger of the bride he leaves 
it, 

He must pronounce one word at 
least ! 

"T is spoken ; and sudden at the grooms- 
man’s side 

“ ’T is he ! ” a well-known voice has 
cried. 

And while the wedding guests all hold 
their breath^, 

Opes the confessional, and the blind 
girl, see ! 

“ Baptiste,*'^ she said, “since thou hast 
wislu?d my death, J 

As holy water be my blood for thee ! ” 

And calmly in the air a knife suspended ! 

Doubtless her guardian angel near at- 
tended. 

For anguish did its work so well. 
That, ere the fatal stroke descended. 
Lifeless she fell ! 

At eve, instead of bridal verse, 

The De Profundis filled the air ; 
Decked with flowers a simnle hearse 
To the chui’chyard forth triey bear ; 
Village girls in robes of snow 
Follow, weeping as they go ; 
Nowhere was a smile that day, 

No, ah no ! for each one seemed to 
say : — 

“ The road should mourn and be veiled 
in gloom. 

So fair a corpse shall leave its home ! 

Should mourn and should weep, ah, 
well-away ! 

So fair a corpse shall pass to-day ! ” 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

FROM THE NOEI BOURQtTIONON DE OTTl 
BABOZAl. 

I HEAR along our street 
Pass the minstrel throngs ; 

Hark ! they play so sweet, 

On their hautboys, Christmas songs I 
Let us by the fii*e 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire t 

In December ring 
Every day the en^es; 

Loud the gleemen d&g 
lu tha streets thmr meny rhymss. 
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het us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire. 

Shepherds at the grange, 
Where the Babe was bom, 
Sang, with many a change, 
Christmas carols until mom. 

Let us by the lire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire ! 

These good people sang 
Songs devout and sweet ; 
While the rafters rang, 

There they stood with freezing feet. 
Let us by the lire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire. 

Nuns in frigid cells 
At this holy tide. 


For want of something else, 
Christmas sonp at times have tried. 
Let us by the lire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire t 

Washerwomen old, 

To the sound they beat. 

Sing by rivers cold, 

With uncovered heads and feet. 

Let us by tin; fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire. 

Who by the fireside stands 
Stamps his feet and sings ; 

But Ik; who blows his hands 
Not so gay a carol brings. 

Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire t 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. 


INTKODUCTION. 

Should you ask me, whence these sto- 
ries ? 

Whence these legends and traditions, 
With the odors of the forest, 

With the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the curling smoke of wigwams, 
With the mshing of great rivers, 

With their frequent repetitions. 

And their wild reverberations, 

As of thunder in the mountains ? 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

‘ ‘ From the forests and the prairies. 
From the great lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of the Ojibways, 

From the land of the Dacotahs, 

From the mountains, moors, and fen- 
lands. 

Where the heron, the Shnh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds among the reeds and rushes. 

I repeat them as I heard them 
From the lips of Nawadaha, 

The musician, the sweet singer.** 

Should you ask where Nawadaha 
Found these songs, so wild and wayward. 
Found these legends and traditions. 


I should answer, I should tell you, 

“In the hird’s-iiests of the forest. 

In the lodges of the beaver. 

In the hoof-] Hints of the bison, 

In the eyry of the eagle ! 

“ All the wild-fowl sang them to him, 
In the moorlands and the fen-lands, 

In the melancholy marshes ; 

Chetowaik, the plover, sang them, 
Mahng, the loon, the wild-goose, Wawa, 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And the grouse, the, Musnkodasa ! ’* 

If still further you should ask me, 
Saying, “Who was Nawadaha? 

Tell us of this Nawadaha,’’ 

1 should answer your incpiiries 
Straightway in such words as follow. 

“ In the Vale of Tawasentha, 

In the green and silent valley. 

By the pleasant water-courses, 

Dwelt the singer Nawadaha. 

Round about the Indian village 
S]»read the meadows and the com-fieloii 
And I>eyond them stood the forest, 
Stood the groves of singing pine-trees, 
Green in Summer, white in Winter, 
Ever sighing, ever singing. 
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** And the pleasant water-courses, 

You could trace them through the valley, 
By the rushing in the Spring-time, 

By the alders in the Summer, 

By the white fog in the Autumn, 

By the black line in the Winter ; 

And beside them dwelt the singer. 

In the vale of Tawasentha, 

In the green and silent valley. 

“ There he sang of Hiawatha, 

Sang the Song of Hiawatha, 

Sang his wondrous birth and Ixung, 

How he prayed and how lie fasted, 

How he lived, and toiled, and suffered. 
That the tribes of men might prosper. 
That he might advance his ]M 50 ple ! ” 

Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow. 

Love the shadow of the forest. 

Love the wind among the branches. 

And the rain -shower and the snow-stoim. 
And the rushing of great rivt‘rs 
Through their palisades of jiine-trecs. 
And the thunder in the mountains. 
Whose innumerable echoes 
Flap like eagles in their eyries ; — 
Listen to these wild traditions. 

To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye who love a nation’s legends. 

Love the liallails of a peoples 
That like voices from afar off 
Call to us to pause and listen, 

Speak in toii«*s so plain and childlike, 
Scarcely can the ear disl inguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken ; — 
Listen to this Indian Legend, 

To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple. 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human lieart is human. 

That in even siivage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 

For the good they comprehend not. 

That the feeble hands and helpless. 
Groping blindly in the darkness. 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened ; — 
Listen to this simple story, 

, To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye, who sometimes, in your rambles 
Through the green lanes of the country. 
Where the tangled barberry-buslies 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses. 
Pause by some neglected graveyard. 

For a wnile to muse, and ponder 


On a half-effaced inscription, 

Written with little skill of song-craft, 
Homel}^ phrases, but each letter 
Full of hope and yet of heart-break. 
Full of all the tender pathos 
Of the Here and the Hereafter ; — 
Stay and read this rude inscription. 
Read this Song of Hiawatha ! 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. 
I. 

THE PEACE-PIPE- 

On the Mountains of the Prairie, 

On the great Red Pipe-stone Quarry, 
Gitche Mauito, the mighty. 

He the Master of Life, descending. 

On the red crags of the quarry 
Stood erect, and called the nations. 
Called the tribes of men together. 

From his foot]>iints flowed a river. 
Leaped into the liglit of morning, 

O’er the piecipiee plunging downward 
Gleamed like Ishkoodah, the comet. 
And the Spiiit, stooping earthward, 
With his finger on the meadow' 

Traced a winding jiathway for it, 
Saving to it, “ Kuii in this w ay ! ” 
r>oni the red stone of the quarry 
AVith his hand he broke a fragment. 
Moulded it into a ]>ij)e-hoad. 

Shaped and fasbioTied it with figures ; 
From the margin of the river 
Took a long reed for a jape-stem, 
AVitli its dark green leaves upon it ; 
Filled the pipe w'ith bark of willow. 
With the bark of the red w'illow ; 
Breathed ujwii the neighboring forest, 
Made its great boughs chafe together. 
Till in flame they burst and kindled ; 
And erect upon the mountains, 

Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

Smoked tlie calumet, the Peace-Pipe, 
As a signal to the nations. 

And the smoke rose slowly, slowly. 
Through the tranquil air of morning, 
First a single line of darkness. 

Then a denser, bluer vapor, 

Then a snow-white cloud unfolding, 
Like the tree-tops of the forest. 

Ever rising, rising, rising. 

Till it touched the top of heaven, 

Till it broke against tne heaven. 

And rolled outward all around it. 
From the Yale of Tawasentha, 
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From the Valley of Wyoming, 

From the groves of Tuscaloosa^ 

From the far-oflf Rocky Mountains, 

From the Northern lakes and rivers 
All the tiibes beheld the signal, 

Saw the distant smoke ascending. 

The Pukwana of the Peace-Pipe. 

And the Prophets of the nations 
Said : “ Behold it, the Pukwana ! 

By this signal from afar off, 

Bonding like a wand of willow, 

Waving like a hand that beckons, 

Gitche Manito, the mighty. 

Calls the tribes of men together. 

Calls the warriors to liLs council ! ” 

Down the rivers, o’er the })rairies. 
Came the warriors of the nations, 

Came the Delawares and Mohawks, 

Came the Choctaws and Camanches, 
Came the Shoshonies and Blackfeet, 
Came the Pawnees and Oinahas, 

Came the Mandans and Dacotahs, 

Came the Hurons and O.jibways, 

All the warriors drawn togeth(;r 
By the signal of the Peace-Pipe, 

To the Mountains of the Prairie, 

To the great Red Pipe-stone Quarry. 

And they stood there on the meadow, 
With their weapons and their war-gear. 
Painted like the leaves of Autumn, 
Painted like the sky of morning, 

Wildly glaring at each other ; 

In their faces stern deliance, 

111 their hearts the feuds of ages, 

The hereditary hatred. 

The ancestral thirst of vengeance. 

Gitche Manito, the mighty. 

The creator of tin; nations, 

Looked upon them with compassion. 
With paternal love and pity ; 

Looked upon their wrath and wrangling 
But as quarrels among children. 

But as feuds and tights of cliildren ! 

Over them he stretched his right hand, 
To subdue their stubborn natures, 

To allay their thirat and fever. 

By the shadow of his right hand ; 

Spake to them with voice majestic 
As the sound of far-off waters, 

Falling into deep abysses. 

Warning, chiding, spake in this wise *. — 

“ O my children ! my poor children ! 
L^ten to the words of wusdom, 

Listen to the woi-ds of warning. 

From the 1 ms of the Great Spirit, 

From the Mf^ter of Life, who made you 
** I have given you lands to hunt in. 


I have given you streams to fish in, 

I have given you bear and bison, 

I have given you roe and reindeer, 

I have given you brant and beaver. 
Filled tiie marshes full of wild-fowl. 
Filled the rivers full of fishes ; 

Why then are you not contented ? 

Why then will you hunt <!ach other ? 

“ I am weary of your quarrels, 

Weary of your wars and bloodshed. 
Weary of your jirayers for vengeance, 

Of your wrangliiigs and dissensions ; 

All your strength is in your union. 

All your danger is in discord ; 

Therefore be at pinict^ luiiiceforward. 

And as brothers live; togidher. 

“ I will send a Projdiet to you, 

A Dcdiveivr of the nations, 

Who sluill guide you aiuLshall teach you. 
Who shall toil and sutler with you. 

If you listen to his counsels. 

You will multi})ly and prosper ; 

If his warnings ])ass unheeded, 

Y’ou will fade away and perish ! 

Bathe now ini lie stream before yon, 
Wash the war-paint from your faces, 
Wash the blood-stains fioin your fingers, 
Bury your war-clubs and your weapons. 
Break the red stone from this quarry, 
Mould and make it into Poaee-Pipes, 
Take the reeds that grow beside you, 
Deck them with your brightest feathers, 
Smoke the calumet together, 

And as hrothers live lienceforward ! ” 
Tlien u])on tlio ground the waniors 
Threw their cloaks and shirts of deer- 
skin. 

Threw their weapons and their war-gear, 
Leax>e<l into the rushing river, 

Washed the war-jiaint from their faces. 
Clear al>ov(^ them flowed the water. 
Clear and limpi<l from the footprints- 
Of the Master of Life descending ; 

Dark below them flowed the water, 
Soiled and stained with streaks of crim- 
son. 

As if blood were mingled with it t 
From the river came the warriors, 
Clean and washed from all their wop* 
Xiaint ; 

On the banks their clubs they buried, 
Buried all their warlike weapons. 

Gitche Manito, the mighty. 

The Great Spirit, the creator. 

Smiled upon his helpless children I 
And in silence all the warriors 
Broke the red stone of the quony. 
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Smoothed and formed it into Peace- 
Pipes, 

Broke the long reeds by the river, 
Decked them with their brightest feath- 
ers, 

And departed each one homewai-d, 
While the Master of Jjife, ascending. 
Through the opening of cloud-curUiins, 
Through the doorways of the heaven, 
Vanished from before their faces, 

In the smoke that rolled around him, 
The Pukwana of the Peace-Pipe ! 


II. 

THE FOUR WINDS. 

“ Honor be to Mudjckeewis ! ” 

Cried the warriors, cried the old men, 
When he came in triumph homeward 
With the sacred Belt of Wampum, 

From the regions of the Noith-Wind, 
B’roiu the kingdom of Wabasso, 

From the land of the White Rabbit. 

He had stolen the Belt of Wampum 
From the neck of Mishe-Mokwa, 

From the Great Bear of the mountains, 
BVem the ten'or of the nations. 

As he lay asleep and cumbrous 
On the summit of the mountains. 

Like a rock with mosses on it, 

Spotted brown and gray with mosses. 

Silently he stole upon him, 

Till the red nails of the monster 
Almost touched him, almost scared him. 
Till the hot breath of his nostrils 
Wanned the hands of Mudjekeewis, 

As he drew the Belt of Wampum 
Over the round ears, that li€*ard not. 
Over the small eyes, that saw not. 

Over the long nose and nostrils, 

The black muffle of the nostrils. 

Out of which the heavy breathing 
Warmed the hands of Mudjckeewis. 

Then he swung aloft his war-club. 
Shouted loud and long his war-cry. 
Smote the mighty Mishe-Mokwa 
In the middle of the forehead. 

Right between the eyes he smote him. 

with the heavy blow bewildered, 
Rose the Great Bear of the mountains ; 
But his knees beneath him trembled. 
And he whimpered like a w’oman, 

As he reeled and staggered forward, 

As be sat upon his haunches ; 

And the mighty Mudjekeewis, 


Standing fearleady before him, 

Taunted him in loud derision, 

Spake disdainfully in this wise : — 

** Hark you, Bear ! you are a coward, 
And no Brave, as you pretended ; 

Else you would not cry and whimper 
Like a miserable woman ! 

Bear ! you know our tribes are hostile, 
Long have been at war together ; 

Now you find that w'e are strongest, 

You go sneaking in the forest, 

You go hiding in the mountains ! 

Had you conquered me in battle 
Not a groan would I have uttered ; 

But you, Bear! sit here and whimper. 
And disgrace your tribe by crying, 

Like a wretched Shangodaya, 

Like a cowardly old woman I ” 

Then again he raised his war-club, 
Smote again the Mishe-Mokwa 
In the middle of his forehead, 

Broke his skull, as ice is broken 
When one goes to fish in Winter. 

Thus W'as slain the Mishe-Mokwa, 

He the Great Bear of the mountains, 

He the terror of the nations. 

“ Honor he to Mudjekeewis I ” 

With a shout exclaimed the people, 

** Honor he to Mudjekeewis ! 

Henceforth he shall be the West- Wind, 
And hereafter and forin’er 
Shall he hold supreme dominion 
Over all the winds of heaven. 

Call him no more Mudjekeewis, 

Call him Kabeyun, the West- Wind ! ” 
Thus w’as Mudjekeew'is chosen 
Father of the Winds of Heaven. 

For himself he kept the West- Wind, 
Gave the others to his children ; 

Unto Wahun gave the East- Wind, 

Gave the South to Shavrondasce, 

And the North-Wind, wild and cruel, 
To the fierce Kabibonokka. 

Young and beautiful w’as Wabun ; 

He it was wdio brought the moming, 

He it was whose silver arrows 
Chased the dark o’er hill and valley ; 

He it was w'hosc cheeks were painted 
With the brightest streaks of crimson. 
And whose voice awoke the village. 
Called the deer, and called the hunter. 

Lonely in the sky w’as Wabun ; 
Though the birds sang gayly to him, 
Though the wild-flo\per-s of the meadow 
Filled the air with odors for him, 
Though the forests and the rivers 
Sang and shouted at his coming, 
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Still his heart was sad within him, 

For he was alone in heaven. 

But one morning, gazing eaithward. 
While the village still was sleeping. 
And the fog lay on the river. 

Like a ghost, that goes at suniise. 

He beheld a maiden walking 
All alone upon a meadow. 

Gathering water-flags and i*ushes 
By a river in the meadow. 

Every morning, gazing earthward. 
Still the first thing he beheld there 
Was her blue eyes looking at him. 

Two blue lakes among the rushes. 

.\nd he loved tlie lonely maiden, 

Who thus waited for his coming ; 

For they both W(;re solitary. 

She on earth and he in heaven. 

And he wooed her with caresses, 
Wooed her with his smile of sunshine. 
With his flattering words he wooed her. 
With his sighing and his singing. 
Gentlest whispers in the branches, 
Softest music, sweetest odors. 

Till he drew her to his bosom, 

Folded in his robes of crimson. 

Till into a star he changed her, 
Trembling still upon his bosom ; 

And forever in the heavens 
They are seen together walking, 

Wabuii and the Wabuti-Arinung, 

Wabun and the Star of Morning. 

But the htu'cc Kabibonokka 
Had his dwelling among icebergs. 

In the everlasting snow-drifts, 

In the kingdom of Wabasso, 

In the land of the White Rabbit. 

He it was whosi hand in Autuiim 
Painted all the trees with scarlet. 
Stained the leave.s with red and yellow' ; 
He it was who sent the snow-flakes. 
Sifting, hissing through the forest. 

Froze the ponds, the lakes, the rivers. 
Drove the loon and sea-gull southw'ard. 
Drove the cormorant and curlew 
To their nests of sedge and .sea-tang 
In the realms of Shawondasee. 

Once the fierce Kabibonokka 
Issued from his lodge of snow-drifts. 
From his home among tlie icel>ergs. 

And his hair, with snow l>esprinkle<l. 
Streamed behind him like a river. 

Like a black and wintry river. 

As he howled and hurried southward, 
Over frozen lakes and moorlands. 

There among the reeds and rushes 
Found he Shingebis, the diver, 
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Trailing strings of fish behind him. 

O’er the frozen fens and moorlands. 
Lingering still among tlie moorlands, 
Though his trilie had long departed 
To the land of Shawondasee. 

Cried the tierce Kabibonokka, 

** Who is this that dares to brave me ? 
Dares to stay in my dominions. 

When the Wawa has departed. 

When the wild-goose lias gone south- 
ward, 

And the heron, the Shuli-sliuli-gah, 
Long ago departed southward ? 

1 will go into his wigwam, 

I w’ill put his sinoulderinc fire out I " 

And at night Kabibonokka 
To the lodge came wild and wailing, 
Iica|)ed the snow in drifts about it, 
Shouted down into the smoke-flue. 
Shook the lodge-pol(.‘s in his fury, 
Flapped the curtain of the door-way. 
Shingebis, the diver, feared not, 
Shingebis, the diver, cared not ; 

Four great logs had he for firewood, 

One for eacdi moon of tlu'i winter. 

And for food the fishes served him. 

By his blazing fire he sut there, 

Warm and merry, eating, laughing. 
Singing, ** O Kabibonokka, 

You are but rny fellow-mortal I ” 

Then Kabibonokka ent<*red. 

And though Shingebis, the diver, 

Felt his presence by the coldness. 

Felt his icy breath upon him. 

Still he tlid not cease his singing, 

Still he did not leave his laughing, 

Only turned the log a little. 

Only made tlie fire burn brighter, 

Made the sparks fly up the smoke-flue. 

From Kabibonokka\s foreliead. 

From his snow-besprinkled tresses. 
Drops of sweat fell fast and heavy. 
Making dints upon the ashes, 

As along the eaves of lodges. 

As from drooping boughs of hemlock. 
Drips the melting snow in spring-time, 
Making hollows in the snow-drifts. 

Till at last he rose defeated, 

Could nut bear the heat and laughter. 
Could not bear the merry singing. 

But rushed headlong througn the door* 
way, 

Stamjied upon the crusted snow-drifts. 
Stamped upon the lakes and rivers. 

Made the snow upon them harder, 

Made the ice upon them thicker. 
Challenged Shingebis, the diver. 
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To come forth and wrestle with him. 

To come forth and wrestle naked 
On the frozen fens and moorlands. 

Forth went Shingebis, the diver, 
Wrestled all night with the North- Wind, 
Wrestled naked on the moorlands 
With the fierce Kabibonokka, 

Till his panting bi-eatli grew f^ainter, 

Till his frozen grasp grow fwhler. 

Till he reeled and staggered backward. 
And retreated, baffled, beaten, 

To the kingdom of Wabasso, 

To the land of the White Itabbit, 
Hearing still tlie gusty laughter, 

Hearing Shingebis, the diver. 

Singing, “ O Kabibonokka, 

You are but my fellow-mortal ! ” 

Shawondasee, fat and lazy, 

Had his dwelling far to southward. 

In the drowsy, dreamy sunshine. 

In the never-ending Summer. 

He it was who sent the wood-birds. 

Sent the robin, the Opeidioo, 

Sent the bluebird, the Owaissa, 

Sent the Shawshaw, sent the swallow, 
Eent the wild-goosi‘., Wawa, northward. 
Sent the melons and toha(!<‘n. 

And the grajies in i)urple clusters. 

From his pipe the snuike ascomling 
Filled the sky with haze and vapor, 
Filled the air with dreamy softno.s.s. 
Gave a twinkle to the water, 

Touched the rugged hills with smooth- 
nes.s. 

Brought the tender Indian Summer 
To the melancholy north-land, 

In the dreary Moon of Snow-shoes. 

Listless, careless Shawondusi'e ! 

In his life he had one shadow, 

In his heart one .sorrow had lie. 

Once, as he was gJizing northward, 

Far away ui>oii a prairie 
He iMihcid a maiden standing, 

SalW a tall and slender maiden 
All alone ujwn a prairie ; 

Brightest given were all her garments. 
And her hair was like the sunshine. 

Day by day he gazed uikjii her, 

Day by day he sighed with passion, 

Day by day his heart within him 
Grew more* liot w’ith love and longing 
For the maid with yellow tresses. 

But he was too fat and lazy 
To bestir himself and woo her ; 

Yes, too indolent and easy 
To porsne her and persuade her. 

8 o (a only gaaed upon her. 


I Only sat and sighed with passion 
I For the maiden of the prairie. 

I Till one morning, looking northward, 

! He beheld her yellow tresses 
1 Changed and covered o’er with white- 
ness, 

Covered as with whitest snow-flakes. 
“Ah! my brother from the North 
land. 

From the kingdom of Wahasso, 

From the land of the White Kabbit I 
You have stolen the maiden from me, 
You have laid 5 'oiir hand upon her, 

You have wooed and won my maiqcii, 
With your stories of the North-land I” 
Thus the wretched Shawondasee 
Breathed into the air his sorrow ; 

And the Soutli-AViiul o’er the prairie 
Wandered warm with sighs of passion. 
With the sigh.s of Shawornlasee, 

Till the air seemed full of snow-flakes. 
Full of thistle-down the prairie. 

And the maid with hair like sunshine 
Vanished from his sight forever ; 

Never mon* did Shawondasee' 

See the maid with yellow tresses ! 

Poor, deliideil Shawondasee ! 

’T was no woman that you gazed at, 

’T was no maiden that you sighed for, 

I ’T was the prairie dandelion 
That through all the dve'umy Summer 
You ha<l gazed at with sinih longing, 

Y on liad sighed for with such passion, 
And haid pulled away forever. 

Blown into the. air with sighing. 

Ah ! tlelnded Shawondasee } 

Thus the Four Wind.s were divided ; 
Thus the sons of Mudjekeewis 
Had their stations in the heavens. 

At the coniri.s of the heavens ; 

For himself the West-Wind only 
Kept the mighty Mudjekeewis. 


III. 

Hiawatha’s childhood. 

Dow^nward through the evening twi- 
light, 

In the days that are forgotten, 

In the unremembered ages, 

From the full moon fell Nokomis, 

Fell the beautiful Nokomis, 

She a wife, but not a mother. 

She was sporting with her women 
Swinging in a swing of grape-vines. 
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When her rival, the rejected, 

of jealousy and hatred. 

Cut the leafy swing asunder, 

Cut in twain the twisted grape-vines. 
And Nokomis fell afiriglited 
Downward through the evening twilight, 
On the Muskoday, the meadow, 

On the prairie full of blossoms. 

*‘See ! a star falls ! ” said the i^eonlc ; 

“ From the sky a star is falling ! ’ 

There among the ferns and mosses. 
There among the prairie lilies. 

On the Muskoday, the meadow. 

In the moonlight and the starlight. 

Fair Nokomis bore a daughter. 

And she called her name Wenoiiah, 

As the first-born of her daughters. 

And the daughter of Nokomis 
Grew up like the prairit^ lilies. 

Grew a tall and slender maiden. 

With the beauty of the moonlight. 

With the. beauty of the starlight. 

And Nokomis warned her often. 
Saying oft, and oft repeating, 

“ O, beware of Mudjekeewis, 

Of the West- Wind, Mudjekeewis ; 

Listen not to what he tells you ; 

Lift not down upon the meadow, 

Stoop not down among the lilies, 

Lest the West- Wind come and harm 
you ! ” 

But she heeded not the warning, 
Heeded not thos(^ words of wisdom, 

And the West-Wiiid came at evening. 
Walking lightly o’er the prairie, 
Whispering to the, leaves ami blossoms, 
Bending low tin? tlowers and grasses, 
Found the beautiful Weiionah, 

Lying there anu)iig tlie lilies, 

Wooed her with his words of sweetness. 
Wooed her with his soft caresses. 

Till she bore a son in sorrow, 

Bore a son of love and soitow. 

Thus was born my Hiawatha, 

Thus was born the child of wonder ; 

But the daughter of Nokomis, 
Hiawatha’s gentle mother, 

In her an^ish died deserted 

By the ^^^st-Wind, false and faithless, 

By the heartless Mudjekeewis. 

For her daughter, long and loudly 
Wailed and wept the sad Nokomis ; 

** O that I were dead ! ” she murmured, 
** O that I were dead, as thou art ! 

No more work, and no more weeping, 
Wahonowin ! Wahonowin ! ” 

By the dicunea of Gitche Gumee, 


By the shining Big-Sea- Water, 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomi^ 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 

Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the black and gloomy ]^ine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones ui)on them ; 
Bright before it beat the water, 

Beat the clear and sunny water, 

Beat the shining Big-Sea- Water. 

There the wrinkled, old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 

Rocked him in his linden cradle. 

Bedded soft in moss and rushes. 

Safely bound with ndndeer sinews ; 
Stilled liLs frt?tful wail by saying, 

“ Hush ! the Naked Bear will hear 
thee ! ” 

Lulled him into slumber, singing, 

** Kvva-y«‘a ! my little owlet ! 

Wlio is this, tliut lights the wigwam ? 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam ? 
Ewa-yea ! my litth* ov-let ! ” 

Many things Nokomis taught him 
Of the stars that shine in lieaven ; 
Showed him Islikoodah, the comet, 
lshkoo<lali, witli fiery tn*sst*s ; 

Show<‘d the Death- Dance of the spirits, 
Warriors with their plum«!.'i and war- 
clubs, 

Flaring far away to northward 
In the frosty nights of Winter ; 

Show'ed the broatl, white road in heaven, 
Pathway of the ghosts, the shadows, 
Running straight across the heavens, 
Crowded with the ghosts, tins shadows. 

At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatlia ; 

Heard the whispering of tin? pine-trees. 
Heard the lai)ping of the w'ater, 

•Sounds of mu.sie, words of wonder ; 

“ Miniie-wawa ! ” sahl the j)ine-trees, 

“ Mudw’ay-aushka ! ” said the water. 

Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting through the. dusk of evening, 
With the tw'inkh? of its candle 
Lighting up the V»mkes and bushes. 

And lie sang tin? song of children, 

Sang the song Nokomis taught him ; 

** Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly. 

Little, flitting, white-fire insect. 

Little, dancing, 'white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle. 

Ere upon my lied I lay me. 

Ere in sleep I close my eyelids I ” 

Saw the moon rise from the water 
Rippling, rounding from the water» 

Saw the flecks and shadows on it^ 
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Whispered, ** What is that, Nokomis ? ” 
And the good Nokomis answered : 
“Once a warrior, very angry. 

Seized his grandmother, and threw her 
Up into the sky at midniglit ; 

Bight against the moon he threw lier ; 
'Tis her body that you see there.” 

Saw the rainbow in the heaven. 

In the eastern sky, the rainbow. 
Whispered, “ What is that, Nokomis ?” 
And the good Nokomis answered : 

“’Tis the heaven of llowers you see 
there ; 

All the wild-llowers of the forest, 

All the lilies of the [)rairie. 

When on earth tliey fade and perish. 
Blossom in that heaven above us.” 

When he heard the owls at midnight. 
Hooting, hiugliing in the forest, 

“ What is that ? ” he cried in terror ; 

“ What is that ? ” he said, “ Nokomis ? ” 
And the good Nokomis answered : 
“That is but the owl and owlet, 

Talking in their native, language. 
Talking, scolding at each other.” 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language. 
Learned their narmw and all their secrets. 
How they built their nests in Summer, 
Where they hid tliemselves in Winter, 
Talked with them whem*’er he met them. 
Called them “Hiawatha’s (.hickems.” 

Of all bea-sts he learned the. language, 
I.«earued their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavera built their loilge.s. 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns. 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly. 

Why the rabbit was so timi<I, 

Talked with them whene’er he met them. 
Called them “ Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 

Then lagoo, the great bojister, 

He the marvellous story-teller, 
e the traveller and tlie talker, 
e the friend of old Nokomis, 

Made a bow for Hiawatha ; 

From a bi*aiicli of ash he made it, 

From an oak-larngh niatle the arrow.s. 
Tipped with flint, tind winged with 
feathers. 

And the cord he made of deer-skin. 

Then he said to Hiawatha : 

“Go, my son, into the forest. 

Where the rt*d deer herd together. 

Kill for us a famous roebuck. 

Kill for us a deer with antlers ! ” 

Forth into the forest straightway 
AU alone walked Hiawatha 


I Proudly, with his bow and arrows ; 

I And the birds sang round him, o’er bim^ 

I “ Do not shoot us, Hiawatha ! ” 

, Sang the robin, the Opechee, 
i Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 

■ “ Do not shoot us, Hiawatha ! ” 

U p the oak-tree, close beside him, 
Sprang the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

In and out among the branches, 

Coughed and (diattercd from the oak-tree, 

; Laughed, and said between his laughing, 
“Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!” 
i And the rabbit from liis ])athway 
i Leaped aside, and at a distance! 

Sat erect upon his liaumdies. 

Half in fear and half in frolic, 

Saying to the little liuntcr, 

“ Do not shoot me, Hiawatlia I ” 

But he heeded not, nor heard them. 
For his thoughts were witli the red deer ; 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened, 
I^eading downward to the river. 

To the ford across the riv(U‘, 

And as one in .slumber walked lie. 

Hidden in tlie alder-bushes, 

Tliere hti waibid till the deer came. 

Till be saw two antlers lifted. 

Saw two eyes look from the thicket. 

Saw two nostrils ]»oint to windward. 
And a deer came down the j>athway. 
Flecked with leafy liglit tiiid shadow. 
And his lieart within him fluttered. 
Trembled lik(^ the leaves above him, 
liike tlie bircli-leaf jMilpitated, 

As the deer came down the pathw’ay. 

Then, upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow ; 

Scarce a twig moved Avitli his motion. 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled. 

But the wary roebuck started. 

Stamped with all liis h(»ofs together, 
Listene<l with one foot uplifted, 

Lea)M*d as if to meet the ari'ow ; 

Ah ! the singing, fatal arrow. 

Like a wasp it buzzed and stung liim 1 
Dead he lay there in the forest. 

By the ford across the river ; 

Beat his timid lieart no longer. 

But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted. 

As he bore the red deer homeward. 

And lagoo and Nokomis 
Hailed liis coming with applauses. 

From the red dwr’s hide Nokomis 
Made a cloak for Hiawatha, 

From the red deer’s flesh Nokomis 
Made a banquet in his honor. 
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All the village came and feasted, 

All the ^lests praised Hiawatha, 

Called him Strong-Heart, Soan-ge-taha ! 
Called him Loon-Heart, Mahn-go-taysee ! 


IV. 

HIAWATHA AND MUDJEKEEWIS. 

Out of childhood into manhood 
Now had grown my Hiawatha, 

Skilled in all the craft of liunters. 
Learned in all the lore' of old men, 

In all youthful sports and pastimes, 

In all manly arts and labors. 

Swift of foot was Hiawatha ; 

He couhl shoot an arrow from him. 

And run forward with sucdi fleetness. 
That the arrow fell behind him ! 

Strong of arm was Hiawatha ; 

He could shoot ten arrows upwanl. 

Shoot them with sindi strength and 
swiftness, 

That the tenth had left the bow-string 
Ere tlio first to earth had fallen ! 

He had mittens, Minjedvahwun, 

Magic mittens made of deor-skin ; 

When upon his hands he wore them. 

He could smite the ro«tks asunder, 

He could grind them into powder. 

He had nioecasins enchanted, 

Magic mocjcasins of deer-skin ; 

When lie bound them round his ankles, 
When upon his feet he tied tlnnii. 

At each stride a mile he measured ! 

Much he questioned old Nokomis 
Of his father Mudjekeewis ; 

Learned from her the fiital secret 
Of the beauty of his mother, i 

Of the falsehood of his father ; I 

And his heart was hot within him, 

Like a living coal his heart was. 

Then he said to old Nokomis, 

** I will go to Mudjekeewis, 

See how fares it with rny father, 

At the doorways of the West-Wind, 

At the portals of the Sunset ! ” 

From ais lodge went Hiawatha, 

Dressed for travel, armed for hunting ; 
Dressed in deer-skin shirt and leggings, 
Richly wrought with quills and wampum ; 
On his head his eagle-feathers. 

Round his waist his l»elt of wampum. 

In his hand his bow of ash-wood. 

Strung with sinews of the reindeer ; 

In his quiver oaken arrows, 


Tip^d with jasper, winged with feathers; 
W ith his mittens, Mii\jekahwun, 

With his moccasins enchanted. 

Warning said the old Nokomis, 

“(Jo not forth, O Hiawatha ! 

To the kingdom of the West- Wind, 

To the realms of Mudjekeewis, 

Lest he harm you with his magic, 

Lest he kill you with his eunning ! 

But the fearless Hiawatha 
Heedetl not her w'omaii's warning ; 

Forth he strode into the forest. 

At each stride a mile he measured ; 
Luiid seemed the sky above him, 

Lurid seemed the eartli beneath him. 
Hot and close the air around him, 

Filled with smoke anti fiery vapors. 

As of burning woods and prairies, 

For his heart was hot within him, 

Like a living coal his heart was. 

So he journeyed west ward, westward, 
Ijoft the tleetest deer behiml liim. 

Left the antelope and bison ; 

Crossed the rushing Ksconaba, 

Ch’o.s.sed the mighty Mississijipi, 

Pjissed the Mountains of the Prairie, 

I Pa.ssed the land of (.h*ows and Foxes, 
Passed the tlwellings of th<‘ Blackfeet, 
Came unto tin* Hocky Mountains, 

To the kingdom of the West- Wind, 
Where upon the gusty sumniits 
Sat the ancient Mudjekeewis, 

Ruler of tlie winds of lieaven. 

Filled with awe was Hiawatha 
At the as{u.*ct of his father. 

On tlie air about him wdldly 
Tossed and streamed his cloinly tresses, 
Gleamed like drifting snow his tresses. 
Glared like Ishkoodah, the comet, 

Like the star with fiery tresses. 

Filled with joy was Mu(\jekeewi8 
When he looked on Hiawatha, 

Saw his youth risi*, iij) before him 
In the face of Hiaw atha, 

Saw the beauty of Wenonah 
From the grave rise up before him. 

** Welcome ! ” said he, ** Hiawatha, 

To the kingdom of the West- Wind ! 

Long have I lieen w'aiting for you ! 

Youth is lovely, age is lonely. 

Youth is fiery, age i.s frosty ; 

You bring back the days departed. 

You bring baejk my youth ot passion, 

And the ^autiful Wenonah ! 

Many days they talked together, 
Questioned, listened, waited, answered ; 
Mach the mighty Mudjekeewis 
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Boasted of his ancient prowess. 

Of his perilous adventures, 

His inaomitable courage, 

His invulnerable body. 

Patiently sat Hiawatha, 

Listening to his father’s boasting ; 

With a smile he sat and listened. 
Uttered neither threat nor menace. 
Neither word nor look betrayed him. 
But his heart was hot within liini. 

Like a living coal his heart was. 

Then he said, “ O Mudjekeewis, 

Is there nothing that can harm you ? 
Nothing that yon are afraid of ? ” 

And the miglity Mmljekeewis, 

Grand and grat:ious in his boasting. 
Answered, saying, “ 'Phere is nothing. 
Nothing but the. black rock yonder, 
Nothing but the fatal Wawbeek ? ” 

And he looked at Hiawatha 
With a wise look and benignant. 

With a countenance paternal, 

Looked with pride upon ih<^ beauty 
Of his tall and graceful hgure, 

Saying, “ C) my Hiawatha ! 

Is there anything can harm you ? 
Anything you are afraid of 
lint the wary Hiawatlia 
Paused awhile, us if uncertain. 

Held his peace, as if resolving, 

And then answered, “Ther<^ i.s nothing. 
Nothing hut the bulrush yoinh'r. 
Nothing hut the gr<*at Ajmkwa ! ” 

And as Mudjekeewis, rising. 

Stretched his hand to jduck the hnlnish, 
Hiawatha cried in terror, 

Cried in well-di.s.senil)hHl terror, 

“ Kago ! kago ! do not toue.h it ! ” 

“Ah, kaween !” said Mudjekeewis, 
“No indee<l, 1 will not touch it ! ” 

Then they talkeil of otlier matters ; 
First of Hiawatha’s hrotliers. 

First of Wabun, of the Ktist-Wind, 

Of the South- Wind, Sliawondasee, 

Of the North, Kulnbonokka ; 

Then of Hiawatha’s mother. 

Of the beautiful Weiioiiah, 

Of her birth upon tlu* meailow. 

Of her death, as old Nokomis 
Had rememhered and related. 

And he cried, “O Mudjekeewis, 

It was you who killed Wenonah, 

Took her young life and her beauty. 
Broke the Lily* of the Prairie, 

Trampled it Inmeath your footsteps ; 
You confess it ! you confess it ! ” 

And the mighty Mudjekeewis 


Tossed upon the wind his tresses. 

Bowed his hoary head in anguish. 

With a silent nod assented. 

Then up started Hiawatha, 

And with threatening look and gesture 
Laid his hand upon the black rock, 

On the fatal Wawbeek laid it, 

With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 

Rent the jutting crag asunder, 

Smote and crushed it into fragments, 
Hurled them madly at his father, 

The remorseful Mudjekeewis, 

For his heart w’as hot within him, 
lake a living coal his heart was.i 
Hut the ruler of the We.st-Wind 
Hl(*w the fiagments backward from him. 
With the breathing of his nostrils. 

With the tcmp(\st of his anger. 

Blew them back at his assailant ; 

Seized the bulrush, the Apukw*a, 
Dragged it with its roots and libres 
From the margin of the meadow, 

From its ooze, the giant bulrush ; 

Ijong and loud hiugluMl Hiawatha ! 

Then began th(‘ deatlly conflict, 

Haiul to bsuid among the mountains ; 
From Ills eyry a(;r(*ained the eagle, 

The Keiieu, the great war-«*agle 
Sat upon tlu* erag.s around them, 
Wheeling fla]>p«‘d his wings above them. 

Like a tall tree in the tempest 
Hent and lashed the giant bulrush ; 

.\nd in masses huge and heavy 
Crashing fell the fatal Wawbeek ; 

Till tlu^ earth shook with the tumult 
And confusion of tlie battle. 

And the air was full of shoutings. 

And the thunder of the mountains, 
Starting, answered, “ Baiin-wawa ! '^ 
Hack rotreatevl Mudjekeewis, 

Uu.sliing westwaril o’er the mountains, 
Stimibling wt*stward down the moun- 
biins, 

Three whole days retreated fighting. 

Still pursued by* Hiawatha 

To the doorway*s of the West- Wind, 

To the portals of the Sunset, 

To the earth’s remotest liorder. 

Where into the empty* spaces 
Sinks the sun, as a flamingo 
Drops into her nest at nightfall, 

In the melancholy marshes, 

“Hold!” at length cried Mudjekee 
wi.s, 

“Hold, my son, my Hiawatha ! 

T is impossible to kill me, 
i For you oauiiot kill the liumortaU 
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1 have put you to this trial. 

But to know and prove your courage ; 
Now receive the prize of valor ! 

“ Go back to your home and peoi>le, 
Live among them, toil among them, 
Cleanse the earth from all that harms it. 
Clear the fishing-grounds and rivers. 
Slay all monsters and magicians. 

All the Wendigoes, the giants, 

All tile sei'peiits, tlie Keiiabeeks, 

As 1 slew the Mishe-Mokwa, 

Slew the Great Bear of the mountains. 

And at last when Death draws near 
you. 

When the awful ey(^3 of Pauguk 
Glare upon you in the darkness, 

I will share my kingdom with you. 
Ruler shall you be thenceforward 
Of the North west- Wind, Keewaydin, 

Of the home-wind, the Keewaydin.” 

Thus was fought tliat famous battle 
In the dreadful days of Shah-shah, 

In the days long since departed. 

In the kingdom of the West-Wind. 

Still the huntiM* s<;(;s its traces 
Scattered far o’er hill and valley ; 

Sees the giant bulrush growing 
By the iioiids and water-<5our.ses. 

Sees the masses of the Wawb<}ek 
Lying still in every valley. 

Homewanl now went Hiawatha ; 
Pleasant was the landscape round liiin. 
Pleasant was tlu^ air above him. 

For the bitterness of anger 
Had departcil wliolly from him. 

From his brain the thought of vengeance. 
From his heart the burning fever. 

Only once his pace he slackened. 

Only once he paused or halted, 

Pau.scil to purchase heads of arrows 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of th<>. Dacotahs, 

Where the Falls of Minuehalia 
Flash and gleam among the oak-trees. 
Laugh and leaji into tlie valley. 

There the ancient AiTow-maker 
Made his arrow-heads of sandstone, 
Arrow’-heads of chalcedony. 

Arrow-heads of flint and jasper, 
Sinoothe<l and sharpened at the edges. 
Hard and polished, keen and costly. 

With him dwelt his dark -eyed daugh- 
ter. 

Wayward as the Minnehaha, 

With her moods of shade and sunshine. 
Eyes that smiled an<l frowned alternate. 
Feet as rapid as the river. 


Tresses flowing like the water, 

And as musical a laughter ; 

And he named her from the river. 

From the w^ater-fall he named her, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water. 

Was it then for heads of arrows, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 

Arrow-heads of flint and jasper. 

That my Hiawatha haltt;d 
In the laml of the Dacotahs ? 

Was it not to see the maiden. 

See the face of Laughing Water 
Peeping from behind the curtain. 

Hear the nistling of her garments 
From hchiinl the waving curtain, 

As one sees the Minnehaha 
Gleaming, glancing through the branch- 
es, 

As one hears the Laughing Water 
From behind its screen of branches ? 
Who shall say what thoughts and 
visions 

Fill the fiery brains of young men ? 

Who .shall say what dreams of beauty 
Filled the heart of Hiawatha ? 

All he told to old Nokomis, 

When he reached the lodge at sunset, 
Was tlu^ meeting with his father, 

Was his light with Mudjekeewis ; 

Not a word he said of arrows. 

Not a word of Laughing Water. 


V. 

HIAWA’rHA’s FASTING. 

You shall hear how Hiawatha 
Prayed and fasted in th<; forest, 

Not for greater skill in hunting, 

Not for greater craft in fishing, 

Not for triiiinjdis in tlie battle, 

Ami renown among the wairiors, 

But for profit of the peojile. 

For advantage of the nations. 

First he built a lodge for fasting. 
Built a wigwam in lluj forest. 

By the shining Big- Sea- Water, 

In the blithe and pleasant Spring-time, 
In the Moon of Leaves he built it, 

And, with dreams and visions many, 
Seven whoh^ days and nights he fasted. 

On the first day of his fasting 
Through the leafy woods he wandered ; 
Saw the deer start from the thicket. 
Saw the rabbit in his burrow. 

Heard the pheasaut» Bena^ drumming. 
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Heard the squirrel, Adjidauxno, 

Battling in his hoard of acorns. 

Saw the pigeon, the Orneme, 

Building nests among the pine-trees. 

And in flocks the wild goost?, Wawa, 
Flying to the fen-lands northward. 
Whirring, wailing far above him. 

** Master of Life !” lie cried, desjiond- 

ing» 

‘^Must our lives depend on these 
things ? ” 

On the next day of his fasting 
By the river’ .s brink he wandered, 
Tnrough the Muskoday, the meadow. 
Saw the wild riee, Mahnomonee, 

Saw the bluebeiTy, Meenahga, 

And the strawberry, Odahrnin, 

And the gooseberry, Shalibomin, 

And the grape-vine, tin*. Ik'inahgut, 
Trailing o’er the aldf'r-branelies. 

Filling all the air with fragrance ! 
“Master of Life ! ” he cried, desponding, 

, “ Must our lives dejK'iul on these 
things ? ” 

On the third day of his fasting 
By tlie lake he sat and ponderetl. 

By the still, transparcMit wat<*r ; 

Saw the sturgeon, Nahma, leaping, 
Scattering drops like bejids of wampum, 
Saw the yellow |)e.r«ih, the Sahwa, 

Idke a sunbeam in the water. 

Saw the pike, the Maskenozha, 

And the herring, Okahahwis, 

And the Shawgashee, the eraw-fish ! 
“Master of Idfe !” he crii’d, despond- 
ing* 

“Must our lives depend on these 
things ? ” 

On the fourth day of his fasting 
In his lodge he lay t^xhausted ; 

From his couch of leaves ami branches 
Gazing with half-open eyelicls, 

Full of .shadowy dreams and visions. 

On the dizzy, swimming himkscape. 

On the gleaming of the watt*r, 

On the splendor of the snnset. 

And he saw a youth approaching. 
Dressed in gannents gn*en and yellow 
Coming througli the purj^le twilight. 
Through the s]>leiidor of the sunset ; 
Plumes of gr<*en Isuit o’er his forehead, 
And his hair was soft and golden. 

Standing at the open doorway. 

Long he looked at Hiawatha, 

Looked wdth pity and compassion 
On his wasted form ami features. 

And, in aoeents like the sighing 


Of the South- Wind in the tree-tops, 

Said he, “ O ray Hiawatha ! 

All your prayers are heard in heaven, 
For you pray not like the others ; 

Not for greater skill in hunting. 

Not for greater craft in fishing. 

Not for triumph in the battle, 

Nor reuow'ii among the warriors, 

But for profit of the people. 

For advantage of the nations. 

“ From the Master of Life descending, 
I, the friend of man, Mondainin, 

Come to warn you and instruct you, 

How by struggle and by labor | 

You shall gain what you lmv(i prayed for. 
llise up from your bed of branches, 
llise, O youth, and WT(*stle w’ith me ! ’* 

Faint with famine, Hiawatha- 
Started from his bed of branches, 

F'rom the twiliglit of Ids wdgwam 
Forth into the flush of sun.set 
Catm*, and wrestled with Mondamin , 

At his toucli he felt new courage 
Throbbing in bis brain and bosom, 
h'clt new lif<! and ho]>e and vigor 
Run through every Jierve and fibre. 

So they wrestle<l there together 
In the glory of the sunset. 

And the more they strove and struggled, 
Stronger still grew Hiawatha ; 

Till the darkness fell around them, 

And the heron, the Shuh-.shiih-gah, 
From her nest ainoug the pine-trees, 
(Jave a cry of lamentation. 

Gave a scream of pain and famine. 

“ ’T is enough ! ” then said ^londamin. 
Smiling n])on Hiawatha, 

“ Rut to-morrow, when the sun sets, 

I will eoine again to try you.” 

And he vanished, and was .seen not ; 
Whether sinking as the rain sinks, 
Wlietlier rising as tl>e inksts rise, 
Hiawatha saw not, knew not, 

Only .saw that he had vanished. 

Leaving him alone and fainting, 

AVith the misty lake below him, 

And the reeling stars above him. 

On the morrow and the next day. 
When the sun through heaven descena- 
ing. 

Like a red and burning cinder 
From the hearth of the Great Spirit, 
Fell into the we.stern w-aters. 

Came Mondamin for the trial. 

For the strife -with Hiawatha ; 

Came as silent as the dew comes. 

From the empty air ap))earm£^ 
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Into empty air returning, 

Taking shape when earth it touches. 

But invisible to all men 
In its coming and its going. 

Thrice they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset. 

Till the darkness fell around them. 

Till the heron, the Shuh-slmh-gah, 

From her nest among the pine-trees. 
Uttered her IoikI cry of famine. 

And Mondamin ]wu.se(l to listen. 

Tall and beautiful he stood there. 

In his garments green and yellow ; 

To and fro his plumes above him 
Wav'ed and noilded with his breathing. 
And the swciat of the encounter 
Stood like drops of dew upon him. 

And he cried, Hiawatha ! 

Bravely have you wrestled with me. 
Thrice liave wrestled stoutly with me, 
And the Master of Lif<‘, who sees us. 

He will giv(i to you tlui triumph ! ” 

Then lie smiled, ainl said : “ To-mor- 
row 

Is the hist day of your conflict. 

Is the last day of your fasting. 

You will compier and o’ercome me ; 
Make a bed for me to lie in, 

When* the rain may fall uiion me. 

Where the sun may come and warm me ; 
Strip the,.se garments, green and yellow. 
Strip this nodding j)luinag(; from me. 

Lay me in the earth, and make it 
Soft and loose and light abov'e me. 

“ Let no hand disturb my slumber. 
Let no weed nor worm molest me, 

Let not Kaligaligee, the raven. 

Come to haunt me and molest me. 

Only come yourself to watch me. 

Till I wake, and start, and quicken. 

Till I leap into the sunshine.” 

And thus saying, he departed ; 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha, 

But he he^rd the Wawonaissa, 

Heard the whippoorwill complaining, 
Perched iiiion his lonely wigw'am ; 

Heard the riisliing Sebowisha, 

Heard the rivulet rijipling near him. 
Talking to the darksome forest ; 

Heard the sighing of the branches. 

As they lifted ami sulisided 
At the passing of the night-w'ind. 

Heard them, as one hears in slumber 
Far-off murmurs, dreamy whispers : 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha. 

On the morrow came Nokomis, I 

On the aeventh day of his fasting I 


Came with food for Hiawatha, 

Came imploring and bewailing. 

Lest his hunger should o’ercome him. 
Lest his fasting should he fatal. 

But he tasted not, and touched not. 
Only said to her, “ Nokomis, 

Wait until the sun is setting, 

Till the darkness falls around ua. 

Till the heron, the Shuh-shiih-gah, 
Cr3nng from the desolate marshes, 

Tells us that the day is ended.” 

Homeward wi‘eping went Nokomis, 
Sorrow’ing for lier Hiawatha, 

Fearing lest his strength should fail him, 
Lest his fa.sting should he fatal. 

He meanwhile sat weaiy waiting 
For the coming of Mondamin, 

Till the shadows, pointing eastward, 
Lengthened over iu'ld and forest, 

Till the sun dropped from the lieaven, 
Floating on the- waters wa'stward, 

As a red leaf in the Autumn 
Falls and floats upon the water, 

Falls and sinks into its bosom. 

And behold ! the yoinig Mondamin, 
With his sof t and shining tresses, 

With his garments green ami yellow. 
With his long and glossy ]>hnnage. 
Stood and heckoned at the doorway. 

I And as one in shimher walking, 

I Pale ami haggard, Imt umlauiited, 
j From the vvigw'am Hiawatha 
I Came and wrestled with Mondamin. 
i Kouiid about him s})un thci landscape, 
Sky and lorest reeled together, 

And his strong heart leajx^d witliiii him, 
As tlie stiirge-on leaps ami .struggles 
In a net to break its meshes. 

Like a ring of lire around liim 
Blazed ami flaretl the red horizon, 

And a liundred suns seemed looking 
At tlie combat of the w'l estlers. 

Suddenly U])on the greensward 
All alone stood Hiawatha, 

Panting with his wild exertion. 
Palpitating with the struggle ; 

And before him, breathless, lifeless, 

I.iay the youth, witli hair di.shevelled, 
Plumage tom, and gaiments tattered. 
Dead he lay there in the sunset. 

And victorious Hiawatha 
Made the grave as he commanded, 
Stripj^d the ganneiits from Mondamin, 
Stripped his tattered plumage from him, 
Ijaia nim in the earth, and made it 
Soft and loose and light alxive him ; 

And the heron, the Shuh*shiih-gah, 
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From the melancholy moorlands, 

Gave a cry of lamentation. 

Gave a cry of pain and anguish ! 

Homeward then went Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokoniis, 

And the seven days of his fasting 
Were accomplished and completed. 

But the place was not forgotten 
Where he wrestled with Mondamin ; 
Nor forgotten nor neglected 
Was the grave where lay Mondamin, 
Sleeping in the rain ami sunshine. 
Where his scattered pliinu^s and garments 
Faded in the rain and sunshine. 

Day hy day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch Ix'side it ; 

Kept the dark n>oiild soft above it. 

Kept it clean from weeds and insects. 
Drove away, with acoifs and shoutings, 
Kah gahge<i, the king of ravens. 

Till at h'ugth a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upw%ard, 
Then another and another, 

And before the Summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty, 

With its shining roVu's about it. 

And its long, soft, yellow tresses ; 

And in ra]>tur(‘! Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, “It is Moiidainin ! 

Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin ! ’* 
Then he called to old NokomLs 
And lagoo, the great boaster, 

Showed them where the maize was grow- 
ing. 

Told tliein of his wondrous vision. 

Of his wrestling and his triumph, 

Of this new gift to the nations. 

Which should be their food forever. 

And still later, wluui the Autumn 
Changed tlie long, gn'en leaves to yellow. 
And the soft and juicy kernels 
Gmw like wampum liard ami yellow, 
Then the ripened ears lie gathered, 
Striplied the withered husks from off 
them, 

As he onct< had stripped the wre.stlor. 
Gave the first Feast of Mondamin, 

And made known unto the pt*o])le 
This new gift of the Great Spirit. 


TI. 

Hiawatha’s friends. 

Two good friends had Hiawatha. 
Singled out from all the others. 


Bound to him in closest union. 

And to whom he gave the right hand 
Of his heart, in joy and sorrow ; 
Chibiabos, the musician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind. 
Straight between them ran the path- 
way, 

Never grew the grass upon it ; 

Singing birds, that utter falsehoods, 
Story-tellers, m ischief-inakers. 

Found no eager ear to listen, 

(^ould not breed ill-will between them, 
For they kept each other’s counsel, 
Spake with naked ht;ax*ts togetl^r, 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 

Most beloved by Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 

He the best of all nm.sicians, 

He the sweetest of all singers. 

Ileautiful and cliildlike was he, 

Brave as man is, soft as woman, 

Pliant as a wand of willow. 

Stately ns n deer with antlers. 

\N hen he sung, the village listened ; 
All the warriors gathered round him, 
All the women came to hear him ; 

Now lie stirred their souls to ])assion, 
Koiv he Tiudted them to l»ity. 

From the hollow reeds ho fashioned 
Flutes so musical and imdlow, 

That the brook, the Sebowisha, 

Ceased to murmur in the woodland, 
That the w ood-bird.s ceased from singing 
And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Ceased his chatter in the oak-tree. 

And the rabbit, tb«‘ Wabasso, 

Sat upright to look and listen. 

Yes, the brook, the Sebowisha, 
Pausing, said, “ O Chibiabos, 

Teatdi my waves to flow in music. 
Softly as 3’onr wor<ls in singing ! ” 

Yes, the bluebird, the Owaissa, 
Envious, said, “ O Cliibiabos, 

Teach me tones as wild and wayw’ard. 
Teach me songs as full of fienzy !” 

Yes, the robin, the Opechee, 

Joyous, siiid, ** O Cliibiabos, 

Teach me tones as sweet and tender, 
Teach me songs as full of gladness ! ” 
And tlie whippoorwill, nawonaissa. 
Sobbing, said, “ O Chibiabos, 

I Teach me tones as melancholy. 

Teach me songs as full of sadness ! ” 

All the many sounds of nature 
BoiTowed sweetness from his singing \ 
All the hearts of men were softened 
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By the pathos of his music ; 

For he sang of peace and freedom, 

Sang of beauty, love, and longing ; 

Sang of death, and life undying 
In me Islands of the Blessed, 

In the kingdom of Ponemah, 

In the land of the Hereafter. 

Very de^r to Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Ohibiabos, 

He the best of all musicians, 

He the sweetest of all singers ; 

For his gentleness he loved him, 

And the magic of his singing. 

Dear, too, unto Hiawatha 
Was the very strong man, Kwasind, 

He the strongest of all mortals. 

He the mightiest among many ; 

For his very strength he loved liim. 

For hi.s strength allied to goodness. 

Idle in his youth was Kwasind, 

Very listh'ss, dull, and tlreamy. 

Never played with other children, 
Never fished and never hunted. 

Not like other children was he ; 

But they saw that much he fasted. 

Much his Manito entrcabMl, 

Much besought his CTiianlian Spirit. 

** Lazy Kwasind ! ” said liis mother, 
“In my work you never ludp rue ! 

In the Summer you are roaming 
Idly in the fields and forests ; 

In the Winter yon are, cowering 
O’er the firebramls in the wigwam ! 

In the coldest days of Winter 
I must break the ice for fishing ; 

With my nets you never help me ! 

At the door my nets are hanging. 
Dripping, freezing wdtii the water ; 

Go and wring them, Yenatlizze ! 

Go and dry them in the sun.shine ! ” 
Slowly, from the ashes, Kwasind 
Rose, but made no angry answer ; 

From the lodge went fortli in silence. 
Took the nets, that hung together. 
Dripping, freezing at the doorway. 

Like a wisp of straw he wrung them, 
Like a wisp of straw he Vjroke them. 
Could not wring them without br<*aking, 
Such the strength was in his fingers. 

** Lazy Kwasind ! ” said his father, 

“ In the hunt you never help me ; 

Every how you touch is broken. 
Snapped asunder every arrow ; 

Yet come with me to the forert, 

You shall bring the hunting hoifteward.’* 
Down a narrow pass they wandered. 
Where a brooklet led them onward. 


Where the trail of deer and bison 
Marked the soft mud on the margin. 
Till they found all further passa^ 

Shut against them, barred securmy 
By the trunks of trees uprooted, 

Lying lengthwise, lying crosswise, 

And forbitlding further passage. 

“We must go back,” sahl the old man, 
“ O’er these logs we cannot clamber ; 
Not a woodchuck could get thmugh 
them, 

Not a squirrel clamber o’er them ! ” 
And stiuightway his pipe he lighted, 
And sat down to smoke and ponder. 

But before his pil'e was ilnished, 

Lo ! the path was <;leared before, him ; 
All the trunks had Kwasind lifted, 

To the right hand, to tht; left hand. 
Shot the pine-trees swilt as arrows, 
Hurled the cedars light as lances. 

“Lazy Kwasind ! ” said the youngmeii, 
As they sported in the. meadow ; 

“ Why stand idly looking at us, 
Leaning on t he rock behind you ‘i 
(yome and wrestle with the. others, 

Let us pitch tln^ quoit together ! ” 

I^azy Kwasind made no answer, 

To their challengi^ made no answer, 

Only ro.se,, and, slowly turning, 

Seized the huge ro(*k in his fingers, 

Tore it from its deep foundation, 

Poised it in the air a moment, 

Pitched it sheer into the. river, 

Sheer into the swift Pauwating, 

Where, it .still is s(;en in Summer. 

Once as down that foaming river, 
Dowm the rapids of J^auwating, 

Kw'asind sailed with his companions. 

In the stream he saw a beaver. 

Saw Ahmeek, tin* King of Beavers, 
Struggling with the ru.shing currents. 
Rising, sinking in the water. 

Without speaking, without pausing, 
Kwa.«iirnl Icajietl into the river, 

Plungeil beneath the bubbling surface. 
Through the. whirlpools chase<l the hea- 
ver, 

Followed him among the. islands, 

Stayed so long be.neath the water, 

That his terrified companions 
Cried, “ Alas ! good by to Kwasind I 
We shall never more see Kwasind ! ” 

But he reappeared triumj»bant, 

And upon nis shining shoulders 
Brought the beaver, tlead and dripping 
Brought the King of all the Beavers. 

And these two, as I have told you, 
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Were the friends of Hiawatha, 
Chibiabos, the musician. 

And the very strong man, Kwasind. 
Long they lived in peace together. 
Spake with naked In-arts together. 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 


Vll. 

HIAWATHA’S SAILING. 

Give me of yimr bark, O Birch-Tree ! 
Of your 3 ’ellow bark, O Birch-Tree ! 
Growing by the rusliing liver, 

Tall and stately in tin* valley ! 

1 alight canoe will build me. 

Build a swift t.'heemaun for sailing, 
That shall lloat u[»on the river. 

Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 

Like? a yellow water-lilj^ ! 

“ Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-Troe 
Lay aside your whitt‘,-.skiu wrapper, 

For the Summer-tinic is coming, 

And the sun is warm in heaven. 

And you need no white-skin wrapper ! ’ 
Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary forest, 

By the rushing Tacimunenaw, 

When the birds w(*r»^ singing gaylj’. 

In the Moon of L(ui,ve.s were singing. 
And the sun, from sleep awaking. 
Started up and said, “ Behohl me ! 
Geezis, the great Sun, lK*hold me ! ” 
And the tree with all its bnine.he.s 
Rustled in the hret’ze of inoniing. 
Baying, with a sigh of patienee, 

“Take rny cloak, O Hiawatha ! ” 

With his knife tln^ trt'e he girdled ; 
Just beneath its lowest branches. 

Just alwve the roots, he cut it. 

Till the sap came oozing outward ; 

Down the tnuik, from top to bottom. 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder. 

With a W'ooden w’edge he raised it, 
StripiM*d it from the trunk unbroken. 

“Give me of j'our houghs, O (Vdar ! 
Of your stTOiig and pliant branches, 

My cano<* to make inort*. stead \', 

Idake mon* strong and finn beneath me ! ” 
Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror. 

Went a murmur of resistance ; 

But it whispered, l>ending downward, 
“Take my Doughs, O Hiawatha ! ” 
Down he hewed the boughs of cedar. 


Shaped them straightway to a frame- 
work, 

Like two bows he formed and shaped 
them. 

Like two bended bows together. 

“ Give me of your roots, O Tamarack 1 
Of your libroiis roots, O l^arch-Tree ! 

My canoe to bind together. 

So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 

That the river may not wet me ! ” 

And the Larch, with all its fibres. 
Shivered in the air of morning, 

Tomdicd his I'ondiead with its ta.'jsels, 
Said, with ouc long sigh of sorroW, 

“ Take them all, O Hiawatha ! ” 

From the earth he tore the fibres, 

Tor<* the tough roots of the Larch -Tree, 
Closely sewed the hark together, 

Bouiiil it closelj' to tlu* fiamework. 

Give me of your balm, O Fir-Tree ! 

Of your balsam and your resin, 

! So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter, 

That the river may not wet me ! ” 

And the Fir-Tree, tall and sombre, 
Soblietl through all its robes of darkness. 
Rattled like a sbon* with p<*bb]es, 
Answ(‘red wailing, answ(*ri‘d weeping, 
“Take my balm, O Hiawatha ! ” 

And he took the tears of balsam, 

Took the resin of tin* Fir-Ti ee, 

Smeared iherc'with each s('am and fissuiv, 
Made <*aeli ere vice safe frran water, 

“ Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog ! 
All 3 *our <|uills, O Kagh, the Hedgehog ! 
I will make a n«*rklace of them, 

Mnk«' a girdle for my beauty, 

Ami two stars to deck her bosom ! ” 
From a hollow tret* the Hedgehog 
With his slee]\v eyes looked at him, 
Shot his shining quills, like arrows, 
Saying, with a (Irowsy murmur. 

Through the tangle of his whiskers, 

“ Take my (juills, O Hiawatha ! ” 

From the ground the quills he gathertnl, 
All the little shining arrows, 

Stainetl them red and blue and j^ellow. 
With the juice of roots and berries ; 

Into his etmoe he wrought them. 

Round its waist a shining girdle. 

Round its lx)ws a gleam iug necklace, 

On its breast two stars resplendent. 

Thus the Birch Canoe was biiilded 
In the \%lle\% by the liver, 

In the bosom of the forest ; 

And the forest’s life was iu it» 
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All its mystery and its magic, 

All the lightness of the birch-tree. 

All the toughness of the cedar. 

All the lark’s supple sinews ; 

And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily. 

Paddles none had Hiawatha, 

Paddles r jne he had or needed. 

For his thoughts as paddles served him. 
And his wishes served to guide him ; 
Swift or slow at will he glided. 

Veered to right or left at jileasure. 

Then he called aloud to Kwasind, 

To his friend, the strong man, Kwasind, 
Saying, “ Help rat* clear this river 
Of its sunken logs and sand-bars.” 

Straight into the rivtjr Kwasind 
Plunged as if he were an otte.r. 

Dived as if he werti a beaver. 

Stood up to his waist in water. 

To his arm-pits in the river. 

Swam and shouted in the riv(;r, 

Tuggetl at sunken logs and bi'amduis. 
With his hands he scoo[)ed the sand-hars. 
With his feet the ooze and tangle. 

And thus sailed my Hiawatha 
Down the rushing Taquamenaw, 

Sailed through all its heads and windings. 
Sailed through all its deeps and shallows. 
While his friend, the strong man, Kwa- 
sind, 

Swam the deeps, tin* shallows waded. 

Up and down tin* river went they. 

In and out among its islands. 

Cleared its bed of root and sand-bar. 
Dragged the dead trees from its channel. 
Made its j[)a.ssagt! safe and certain. 

Made a pathwaj’^ ftir the j)eoj)hs 
From its springs among the mountains, 
To the waters of Pauwating, 

To the bay of Taejuarnenaw. 


VIII. 

hiawatha’.s fishing. 

Forth upon the Gitche Gumee, 

On the shining Big-Sea- Water, 

With his fishing-line of cedar, 

Of the twisted hark of cedar, 

Forth to catch the sturgeon Nahma, 
Mishe-Nahma, King of Fishes, 

In his birch canoe exulting 
All alone went Hiawatha. 

Through the clear, transparent water 


He could see the fishes swimming 
Far down in the depths below him ; 

See the yellow peren, the Sahwa, 

Like a sunbeam in the water. 

See the Shawgashee, the craw-fish. 

Like a spider on the bottom, 

On the white and sandy bottom. 

At the stern sat Hiawatha, 

With his fishing-line of ee<Uir ; 

In his plumes tlie breeze of morning 
Played as in the hemlock branches ; 

On the hows, with tail erected. 

Sat the scjuirrel, Adjidaumo ; 

III his fur the breeze of morning 
I'layed as in the. prairie grasses. 

On the white sand of the bottom 
Lay the. monster Mishe-Nahma, 

Lay the sturgeon, King of Fishes ; 
Through his gills he breathed the water, 
With his fins In; fanned and winnowed, 
With his tail he, swept the. sand -floor. 

There he lay in all his armor ; 

On each side a shield to guar<l him, 
Plate.s of bone uium his forehead, 

Down his sidiis ami hai-.k and .shoulders 
Plates of bone with snines j»roj«*cting I 
Painted was he with Ins war-paints, 
Stri}>es id* yidlow, red, and azure, 

.Spots of brown and spots of sable ; 

Ami he lay there on the bottom, 
Fanning with his fins of purple. 

As above him Hiawatha 
In his birch canoe came sailing. 

With his fishing-line of cedar. 

^‘Take my bait,” cried Hiawatha, 
Down into the, dc])ths heneath him, 
“Take my bait, () StiirgiMUi, Nahma ! 
(-ome uji from below the wat<*r, 

Let us see which is the stronger ! ” 

And he <lroyn>ed his line of cedar 
Through tlie clear, transparent water, 
Waite.il vainly for an answer. 

Long sat waiting for an answer, 

And repeating loud ami loudiT, 

“Take my bait, U King of Fishes ! " 

Quiet lay the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Fanning slowly in the water, 

Looking up at Hiawatha, 

’ Listening to his call an<i clamor. 

His unnecessary tumult. 

Till he weaiied of the shouting ; 

And he said to the Kenozha, 

’ To the pike, the Maskenozha, 

“Take the bait of this rude fellow, 

; Break the line of Hiawatha ! ” 

I In his fingers Hiawatha 
I Felt the loose line jerk and tighten ; 
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Ab he drew it in, it tugged so 
That the birch canoe stood endwise, 

Like a birch log in the water, 

With the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Perched and frisking on the suniniit. 

Full of scorn was Hiaw'atlia 
When he saw the fish rise upward. 

Saw the pike, the Maskenozha, 

Coming nearer, nearer to him, 

And he shout(;d tlirough the water, 

“ Ksa ! esa ! shame iinon you ! 

V^ou are but the pike, Kenozha, 

You are not the hsli I wanted. 

You are not the King of Fishes ! ” 

Reeling downward to the bottom 
Sank the pike in great confusion. 

And the mighty sturgeon. Nahina, 

Said to Ugudwash, the sun-lish. 

To the bream, wdth scale's of crimson, 
“Take the bait of this great boaster, 
Break the line of Hiawatha ! ” 

Slowly upward, wavering, gleaming. 
Rose the Ugudwash, the sun-fish. 

Seized the liiu! of Hiawatha, 

Swung with all his weight upon it, 

Made a whirlpool in the water. 

Whirled tlu* biri'h canoe in circles. 
Round and round in gurgling eddies. 

Till the circles in the water 
Reached the far-otf sandy honches, 

Till the water-flags ami rushes 
Nodded on the <listnnt margins. 

But when Hiawatha saw' him 
Slowly rising through the water. 

Lifting up his di.sk refulgent. 

Loud he shouted in derision, 

“ Ksa ! e.su ! shame upon you ! 

You are Ugudwash, the sun-lish, 

You an* n<jt the fisli I Avaiited, 

You are not the King of Fishes ! ” 

Slowly downw'ard, w’averiiig, gleain- 
iiig, 

Sank the Ugudwash, the sun-tish. 

And again the sturgeon, Nahma, 

Heard the shout of Hiawatha, 

Heard his challenge of defiance, 

The uii necessary tumult, 

Kiitgiiig far across the water. 

From the white sand of the bottom 
Up he rose with angiy gesture. 
Quivering in each nerve and fibre, 
ClaBhing all his plates of armor, 
Gleaming bright with all his war-paint ; 
In his w'rath he tlaided upward, 

Flashing leajwd into the sunshine, 
Opened his great jaw’s, and swallowed 
Both canoe and Hiawatha. 


Down into that darksome cavern 
Plunged the headlong Hiawatha, 

As a log on some black river 
Shoots and plunges down the rapids. 
Found himself in utter darkness. 

Groped about in helpless wonder. 

Till he felt a great heart beating, 
Throbbing in that utter darkness. 

And he smote it in his auger, 

With his fist, the heart of Nahma, 

Felt the mighty King of Fishes 
Shudder through each nerve and fibre, 
Heard the water gurgle round him 
As he leaped and staggered tlirough it. 
Sick at heart, and faint and weary. 

Cro.s.sw'ise then did Hiawatha 
Drag liis bircli-canoe for safety, 

Le.st from out tlie jaw's of Nahma, 

In the tunnoil and confiisioii, 

Forth he might be hurled and perish. 
And the sipiiiTel, A<ljidaiimo, 

Frisked and chattered very gayly, 
Toiled and tuggc'd with Hiawatha 
Till th<* labor was (‘omi)letcd. 

Then said Hiawatha to him, 

“O my little frieml, tlie squirrel, 
Bravely have you toiled to h(*lp me ; 
Take the thanks of Hiawatha, 

And the naino which now he gives you; 
For hereafter and forever 
Boys shall call you Adjidaumo, 

Tail-in -air the hoys shall call you ! ” 

And again the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Gasp»‘d and quivered in the water, 

Then was still, and drifted landward 
Till he gi'ated on the ]H*bbles, 

Till the listening Hiawatha 
Heard him giute upon tlie margin. 

Felt him strand upon the jiehbles. 

Knew that Nahma, King of Fishes, 
l.ay there dead upon the margin. 

Then he heard a elang and flapping, 
As of many wings asstmibling, 

Heard a screaming and eunfusioii. 

As of birds of prey contending, 

Saw a gleam of light above him, 
Shining through the ribs of Nahma, 
Saw the glittering eyes of sea-gulls. 

Of Kayoshk, the sea-gulls, peering, 
(lazing at him through the opening, 
Heaixi them saying to each other, 

“ ’T is our brother, Hiaw'atha ! ” 

And he shouted from below them, 
Cried exulting from the caverns : 

“ O ye sea-gulls ! O my brothers ! 

I have slain the sturgeon, Nahma ; 
Make the rifts a little larger. 
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With your claws the openings widen, 
Set me free from this dark prison. 

And henceforward and forever 

Men shall speak of your achievements. 

Calling you Kayoshk, the sea-gulls. 

Yes, Kayoshk, the Noble Scratchers ! ” 

And the wild and clamorous sea- 
gulls 

Toiled with beak and claws together, 
Made the rifts and opcniings wider 
In the mighty ribs of Niihma, 

And from peiil and from pnsoii, 

From the body of the sturgeon. 

From the peril of the water, 

They released my Hiawatha. 

He was standing near his wigwam, 

On the margin of the water, 

And he called to old Nokomis, 

Called and lx*ckone.d to Nokomis, 
Pointed to the sturgeon, Nahina, 

Lying lifeless on the pebbles, 

With the sea-gulls feeding on him. 

“ I have slain the Mishe-Nahina, 

Slain the King of Fishes ! ” .said he ; 

“ Look ! the sea-gulls feed upon him, 
Yes, my friends Kayoshk, the sea-gulls ; 
Drive them not away, Nokomis, 

They have saved me from great peril 
In tlie body of the sturgeon, 

Wait uiitir their meal is ended, 

Till their craws are full wdth feast- 
ing, 

Till they homeward fly, at sunset. 

To their nests among the marshes ; 

Then bring all your pots and kettles. 
And make oil for ns in Winter.” 

And she waited till the sun set, 

Till the pallid moon, the Night-sun, 
Rose above the tranjpiil water. 

Till Kayoshk, the sated sea-gulls. 

From their banquet rose witli clamor. 
And across the fiery sunset 
Winged their way to far-off islands, 

To their nests among the rushes. 

To his sleep went Hiawatha, 

And Nokomis to her labor. 

Toiling patient in the moonlight, 

Till the sun and moon changed places. 
Till the sky was red with sunri.se, 

And Kayoshk, the hungry .sea-gulls, 
Came back from the reedy islands. 
Clamorous for their morning banc^uet. 

Three whole days and nights alternate 
Old Nokomis and the sea-gulls 
Stripped the oily flesh of Nahma, 

TUI the waves washed through the rib- 

bones, 


Till the sea-gulls came no longer. 
And upon the sands lay nothing 
But the skeleton of Nahma. 


I IX. 

HIAWATHA AND THE PEARL-FEATUBR. 

On the shores of Gitche Gnmee, 

Of the shining Big-Sea-Water, 

Stood Nokomis, the old woman, 
Pointing with her linger westward, 

O’er the water ])oiiitiiig westward. 

To the ]>ur]>le clouds of sunset. 

Fierciely the red sun descending 
Burned his way along tlu* heavens, 

Set the sky on fire behind him, 

As war-j)aities, when retreating, 

Burn tlu; ])rairies on their war-trail ; 
And the moon, the Night-sun, eastward, 
Suddenly starting from his ambush. 
Followed fast those bloody footprints, 
Followed in that ticuy war-trail, 

With its glare upon Ids features. 

And Nokomis, tlu< old woman, 
Pointing with her linger westward. 
Spake these words to Hiawatha : 

“ Yonder <lwells the great Pearl-Feather, 
Megissogwon, tlie Magieian, 

Maiuto of Wealth and Wampum, 
Guarded by his fiery serpents, 

Gujirded by the black ]»itch-watcr. 

You can see his fuuy scrpcuits. 

The. Kenaheek, the great serpents, 
Coiling, ])laying in the water ; 

You can see the black ]>itch- water 
Stretching far away beyond them. 

To the piirjile clouds of sunset ! 

“ He it was who slew my father. 

By his wicked wiles and cunning, 

When he from the moon descended, 
When he (;ame on earth to seek me. 

He, the mightiest of Magicians, 

Sends the fever from the marshes, 

Sends the pe.stilential vapors, 

Sends the poisonous exhalations, 

Sends the white fog from the fen-lands, 
Sends disease and death among us 1 
“Take your bow, O Hiawatha, 

Take your arrows, jasper- headed, 

Take your war- club, Puggawaugun, 

And your mittens, Minjekahwuu, 

And your birch-canoe for sailing, 

And the oil of Mishe-Nahma, 

So to smear its sides, that swiftly 

You may pftss the black pitch-water ; 
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Slay this merciless magician. 

Save the people from the fever 
That he brtiathes across the fen>lands, 
And avenge my father’s murder ! ” 
Straightway then my Hiawatha 
Armed himself with all his war-gear, j 
Launched his hirch-canoe for sailing ; 
With his palm its sides h (5 patted, j 
Baid with glee, “Cheemaun, my tlarliiig, 
O my Birch-Canoe ! leap forward. 

Where you see tlie fiery serpcuits. 

Where you see the black pitch-water ! " 

Forward leaped Chetuuauii exulting. 
And the noble Hiawatha 
Sang his war-song wild and woful. 

And above him the war-eagle, 

The Keneu, the great war-eagle. 

Master of all fowls with feathers. 
Screamed and hurtled through the heav- 
ens. I 

Soon he reacluHl the fiery serpents. 

The Kenabeek, the great serpents. 

Lying huge ui)on the water. 

Sparkling, rippling in the water. 

Lying coiled acrovss the passage. 

With their blazing crests uplifted, 
Breathing fiery fogs and va])or.s. 

So that none could ]»ass b(‘yon<l them. 

But the fearless Hiawatha 
Cried aloiul, and spake in this wise : 

“ Let me pass my way, Kenaln^ek, 

Let me, go upon my journey ! ” 

And they answered, hissing fiercely. 

With their fiery breath made answer : 

Back, go back ! O Shaugodaya ! 

Back to old Nokomis, Faint-heart ! ” 
Then the aiigiy Hiawatha 
Baised his mighty bow of ash-tree, 

Beized his arrows, jasper-headed. 

Shot them fast among the serjients ; 
Every twanging of the l>ow-string 
Was a war-c^ry and a death-cry. 

Every whizzing of an arrow 
Was a death-song of Kenabeek. 

Weltering in the bloody water. 

Dead lay all the lieiy serpents, 

And among them Hiawatha 
Harmless sailed, and cried exulting : 

“ Onward, O Cheemaun, my darling I 
Onward to the. hlack pitch -water ! ’ 

Then he tiwk the od of Nahma, 

And the bow's and sides anointed, 
Smeared them well with oil, that swdftly 
He might pass the black pitch-water. 

All night long he sailed upon it. 
Sailed upon that slugmsh water, 

Govered with its momd of ages. 


Black with rotting water-rushes. 

Bank with flags and leaves of lilies, 
Stagnant, lifeless, dreaiy, dismal, 
Lighted by the shimmering moonlight. 
And by will-o’-the-wisps illumined. 
Fires by ghosts of dead men kindled, 

In their weary night-encampments. 

All the air was white with moonlight, 
All^tlic -abater black with shadow. 

And around him the Suggema, 

The mos(iuitt), sang his war-song. 

And the fire-flies, Wah-w^ah-taysee, 
Waved their torches to mislead him ; 
And the bull-frog, the Dahindja, 

Thinist his head into the moonlight. 
Fixed his yellow eyes u]>on him, 

Sobbed and sank beneath the surface ; 
And anon a thousand whistles. 
Answered ov(‘r all the feii-lands, 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

Far off on the reedy margin. 

Heralded the hero’s coming. 

Westward thus fared Hiawatha, 
Toward the realm of Megissogwon, 
Toward the land of the Pearl- Feather, 
Till the level moon stared at him, 

111 his face stared pule and haggard. 

Till the sun was hot bt'hind him, 

Till it burned upon his slioulders, 

And before him on the ujiland 
He could see the Shining Wigwam 
Of the Manito of Wampum, 

Of the mightiest of Magicians. 

Then once more Cheemaun he patted. 
To his bire.h-canoe said, “ Onward ! ” 
And it stirred in all its fibres, 

And with one gi <*at bound of triumph 
Leaped across the water-lilies, 

Ia;aped through tangled flags and mslies, 
Aiul upon the Iwaeh In'yond them 
Dry-shod landed Hiawatha. 

Straight he took his bow of ash-tree. 
On the sand one end he lested, 

With his knee lie pressed the middle. 
Stretched the faithful bow-string tighter. 
Took an arrow, ja.s})er-headed. 

Shot it at the Sldniiig Wigwam, 

Sent it singing as a hcmld. 

As a beai-er of his message. 

Of his challenge loud and lofty : 

“Come forth from your lodge, Peart 
Feather ! 

Hiav^atha waits your coming ! ” 

Straightway from the Shining Wigwam 
Came the mighty Megissogwon, 

Tall of stature, broad of shoulder. 

Bark and terrible in aspect. 
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Clad from head to foot in wampum. 
Armed with all his warlike weapons. 
Painted like the sky of morning, 
Streaked with crimson, blue, and yellow. 
Crested with great eagle-feathers, 
Streaming upward, streaming outward. 

“Well 1 know you, Hiawatha ! ” 
Cried he in a voice of thunder, 

In a tone of loud derision. 

“ Hasten back, O Shaugodaya ! 

Hasten back among the w’omen, 

Back to old Nokomis, Faint-heart ! 

I will slay you as you stand there. 

As of old I slew her father ! ” 

But my Hiawatha answercil, 

Nothing daunted, fearing nothing : 

“ Big words do not smite like war-clubs, 
Boastful breath is not a bow-string, 
Taunts arc not so sharj) as arrows. 

Deeds are better things than words are. 
Actions mightier than boastings ! ” 

Then began the great(‘st battle ' 

That the sun had ever looked on, 

That the war-birds ever witnessed. 

All a Summer’s day it lasted, 

From the sunrise to tlm sunset ; 

For the shafts of Hiawatha 
Harmless hit the shirt of wampum. 
Harmless fell th(3 blows h<3 dealt it 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Harmless fell the heavy war-club ; 

It could dash the rocks asunder, 

But it could not break the meshes 
Of that magic shirt of wami>um. 

Till at sunset Hiawatha, 

Leaning on his bow of ash -tree. 
Wounded, weary, and desponding. 

With his mighty war-club broken, 

With his mittens tom and tattered. 

And three useless arrows only. 

Paused to rest beneath a pine-tree. 

From whose branches trailed the mosses. 
And whose trunk was coated over 
With the Dead-man’s Moccasin-leather, 
With the fungus white and yellow. 

Suddenly from the boughs above him 
San^ the Mama, the woodpecker ; 

“Aim vour arrows, Hiawatha, 

At the head of Megissogwon, 

Strike the tuft of hair upon it, 

At their roots the long black tresses ; 
There alone can he lie wounded ! " 
Winged with feathers, tipped with jas- 

Swiflt f£w Hiawatha’s arrow*, 

Joirt as Megissogwon, stooping, 

Hmsed a heavy stone to throw it. 


Full upon the crown it struck him. 

At the roots of his long tresses, 

And he reeled and staggered forward, 
Plun^ng like a wounded bison, 

Yes, like Pezhekee, the bison. 

When the snow is on the piairie. 

Swifter flew the secoinl aiTow, 

In the pathway of the other. 

Piercing deeper than the. other. 
Wounding sorer than the otht-r , 

And the knees of Megissogwon 
Shook like windy i-eeds btuieath him, 
Bent and trembled like the rushes. 

But the third and latest arrow 
Swiftest flew, and wounded sorest, 

And the mighty Megissogwon 
Saw the flery eyes of Pauguk, 

Saw the eyes of Death glare, at him. 
Heard his voice call in the darkness ; 

At the feet of Hiawatha 

Lifeless lay the great Pearl -Feather, 

Lay the mightiest of Magicians. 

Then the grateful Hiawatha 
Called the Mama, the wood|>ecke.r, 

From his perch among the branches 
Of the melancholy pine-tree, 

And, in honor of his scTvice, 

Staiiietl with blood the tuft of feathers 
On tin; little head of Mama ; 

Even to this day he wears it, 

W ears the tuft of crimson feathers, 

Asa symbol of his service. 

Then he stripped the shirt of wampum 
From the back of Megissogwon, 

As a trophy of the battle, 

As a signal of his conquest. 

On the shore he left the body. 

Half on land and half in water, 

In the sarid hi.s feet were buried, 

And his face was in the water. 

And above him, wheeled and clamored 
The Keneu, the great war-eagle. 

Sailing round in narrower circles, 
Hovering nearer, nearer, n<iarer. 

From the wigwam Hiaw'atha 
Bore the wealth of Megissogwon, 

All his wealth of skins and wampum, 
Furs of bison and of beaver. 

Furs of sable and of ennine, 

Wampum belts and strings and pouches. 
Quivers wrought with beads of wampum. 
Filled with arrows, silver-headed. 

Homeward then he sailed exulting, 
Homeward through the black pitch- 
water. 

Homeward through the weltering mt- 
pents, 
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With the trophies of the battle. 

With a shout and song of triumph. 

On the shore stood old Nokomis, 

On the shore stood Chibiabos, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind, 
Waiting for the hero’s coming, 
Listening to his song of triumph. 

And the people of tlie village 
Welcomed him with songs and dunces. 
Made a joyous feast, anti shouted : 

“ Honor be to Hiawatha ! 

He has slain the grtjat Pearl-Feather, 
Slain the mightiest of Magicians, 

Him, who sent tlie fiery fi'ver. 

Sent the white fog from the- fen-lands. 
Sent disease and death among us ! ” 

Ever dear to Hiawatha 
Was the memory of Mama ! 

And in token of his friendshij), 

As a mark of his remembrance. 

He adorned and decktui his pipe-stem 
With the crimson tuft of feathers. 
With the blood-red crest of Mama. 

But the wealth of Megissogwon, 

All the trophies of the battle, 

He divided with his people. 

Shared it equally among them. 


X. 

Hiawatha’s wooing. 

** As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto the man is woman. 

Though she bends him, she obeys him. 
Though slu? draws him, yet she follows. 
Useless each without the other ! ” 

Thus the youthful Hiawatha 
Said within himself and pondered. 
Much perplexed l)v various feelings. 
Listless, longing, lioping, fearing, 
Dreaming still of Mrnnidmha, 

Of the lovely Laughing Water, 

In the land of the Dacotahs. 

** Wed a maiden of your people,” 
Warning said the old Nokomis ; 

** Go not eastward, go not westward. 
For a stranger, whom wc know not ! 
Like a fire upon the hearth-stone 
Is a neighbor’s homely daughter, 

Like the starlight or the moonlight 
Is the handsomest of strangers ! ’ 

Thus dissuading spake Nokomis, 

And my Hiaw^atha answered 
Only this : ** Dear old Nokomis, 

Very pleasant is the firelight, 


But I like the starlight better. 

Better do I like the moonlight i ” 
Gravely then said old Naomis : 
Bring not here an idle maiden, 

Bring not here a useless woman. 

Hands unskilful, feet unwilling ; 

Bring a wife with nimble fingers. 

Heart and hand that move together, 
Feet that run on willing errands ! ” 
Smiling answered Hiawatha : 

“In the land of the Dacotahs 
Lives the Arrow -maker’s daughter, 
Miiiiielialia, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women, j 
1 will bring her to your wigwam, 

She shall run upon your errands. 

Be your starlight, moonlight, firelight. 
Be the sunlight of my ]>eople ! ” 

Still dissuading said Nokomis : 

“ Bring not to my lodge a stranger 
From the land of the Dac otahs ! 

Very fierce are the Dacotahs, 

Often is there war between us, 

Tlicrc ar(‘ feuds ycd uiiforgotten, 
Wouiid.s that ache and still may open ! 

Laughing answered lliaw.atha : 

“For that reason, if no other, 

Would 1 wed the* fair Dacotah, 

That our tribes might ht‘ unit(*d. 

That old feuds might lx* forgotten, 

And old wounds be healed forever ! ” 
Thus departo'd Hiawatha 
To the land of the Dacotahs, 

To the land of hand.soine women ; 
Striding over moor and meadow. 
Through interminable forests, 

Tlirough uninterrupted silence. 

With his moecasius of magic, 

At each stride a mile lie measured ; 

Yet the way seemed long liefore him. 
And his heart outran his footsteps ; 

And he journeyed without resting. 

Till he heard the cataract’s laughter. 
Heard tlie Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to him through the silence. 

“ Pleasant is the sound ! ” he murmured, 
“ Pleasant is the voice that calls me ! ” 
On the outskirts of the forest, 

’Twixt the shadow and the sunshine. 
Herds of fallow deer were feeding, 

But they .saw not Hiawatha ; 

To his how he whispered, “ Fail not ! ” 
To his arrow whispered, “ Swerve not ! " 
Sent it singing on its errand. 

To the red heart of the roebuck ; 

Threw the deer across his shoulder, 

And s|>ed forward without pausing. 
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At the doorway of his wigwam 
Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Dacotahs, 

Making arrow-heads of jasper. 
Arrowheads of chalcedony. 

At his side, in all her beauty, 

Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 

Sat his daughter, Laughing Water, 
Plaiting mats of flags and rushes ; 

Of the past the old man’s thoughts were. 
And the maiden’s of the future. 

He was thinking, as he sat thert^ 

Of the days when w^ith such arrows 
He had struck the deer and bison, 

On the Muskoday, the meadtjw ; 

Shot the wild goose, flying southward. 
On the wing, wie clamorous Wawa ; 
Thinking of the great war-i)arlies. 

How they came to buy his arrows. 

Could iKit fight without his arrows. 

Ah, no more such nobh^ waridors 
Could be found on earth as they were ! 
Now the men wcr<i all like women. 

Only used their tongues for weapons ! 

She was thinking of a hunter. 

From another tribe and country, 

Young and tall and very handsome, 
Who one morning, in the Spring-time, 
Came to buy her fiither’s arrows. 

Sat and rested in the wigwam, 

Lingered long about the doorway. 
Looking back as he depai*ted. 

She had heard her father ]uaise him, 
Praise his courage and his wisdom ; 
Would he come again for arrows 
To the Falls of Minnehaha ? 


On the mat her hands lay idle. 

And her ey<‘s were very dreamy. 

Through their thoughts they heard a 
footstep. 

Heard a rustling in the branches, 

And with glowing cheek and forehead, 
With the deer upon his slioulders. 
Suddenly from out the wf>odlands 
Hiawatha stood before them. 

Straight the ancient Arrow-maker 
Looked up j^vely from his labor. 

Laid aside the unfinished arrow, 

Bade him enter at the doorway, 

Sa^ng, as he rose to meet him, 

“ Hiawatha, you are welcome I ” 

At the feet of Laughing Water 
Hiawatha laid his burden, 

Threw the red deer from his shoulders ; 
And the maiden looked up at him, 
Booked up from her mat of rushes. 

Said with gentle look and accent, 


“ You are welcome, Hiawatha ! 

Very spacious was the wigwam. 

Made of deor-skin dressed and whitened, 
With the Gods of the Dacotahs 
Drawn and painted on its curtains, 

And so tall tlie doorway, hardly 
Hiawatha stooped to enter, 

Hardly touched his engle-leathei*s 
As he entered at the doorway. 

Then u})ro8c the Laughing Water, 
From the ground fair Minnehaha, 

Laid aside htu- mat unfiuislied, 

Brought forth food and set before them. 
Water brouglit them from the brooklet, 
Gave them food in i*arth<*u vessels, 

Gave them drink in bowls of bass-wood, 
Listeiieil while tin; guest was spetiking, 
Li.stenejl while her father answered. 

Hut not oiic.e her lips slie o})ened, 

Not a single word sin; uttertal. 

Yes, as in a dream she listened 
To the words of Hiawatha, 

As lie talked of old Nokoinis, 

Who ha<l nursed him in his childhood, 
As he told of his companions, 

Chibiabos, the musician, 

And the very strong man, ICwa-sind, 
And of hajipiness and phuity 
In the land of the Ojihwa 3 ^s, 

In the pleasant land aiid peaceful. 

“ After many yinirs of warfare, 

Many years of strife ainl bloodshed, 
There is peace bet.W(;en the Ojibw'ays 
And the tribe of tin; Dacotahs.” 

Thus continued Hiawatha, 

And then added, .speaking slowlj’, 

“ That this peata; may last forever. 

And our hands be clasjMMl more closely, 
And our hearts be more united. 

Give me as iny wife this maiden, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 

I.oveliest of Dacotah women ! ” 

And the ancient Airow’-maker 
i Paused a rnomtmt ere In; ainswered, 

' Smokeil a little while in sihmee, 

Looked at Hiawatha proudly, 

Fondly looked at Laughing Water, 

And made answer very gi-avely : 

“Yes, if Minnehaha wishes ; 

Let your heart speak, Minnehaha. ! ” 

And the lovely I^aughing Water 
Seemed more lovely, as she stood there, 
Neither willing nor reluctant, 

As .she went to Hiawatha, 

Softly took the seat beside him. 

While she said, and blushed to say it, 

“ I will follow you, my husband ! ” 
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This was Hiawatha’s wooing ! 

Thns it was he won the daughter 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Dacotahs ! 

From the wigwam he departed. 
Leading with him Laughing Water ; 
Hand in hand they went together. 
Through the woodland and the meadow. 
Left the old man standing lonely 
At the doorway of his wigwam. 

Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to them from the distance. 
Crying to them from afar off, 

“ Fare thee well, O Minnehaha ! ” 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Turned again unto his lal)<)r, 

Sat down by his sunny doorway. 
Murmuring to himself, and saying : 

“ Thus it is our daughtin s leave us, 
Those we love, and those who love us ! 
Just when they hav(i learned to hc'lp us. 
When we ani old and lean upon them. 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers, 
With his flut(‘ of reeds, a strangcu- 
Wanders ]njung through the village. 
Beckons to the fairest maiden, 

And she follows where he lea(ls her, 
Leaving nil things for the strangtu* ! ” 
Pleasant was the journey hoinew'ard. 
Through interminable forests, 

Over meadow, oven* mountain, 

Over river, hill, and hollow*. 

Short it seemed to Iliaw’atha, 

Tliough they journeyed very slowdy. 
Though his pace he cheeked and slack- 
ened 

To the stej^s of Laughing Water. 

Over w*ide and rushing rivers 
In his aims he l>orc the maiden ; 

Light he thought her as a feather. 

As the jdiime upon his head -gear ; 
Cleartsl the tangled pathway for her, 
Bent aside the swaying l>i*anches. 

Made at night a lodge of l>ranches. 

And a lied with Inuighs of hemlock, 

And a fire before the doorway 
VTith the dry cones of the piiie-tn*e. 

All the travelling winds went with 
them, 

O’er the meadow, through the fon\st ; 
All th(i stars of night looked at them. 
Watched with sleepless eyes their slum- 
ber ; 

From his ambush in the oak-tree 
Peejied the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Watched w’ith eajrer eyes tlie lovers ; 
And the rabbit, we Wabasao, 


Scampered from the path before them. 
Peering, peeping from his burrow. 

Sat erect upon his haunches, 

Watched with curious eyes the lovers. 

Pleasant was the journey homeward ! 
All the birds sang loud and sweetly 
Songs of happiness and heart’s-ease ; 
Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 

“ Happy are you, Hiaw’atha, 

Having such a wdfe to love you ! ” 

Sang the robin, the Opechee, 

“ Happy are you, Laughing W^ater, 
Having such a noble hiusband ! ” 

From the sky the sun beni^ant 
Looked ui>on them through the. branches, 
Saying to them, “ O my children, 

Love is sunshine, hate* is shadow. 

Life is clicckcrcid shade and sunshine, 
Rule hy love, O Hiawatha ! ” 

From the sky the moon looked at 
them, 

Fille<l the lodge, with mystic splendors, 
Whispered to tliem, “ O my children. 
Day is resthvss, night is (piiet, 

Man im])(‘i-ious, woman feeble ; 

Half is mine, although 1 follow ; 

Rule hy jailieiicc, Laiighing W’’ater ! ” 
Thus it WHS they journeyed home- 
ward ; 

Thus it was that Hiawatha 
To the lodpi of old Nokomis 
Brought the moonlight, starlight, fire- 
light, 

Brought the sunshine of liis people, 
Miiiiieliaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the w'omen 
In the land of the Dacotah.s, 

In the land of handsome women. 


XI. 

Hiawatha’s wedding-feast. 

Yotr sliall hear how Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
How the handsome Yenadizze 
Danced at Hiaw'atha’s wedding ; 

How* the gentle Chibiabos, 

He the sw'eetest of musicians. 

Sang his songs of love and longing ; 
How* lagoo, the great boaster. 

He the marvellous story-teller, 
j Told liis tales of strange adventure, 

! That the feast might be more joyous, 
j That the time might pass more gayly. 
And the guests be more contented, 
t Sumptuous was the feast Nokomis 
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Made at HiaMratha’s wedding ; 

All the bowls were made of b^-wood, 
White and polished very smoothly, 

All the spoons of horn of bison, 

Black and polished very smoothly. 

She had sent through all tlm village 
Messengers with wands of willow, 

As a sign of invitation. 

As a token of the feasting ; 

Arul the wedding guests assembled, 

(’lad in all their richest raiment, 

Kolnis of fur and belts of wampum. 
Splendid with their paint and plumage, 
Beautiful with beads and tassels. 

First they ate the sturgeon, Nalinia, 
And the pike, the Maskenozha, 

Caught and cooked by old Nokomis ; 
Then on }>emieau they feasted, 

Pemicati and buffalo marrow, 
liaiuich of deer and hump of bison. 
Yellow cakes of the Mondaiiiin, 

And the wild rioe of the river. 

But the gracious Hiawatha, 

And the lovely Laughing Water, 

And the careful old Nokomis, 

Tasted not the food bcft)i-c them, 

Only waited on the others, 

Only stiTved their guests in silence. 

And when all th<? gu<*sts liad finished, 
Old Nokomis, brisk and busy, 

From an ample poiu'.h of otter. 

Filled the red-stone pij)es for smoking 
With tobacco from the South-land, 
Mixed with bark of the red willow. 

And with herbs and leaves oC fragrance. 

Then she said, “ O Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Dance for us your merry danci‘.s. 

Dance the Beggar’s Dance to please us, 
That the feast may be more joyous. 

That the time may pass more gayly. 

And our guests be more contented ! ” 
Then the hainlsome Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
He the idle Yenadizze, 

He the meny mischief-maker, 

Whom the jwople called the Storm -Fool, 
Rose among the gue.sts assembled. 

Skilled was he in sjiorts and pastimes, 
111 the merry dance of si)ow-.shoes. 

In the play of quoits and ball-play ; 
Skilled was he in games of hazard. 

In all ^mes of skill and hazard, 
Puga.saiiig, the Bowl and rouiiter.s, 
Kuntassoo, the Game of PIuin-stone.s. 
Though the warriors called him Faint- 
Heart, 

Called him coward, Shaugodaya, 

Idler, gambler, Yenadizze, 


Little heeded he their Resting, 

Little cared he for their iiisiSts, 

For the women and the maidens 
Loved the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

He Wfis dressed in shirt of doeskin, 
White and soft, ami fringed with ermine, 
All inwrought with beatls of wampum ; 

II e. was dress(*d in deer-skin leggings. 
Fringed with hedgehog quills and ermine. 
And in moccasins of buck -skin, 

Thio.k with quills and beads embroidered. 
On his head were plumes of swan's 
down. 

On his heels were tails of foxes. 

In i>m*. hand a fan of featlu'rs. 

And a pipe was in the other. 

Barred with streaks of red and yellow, 
Streaks of blue ami bright vt'rniilion, 
Shone the face of Ikiu-lhik-Keewis. 

From his foreheail fell his tnvsses. 
Smooth, and parted like a woman’s. 
Shining bright with oil, and plaited. 
Hung with braids of scented grasses. 

As among the guests asscmbletl. 

To the sound of flutes and singing, 

To the sound of <iriiins and vou'-es. 

Rose the handsome l*am-Puk-Keewis, 
And began his mystic dances. 

First he danced a solemn measure, 
Very slow in .step and gesture, 

III and out among the jdne-tree.s, 
Through the shadows and the sunshine, 
Treading softly like a panther. 

Then more .swiftly and still swifter, 
Whirling, sidimiiig round in circles, 
Leaping o’er tht^ guests assembled, 
E<ldying round and round thr? \yigw'am, 
Till the leave.s w<‘nt whirling witn him. 
Till the dust ami W’iinl together 
Swept in eddies round about him. 

Then along the .sandy margin 
f)f the lake, the Big-Sea- Water, 

On he sped with frenzietl gestures, 
Stamped mion the- .sand, and tossed it 
Wildly in the air around him ; 

Till the wind betaime a whirlwind. 

Till the .sand was blown and .sift<*d 
Like great snowdrifts o’er the landscape, 
Heaping all tluj shores with Sand Dunes, 
Sand Hill.s of the Nagow Wudjoo ! 

Thu.s tin* merry Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Danced ids Beggttr’.s Dance to please 
them. 

And, returning, sat down laughing 
There among the guests assembled, 

Sa^ and fanned himself w^renely 
With his fan of turkey-feathezi. 
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Then they said to Chibiabos, I 

To the friend of Hiawatha, j 

To the sweetest of all singers, 

To the best of all musicians, 

** Sing to us, O Chibiabos ! 

Songs of love and songs of longing, 

That the feast may be more joyous. 

That the time may pass more gayly. 

And our guests bo more contented ! ” 

And the gentle Chibiabos j 

Sang in accents sweet and tender, | 

Sang in tones of deep emotion, | 

^ngs of love and songs of longing ; 
Looking still at Hiawatha, 

Looking at fair Laughing Water, 

Sang he softly, sang in this wise : 

‘ * Onaway ! Awake, beloved ! 

Thou the wild-flower of the forest ! 

Thou the wild-bird of tlu* prairie ! 

Thou with eyes so soft and fuwn-likc ! 

“ Jf thou only lookest at me, 

I am hampy, 1 am hapjjy. 

As the liUcs of the* })rairie. 

When they feel the dew' upon them ! 

“ Sweet thy breath is as the fragrance 
Of the wdld-flowers in the morning. 

As their fragrance is at evening. 

In the Moon when leaves arc falling. 

“ Does not all the hloo<l within me 
Leap to meet thee, leni» to meet thee. 

As the springs to meet the sunshine, 

In the Moon when nights are hrighh'st ? 

‘‘Onaway ! my heart sings to thee. 
Sings with joy when thou art near me. 
As the sighing, singing hraiiches 
In the pleasant Moon of Strawh«‘rries ! 

“When tluni art not please<l, beloved. 
Then my heart is sad and darkened. 

As the shilling river darkens 
When the clouds drop shadows on it ! 

“ Wlien thou smilest, my beloved. 
Then my troubled heart is brightened, j 
As in sunshine gleam the ripjdes 
That the cold wind makes in rivers. 
“Smiles the earth, and smile the 
waters. 

Smile the cloudle.ss skies above us. 

But I lose the way of smiling 
When thou art no longer near me ! 

“ I rovself, myself ! behold me ! 

Blood of my heating heart, behold me ! 
O awake, awake, beloved ! 

Onaway ! aw ake, Ijeloved ! ” 

Thus the gentle Chibiabos 
Sang bis song of love and longing ; 

Alia lagoo, the great boaster. 

He the marvellous story-teller. 


He the friend of old Nokomis, 

Jealous of the sweet musician, 

Jealous of the applause they gave him. 
Saw in all the eyes around him, 

Saw in all their looks and gestures. 
That the wedding guests assembled 
Longed to hear his pleasant stories. 
His immeasurable falsehoods. 

Very boastful was lagoo ; 

Never heard he an adventure 
But himself had met a greater ; 
j Never any deed of daring 
[ But himself had done a bolder ; 
j Never any marvellous story 1 
■ But himself could tell a stranger. 

I Would you listen to his boasting, 
j Would yen only give him credence. 

No one ever shot an arrow 
Half so far and high as he had ; 

Ever caught so many fishes, 

Ever killed so many reindeer, 

Ever tiuj)pcd so many beaver ! 

None could run so fast as he could, 
None could dive so deep as be could, 
None could swim so far as he t:ould; 
None had made so many journeys. 
None had seen so many w'onders. 

As this wonderful lagoo, 

As this marvellous story-teller ! 

Thus his name became a by-word 
Ami a jest among the peopltj ; 

And whene’er a boastful hunter 
lhaised his own address too highly, 

Or a warrior, lioine returning. 

Talked too much of his achievements. 
All his hearers cried, “ lagoo ! 

Here ’s lagoo come among us ! " 

He it was who carved the cradle 
Of the little Hiawatha, 

Carved its framew'ork out of linden, 
Bound it strong with reindeer sinews ; 
He it was wdio taught him later 
How' to make his bows and arrows. 
How to make the bows of ash-tree, 

I And the arrows of the oak-tree, 
j So among the guests assembled 
At my Hiawatha’s w’edding 
Sat lagoo, old and ugly. 

Sat the marvellous story-teller. 

And they said, “O good lagoo, 

; Tell us now a tale of wonder, 

1 Tell us of some strange adventure, 
j That the feast may be more joyous, 
i That the time may pass more gayly, 

I And our guests be more contented ! ” 

! And lagoo answered straightway, 

1 “ You shdl hear a talc of wonder. 
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You shall hear the strange adventures 
Of Osseo, the Magician^ 

From the Evening Star descended.” 


XII. 

THE SON OP THE EVENING STAR. 

( 'AN it be the sun descending 
O’er the level plain of water ? 

Or the Red Swan floating, flying, 
Wounded by the magic arrow. 

Staining all the waves with crimson. 
With the crimson of its life-blood. 
Filling all the air with splendor. 

With the splendor of its plumage ? 

Yes ; it is the sun descending. 

Sinking down into the water ; 

All the sky is stained with purple. 

All the water flushed with crimson ! 

No ; it is the Red Swan floating. 

Diving down beneath the water ; 

To the sky its wings aie lifted, 

With its blood the waves are reddened ! 

Over it the Star of Evening 
Melts and trembles through the purple, 
Hangs suspended in the twilight. 

No ; it is a bead of wampum 
On the robes of the Great Spirit, 

Ah he passes through the twilight, 
Walks in silence through the luHivens. 

This with joy befield lagoo 
And he said in haste : ** Behold it ! 

See the sacred Star of Evening ! 

You shall hear a tale of wonder, 

Hear the story of Osseo, 

Son of the Evening Star, Osseo ! 

** Once, in days no more remembered. 
Ages nearer the beginning, 

When the heavens were closer to us. 
And the Gods were more familiar. 

In the North-land lived a hunter. 

With ten young and comely daugh- 

Tall and lithe as wands of willow ; 

Only Oweenee, the youngest, 

She the wilful and the wayward. 

She the silent, dreamy maiden, 

Was the fairest of the sisters. 

“ All these women married warriors. 
Married brave and haughty husbands ; 
Only Oweenee, the youngest, 

^Jighed and flouted aU her lovers. 

All her young and handsome suitors, 
then married old Osseo, 

Old Oeseo, poor and ugly. 
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Broken with age and weak with cough- 

Always coughing like a sq^uirrel, 

“ Ah, but beautiful within him 
Was the spirit of Osseo, 

From the Evening Star doscende<i, 

Star of Evening, Star of Woman, 

Star of tenderness ami passion ! 

All its fire was in his bosom. 

All its beauty in his s])irit, 

All its mystery in liia being, 

All its splendor in his language ! 

And her lovers, the rejected, 
Handsome men witli belts of wampum, 
Handsome men with ywiint and feathers, 
Pointed at her in derision, 

Followed her with jest and laughter. 

But she sfiid : ‘ I care not for you. 

Care not for your belts of wampum, 

Care not for your paint and feathers, 
(^are not for your jests ami laughter ; 

I am ha}>py with Osseo ! ’ 

Once to some great feast invited. 
Through the damp ami dusk of evening 
Walked togc'tlier the ten sisters, 

Walked together witli their husbands ; 
Slowly folJoAved old Osseo, 

With fair Oweenee beside him ; 

All the others chatted gayly, 

These two only walked in silence, 

“ At the western sky Osseo 
Gaz<ul intent, as if imjiloring. 

Often stoppc'd nml gazed imploring 
z\t the trembling Star of Evening, 

At the tender Star of Woman ; 

And they heard him murmur softly, 

* showain nG)ncshi}iy Nosal 
Pity, pity me, my father ! ’ 

“ ‘ Listen ! ’ said the eldest sister, 

‘ He is praying to his father ! 

What a pity that the old man 
Does not stumble in the pathway, 

Does not break his neck by falling ! ' 
And they laughed till all the forest 
Rang with their unseemly laiighter. 

“ On their pathway through the wood- 
lands 

Lay an oak, by storms uprooted, 

Lay the great trunk of an oak-tree, 
Buried half in leaves and mosses, 
Mouldering, crumbling, huge and hol- 
low. 

And Osseo, when be saw it. 

Gave a shout, a cry of anguish, 

Leaped into its yawning cavern, 

At one end went in an old man, 

Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ui^y \ 
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From the other came a young man, | 
Tall and straight and strong and hand- 
some. 

** Thus Osseo was transfigured, 

Thus restored to youth and beauty ; 

But, alas for good Osseo, 

And for Oweenee, the faithful ! 
Strangely, too, was she transfigured. 
Changed into a weak old woman, 

With a staff she tottered onwaid. 
Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly ! 

And the sisters and their husbands 
Laughed until the echoing forest 
Rang with their unseemly laughter. 

“But Osseo turned not from her. 
Walked with slower step beside her, 
Took her hand, as brown and withered 
As an oak-leaf is in Winter, 

Called her sweetheart, Nenemoosha, 
Soothed her with soft words of kindnes.s, 
Till they reached the lodge of feasting, 
Till they sat down in the wigwam. 
Sacred to the Star of Evening, 

To the tender Star of Woman. 

“Wrapt in visions, lost in dreaming, 
At the bancpiet sat Osseo ; 

All were meiTy, nil were happy. 

All were joyous but Osseo. 

Neither nwd nor drink he tasted. 
Neither did he s|)euk nor listen, 

But as one bewildered sat he, 

Looking dreamily ami sadly. 

First at Oweenee, then upward 
At the gleaming sky above them. 

“ Then a voice was heard, a wdiisper. 
Coming from the starry distance. 

Coming from the emptj' vastue.s.s, 

Low, and musical, and tender ; 

And the voice said : ‘ O Osseo ! 

O my son, my l>est beloved ! 

Broken are the sfiells that bound you. 
All the charms of the magicians, 

All the magic powers of evil ; 

Come to me ; ascend, Osseo ! 

“ ‘Taste the food that stands before 
you : 

It is blessed and enchanted, 

It has magic virtues in it, 

It will change you to a spirit. 

AU: jrour bowls and all your kettles 
Shall be wood and clay no longer ; 

But the bowls be changed to wampum. 
And the kettles shall be silver ; 

They shall shine like shells of scarlet, 
like the fixe shall gleam and glimmer. 

“ ‘ And the women shall no longer 
Bear the dreary doom of labor. 


But be changed to birds, and glisten 
With the beauty of the starli^t. 
Painted with the dusky splendors 
Of the skies and clouds of evening 1 * 

“What Osseo heard as whispers. 
What as w'ords he comprehended, 

Was but music to the others, 

Music as of birds afar off, 

Of the whii)poorwill afar off. 

Of the lonely Wawonaissa 
Singing in the darksome forest. 

“Then the lodge began to tremble, 
Straight began to shake and tijt'mble. 
And they fdt it rising, rising, • 

Slowly through the air ascending. 

From the darkness of the tree-tops 
Forth into the dewy starlight, 

Till it passed the tojuuost branches ; 
And behold ! tlie wooden dishes 
All w’ere clianged to shells of .scarlet ! 
And behold ! Oie earthen kettles 
All w'ere changed to bowls of silver ! 
And the roof-poles of the w’igwam 
Were a.s glittering rods of silver, 

And the loof of bark upon them 
As the shilling sliards of beetles. 

“Then Osseo gaze^d uroiind him, 

And he saw the nine fair sisters, 

All the sisters and their husbands, 
Changed to birds of vaiious plumage. 
Some W(*re jays and some were mag- 
pi(‘s, 

Others thruslies, otlrers blackbirds ; 

And they hopxied, and sang, and twit- 
tered. 

Perked and fluttered all their feathers. 
Strutted in their .shining plumage, 

And their tails like fans unfolded. 

“Only Oweenee, the youngest, 

Was not changed, but sat in silence. 
Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly, 
Looking sadly at the others ; 

Till Osseo, gazing upward. 

Gave another cry of anguish. 

Such a cry as he had uttered 
By the oak-tree in the forest. 

“ Then returned her youth and beauty, 
And her soiled and tattered garments 
Were transformed to robes of ermine, 
And her staff became a feather, 

Yes, a shining silver feather ! 

“ And again the wigwam trembled, 
Swayed and rushed through airy currents, 
Through transparent cloud and vapor, 
And amid celestial splendors 
On the Evening Star alighted. 

Am a snow-flake falls on snow-flake. 
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As a leaf drops on a river, 

As the thistle-down on water. 

“Forth with cheerful words of wel- 
come 

Came the father of Osseo, 

He with radiant locks of silver. 

He w’ith eyes serene and tender. 

And he said : ‘ My son, Osseo, 

Hang the cage of birds you bring there. 
Hang the cage with rods of silver. 

And the bircls with glistening feathers. 
At the doorway of my wigwam.’ 

“ At the door lie hung the bird-cage. 
And they entered in and gladly 
Listened to Osseo’s father. 

Ruler of the Star of Evening, 

As he said : * O my Os.seo ! 

I have had compassion on yon. 

Given you back your youth and beauty, 
Intt> birds of various plumage 
Changed your sistei-s and their huslKinds; 
Clianged them thus because they mocked 
you 

In the figure of the old man, 

In that aspect sad and wrinkled. 

Could not s(;e yf>ur heart of passion, 
Could not see your youth immorbil ; 
Only Oweenee, the faithful, 

Saw your naked heart and loved you. 
“*ln the lodg<^ that glimmers yon- 
der, 

In the little star that twinkles 
Through the vapors,' on the l(3ft hand, 
Liv»*s the envious Evil Spirit, 

The Wabeno, the magician. 

Who transformed you to an old man. 
Take heed lest his beams fall on you. 

For the rays he darts around him 
Are the power of his enchantment. 

Are the arrows that he uses.’ 

“Many years, in peace and quiet. 

On the peaceful Star of Evening 
Dwelt Osseo with his father ; 

Many years, in song and flutter. 

At the doorway of the wngwam, 

Hung the cage with rods of silver. 

And fair Oweenee, the faithful, 

Bore a son unto Osseo, 

With the beauty of his mother, 

With the courage of liis father. 

“ And the boy mw up and prospered. 
And Os^o, to delight him. 

Made him little bows and arrows, 

Opened the great cage of silver, 

And let loose his aunts and uncles, 
those birds with glossy, feathens, 

Fia- his little son to woot at. 


Round and round they wheeled and 
darted. 

Filled the Evening Star with music, 
With their songs of joy and freedom ; 
Filled the Evening Star with splendor. 
With the fluttering of their plumage ; 
Till the b<iy, the little hunter, 

Bent his bow and shot an arrow, 

Shot a swift and fatal arrow, 

And a bird, with shining fcathei’s, 

At his feet fell wounded soivly. 

“ But, O wondrous transformation ! 

’I’ was no bird h«} siiw before liim, 

*T was a beautiful young woman. 

With the arrow in her iKisoin ! 

When her blood fell on the planet. 
On the sacnid Star of Evening, 

Broken was the sjiell of magic. 

Powerless was the strange euchaiitmeut, 
And the youth, the fearless bowman 
Suddenly felt himself descending, 

Held by unseen hands, but sinking 
Downward through the empty spatuis, 
Downward through the clouds and va- 
pors, 

Till he rested on an island, 

On an island, green and grassy, 

Yonder in the Big-Sea- Water. 

“ After him he saw descumding 
All the birds with shining feathers, 
Fluttering, falling, wafte<l downward. 
Like the painted leaves of Autumn ; 

And the lodge witli poles of silver. 

With its roof like wings of beetles, 

Like the shining sliards of beetles, 

By the winds of heaven ujilifted, 

Slowly sank upon the island. 

Bringing back the good Osseo, 

Bringing Oweenee, the faithful. 

“ Then the birds, again transfigured. 
Reassumed the shajK? of mortals, 

Took their shape, but not their stature ; 
They remained as lattle People, 
lake the pygmies, the Puk-Wudjies, 

And on pleasant nights of Summer, 
When the Evening Star was shining, 
Hand in hand they danced together 
On the island's craggy headlands, 

On the sand-beach low and level. 

“Still their glittering lodge is seen 
there. 

On the tranquil Summer evenings, 

And upon the shore the fisher 
Sometimes hears their happy voices, 

Sees them dancing in the starlight ! " 
When the story was completed. 

When the wondronic was ended. 
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Looking round upon his listeners, j 
Solemnly lagoo added : 

“There are great men, I have known 
such, 

Whom their people understand not, 
Whom they even make a jest of, 

Scoff and jeer at in derision. 

From the story of Osseo 

Let us learn tne fate of jesters ! ” 

All the wedding guests delighted 
Listened to the marvellous stor}', 
Listened laughing and applauding. 

And they whispered to each other : 

“ Does he mean hiinscdf, 1 wonder ? 

And are we the aunts and uncles ? ” 

Then again sang Chibiahos, 

Sang a song of love and longing. 

In those accents sw(^ct and tender. 

In those tones of pensive sadness. 

Sang a maiden’s lamentation 
For her lover, her Algompiin. 

“ When 1 think of my beloved, 

Ah me ! think of my beloved, 

When my heart is thinking of him, 

O my sweetheart, my Algompdn ! 

“Ah me ! when 1 parted from him. 
Hound my neck he hung the wampum. 
As n pledge, the snow-white wampum, 

O my sw'eetheart, my Algonquin ! 

. “1 will go with you, he whi.si)ere<I, 

Ah mo ! to your native country ; 

Let me go with you, he wliispered, 

O my sweetheart, my Algompiin ! 

“Faraway, away, 1 answered, 

Very far away, I answered. 

Ah me ! is my native country, 

Omy sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

“When I looked hack to behold him, 
Where we parted, to behold him. 

After me he still was gazing, 

O my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

“ By the tree he still was standing, 

By the fallen tree was standing, 

Tnat had dropped into the water, 

O my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

“When 1 think of my l>eloved. 

Ah me ! think of my beloved. 

When my heart is thinking of him. 

O my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! ” 

Such was Hiawatha’s Wedding, 

Such the dance of Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Such the story of lagoo. 

Such the soni^ of Chibiabos ; 

Thus the wedding banquet ended. 

And the wedding guests departed, 
Living Hiawatha happy 
With the night and Minnehaha. 


XIII. 

BLESSING THE CORNFIELDS. 

Sing, O Song of Hiawatha, 

Of the happy days that followed, 

In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and jieaceful ! 

Sing the mysteries of Mondamin, 

Sing the Blessing of the Cornfields ! 

Buried was the bloody hatchet. 

Buried was the dreadful war-club, 
Buried W'ere all w^arlike w'eapbns^ 

And the war-cry w’as forgotten. 

Tbere w'as peace among the nations ; 
Unmolested roved the hunters, 

Built the birch canoe for sailing, 

(’aught the fish in lake and riv'er. 

Shot the deer and trappinl the beaver ; 
Unmolested worked the w omen, 

Made their sugar from the maple. 
Gathered wild lice in the meadow's. 
Dressed the skins of deer and beaver. 

All around tlie happy village 
Stood the maize-fields, green and shin 

Waved the green plumes of Mondamin, 
Waved liis soft and sunny tresses. 
Filling all the land wuth jilenty. 

’T wa.s the W’omen wdio in Spring, 
time 

Planted the broad fields and fruitful, 
Buried in the earth Mondamin ; 

’T w'as the women w'ho in Autumn 
Stripped the 5 'ellow- husks of harvest, 
Stripped th(^ garments from Mondamin, 
Even lus Hiawatha taught them. 

Once, when all the maize was planted, 
Hiawatha, wise and thoughtful, 

Spake and .said to Minnehaha, 

To his wife, the Laughing Water : 

“You shall bless to-night the cornfields, 
Draw a magic circle round them. 

To protect them from destruction, 

Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
Wageinin, the thief of cornfields, 
Painiosaid, w’ho steals the maize-ear ! 

‘ ‘ In the night, w’hen all is silence, 

In the night, when all is darkness. 
When the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
Shuts the doors of all the wigwams, 

So that not an e^r can hear you, 

So that not an eye can see yop. 

Rise up from your bed in silence. 

Lay aside your garments wholly. 

Walk around the fields you plimted. 
Hound the borders of the cornfields. 
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Corered by your tresses only. 

Robed witb darkness as a garment. 

“Thus the fields shall be more fruitful, 
And the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them, 

So that neither blight nor mildew. 
Neither burrowing worm nor insect, 
Shall pass o’er the magic circle ; 

Not the dr^on-fly, Kwo-ne-she, 

Nor the spider, Subbekashe, 

Nor the grasshopper, Pah-puk -keens, 
Nor the. mighty caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana, with the bear-skin. 
King of all the caterpillars ! ” 

Oil the tree-tops near the cornfields 
Sat the hungry crows and ravens, 
Kabgahgee, the King of Ravens, 

With his band of black marauders. 

And they laughed at Hiawatha, 

Till the tree-tops shook with laughter, 
With their melancholy laughter. 

At the words of Hiawatha. 

“ Hear him ! ” said they ; “ hear the Wise 
Man, 

Hear the ]>lots of Hiawatlia ! ” 

When the noiseless night dosccmded 
Broad and dark o’(;r field and forest. 
When the mournful Wawonaissa, 
Sorrowing .sang among the hemlocks, 
And the Spirit of Sleen, Nepahvvin, 

Shut the doors of all the wigwams, 

From her ht'd rose Laughing Water, 

Ijsid aside her garment.s wholly. 

And with darkness clothed and guarded, 
rna.shamed and unaftVighted, 

Walked securely round the cornfields. 

Drew tlie sacred, magic circle 

Of her footprints round the e.ornfields. 

No one but the Midnight only 
Saw her beauty in the darkness, 

No one but the Wawonaissa 
Heard the panting of her bosom ; 
Guskewau, the darkness, wiapped her 
Closely in his sacred mantle. 

So that none might see lier beauty, 

So that none might boast, “ I saw her ! ” 

On the morrow, as the day dawned, 
Rahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 
Gathered all his bla^ marauders, 

Crows and blackbirds, jays and ravens, 
Clamorous on the dusky tree-tops, 

And descended, fast and fearless, 

On the fields of Hiawatha, 

On the grave of the Mondamin. 

** We will drag Mondamin,” said they, 
“ From the mve where he is buried, 
Spite of all magic circles 


Laughing Water draws araund it, 

Spite of all the saci'ed footprints 
Minnehaha stamps upon it ! ” 

But the wary lliawatha, 

Ever thoughtful, careful, watchful, 

Had o’erheard the scornful laughter 
When tliey mocked him from the tree^ 
tops. 

“ Kaw !’^ he said, “ my friends the ra- 
vens ! 

Kabgahgee, my King of Ravens ! 

1 will teach you all a lesson 
That shall not b<! soon forgotten ! ” 

He had risen Ix^fore the daybreak. 

He had spread o'er all the cornfields 
Snares to catch the black marauders. 
And was lying now in ambusih 
In the neigh l)oring grove of nine- trees, 
Waiting f«)r the crows and blackbirds. 
Waiting for the jays and ravens. 

Soon they came xvith caw and clamor. 
Rush of wings and cry of voices, 

To their w’ork of devastation, 

Settling down upon the cornfields, 
Delving dec']) w’itli bi^ak and talon, 

For the body of Mondamin. 

And with all their ci'aft and cunning, 
All their skill in wiles of warfare, 

They p*rceived no danger near tliem, 
Till their claws became entangled, 

Till they found themselves imprisoned 
In tlie snares of Hiaw’alha. 

From his j>lacc of umbu.sh came he, 
Striding terrible among them. 

And 80 awful was his aspect 
That the brav(*st quailed with terror. 
Without merry he destroyed them''*’*' 
Right and left, by tens and twenties, 
And tlieir wretched, lifeless bodies 
Hung aloft on poles for .scarecrows 
Round the consecrated cornfields, 

As a signal of hi.s vengeance, 

As a w'aming to marauders. 

Only Kabgahgee, the leader, 
Kabgahgee, the King of Ravens, 

He alone w’as spared anjong them 
As a hostage for his people. 

With his prisoner - string he bound 
him, 

Led him captive to his wigwam. 

Tied him fast with cords of elm-bark 
To the ridge-i>ole of his wigwam. 

“ Kahgahgee, my raven ! ” said he, 
“You the leader of the robbers. 

You the plotter of this mischief, 

The contriver of this outrage, 

I will keep you, I will hold you, 
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And the meaning of the symbol, 

I will come and sit beside you 
In the mystery of ray passion ! ” 

Then two fibres, man and woman, 
Standing hand in hand together 
With their hands so clasped together 
That they seem in one united. 

And the words thus represented 
“Are, “ I see your heart within you, 

^\nd your cheeks are red with blushes ! ’ 

* Next the maiden on an island, 

'In the centre of an island ; 

And the song this shape suggested 
Was, “Though you were at a distance, 
Were upon some far-off island. 

Such tht^ spell I east uiK)n you, 

Sutdi the magic X)ower of passion, 

1 could straightway draw you to me ! ’* 
Then the liguie of the maiden 
Sleeping, and the lover n(‘ar her, 
Whispering to her in her slumbers, 
Saying, “Though you wen; far from me 
In the land of Sleep and Silence, 

Still the voice of lov(! would reach you ! ” 
And the last of all the figures 
Was a heart within a eirehs 
Drawn within a magic circle ; 

And the image had this meaning : 

“ Naked lies your heart before nie. 

To your naked heart I whisyier ! ” 

Thus it was that Hiawatha, 

In his wisdom, taught the people 
All the mysteries of ]»ainting. 

All the art of Picture-Writing, 

On the smooth bark of th<? birch-tree, 
On the white skin of the reindeer. 

On the grave-posts of the village. 


XV. 

Hiawatha’s lamentation. 

In those days the Evil Spirits, 

All the Manitos of mischief. 

Fearing Hiaw'atha’s wisdom, 

And his love for Chibiabos, 

Jealous of their faithful friendshi]». 
And their noble words and actions. 
Made at length a league against them. 
To molest them and ilestroy them. 

Hiawatha, wise and wary, 

Often said to Chibiabos, 

“ O my brother ! do not leave me. 
Lest Hie Evil Spirits harm you ! ” 
Chibiabos, young and heedless, 
lAnghing shook nis coal-black tresses, 


Answered ever sweet and childliks, 

“ Do not fear for me, O brother ! 

Harm and evil come not near me 1 ” 

Once when Peboan, the Winter, 
Roofed with ice the Big-Sea- Water, 

When tlie snow-flakes, whirling down 
ward. 

Hissed among the withered oak -leaves, 
Changed the pine-trees into wigVr’ams, 
Covered all the earth with silence, — 
Armed with arrows, shod wich snow- 
shoes, 

Heeding not his brother’s waining, 
Fearing not the Evil Spirits, ' 

Forth to hunt the deer wdth antlers 
All alone went Chibiabos. 

Right across the Big-Sea-Water 
Sprang with s))eed the de<T before him. 
AVith the wind and snow he followed, 
O’er the treacherous ice he followed, 
Wild with all tlie fierce commotion 
And the rapture of the hunting. 

But beneath, the Evil Sjiirits 
Lay in ambush, waiting for him. 

Broke the treacherous icc beneath him, 
Dragged him downward to the bottom, 
Buried in the sand his body. 

I'liktabee, the god of water, 

He the god of the Dacotahs, 

Drowned him in the de<*p abysses 
Of the lake of Citehe Gurnee. 

From the headlands Hiawatha 
Sent forth such a wail of anguish, 

Such a fearful lamentation. 

That the l)i.son paused to listen. 

And the wolves howled from the praiiies, 
And the thunder in the distance 
Starting answered “ Baini-wawa ! ” 

Then his face with black he }»ainted. 
With his robe his head he covered, 

In his wigwam sat lamenting, 

Seven long weeks he sat lamenting. 
Uttering still this moan of sorrow : — 

“ He is dead, the sweet musician ! 

He the sweetest of all singers ! 

He has gone from us forever, 

He lias moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music. 

To the Master of all singing ! 

O my brother, Chibiabos ! ’ 

And the melancholy fir-trees 
Waved their dark green fans above 
him. 

Waved their purple cones above him. 
Sighing with nim to console him. 
Mingling with his lamentation 
Their complaining, their lamenting. 
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Game the Spring, and all the forest j 
Looked in vain for Chibiabos ; i 

Sighed the rivulet, Sebowisha, 

Sighed the rushes in the meadow. 

From the tree-tops sang the blue- 
bird, 

Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 
“Chibiabos! Chibiabos! 

He is dead, the sweet iniisieiaii I ’’ 

From the wigwam sang the robin, 

Sang the robin, tlui Opecdiee, 

“ Chibiabos ! Chibiabos ! 

He is dead, the sweetest singer ! ” 

And at night through all the forest 
Went the whippoorwill complaining. 
Wailing went the Wawonaissa, 
“Chibiabos 1 Chibiabos I 
He is dead, the sweet iimsician ! 

He the sweetest of all singtus ! ” 

Then the imxlicine-men, the M<Hlas, 
The inagieians, the WaK nos, 

And the Jossakeeds, the proplnds, 

Came to visit Hiawatha. ; i 

Built a Sacred Lodge beside him, 

To appease him, to console him, 

Walked in .silent, grave oroce.ssioii, 
Bearing each a pouch of Inaling, 

Skin of beaver, lynx, or otter, 

Filhnl with magic roots and simples, 
F’illed with very potent medicines. 

When he heard their steps appioach- 
ing, 

Hiawatha ceased lanumting, 

Called no more on Chibiabos ; 

Naught he questioned, naught he aij- 
s^vereci. 

But his moiimful hoful iimiovercd. 

From his face the mourning colors 
Washed he slowly ainl in .silence. 

Slowly and in silence followt*<l 
Onward to the Sacred Wigwam. 

There a magic drink they gave him. 
Made of Nahma-wu.sk, the spearmint, 
And Wabeiio-wusk, tlie yarrow, 

Roots of power, and herbs of healing ; 
Beat their drums, and shook their rat- 
tles ; 

Chanted singly and in choru.s, 

Mystic tongs like these, they chanted. 

“ I myself, myself ! l>ehold me ! 

'T is the great Gray Eagle talking ; 

Come, ye white crows, come and hear 
him I 

The loud-speaking thunder helps me ; 
All the unseen spirits help me ; 

I can hear their voicea calling, 

All around the sky 1 hear them ! 


I can blow you strong, my brother, 

I can heal you, Hiawatha ! ” 

“ Hi-au-ha I ” replied the chorus. 

Way -ha- way ! ” the mystic clnirus. 

“Friends of mine are all the servients ! 
Hear me shake my skin of Inui-hawk ! 
Mahug, the white loon, 1 eaii kill him ; 

1 can slioot your heart and kill it ! 

I can blow you strong, my brother, 

1 can heal you, Hiawatha* 1 ’’ 

“ Hi-au-ha ! ” replied the chorus. 

“ Way-ha-way I ” the mystic chorus, 

“ 1 myself, myself I the proidiet ! 
When 1 speak the wigwam triunbles, 
Shakes the Sacred Lodge with terror, 
Hainls unseen begin to shake it I 
Wlnm I walk, the sky 1 tread on 
Bends and makes a noi.st' beneath me ! 

I can blow you strong, iny brother I 
Ris<^ and sja ak, (> Hiawatha ! ” 

“ lli-au-ha ! ” replied the chorus, 
“Way-ha-way !” the mystic chorus. 
Then they shook iheir inediciiie- 
])ou(*hos 

0’e.r the head of Hiawatha, 

Danced their medicine-dance around 
him ; 

And upstarting wild and haggard, 

Like a man from dreams awTik cried, 

He wa.s healed of all his madness. 

A.s the clouds are swept from heaven, 
Straightway from his brain departed 
All his moody mehmeholy ; 

As tins ie.e is swept from rivers. 
Straightway from his heart dejiarted 
All hi.s sorrow and afflietion. 

Then they summoned Chibiabos 
From liis grave bern-ath the waters. 
From tlie sands of Gitche Oiiniee 
Suiniiwmed Hiawatha’s l)rother. 

And so mighty was the magic 
Of that cry and invocation. 

That he. lieard it ns he lay there 
Underneath the Big- Sea- Water ; 

From the sarni he rose and listened, 
Heard the mu.sie and the .singing, 

Came, obedient to the .summons. 

To the doorway of the wigwam. 

But to enter they forbade him. 

Through a chink a coal they gave him. 
Through the door a burning fire-brand ; 
Ruler in the I^nd of Spirits, 

Ruler o’er the dead, they made him, 
Telling him a fire to kindle 
For all those that died thereafter, 
Camp-fires for their night encampments 
On their solitary journey 
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To the kin^om of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter. 

From the village of his childhood, 
From the home»< of those who knew him, 
Passing silent through the forest, 

Like a smoke-wreath wafted sideways, 
Slowly vanished Chibiabos ! 

Where he passed, the branches moved 
not, 

Where he trod, the grosses bent not, 
And the fallen leaves of last year 
Made no sound beneath his footsteps. 

Four whole days he journeyed onward 
Down the patliway of the (lead men ; 

On the dead-man’s strawberry feasted. 
Crossed the melaiieholy river, 

On the swinging log he crossed it, 

Came unb) the Lake of Silver, 

In the Stone Canoe was carritul 
To the Islands of the Hlessed, 

To the land of ghosts and shadows. 

On that journey, moving slowly, 
Many w’eary spirits saw he. 

Panting under heavy burdens, 

Laden with war-clubs, bow's and arrows, 
Robes of fur, and j>ots and ketth*s. 

And with food that friends ha<l given 
For that solitary journey. 

“Ay ! why do the living,” sahl they, 
“ Lay such heavy burdens on ii.s ! 

Better were it to go naked, 

Better were it to go fasting, 

Than to b<*ar such heavy burdens 
On our long and wear>' journey ! ” 

Forth then issued Hiawatha, 
Wandered eastward, wandered westward. 
Teaching men the use of .siini»les 
And the antidotes for poisons, 

And the cure of all diseases. 

Thus was first made known to mortals 
All the mystery of Medamin, 

All the sacreii art of healing. 


XVI. 

PAV-l’lIK-KEEWIS. 

You shall hear how Pan-Puk-Keewis 
He, the handsome Yenadizze, 

Whom the people calleil the Storm Fool, 
Vexed the village with disturlwuice ; 
You shall hear of all his mischief. 

And his flight from Hiawatha,^ 

And his wondrous transmigrations. 

And the end of his adventures. 

On the shoms of Qttohe Gumee, 


On the dunes of Na^w Wndjoo, 

By the shining Big-Sea- Water 
Stood the lodge of Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

It was he who in his frenzy 
Whirled these drifting sands together, 
On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo, 

When, among the guests assembled. 

He so merrily and madly 
Danced at Hiawatha’s wedding, 

Danced the Beggar’s Dance to please 
them. 

Now, in search of new adventures, 
J’lxun his lodge went Pau-I*uk-Keewis, 
(’ame with speed into the village, 

Found the young men all assembled 
In the lodge of old lagoo, 

LLstening to his monstrous stories, 

To his wonderful adventures. 

He was tt'lling them the story 
Of Ojeeg, the Summer-Maker, 

How he made a hole in heaven. 

How he climl»ed up into heaven, 

And let out the summer-weather. 

The perpetual, pheasant Summer ; 

How tin* Otter first essnyed it ; 

How tlie Beaver, Lynx, and Badger 
Tried in turn the great achievement, 
From the summit of the mountain 
Smote their fists against the heavens, 
Smote against the sk}' their foreheads, 
(hacked the sky, but could not break it ; 
How the Wolverine, uprising, 

Mud<* him ready for the encounter. 

Bent his knees down, like a squirrel, 
Drt‘w his arms back, like a cricket. 

“Once be leaped,” said old lagoo, 
“Once he leaped, and lo ! above him 
Belli the sky, as ice in rivers 
When the waters rise beneath it ; 

Twice he h'ajied, and lo ! above him 
Cracked the sky, as ice in rivers 
When the fresht‘t is at highest ! 

Thrice he leaped, and lo ! above him 
Broke the shattered sky asunder. 

And h<^ disiipi>eared W'itliin it, 

And Ojeeg, the Fisher Weasel, 

With a bound went in l»ebind him ! ” 

“ Hark yon ! ” shouted Pau-Puk-Kee- 
wis 

As he entered at the doorway ; 

“ I am tired of all this talking, 

Tired of old lagoo’s stories. 

Tired of Hiawatha’s wisdom. 

Here is something to amuse you, 

Better than this endless talking.” 

Then from out his pouch of wolf-skin 
Forth he drew, with solemn manner, 
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All the game of Bowl and Counters, 
Pugasaing, with thirteen pieces. 

White on one side were they painted. 
And vermilion on the other ; 

Two Kenabeeks or great serpents, 

Two luinewug or wedge-men, 

One great war-club, Pugainaugun, 

And one slender fish, the Keego, 

Four round pieces, Ozawabeeks, 

And three Sneshebwug or ducklings. 

All were made of bone and painted. 

All except the Ozawabeeks ; 

'riiese were brass, on one side burnished. 
And were black ujk>u the other. 

In a wooden bowl he placed them. 
Shook and jostled them together. 

Threw them on the ground Ixifore him. 
Thus exclaiming and exjdaining : 

“ IUmI .side, up are all the piee.e.s. 

And one. great Kenaheek standing 
On the bright side of a brass piece, 

On a burnished Ozawaheck ; 

Thirteen tens and eight are counted,” 
Then again lie shotik the piece.s, 
Shook and jostled them togeth<‘r. 

Threw’ them on tlie. ground before him. 
Still exclaiming and explaining : 

“ Whit/^ are both tlie great Kenabeeks, 
White the Iiiinewug, the wedge-men, 
Ked are all tlie other pieces ; 

Five tens and an eight are (counted.” 

Thus he taught the game of hazard, 
Thins displayed it and explained it. 
Running through its various ehance.s, 
Variou.s changes, various meanings : 
Twenty cuiious eyes stared at liim. 

Full of eageriie.ss stamTl at him, 

“ Many games,” said old lagoo, 

“ Many games of .skill and hazard 
Have I seen in diffenuit iiatiorns. 

Have I played in different countries. 

He who plays with old lagoo 
Must have very iiimhle fingers ; 

Though you think yourself .so skilful 
I can beat you, Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

I can even give you le.ssons 
III your game of Bowl and Counters ! ” 
^ they sat and played together. 

All the old men and the young men. 
Played for dresses, weapons, wampum. 
Played till midnight, played till mom- 
ing. 

Played until the Yenadizze, 

Till the canning Pan-Puk-Keewis, 

Of their treasures had despoiled them. 
Of the best of all their dresses. 

Shirts of deer-skin, robes of ermine, 
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Belts of wampum, crests of feathers, 
Warlike wea{>ons, pipes and pouches. 
Twenty eyes glared wildly at him, 

Like the eyes of wolves^lai*ed at him. 

Said the lucky Pau-Puk-Keewis : 

“ In my wigwam 1 am lonely. 

In my wanderings and adventures 
I have need of a comjiauion, 

Fain would have a Meshinauwa, 

An attendant and pip»‘-bearer. 

1 will venture all these winnings, 

All these garments heaped about me. 

All this vvam]nmi, all these feathers. 

On a siiif^e ilirow will venture 
All against the young man yonder ! ” 

’T w'as a youth of sixteen summers, 

’T was a ne|>hew’ of lagoo ; 
Fa<‘e-iii-a-Mist, the ])eo])le called him. 

Am the tire burns in a pipe-head 
Du.sky rcil beneath the ashes, 

So iK'iicath Ids shaggy eyebrows 
Olow'ed the eyes of old lagoo. 

** ligh ! ” he aiLswcrcd very fiercely ; 

“ Ugli ! ” they answered all and each 
one. 

Seized the w'oodeu howl the old man, 
Clo.sely in his bony lingers 
(•lutchcil the fatal bowl, Onagon, 

Shook it liercidy and wdth fury. 

Made the pieces ring togethe.r 
As he threw llieni down before, him. 

lied W(‘re both the great KenalK!iek«, 
Red the Ininewug, the wedge-ni(‘ii, 

Red the Sheshebwug, the ducklings, 
Black the four lirass Ozawabeeks, 

White alone the lisli, the Keego ; 

Only five the piee,es counted ! 

Then the sndling Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Shook the howl and threw the pieces ; 
Lightly in this air he tos.sed tlicm. 

And tliey fell about him scattered ; 

Dark and bright the Ozawabeeks, 

Red and white tin; other pieces, 

And upright among the others 
One Ininewug was standing. 

Even as crafty Pau-l’uk-Keewis 
Stood alone among the players. 

Saying, “ Five tens ! mine the game is ! ” 

Twenty eyes glared at him fiercely. 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at him, 

Ah he turned and left the wigwam. 
Followed by his Meshinauwev 
By the nephew of lagoo, 

By the tall and graceful stripling. 
Bearing in his arms the winnings. 

Shirts of deer-skin, robes of ermine, 

Belts of wampum, pipes and weapons. 
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“ Carry them,” said Pau-Piik-Keewis, 
Pointing with liis fan of feathers, 

**To my wigwam far to eastward, 

On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo ! ” 

Hot and red with smoke and gambling 
Were the eyes of Pau-Puk-Koewis 
As he eaine foilh to the fieshness 
Of the pleasant Summer morning. 

All the birds were singing gayly. 

All the streambits flowing sw’iftly. 

And the heart of Pau-Puk-Kt^ewis 
Sang with j)lea.sure as the birds sing, 
Beat with tniim]>h like the Htj;eainlets, 
As he wand(n‘ed through the village, 

In the early gray of morning. 

With liis fan of turkey-feathers, 

With his plumes and tufts of swan’s 
down, 

Till he reached the ftirth(ist wigw’ani, 
Peached the loilge of Hiawatha. 

Silent was it and deserted ; 

No one met him at the doorway, 

No one came to bid him welcoiiui ; 

But the birds were singing round it, 

In and out and round the <loorway, 
Hopping, singing, fluttering, feeding. 
And aloft upon tlu*. ridge-pole 
Kaligahgoe, the King of Kavens, 

Sat with fiery eyes, and, sei'eaming, 
Flapped hi.s wings at Paii-Puk-Ke(‘wis. 

“All are goiu* ! the lodg(‘ is enij)ty ! ” 
Thus it was spake Puu-Piik-Keewis, 

In his heart resolving mi.schief ; — 
“Gone is wary Hiawatha, 

Gone the silly Ijaughing Water, 

Gone Nokoini.s, the ohl woman. 

And the lotlgi* is left unguavdi‘d ! ” 

By tin* neck he seize<l the raven. 
Whirled it round liiin like a rattle, 

Like a iiietlie.ine-poueh he shook it, 
Strangled Kaligaligee, the raven. 

From the ridge-]>ole of the wigwam 
IjCft its lifeless body banging, 

As an insult to its nuisbir, 

As a taunt to Hiawatha. 

With a stealthy step lie entei-ed. 
Hound the lodge in wild disorder 
Threw the household things about him. 
Piled together in confusion 
Bowls of wood and earthen kettles, 
Robes of buffalo and bca\ er. 

Skins of otter, lynx, and enniiie. 

As an insult to Nokomis, 

As a taunt to Minneliaha. 

Then departed Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Whiatling, singing through the forest, 
Whistling gayly to the squirrels, 


Who from hollow boughs above him 
Dropped their acorn-shells upon him, 
Singing gayly to the wood birds, 

Who from out the leafy darkness 
I An.swered with a song as merry. 

! Then he climbed the rocky headlands, 

I Looking o’er the Gitclie Gurnee, 

I^erched himself ui^on tlieir summit, 
Waiting full of mirth and misediieif 
The return of Hiawatha. 

Stretched ii])on his back he lay then* ; 
Far below biiii jdashed the waters, 

1 ’lashed and washed the dreamy waters ; 
Far above him swam the lieavens. 

Swam the dizzy, dreamy heavens ; 
Hound him hovered, fluttereA, mstled, 
Hiawatha's mountain chickens, 

Flock -wise swept and wbeided about him, 
Almost brushed him with their pinions. 

And be killed them as be lay there, 
Slaughtered tln^m by tens and twenties, 
Threw their bodies <lown the headland, 
Threw tlieni on the beach below him, 
Till at length Kayoshk, the sea-gull, 
Perched ujion a crag above them, 
Shouted : “ It is I’au-Pnk-Keewis ! 

He is slaying ns by hundreds I 
Send a message to our brother, 

Tidings send to Hiawatha ! ” 


XVII. 

THE IirNTINO OF PAU-rUK-KEEWIS. 

Firi.L of wrath was Hiawatha 
AVhen he eame int«) the village, 

Found the people in eonfiusion, 

Heard of all the misdemeanors, 

All the inuliee and the mischitd’. 

Of the cunning Pau-l’uk-Keewis, 

Hard his breath came through his 
no.strils, 

Through hi.s teeth he buzzed and muttered 
AVords of auger and re-sentmeiit, 

Hot and humming, like a hornet. 

“ I will .slay this Pau-Pnk-Keewi.s, 

; Slay this mischief-maker ! ” said he. 
j “Not so long and wide the world i.s, 

! Not so inide and rough the way is, 

That mj’ wrath shall not attain him. 
That niy vengeance shall not reach him ! 

Then in swift pursuit departed 
Hiawatha and the hunters 
On the trail of Pau-Puk-Keewds, 

I Through the forest, where he passed it, 
i To the headlands where he rested ; 
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But they found not Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Only in the trampled grasees, 

In the whortleberry-bushes, 

Found the couch where he had rested, 
Found the impress of his body. 

From the lowlands far beneath them, 
From the Muskoday, the meadow, 
Pau-Puk-Keewis, turning backward. 
Made a gesture of defiance, 

Made a gesture of derision : 

And aloud cried Hiawatha, 

From the summit of the mountain ; 
“Not so long and wide the world i.s. 
Not so rude and rough the way is. 

But my wrath shall overtake you. 

And my vengeance shall attain you ! ” 

Over rock and ovt;r river. 

Thorough bush, and brake, and forest. 
Ran the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis ; 

Like an antelope he bounded, 

Till he c.aine unto a streamlet 
In the middle of the forest, 

To a streamlet still and tranquil, 

That had overflowed its margin, 

To a dam made by the beavers. 

To a pond of <iuiBt water, 

Whore knee-deep the trees were standing. 
Where the w’ater-lilies floated, 

Where the rushes waved and whispered. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
On the dam of tninks and branches. 
Through whose chinks tlu‘ water spouted. 
O'er whose summit flowed the streamlet. 
From the bottom rose the beaver. 
Looked with two great eyes ol' wonder. 
Eyes that seemed to ask a question, 

At the stranger, Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
O’er his ankles flowed the streamlet, 
Flowed the bright and silv'ery waUjr, 
And he s^iake unto the beaver. 

With a smile he s]iake in this wise : 

“ O my friend Ah meek, the beaver, 
Cool and pleasant is the water ; 

Let me dive into the W'ater, 
l^t me rest there in your lodges ; 
Change me, too, into a beaver ! ” 

Cautiously replied the beaver. 

With reserve he thus made answer : 

** Let me first consult the others. 

Let me ask the other beavers,” 

Down he sank into the water, 

Heavily sank he, as a stone sinks, 

Down among the leaves and hranche.s, 
Brown and matted at the bottom. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
O’er his ankles flowed the streamlet. 


Sx)outed through the chinks below him 
Dashed upon the stones beneath him, 
Spretul serene and c alm before him, 

And the sunshine and the shadow’s 
Fell in flecks and gleams upon him, 

Fell in little shining j)atches, 

Through the waving, rustling bninches. 

From the bottom rose the beavt’rs. 
Silently above tlie surface 
Ro.se one head and tlieii another. 

Till the pond seemed full of beavera, 
Full of bla<‘k and shining faces. 

To the beavers l*au-Puk.-Keewis 
Spake entreating, said in this wise : 

“ Very })leasant is your dwelling, 

O niy friends ! and safe from danger ; 
Can you not with all your eunning. 

All your wdsdoin and contrivance, 
Change nn*, loo, into a beaver ?” 

“Yes !” nqdied Ahmeek, the beaver, 
He the King of all the b(‘avers, 

“ Let yourself slide dow'u among us, 
Down into the tranciuil water.” 

Down into the pond among them 
Silently sank Pau-Puk-Keewis ; 

Black beeamcr liis sliii t of tle(‘r-skin, 
Bla(d\ bis moccssins and leggings, 

In a broad blath tail behind liim 
Spr<*a<l liis fox-tails and his fringes ; 

He was changed into a beaver. 

“Make me large,” said Pau-Puk- 
Keewds, 

“ Make me hirg(i and make me larger, 
Larger than the. other beavers.” 

“ Yes,” tlie beav<!r chief res])onded, 

“ When our loilge helow you enter. 

In our wdgwani we will make you 
Ten times larger than the others.” 

Thus intt> the (dear, brown water 
Silently sank Pau-Puk-Keew’is : 

Found the bottom covered over 
With the trunks of trees and branches. 
Hoards of food against tlni winter. 

Piles and lieaps against the famine ; 
Found the lodge witli arching door- 
way, 

Leading into spacious chambers. 

Here tluiy made him large and larger, 
Made him largest of the Ixjavers, 

Ten times larger than the others, 

“ You shall be our ruler,” said they ; 

“ Chief and King of all tlui beavers.” 

But not long had Pau-Puk-Keewia 
Sat in state among the beavers. 

When there came a voice of warning 
From the watchman at his station 
In the water>flags and lilies. 
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Saying, “ Here is Hiawatha ! 

Hiawatha with his Imnters ! *’ 

Then they heard a cry above them. 
Heard a shouting and a tramping, 

Heard a crasliing and a rushing, 

And the water round and o’er them 
Sank and sucked away in eddies. 

And they knew their dam was broken. 

On the lodge’s roof the hunters 
Leaped, and broke it all asunder ; 
Streamed the sunshine through the 
crevice, 

Sprang the beavers through the doorway. 
Hid themselvt‘s in deeper water. 

In the channel of the streamlet ; 

But the might}' Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Could not pass beiK'ath the doorway ; 

He was puired with }>ride and feeding. 
He was swollen like a bladder. 

Through tin; roof looked Hiawatha, 
Cried aloud, “ O Pau-Puk-Ke(3wis ! 

Vain are all your craft and ctinning. 
Vain your manifold disguises ! 

W(*ll 1 know you, Ihiu-Puk-Keewis ! ” 
AVith their clubs they beat and bruised 
him. 

Beat to death poor Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Pounded him as maiz(' is ])ounded. 

Till his skull was crusln'd to ]>ieees. 

Six tall hunters, litln* and limber, 
Bore him borne on poles and branches, 
Bore the body of the beaver ; 

But the ghost, the .l(‘ebi in liim, 
Tliought and felt ns Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Still lived oil as Pau-Puk-K<‘ewis. 

And itlluttered, strove, and struggled, 
AVaving hither, waving tliitber. 

As the curtains of a wigwam 
Stniggle with their thongs of deer-skin. 
When the wintry wind is blowing; 

Till it drew itself togetln*r. 

Till it rose up from the body. 

Till it took trie form ainl features 
Of the luinning Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Vanishing into the forest. 

But the wary Hiawatha 
Saw the figure ere it vanished. 

Saw the fonn of Pau-Pnk-Keewis 
Glide into the soft blue shadow 
Of the pine-trees of the foiv.st ; 

Toward the s»juares of white Ix^yond it. 
Toward an opening in the fore.st. 

Like a wiinl it rushed and ]>anted, 
B«*nding all the boughs before it. 

And behind it, ns the rain comes. 

Came the steps of Hiawatha. 

To a lake with many Lalanda 


Come the breathless Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Where among the water-lilies 
Pi.shnekuh, the brant, were sailing ; 
Tlirough the tufts of nishes floating, 
Steering througli the reedy islands. 

Now their broad black beaks they lifted, 
Now they jilunged hencath the water. 
Now they darkened in the shadow, 

Now' they bnghtened in the sunshine. 

“Pishnekuh ! ” cried Pau-Puk-KeewLs, 
“ Pi.sliiiekuh ! iny brothers ! ” said lie, 

“ Change me to a brant with Tiluniage, 
AVith a shining neck and feathers. 

Make me large,, and make me larger, 
T(‘n times larger than the bthers.” 

Straightway to a brant they clianged 
him, 

AA^itli two bilge and dusky pinions, 

AVilli a bosom smooth and rounded, 
AV'itli a bill like two great paddles. 

Made him larger than the others, 

Ten times larger than tlie largest, 

Just a.s, vshouting from the forest. 

On the shore stood Hiaw'atlia, 

TTp they ro.se with cry and clamor, 
AVith a w^iir and heat of pinions, 

Ito.se ii]> from tin* reedy islands. 

From the watt‘r- flags and lilies. 

And they .said to Paii-Puk-Ke.ewis : 

“In yonr flying, look not downw'ard, 
Take good heeii, and look not dow n W'ard, 
Lest some strange misclianct? should hap - 
pen, 

Lt'st som<^ great mishap btTall you ! ” 
Fast and far they fled to iiorthw'ard, 
Fa.st and far through mist and sunshine, 
Fe<l among the moors and fen-lands, 
Slept aiiHUig the reeds and luslies. 

On the morrow a.s they journeyed, 
Buoyeil and lifted by tlie South- W’ind, 
AA'afted onward by the South-wind, 
Blowing fre.sli and strong behind them, 
Ho.se a souinl of human voices, 

HtKse a clamor from beneath them. 

From the lodges of a village, 

From the people miles beneath them. 

For the people of the \nllage 
Saw the flock of brant wnth wonder, 

Saw the wings of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Flapping far up in the ether, 

Broader than two doorw'ay curtains. 

Paii-Puk-Keewis heard the shouting, 
Knew the voice of Hiaw'atha, 

Knew the outcry of lagoo, 

And, forgetful of the warning. 

Drew liis neck in, and looked downward, 
And the wind that blew behind him 
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Oaught his mighty fan of feathers, 

Sent him wheeling, whirling downward ! 

All in did Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Struggle to regain his balance ! 

Whirling round and round and down- 
ward. 

He beheld in turn the village 
And in turn the Hock above him, 

Saw the village coining nearer. 

And the flock receding fartlier. 

Heard the voices growing louder. 

Heard the shouting and the laughter; 
Saw' no more the ilock above him. 

Only siiw the earth beneath him ; 

Dt'ad out of the empty heaven. 

Dead among the shouting people, 

AVith a heavy souinl and sullen. 

Fell the brant with broken ]nnioiis. 

But his soul, his ghost, his shadow. 
Still survived as Pan-Puk-Keevvis, 

Took again the form and features 
Of the handsome Yetiadi/ze, 

And again went rushing onward, 
Follow'e.d fast by Hiawatha, 

Oying : “ Not so wide the world is. 

Not so long ami rough the way is. 

But my wrath sliall overtake jmu. 

But iny vengeanet? shall attain you ! ” 

And so near In* came, so near him. 
That his hand was strctclicd to seize him, 
His right hand to seize ami liohl him, 
Whi*n the cunning Pau-Piik-Keewds 
Wliirletl and spun about in circles. 
Fanned the air into a w hirlwind. 

Danced the dust and leaves about him. 
And amid tin; w'hirling eddit^s 
Sprang into a hollow' oak-triu*, 
t'lianged hiniself into a scrpimt, 
Hlidjingout through root and rubbish. 

With his right liand Hiaw'atha 
Smote amain the hollow oak-tree. 

Rent it into shreds ami splinters. 

Left it lying there in fragments. 

But in vain ; for Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

<.)nee again in human figure, - 
Full in sight ran on iMifore him, 

S|>ed away in gust an<l wliirlwind, 

On the shores of Oitclie Gurnee, 
Westward by the Big- Sea -Water, 

Came unto the rocky headlands. 

To the Pictured Rocks of sandstone. 
Looking over lake and landscape. 

And the Old Man of the Mountain, 
He the Manito of Mountains, 

Opened wide his ro<]:ky doorw'ays. 
Opened wide liis deep aby.sses. 

Giving Pau-Puk-Keewds shelter 


In his caverns dark and dreary. 

Bidding Pau-Puk-Keewis welcome 
To his gloomy lodge of sandstone. 

There without stood Hiawatha, 

Found the doorways closed against him, 
With his mittens, Miiijekahwiin, 

Smote great caverns in the sandstone. 
Cried aloutl in tones of thunder, 

“Open ! 1 am Hiawatha ! " 

But the Old Man of the Mountain 
Opened not, and made no answer 
From the silent crags of ssimlstone, 

From the gloomy rock abysses. 

Tlum lui itiiseil liis hands It) heaven, 
Call(*d imploring on the tt*in])est, 

(Allied Waywassimo, the lightning, 

Ami Hie. tliniider, Anm*m(*<‘kee ; 

And they eamt! with night ami darkness, 
Sweejiiiig down the Big-Sea- AVater 
From the distant Tliiimh-r Mountains ; 
And tlie trembling lAiu-Piik-Keewds 
Heard the footsteps of the tliumler. 

Saw the red eyes of the. liglitiiing, 

Was afraid, and ciom luMl and trembled. 

Then AV’^aywas.simo, tin* lightning, 
Smote the doorway.s of tin* caverns, 

AA^ith his war-elnb smote Hit' doorw'ays, 
Smote the jutting crags of Kandstoiie, 
And the. thnmler, Annerneekee, 

Shouted dow’ij into tin* eaverns, 

Saying, “ AA^lierc! is Pan-l’nk-ICecwis 1 * 
And the crags fell, and bem*ath tliem 
Dead among the rocky ruins 
fjay the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Lay the hand.soine Yeiiadizze, 

Slain in liis own linman figurt*. 

Ended Avere his wdhl adventures, 
Ernhsl w'eri^ his trij'ks and gambols, 
Ended all liis craft and cunning, 

Ended all his miscliief-inaking. 

All his gambling and his damniig. 

All his wooing of the maidens. 

Then the noble Hiawatha 
Took his soul, his ghost, his shadow, 
Spakf! and said : “ (_) Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Never more in human figure 
Shall you search for new advcntiinis ; 
Nev'er more with jest and laughter^ 
Dance the clu.st and leaves in whirlwinds ; 
But alMjve there in the. heavens 
You shall soar and sail in circles ; 

I will cliange, you to an eagle, 

To Keiieu, the great W'ar-eagle, 

Chief of all the fowds w'ith feathers, 
Chief of Hiaw’atha’s chickens.*’ 

And the name of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Lingers still among the people. 
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Liners still among the singers, 

And among the story-tellers ; 

And in Winter, when the snow-flakes 
Whirl in eddies round the lodges, 

When the wind in gusty tumult 
O’er the smoke-flue pijies ami whistles, 
“There,” they cry, “comes Pau-Puk- 
Keewis ; 

He is dancing through tin; village. 

He is gathering in liis harvest ! ’ 


XVIII. 

TJIK PKATII OF KWASIND. 

Far and wide among the nations 
Spread the name, and laTn(^ of Kwasind ; 
No man dared to strive with Kwasind, 
No man could comja'te with Kwasind. 
But the mischievous Puk- Winljies, 

They the envious Little I’ccjile, 

They the fairitis and th(^ jiygmies, 
Plotted and consj»ire<l against him. 

“/If this hateful Kwasind,” said they, 
“ If this great, outrageous fellow 
does on thus a litth* hmger. 

Tearing everything he tou<‘h(‘s, 
llemling everything to ]>ie<‘es. 

Filling all the world with wonder. 

What heeomes of the Puk-Wudjies ? 
Who will care for the Puk-Wudjies ? 

He will tread us <lown like mushrooms, 
Drive us all int») the wat«‘r, 
dive our bodies to he eaten 
By the wicked Nee-ha-naw-haigs, 

By the Spirits of tlie water ! ’* 

So the angry Little P<'ople 
All coiispire»l against the Strong Man, 
All conspired to murcler Kwasiml, 

Yes, to rid the world of Kwasind, 

The audacious, overlH*aring, 

Heartless, haughty, ilangerous Kwasind ! 
Now’ this wondrous strength of Kwa- 
sind 

In his crown alone w’as seated : 

In his crown too was his weakness ; 
There alone could he he w’oimtletl. 
Nowhere ^dse eouhl weapon pierce him. 
Nowhere else could weapon harm him. 

Even there the only weapon 
That could wouml him, that could slay 
him. 

Was the seed-cone of the pine-tree. 

Was the blue cone of the fir-tree. 

This was Kwasind’s fatal secret, 

Known to no man among mortals ; 


But the cunning Little People, 

The Puk-Wudjies, knew the secret, 
Knew the only way to kill him. 

So they gathered cones together, 
(lathered seed-cones of the pine-tree. 
Gathered hlue cones of the fir-tree, 

In the woods by Taquamenaw, 

Brought them to th<! river’s margin. 
Heaped them in great piles together. 
Where the red rocks from the margin 
Jutting overhang the river. 

There they lay in wait for Kwasind, 

The malicious Little People. 

’T w'as an afternoon in Summer ; 

Very hot and still the air was, j 
Very smooth the gliding river, 
Motionless the sleeping shadow's : 
Insects glistened in the sunshine, 
In.sects skated on the water. 

Filled the drowsy air wdth buzzing, 
With a far resoimding war-cry. 

Down the riv(*r came the Strong Man, 
In his birch (*ano(^ (•nine Kw'asind, 
Floating slowly <lown the current 
Of the sluggish Ta»|uamenaw', 

Very languid with tlie weather, 

Very .sle<‘py with the silence. 

From tlie overhanging branches. 

From tlu* tassels of the bii’cdi-tives, 

Soft tlie S])ii’it of Sleep descended ; 

By his airy hosts surrounded, 

His invisibh‘ attendants, 

(’aim* the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahw’in ; 
Like the burnished Dush-kw’o-ne-slie, 
Likt* a dragon-tly, he hovered 
O’er tlie drovv.sy head of Kw'asind. 

To his ear there came a murmur 
As of wavi's upon a sea-shore, 

As of far-off tumbling waters, 

As of winds among the pine-trees; 

And he felt upon his forehead 
Blow s of little airy w^ar-clubs, 

' Wiehletl hy the slumbrous legions 
Of the Spii’it of Sleey), Nepaliwin, 

A.s of some one breathing on him. 

At the first blow’ of their w’ar-clubs. 
Fell a drowsiness on Kw'asind ; 

; At the sei*ond blow’ they smote him, 

I Motionless his patldle rested ; 
j At the third, Wfore his vision 
I Heeled the landscape into darkness, 

; Very sound a.sleep was Kwasind. 
i So he floated dow’ii the river, 

* Like a blind man seated upright, 
j Floated dow'ii the Taquamenaw, 

I I^iubuneath the trembling birch-trees, 

U nderneath the w’ooded headlands. 
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Underneath the war encampment 
Of the pygmies, the Puk-Wudjies. 

There they stood, all armed and wait- 
ing. 

Hurled the pine-cones down upon him, 
Struck him on his brawny shoulders. 

On his crown defenceless struck him. 

Death to Kwasiiid ! ” was the sudden 
War-cry of the Little People. 

And he sideways swayt'd and tuinhled, 
Sideways fell into the river. 

Plunged beneath the sluggish water 
Headlong, as an otter plunges ; 

And the birch -canoe, abandoned. 

Drifted empty down tin* river. 

Bottom upward swerved and drifted : 
Nothing more was seen of Kwasiiid. 

But the rneinoiy of the Strong Man 
Lingered long among the peo]de, 

And whenever tliniugh the fori'si 
Raged and roaretl the wintry tempest, 
And the branches, tossed and troubled, 
Creaked and groaned and split asunder, 
“ Kwasind ! ” cried they ; “ that is 
Kwasiiid ! 

He is gathering in his tir(*-wood ! ” 


XIX. 

THE CIHOSTS. 

Never stoops the soaring vulture. 

On his quarry in the desert, 

On the sick or wouiideil bison, 

But another vulture, watching 
From his high aerial look-out, 

Sees the downward jdunge, and follows ; 
And a third pursues the second, 

Coming from the invisible ether. 

First a speck, and then a vulture. 

Till the air is dark with ])inions. 

So disasters come not singly ; 

But a.s if they watclieil ami wait***!. 
Scanning one another’s motions, 

When the lirst descends, the others 
Follow, follow, gathering tioek-wise 
liound their victim, sick and wounded. 
First a shadow, then a sorrow. 

Till the air is dark with anguish. 

Now, o’er all the dreary Northland, 
Mighty Peboan, the Winter, 

Breathing on the lakes and rivers, 

Into stone had changed their waters. 
From his hair he shook the snow-flakes. 
Till the plains were strewn with white- 
ness^ 


One uninterrupted level, 

As if, stoopiug, the Creator 

With his hand had smoothed them over. 

Through the. forest, wide and wailing. 
Roamed the hunter on his snow-shoes ; 
In the village worked the women, 
Poundc^d maize, or dressed the deer-skin ; 
And the young men played together 
On the ice the noisy ball-play, 

On the plain the dance of snow-.s]ioes. 

One tiark evening, after sundown. 

In her wigwam Laughing Water 
Sat with old Nokomis, waiting 
For the steps of Hiawatha 
Homeward from the hunt returning. 

On tht'ir faces gleamed the fire-light. 
Painting them with streaks of crimson, 
In the eyes of old Nokomis 
CTlimmered like the watery moonlight. 
In tln^ ey<*s of Laugliing Water 
Olistcneil like the. sun in water ; 

Ami behind them crouched their shadows 
In the corners of the wigwam, 

Ami the smoko, in wreaths above them 
CliinlH*d ami crowded through the 8moke<* 
flue. 

Then the e.urtuin of the doorway 
From without was slowly lifted ; 
Brighter glowed the. fire, a moment. 

And a moment swerved the smoke- 
wreath, 

As two women (‘.ntere.d softly, 

Passetl the. doorway uninvited. 

Without word of salutation. 

Without sign of recognition, 

Sat down in the. farthest corner, 
CU’ouching low among the shadows. 

From their aspect ami their ^^anneiits, 
Strangers He(‘me(l they in the village ; 
Very ])ale- and haggard were they. 

As they sat there sad and silent, 
Tnnnhliiig, cow^^ring with the shadows. 

Was it thti wind above the smoke-flue, 
Muttering down into the wigwam ? 

Was it the owl, tin? Koko-koho, 

Hooting from the. dismal forest ? 

Sure a voice said in the silence ; 

“ Tlujse arc corjwes clad in ganuents, 
These are ghosts that come to haunt you. 
From the kingdom of Ponemah, 

From the land of the Hereafter ! ” 
Honiieward now came Hiawatha 
From liis hunting in the forest. 

With tlie snow upon his tresses. 

And the red deer on his .shoulders. 

At the feet of Laughing Water 
Down he threw hia lifelesa burdtn ; 
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Nobler, bandsomer she thought him. 
Than when first he came to woo her. 
First threw down the deer before her, 

As a token of his wishes, 

As a promise of the future. 

Then he turned and saw the strangers. 
Cowering, crouching witli the shadows ; 
Said within himself, “ Who are they ? 
What strange guests has Minnehaha ? ” 
But he questioned not the strangers. 
Only spake to bid them welcome 
To his lodge, his food, his fireside. 

When the evening meal was ready. 
And the deer had been divided, 

Both the pallid guests, the strangei-s, 
Sprinmng from among the shadows. 
Seized upon the choicest portions. 

Seized tlie white fat of the roc^buck. 

Set apart for Ijaughing Water, 

For the wife of Hiawatha ; 

Without asking, witliout thanking, 
Eagerly devoured the morsels. 

Flitted back among tin; shadows 
In the comer of th<^ wigwam. 

Not a word sf»ak(i Hiawatha, 

Not a motion made Nokomis, 

Not a gesture Laughing Water ; 

Not a change <aime o’er their features ; 
Only Minnelmlia softly 
Whispered, saying, ** They are famished ; 
Let them do what lu^st delights tliem ; 
Let them eat, for tliey are, famisho<l.” 

Many a daylight da wned and darkened. 
Many a night sliook off the daylight 
As the [»iiie shakes •»ff tin' snow-flakes 
From the mi<lnight of its branches ; 

Day by day the guests uniuoving 
Sat there silent in the wigwam ; 

But by night, in storm or starlight, 
Fortli the}’ went into the forest. 
Bringing fire-wood to the wigAvum, 
Bringing pine-cones for the i)urning. 
Always satl and always silent. 

And whenever Hiawatha 
Came from fishing <ir from hunting, 
When the'e veiling meal was ready. 

And the food had been divided. 

Gliding from their darksome corner. 
Came the ]>allid guests, tlie strangers. 
Seized upon the <dioicest |M)rtions 
Set aside for Laughing Wat»*r, 

And withmit rebuke or ijuestion 
Flitted back among the shadows. 

Never once had Hiawatha 
By a wonl or look re]>roved them ; 
Never once had old Nokomis 
Made a gesture of impatience ; 


Never once had Laughing Water 
Shown resentment at the outrage. 

All had they endured in silence, 

That the rights of guest and stranger. 
That the virtue of free-giving. 

By a look might not be lessened, 

By a word might not be broken. 

Once at midnight Hiawatha, 

Ever wakeful, ever watchful. 

In the wigwam, dimly lighted 
By the brands that still were burning, 
liy the glimmering, flick eiing fire-light, 
Heard a sighing, oft repeated. 

Heard a sobbing, os of soirow. 

From bis couch rose Hiawatlja, 

From his shaggy hide.s of bison. 

Pushed aside the deer-skin curtain. 

Saw the pallid guests, the shadows, 
Sitting iijiright on their couches, 
Weej)ing in the silent midnight. 

And lie said : “ O guests ! why is it 
That your luiarts are so afflicted. 

That you sob so in the midnight ? 

Has jierchaiKH* the old Nokomis, 

Hus my wife, my Minnebaha, 

Wronged or grieved you by unkindness, 
Failed in bos)dtable duties?” 

Then the shadows ctaisedfrom weeping, 
Ceased from sobbing and lunn*nting, 

And they said, with gentle voices ; 

“ We are ghosts of tlie de]>arte(l, 

Souls of thos(! who once were with 
you. 

From the ri'alins of Chibiabos 
Hither have we come to try you, 

Hither have we come to warn you. 

“Cries of grief and lamentation 
Beach us in the lllessed Islands ; 
f’ries of anguish from the living, 

Calling back their friends departed, 
Saildeii us with useles.s sorrow. 

Therefoiv have we come to try you ; 
j No one knows us, no one heeds us. 
j We are. but a burden to you. 

Ami we .see that the departed 
Have no place among the liv'ing. 

“Think of thi.s, f) Hiawatha I 
Sneak of it to all the. jieople, 
j That hem-eforward and forever 
! Th«*y no more with lamentations 
: Sadden the souls of the departed 
' In the Islands of the Blessed, 
j ‘ * Do not lay such heavy burdens 
; In the graves of those you bury, 

: Not such weight of furs and wampum, 

! Not such weight of pots and kettles, 

1 For the spirits faint beneath them. 
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Only give them food to carry, 

Only give them fire to light them. 

Four days is the spirit’s journey 
To the land of ghosts and shadows, 
Four its lonely night eiiciunpmjents ; 
Four times must their fires be lighted. 
Therefore, when the dead are buried. 
Let a lire, as night approaches, 

Four times on the giave be kindled, 
That the soul upon its journey 
May not lack the cheerful fire-light, 
May not grope about in darkness. 

“Farewell, noble Hiawatha ! 

We have put you to the trial, 

To the |>roof have put your patience. 

By the insult of our presence, 

By the outrage of our actions. 

We have found you great and noble. 
Fail not in the greater trial, 

Faint not in the harder stniggle.” 

When they ceased, a sudd(‘u darkness 
Fell and filled the silent wugwam. 
Hiawatha heard a rustle 
As of garments trailing by him, 

Heard the curtain of the doorway 
Lifted by a hand he .saw not, 

Felt the cold breath of the night air, 

For a moment saw the .starlight ; 

But he saw the ghosts no longer, 

Saw no more tin; wandering spirits 
From the kingdom of Ponemah, 

From the land of the Hereafter. 

XX. 

THE FAMIXE. 

O THE long and dreary Winter ! 

O the cold and cruel Wint<T ! 

Ever thicker, thicker, thi<;kcr 
Froze the ice on lake and river. 

Ever deeper, deejier, deep<M’ 

Fell the snow o’er all the lands(yip<% 

Fell the covering snow, and drifted 
Through the forest, round the village. 
Hardly from his buried wigwam 
Could the hunter force a passage ; 

With his mittens and his snow-shoes 
Vainly walked he through the forest. 
Sought for bird or beast and found none. 
Saw no track of deer or rabbit, 

In the snow beheld no footprint.**. 

In the ghastly, gleaming forest 
Fell, and could not rise from weakness, 
Perished there from cold and hunger. 

O the famine and the fever 1 
0 the wasting of the famine ! 


O tlie blasting of the fever ! 

0 the wailing of the children I 
• O the angiii.sh of the women ! 

All the earth was sick and famished ; 
Hungry was the air around them. 
Hungry" was the .sky above them. 

And the hungry stuns in heaven 
Like tht? ey"cs oT wolves glared at them 1 
Into Hiawatha’s wigwam 
Came two other guests, as silent 
As the ghosts were, ami as gloomy, 
Waited not to be inviletl, 

Did not parley’ at the doorway. 

Sat there without word of welcome 
In the seat of Laughing W^ater ; 

Looked with haggard eyes and hollow 
At the fac.e of Laughing Water. 

And the foremost .said : ‘ ‘ Behold me 1 

1 am Famine, Biikadawin ! ” 

Ami the other said ; “ Behold me ! 

1 am Fever, Alikosewin ! ” 

And the lovely Minnehaha 
Shuddered a.s they looked u])on her, 
Shudderi'd at tlu* words tliey uttered, 
Lay down on her bed in .sih'iiee, 

Hid her face, Imt mad<r no answer ; 

Lay tln^re trembling, freezing, burning 
At the look.s they eu.st u])oti her, 

At the fearful words they uttered. 

Forth into the empty fori*si 
Kii.shed the maddened Hiawatha; 

In his heart was deadly sorrow, 

In his face a stony firmness ; 

On his brow the sweat of anguish 
StartiMl, hut it froze and fell not. 

Wrap|)ed in furs and ai-mcd for hunt- 
mg, 

With his mighty bow of n.sli-tree, 

With his (piiver full of arrows. 

With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 

Iiit»> the. va.st und vaeant forest 
On his snow-sliof's strode he forward. 

“Oibdie Manito, the Mighty ! ” 

Cried he with his face ujjliftcd 
111 that bitter hour of anguish, 

“ Oivc your children food, O father ! 
Oive us fooil, or w’e must perish ! 

Give me food for Minnehana, 

For my dying Minnehaha ! ” 

Through the far-resounding foriist. 
Through the forest, vast and vacant 
Kang that cry of do, solution, 

But there came no other answer 
Than the echo of his <!rying, 

Than the echo of the woodlands, 

“ Minnehaha ! Minnehaha ! ” 

All day long roved Hiawatha 
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In that melancholy forest, ' 

Through the shadow of whose thickets. 
In the pleasant days of Summer, 

Of that ne'er forgotten Summer, 

He had brought his young wife homeward 
From the land of the Uaeotalis ; 

When the birds sang in the thickets. 
And the streamlets laughed and glistened. 
And the air was full of fragrance, 

And the lovely Laughing Water 
Said with voice that did not tremble, 

“ I will follow yon, my husband ! ” 

In the wigwam with Nokomis, 

With those gloomy guests, tliat watched 
her. 

With the Famine and th(^ Fever, 

She was lying, the Ikdovcd, 

She the dying Minnehaha. 

“Hark ! ’’shesaid ; “ 1 hoar a rushing, 
Hear a roaring and a rushing, 

Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from a distance ! ” 

** No, my child ! ” said old Nokomis, 

“ 'T is the night-wind in the |iinc-trees !” 

“ Look ! ” she said ; “1 see my father 
Standing lonely at his doorway, 
Beckoning to me from his wigwam 
In the land of the Dacotahs !*' 

“No, my child ! ’’ said old Nokomis, 

“ 'T is the smoke, that waves and beck- 
ons ! ” 

“ Ah ! ” .said she, •* the eyes of Fauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness, 

I can feel his icy. fingers 
Clasping mine ami«l the darkness ! 
Hiawatha ! Hiawatha ! " 

And the desolate Hiawatha. 

Far away amid tlu‘ forest, 

Miles away among the mountains. 

Heard that sudden cry of anguish, 

Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in tin? darkness, 

“ Hiawatha ! Hiawatha ! ” 

Over snow-tields waste and pathless, 
Under snow-eiicumberetl branches, 
Honiew'ard hurried Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed, heavy-hearted , 

Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing : 

“ Wahoiiowin ! Wahoiiowin ! 

Would that I had perished for you. 
Would that T w'ere dead as you are I 
Wahonow’iii ! Wahnnuwiii !” 

Ami he rushed into the wigwam. 

Saw the old Nokomis .slowly 
Rocking to and fro and moaning. 

Saw his lovely Minnehaha 
Lying dead and cold before him. 


' And his bursting heart within him 
' Uttered such a cry of anguish, 

That the forest moaned and shuddered. 
That the very stars in heaven 
Shook and trembled with his anguish. 

Then he sat down, still and speechless^ 
On the bed of ^Minnehaha, 

At the feet of Laughing Water, 

At those willing f(?et, that never 
Mon? would lightly run to meet him. 
Never more would lightly follow. 

1 With both hands his face he covered. 
Seven long days and nights he sat there, 
I As if in a swoon he sat there, 

: Speechless, motionless, unconsejous 
; Of the daylight or the darkne.ss, 
i Then they buritid Minnehaha ; 

• In the snow a grave they made her, 
j In the for<‘st deep and darksome, 

: Underneath the moaning hemlocks ; 

(‘lot lied her in her richest garments, 

I Wrapped her in her robes of ermine ; 
(’overed li<‘r with snow, like ermine. 
Thus they buried Minnehaha. 

And at night a fire was lighted. 

Oil her grav(‘ four times was kindled, 
For her soul mioii its journey 
j To the Islands of the Blessed. 

. From his doorwa}" Hiaw’atha 
1 Saw it burning in thi* forest, 

I Lighting u]) the gloomy hemlocks ; 

I From his slee])lt?a.s bed uprising, 

! From the bed of Minnehaha, 

Stood and watched it at the doorway. 
That it might not be extinguished. 
Might not leave her in the darkne.ss. 

“ Farewell ! ” said he, “ Minnehaha 1 
I Farewell, O iny T.aughing Water 1 
! All my heart is buried with you, 

I All my thoughts go onward W'ith you ! 

I Come not back again to labor, 
i Come not back again to suffer, 
j Where the Famine and the Fever 
j Wear the heart and waste the body, 
j Soon my task will be completed, 

; Soon your footstep.** 1 shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the Kingdom of Poncmali, 

To the Land of the Hereafter ! ’’ 

XXI. 

THE WHITE man’s FOOT. 

In his lodge beside a river, 
i Close beside a frozen river, 
i Sat an old man, sad and lonely. 
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White his hair was as a snow-drift ; 
Dull and low his fire was burning. 

And the old man shook and trembled. 
Folded in his Waiibewyon, 

In his tattered white-akin -wrapper, 
Hearing nothing but the tempest 
As it roared along the foi*est. 

Seeing nothing but the snow-stonn, 

As it whirled and hisseel and drifted. 

All the coals were white with ashes. 
And the fire was slowly dying. 

As a young man, W’alking lightly. 

At the open doorw'ay entered. 

Red with blood of youth his cheeks were. 
Soft his eyes, as stars in Spring-time, 
Bound his forehead was with grasses. 
Bound and i>luined with scented grasses ; 
On his lips a smile of beauty, 

Filling all the lodge with sunshine. 

In his hand a bunch of blossoms 
Filling all the lodge with sweetness. 

“ Ah, my sou ! ” exclaimed the oldmau, 

Happy are my eyes to see you. 

Sit here on the mat beside me, 

Sit here by the dying embers. 

Let us piiss the night together. 

Tell me of your stmnge adventures, 

Of the lands where yoxi have ti’avelled ; 

I will tell you of my prowess, 

Of my many deeds of womler.” 

From his pouch he drew his peace-pipe, 
Very old and strangely fashioned ; 

Made of i‘ed stone was the jiipe-head. 
And the stem a reed with feathers ; 

FUUmI the pipe with hark of willow. 
Placed a burning coal upon it, 

Gave, it to his guest, the stranger. 

And began to speak in this wds(! : 

“When I l>low my breath about me, 
When I breathe upon the landscape, 
Motionle.ss are all the rivers, 

Hard as stone becomes the water ! ” 

And the young man answered, smiling: 
“ When I blow my breath about me, 
Wlien I breathe upon the land8ca]>e, 
Flow'cers spring up o’er all the meadows. 
Singing, onward rush the, rivers ! “ 

“ When I shake my hoary tresses,” 
Said the old man darkly frowning, 

“ All the land with snow is covered ; 

All the leaves from all the branches 
Fall and fade and die and wither. 

For I breathe, and lo ! they are not. I 
From the waters and the marshes ! 

Rise the wild ^oose and the heron, j 
Fly away to distant regions. 

For 1 speak, and lo ! they arc not. i 


And where’er my footsteps wander. 

All the wild beasts of the forest 
Hide themselves in holes and caverns. 
And the earth becomes as llintstone ! ” 

“ When I stiake my llowing ringlets,” 
Said tlie young man, softly laughing, 

“ Showers of rain fall warm and welcome, 
Plants lift up tludr heads rejoicing, 
liack unto tlicir lakes ami marshes 
C\mie the wihl goose and the heron. 
Homeward shoots the arrowy swallow. 
Sing the bluebird and the mbin. 

And whei-e’er my footstej>s wander. 

All the, meadows wave with blossoms, 
All the woodlands ring with music. 

All t he trees are dark with foliage ! ” 
While they spake, the night departed 
From the distant rt'alms of Wahuii, 

From his shining lodgt^ of silver, 

Ijikc a warrior r«)bi'(l iiml j>ainted, 

Came the sun, ami said, “ Behold me ! 
(rheezis, tin* great sun. iKdiold me ! ” 
Then the old man’s tongue was speech- 

1(‘SS ^ 

Ami the air grew warm and nleasant, 
And upon the wigwam swe(dly 
Sang the bluebird and the robin, 

Ami the stre.am began to murmur. 

Ami a scent of growing giass<^s 
Through the lodg(? was gently wafted. 

And Segwun, tin; youthful stranger, 
More distiiK'.tly in the daylight 
Saw the icy face before him ; 

It was Peboan, the. Winter ! 

From his eyes th(‘, tears were flowing. 
As from melting lakes the streamlets. 
And his body shrunk and dwindled 
As the .shouting sun ascended, 

Till into the air it fatled, 

Till into the ground it vanished. 

And the young man saw before him. 

On the hearth-stone of the wigwam, 
Where the lire had .smcjke<l and smoul 
dere<l, 

Saw the earliest flower of Spring-time, 
Saw the Beauty of the Siiring-time, 

Saw the Miskcsleed in blo.s.som. 

Thus it was that in the North-land 
After that unheard-of coldness, 

That intolerable Winter, 

C’arae tlie Spring with all its splendor. 
All it.s birds and all its blos.soms, 

All its flowers and leaves and grasses. 

Sailing on the wind to northward. 
Flying in great flocks, like arrows. 

Like huge arrows shot through heaven, 
Pas.sed the swan, the Mahnahbezee, 
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Speaking almost as a man ; 

And in long lines waving, bending 
Like a bow-string snapped asumier. 
Came the white goose, Waw-be-wawa ; 
And in pairs, or singly flying, 

Mahng the l<)on, with clangorous pinions. 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And the grouse, the Miishkodasa. 

In the thickets and the meadows 
Piped the blii<*bird, the Owaissa, 

On the siininiit ol' the lodges 
Sang the robin, the Opeiihee, 

In the covert of the pine-trees 
Cooed the pigeon, the Orneinee, 

And the sorrowing Hiaw'atlui, 

Speechless in his infinite sorrow. 

Heard their voices ealling to him. 

Went fortli from his gloomy doorway, 
Stood and gazed into the heaven. 

Gazed upon tlu'. eui th and waters. 

From his wanderings far to eastward. 
From the regitms of tlu; niorning. 

From the shining land of Wubun, 
Homewai^ now returned Tagoo, 

The great traveller, the great boasf<*r. 
Full of new and strange adv<‘ntun*s. 
Marvels many and many wonders. 

And the })eopl(* of the village 
Liafxmed to him as he told them 
Of his marv'<*llous adventure's, 

Ltiughing answered him in this wise : 

** Ugh ! it is indeed lagoo ! 

No one else beholds sueli wonders !” 

He had seen, In* sai<l, a water 
Bigger than the Hig-Sea- Water, 

Broader than the Gitehe (Uunee, 

Bitter so that none eould drink it ! 

At each other h>ok<*d the wairiors. 
Looked the women at each other. 
Smiled, and said, “ It cannot be so ! 
Kaw ! ” the y snitl, “it cannot Ik.* so !” 

O’er it, said he, o’er this water 
Came a great cano^* with pinions, 

A canoe with wings came flying. 

Bigger than a giKivt* of pine-trees. 

Taller than the tallest tree-tops ! 

And the old men and the women 
Ijooked and tittered at each other ; 
**Kaw!” they sjiid, “we <lon’t lK*lieve 
it ! ” 

From its mouth, he stxid, to greet him. 
Came Waywassimo, the lightning. 

Came the thunder, Annemeekee ! 

And the warriors and tln^ women 
Laughed aloud at poor lagoo ; 

** Kaw I ” they said, ** what tales you 
tell U8 ! 


In it, said he, came a people. 

In the great canoe with pinions 
Came, he said, a hundred warriors ; 
Painted white were all their faces 
A ml with hair their chins were covered ! 
Ami the warriors and the women 
Lauglied and shouted in derision, 

J.,ike the ravens on the tree-tops. 

Like the crows upon the hemlocks. 

** Kaw ! ” they said, “ what lies you tell 
us ! 

Do not think that we believe them ! *’ 
Only Hiawatha laughed not, 

But he gravely spake and answered 
To their jeering and their jesting : 

** True is all lagoo tells us ; 

I have seen it in a vision. 

Seen tlie great eanoe wdth pinions, 

Seen the i»eoj)le with white faces. 

Seen the coming of this bearded 
lVo]»h^ of the wooden vessel 
From the regions of the morning, 

From tile shining land of Wahun. 

“Gitehe Manito, the Mighty, 

Tlie Great S]»ii it, tin-: t-reator, 

S<*nds them hitluir on Ids errand, 

Sends them to us with his message. 
Wln'rosoe’er they move, before them 
Swarms tlie stinging tly, tin* Ahmo. 
Swarms llie bet*, the liouey-niaker ; 
Wheresoe’er they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower iinkiiovvn among ns, 
Springsthe White-man’s Foot in blossom. 

“ Let us welcome, llien, the .strangers, 
Hail tlu*m as our friends and brothers, 
And the heart’s right hand of friendship 
Give tlit'in wln*n they eome to see us. 
Gitehe Manito, the Mighty, 

Saul this to me in my vision. 

“ 1 beheld, too, in that vision 
All the .seeixts of the future, 

Of the distant days that .shall be. 

1 iM'held the wt*stward niarclu's 
Of the unknown, crowded nations. 

.All tlie land was full of people, 
licstless, struggling, toiling, striving. 
Speaking many tonnes, yet feeling 
But one heart-beat in their bosoms. 

In the woodlands rang their axes. 
Smoked their towns in all the valleys, 
Over all the lakes and rivers 
Ku.shed their gn*at canoes of thunder. 

“Then a darker, drearier vision 
Pa.ssed liefore me, vague and cloud-like : 
I l>eheld our nation scattered. 

All forgetful of my counsels, 

Weakeiu*d, warring witli each other ; 
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Saw the remnants of our peoole 
Sweeping westward, wild ana woful. 
Like the cloud -rack of a tempest, 
Like the withered leaves of Autumn ! 


XXII. 

HIAWATHA’S DEPAllTURE. 

By the shore of Critche (rmnet*. 

By tlie shilling Big-Sea-W:iter, 

At the doorway of his wigwam, 

111 the pleasant Suinnier morning, 
Hiawatha stood and waited. 

All the air was lull of freshruvss, 

All the <*arth was bright and joyous. 

And before him, througli the sunshine, 
Westward toward the neighboring forest 
Passfd in golden swarms the Ahnio, 
Passed the bees, the lioiU'V-niakers, 
Burning, singing in the .sunshine. 

Bright above him shorn' the heavtms, 
Level .spread Uk^ lake before him ; 

From its bosom leajied the sturgeon, 
Sparkling, flashing in the sunshine ; 

On its margin the great forest 
Stood reflected in the water, 

Kvery tree-io]) had its shadow, 

Mot ioTile.s.s heiK'ath the watetr. 

From the brow of Hiawatha 
Gone wa.s every trace* of sorrow. 

As the fog from off the water, 

As the mist from otf the meadow. 

With a smile of joy and triumph. 

With a look of exultation, 

As of one who in a vision 
Sees what is to Im», hut is not, 

Sttiod and waited Hiawatha. 

Toward the sun his hands were lifted. 
Both the palms spread out against it. 
And between the ]>arted fingers 
Fell the sunshine on his features. 
Flecked with light his naked slioulders. 
As it falls and flecks an oak-tree 
Through the rifted leaves and branches. 

O’er the water floating, flying, 
Something in the hazy distanoci, 
•Something in the mistvs of morning, 
loomed and lifted from the w^ater. 

Now seemed floating, now seemed fly- 

doming nearer, nearer, nearer. 

Was it Shingehis the diver ? 

Or the pelican, the Shada ? 

Or the heron, the Shuh'shuh-gah ? 

Or the white goose, Waw-be-wawa, 


With the water drippiug, fiaahing. 

From its glossy neck and feathers ? 

It was neither goose nor diver, 
Neither ]»eliean nor heron. 

O’er the water floating, flying. 

Through the shining mist of morning. 
But a LulvIl eaiioi* with paddles, 

Rising, sinking mi the water, 

Dripjiing, flashing in the sunshine 
And within it came a i>eople 
From the tlistaiit land of Walmn, 

From the farthest realms of morning 
Game the Blaek-Kohe chief, tlie Prophetj 
He the Pi-iest of Prayer, the Pale-face, 
Witli his guiiles and his e.oinpunions. 

And the noble Hiawatha, 

With his hamls aloft e.vtended, 

Hehl aloft in sign of welcome, 

Waiti'd, full of exultation. 

Till the hircli t aiioe with }»a<ldles 
(Jratetl on th»‘ shining j»ehhles, 

Straiuh'd on tlu* samlv margin, 

Till the Black-Robe chief, the Pale-fao«, 
With the ero.ss upon his ho.soiii, 

Landed on the .samly margin. 

Then the joyous Hiawatha 
(h'ied aloud and s[»ake in this wise ; 

“ P>eantifnl is the sun, O strangers, 
Wh(‘n yon emm* so far to see, us ! 

All our town in awaits you, 

All our doois .stand ojicn for you ; 

You shall enter all our wigwams, 

For the lieai t’s right, hand we give you. 

“ Never hlooim*d the earth so gayly, 
Never shone the sun K(> brightly, 

A.S to-day they shine and blossom 
When you eomi^ .so far to see us ! 

Never was our lake .so tramjuil, 

Nor so free from rocks and sfind-bars ; 
For your bireli canoe in ])assing 
Has I'cnioved both rock and sand-liaP. 

“ Never before had our t.ohacr^o 
Such a .sweet and pleasant flavor. 

Never the hrou<l leavi's of our cornfields 
Were so beautiful to look on, 

As the}' seem to us this nim-ning. 

When you come so far to see us ! ’* 

AiKl thc Black -Kobe chief made an- 
.swei’, 

Stammered in hi.s speech a little. 
Speaking w'ords yet unfamiliar : 

“ Peace be with you, Hiawatha, 

I’eace be with you and your jpeople, 
Peace of prayer, and peace of pardon, 
Peace of (.Christ, and joy of Mary ! ” 

Then the generous Hiawatha 
Led the strangers to his wigwam. 
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Seated them on skins of bison, 

Seated them on skins of ermine, 

And the careful, old Nokomis 
Brought them food in bowls of bass- 
wood, 

Water brought in birchen dippers, 

And the calumet, th(^ i)ea(ie-^|>ti. 

Filled and lighted for their smoking 
Ail the old men of the village, 

All tlie warriors of the nation. 

All the Jossakeeds, the [n-ophets. 

The magicians, the Wabenos, 

And the medicine-men, the Medas, 

Came to bid the strangers welcome ; 

‘Mt is well,” they said, “ f) brothers, 
That you come so far to se(^ us ! ” 

In a circle round the doorway. 

With their pipes they sat in silence. 
Waiting to behold the strangers. 

Waiting to receive their message ; 

Till the Black -Robe chief, the Pale-face, 
From the wigwam came to greet them, 
Stammering in his s])coch a little, 
S^ieaking words yet unfamiliar ; 

** It is well,” they said, “ O brother, 
That you come so far to see ua ! ” 

Then the Black-Robe chief, the 
prophet, 

Told his message to the. fn^ojile, 

Told the purport of his mission, 

Told them of the Virgin Mary, 

And her blessed Son, the Saviour, 

How in distant lands and ages j 

He had lived on earth a.s we do ; 

How he fasted, j)ray»*d, and labored ; 
How the .lews, tlie trilu* aeouvsed. 
Mocked him, scourged biin, crucified 
him ; 

How he rose from where they laid ]»im, 
Walked again with his discijdes. 

And ascended into heaven. 

And the chiefs made answer, saying : 

“ We have listened to your message, 

We have heard your words of wi.sdom. 
We will think on what you tell us. 

It is well for us, brothers, 

That you come so far to see u.s ! ” 

Then they rose un and departed 
Each one homewanl to his wigwam. 

To the young men and the women 
Told the story of the strangers 
Whom the Master of I.,ife had sent them 
From the shining land of Wabun. 

Heavy' with the heat and silence 
Grew the afternoon of Summer ; 

With a drowsy sound the forest 
Whispered round the sultry wigwam. 


With a sound of sleep the water 
Rippled on the beach below it ; 

From the cornfields shrill and ceaseless 
Sang the gi*a8shoi>per, Pah-puk-keena ; 
And the guests of Hiawatha, 

Weary with the heat of Summer, 
Slumbtired in the sultry wigwam. 

Slowly o’er the simmering landscape 
Fell the evening’s dusk and coolness. 
And the long and level sunbeams 
Shot their spears into the forest. 
Breaking through its shields of shadow, 
Rushed into each secret anihush, 
Searched each thicket, dingle, hollow' ; 
Still the guests of Hiawatha | 
Slumbered in the silent wigwam. 

From his place rose Hiaw'atha, 

Bade farew'ell to old Nokomis, 

Sj)ake in whispers, spake in this W'ise, 
Hid notwaketne guests, that slumbered: 

** 1 am going, O Nokomis, 

On a long and distant journey. 

To the poilals of the Sunset, 

To the regions of the home-wind. 

Of the Northwest wind, Keewaydiii. 

But these guests 1 leave behirni me, 

111 your watch and ward 1 leave them ; 
Sec that never harm conies near them, 
See tliat never fear inol(*sts them, 

Never danger nor suspicion. 

Never want of food or shelter. 

In the lodge of Hiawatha ! ” 

Forth into the village? went he. 

Bade farewe'll to all the warriors, 

Bade farew’dl to all the young men. 
Spake, persuaeliiig, sjiake in this wise : 

1 am going, O my people. 

On a long and distant journey ; 

Many moons and many winters 

Will have come, and will have vanished. 

Ere T eon*c again to see you. 

But my gue.sts I leave behind me ; 
Lksten'to their words of wisdom, 

Listen to the tnith they tell you, 

For the Master of I..ife has sent them 
From the land of light and morning ! ” 
On the shore stood Hiawatha, 

TurntHl and wraved his hand at parting ; 
On the clear and luminous water 
I..auiiched his birch canoe for sailing. 
From the pebbles of the margin 
Shoved it forth into the water ; 
Whispered to it, “Westward! west 
w'ard ! ” 

And with speed it darted forward. 

And the evening sun descending 
Set the clouds on fire with redneaa. 
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Burned the broad sky, like a prairie. 
Left upon the level water 
One long track and trail of splendor, 
Down "v^ose stream, as down a river, 
Westward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 

Sailed into the purple vai)ors. 

Sailed into the dusk of evening. 

And the people from the margin 
Watched him lloating, rising, sinking. 
Till tlie bireli canoe seemed lifteil 
High into that sea of splendor. 

Till it sank into the vapors 
Like the new moon slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purple distance. 

And they said, “ Farewell forever ! ** 
Said, “ FaVewell, O Hiawatha!” 

And the forests, dark and lonely. 


Moved through all their depths of dark* 
ness, 

Sighed, “ Farewell, O Hiawatha ! *’ 

Ami tjie waves upon the inaigin 
Rising, npjding on the pebbles, 

Soblml, “Farewell, O Hiawatha I” 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her haunts among the fendanda 
Screamed, “ Farewell, O Hiawatha I 
Thus ileparted Hiawatha, 

Hiawatha the Beloved, 

In the glory of t he sunset. 

In the purple mists of evening. 

To the regions of the home- wind. 

Of the North w(‘st wind Keewaydin, 

To the Islamls of the Biessed, 

To the kingdom of 1‘onernah, 

To the land of the Hereafter 1 


THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDTSH. 

1 . 

MILES STANPISH. 

In the Old Colony days, in Plymouth the land of tlie. Pilgrims, 

To and fro in a room of his .simple and primitive tlwtdling, 

Clad ill doublet and hose, and hoots of Cordovan leather. 

Strode, with a martial air, Miles Standish the Puritan (/’aptain. 

Buried in thought he seemed, with his hands behind him, and pausing 
Kver and anon to behold his glittering wea]>ons of warfare. 

Hanging in shining array along the walls of the chamber, — 

(Jutlass and corselet of steel, ami his trusty swor<l of l)amas<Mi.s, 

Curved at the point and iiiscrilsMl with its mystical Arabic sentem^i*. 

While underneath, in a corner, were fowling-pi(;c(;, musket, and matchlock. 

Short of stature he was, but str<jngly built and athletic, 

Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, with inuscles ami sinews of iron ; 

Brown as a nut was his face, but his ru.sset V»eard was already 
Flaked with patches of snow, as liedges sometimes in November. 

Near him was seated John Alden, Ids friend, and househohl companion. 

Writing with diligent speed at a table of pine by the window ; 

Fair-haired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon complexion. 

Having the dew of hi.s youth, and the Ixjauty thereof, as the ca]>tives 
Whom Saint Gregory saw, and exclaimed, “ Not Angles, but Angels.” 

Youngest of all was he of the men who came in the May Flower. 

Suddenly breaking the silence, the diligent scribe interrupting. 

Spake, in the pride of his heart, Miles Standish the Captain of Plymouth. 

“ Look at these arms,” he said, “ the warlike weapons that hang here 
Burnmhed and bright and clean, as if for parade or insijection ! 

This is the sword of Damascus I fought with in Flanders ; this breastplate. 

Well I remember the day ! once saved ray life in a skirmish ; 
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Here in front you can see the very dint of the bullet 
Fired point>blank at my heart by a Spanish arcabucero. 

Had it not been of sheer steel, the forgotten bones of Miles Standish 
Would at this moment be rnoulc^ in their grave in the Flemish morasses/' 
Thereupon answered John Alden, but looked not up from his writing : 

“ Truly the breath of the Lord hath slackened the speed of the bullet ; 

He in his mercy preserved you, to be our shield and our weapon ! ” 

Still the Captain continued, unheeding the words of the stripling : 

“ See, how bright they are burnished, as if in an arsenal hanging ; 

That is because. I have done it myself, and not left it to others. 

Serve yourself, would you be well .serv'ed, is an excellent adage ; 

So I take care of my arms, as you of 3’our iiens and your inkliom. 

Then, too, there are my sf>l<liers, my great, invincible army. 

Twelve men, all c<iuipi)ed, having each his rest and his matchlock. 
Eighteen shillings a month, togeth<!r with diet and pillage. 

And, like C^aisar, I know the name of each of my soldiers ! ” 

This he said with a smile, that danced in his eyes, as the sunbeams 
E>ance on the waves of the sea, and vanish again in a moment. 

Alden laughed as he wrote, and still the Ca}>tuin cfuitiimed : 

“ Look ! you can sec from this wdndow my brazen howdtzer planted 
High on the roof of the church, a preaclnu* wlio spi^aks tt) the purpose, 
Steiady, straightforward, and strong, with irresistible logic, 

Orthodox, flashing conviction right into the hearts of the heathen. 

Now we arc ready, I think, for any as.sault of the Indians ; 

Let them come, if th<‘y like, and the sooner they try it the better, — 

Let them come if they like, be it sagamore, sacliem, or pow-wow, 

Aspinet, Sainoset, Corbitaiit, Sqiianto, or Tokamaliamon ! 

Long at the window be stood, and wistfully gazed on the landscape. 
Washed with a cold gniy mist, the vapory breath of the east -wind, 

Forest an<l meadow un<l hill, and the steel-blue rim of tlic ocean, 
laying silent and sad, in the afternoon shadows and sunshine. 

Over his countenance Hit ted a sha«low like those on tin* landscape, 

Olooiii intermingled with light ; and his voice was subdued with emotion, 
Tenderness, }>ity, regret, as after a jnmse he proticeded : 

“Yonder th<*re, on tl)e hill by the sea, lies Imried Rose Standisli ; 

Beautiful rose of love, that bloomed for me by the wayside 1 
She was the lirst to di(! of all who came in tlie May Flower ! 

Green above her is growing the field of w’heat we have sown there. 

Better to hide froiii the Indian scouts the gi’aves of our people, 

Lest they should count them and see how’ many already have perished ! 
Sadly his face he averted, and strode uji and down, and was thoughtful. 

Fixed to tlie opp<isite wall was a shelf of books, and among them 
Prominent three, distinguished alike for bulk ami for binding ; 

Barifle’s Artillery Guide, and the Conmientaries of C'nesor 
Out of the Latin translated by Artlnir Goldinge of London, 

And, as if guaiHied by tliese, betwetm them was standing the Bible. 

Musing a moment btdorti them. Miles Standish paused, as if doubtful 
Wliich of the three he should choose for his consolation and comfort. 
Whether the wars of the Hebi*ews, the famous campaigns of the Homans, 

Or the Artillery practice, designed for Ixdligereiit Christians. 

Finally down from its shelf he dragged the ponderous Roman, 

Seated himself at the window, and o).>ened the book, and in silence 
Turned o’er the well-worn leaves, where thumb-marks thick on the margin. 
Like the trample of feet, proclaimed the battle uras hottest, 

Nothing was heard in the room but the huirying jjen of the stripling. 
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Busily writing epistles important, to go by the May Flower, 
Beady to sail on the morrow, or next day at latest, God willing ! 
Homeward bound with the tidings of all that terrible winter. 
Letters written by Alden, and full of the name of Priscilla, 

Full of the name and the fame of the Puritan maiden Priscilla ! 


II. 

LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 

Nothing was heard in the room but the huiTying pen of the stripling, 

Or an occasional sigh from the laboring heart of the C’aptain, 

Reading the marvellous words and achievements of Julius C’eesar. 

After a while he exclaiuK'd, as he smote with his hand, palm downwards. 
Heavily on the page : “ A wonderful man was this Cie.sar ! 

You are a writer, and I am a fighter, but here is a fellow 

Who eould both write and light, and in both was equally skilful ! ” 

Straightway answeiv-d and s]>ake. John Alden, the tiomely, the youthful : 

“ Yes, he was ecpially skilled, as you say, with his p(‘n and his weapons. 
Somewhere have 1 read, but wliere 1 forget, be could dictate 
Seven letters at once, at the same time writing his memoirs.” 

** Truly,” continued the Captain, not heeding or hearing the other, 

“ Truly a wonderful man was Cains Julius Ctesar ! 

Better be first, he. saiil, in a little Iberian village, 

Than be second in Rome, and I think lu*. was right when he said it. 

Twice was he married before he was twenty, and many times ai’ter ; 

Battles live hundred he fought, and a thousand cities lie eon<|uered ; 

He, too, fought in Flanders, as he himself has rcH'ordcnl ; 

Finally he was stabbed by his frieml, the orator Bi-iitus ! 

Now, do you know what he did on a certain o<*<*.asion in Flanders, 

When the rear-guard of his army retreated, the front giving way too, 

And the immortal Twelfth Legion was crowded so closely logtdher 
There was no room for their swords ? Why, he seized a shiehl from a soldier, 
Put himself straight at the head of his troops, and eommanded the captains. 
Calling on each by his name, to order forward the ensigns ; 

Then to widen the ranks, and give more loom for their weapons ; 

, So he won the day, the battle of somethiug-or-other. 

That ’s what I always say ; if you wish a thing to lx; wxdl done, 

You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to others ! ” 

All was silent again ; the Captain continued his reading. 

Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying pen of the stripling 
Writing epistles important to go next day by the May Flower, 

Filled with the name and the fame of the Puritan maiden Piiscilla ; 

Every sentence began or closed with the name of Priscilla, 

Till the treacherous pen, to which he confided tlie secret. 

Strove to betray it by singing and shouting the name, of Priscilla ! 

Finally closing his hook, with a bang of the ponderous cover. 

Sudden and loud as the sound of a soldier grounding his musket. 

Thus to the young man sjiake Miles StandLsh the Captain of Pl 3 maouth : 

** When you have finished your work, I have something imporiant to tell you. 
TO not however in haste ; I can wait ; I shall not be impatient ! ” 

^rai^htway Alden replied, as he folded the last of his letters, 
l^hing his papers aside, and giving respectful attention : 

“ Speak ; for whenever you speak, I am always ready to listen. 
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Always ready to hear whatever pertains to Miles Standish/’ 

Thereupon answered the Captain, embarrassed, and culling his phrases : 

“ 'T is not good for a man to be alone, say the Scriptures. 

This 1 have said before, and again and again I repeat it ; 

Every hour in the day, 1 think it, and feel it, and say it. 

Since Kose Standish died, my life has been wearj’^ and dreary ; 

Sick at heart have 1 been, beyond the healing of friendship. 

Oft in my lonely hours have 1 tlioiight of the maiden Priscilla. 

She is alone in the woiid ; her father and mother and brother 
Died in the winter together ; 1 .saw lier going and coming, 

Now to the grave of the dead, and now to the b(*(l of the dying. 

Patient, courageous, and strong, and said to m 3 \self, that if ever 
There were angels on earth, as there are aiigel.s in heaven, 

Two have I seen and known ; and the angel whose name is Priscilla 
Holds ill my de.solate life tliejda(re which the other ahaiidoned. 

Long have I cherislKal thc! thought, but never have dared to reveal it. 

Being a coward in tliis, though vsiliant mioiigh for the most part. 

Go to the damsel Priscilla, tin; lovtdiest maiden of Plj’^mouth, 

Say that a blunt old (^q^tain, a man not of words but of actions. 

Otters his hand and his h(;art, the hand and heart of a .soldier. 

Not in these word.s, j’ou know, hut this in short i.s my meaning ; 

I am a makei' of war, and not a maker of phrases. 

You, who are bred as a scholar, can say it in elegant language. 

Such as 3 ’ou rtw.l in j’our hooks of the pleadings and wooiiigs of lovers. 

Such as you think best adapted to win the heart of a maiden.” 

YThen he liad spoken, John Aldeii, the fair-hair(*d, tacituni stripling. 

All aghast at his wor<ls, sni jirised, emhurras.se.d, bewildered, 

Trying to ina.sk Ids disnia^^ hv treating the subject with lightness. 

Trying to .smile, and yet Ictding his heart stand still in Ids bosom, 

•hist as a timepiece .stops in a liou.se that is stricken by lightning, 

Thus made aiLswer and spake, or rather staiimiered than answered : 

“Such a me.s.sage as that, 1 am sure 1 .should mangle and mar it ; 

If you would have it well done, — J am only repeating your maxim, — 

You must do it yourself, 3 ’ou must not leave it to others ! ” 

But with tlic air of a man whom nothing ean turn from his ]>urpose. 

Gravely shaking his head, maile answer the Captain of Pl^miouth : 

“ Truly the maxim is good, ami 1 do not mean to gainsaj' it ; 

But we must ii.se it di.screetl\', and not waste jKiwder for nothing. 

Now, as I said Indore, 1 was m*ver a maker of phra.s(*s. 

I can march u]) to a fortress and summon the ])lace to .surrender, 

But march up to a Avonian Avith such a propo.sal, 1 dare not. 

1 ’in not afraid of bullets, nor sliot from the mouth of a cannon. 

Hut of a thundcriiig “ No !” junnt-blaiik from the, mouth of a woman, 

That I confess I ’in afniiil of, nor am 1 ashamed to eonfe.ss it ! 

So vou must grant my request, for you are an elegant scholar. 

Having the gmees of s])peeh, ami .skill in the turning of phrase.s.” 

Taking the Imiid of his friend, who still was reluctant and doubtful, 

Holding it long in his own, and nre.ssing it kindly, he added : 

“Though I have .spoken thus liglith% yet deep is* the feeling that prompts me , 
Surely you cannot refinse what 1 ask in the name of our friendship ! ” 

Then made answer John Alden : “ The name of friendship is sacred ; 

What you demand in that name, I have not the power to deny you ! ” 

80 the strong will prevailed, subduing and moulding the gentler. 

Friendship prevails over love, and Alden went on his errand. 
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III. 

T IE lover's E!l&AltI>. 

So the strong will prevailwd, and Alden went on his errand. 

Out of the street of the village, and into the paths of the forest, 

Into tlie tranquil w'oods, where bluebirds and r<^bins were buibling 
Towns in the pojjulous trees, with hanging gardens of verdure. 

Peaceful, aerial cities of joy and affAdion and freedom. 

All around him was calm, but witliin him coniiiiotion and conilict. 

Love contending with frieiidshij), and self with each generous impulse. 

To and fro in his breast his thoughts were heaving anti dashing. 

As in a foundering sliip, with evtu-y roll of the vessel, 

Washes the hitter sea, the merciless snrgtj of the ot^eaii ! 

“ Must I relinquish it all,” he cried with a \vild lamentation, - - 
“ Must I relinquish it all, the joj-, the hope, the illusion ? 

Was it for this I have loved, and \vait«*il, and worshij>ped in silence ? 
Was it for this 1 liavt'. followed the Hying feet and the shallow 
Over the wintry sea, to the desolatt^ shores of New England ? 

Truly the heart is liecidtfiil, and ont of its dt*pths of eorrnption 
Rise, like an exhalation, the misty pliaiitoms of passimi ; 

Angels of light they setmi, hut are only tlelusions of Satan. 

All is clear to me now ; I fhcl it, I see it distinctly ! 

This is the hand of the Lord ; it is laiil upon me in anger, 

For I have followe-d too iinndi the heart’s tlesires and devices, 
Worshixiping Astaroth blindly, and impious idols of Ikial. 

This is the cross 1 must bt‘ar ; the sin and the swift retribution.” 

So through the Plymouth woods .lolm Althm went on bis errand ; 
Crossing the brook at the ford, where it brawled over ])ebb]e and shallow, 
Gathering still, as ho went, the May-flowtu’s blooming around him, 
Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and womlerful sweetness, 

Children lost in the- wooils, and eovertul with Icavtes in their slumber. 
“Puritan flowers,” be said, “and the type of Puritan maidens, 

Modest and sinipltj and sweet, the very type of Priscilla ! 

So I will take them to her ; to Prise-ilia the May-flower of Plymouth, 
Modest and simple and sw'cet, as a parting gift will I take them ; 
Breathing their silent farewells, as they fade and wither and iwrisli. 

Soon to be throwui away as is tin* heart of the giver.” 

So through the Plymouth wood.s dohn Alden went on his errand ; 

Came to an open space, and sjiw the disk of the ocean. 

Sailless, sombre and cold with the comfoii-le.ss breat-li of tlie east-wind ; 
Saw the new-built house, and ]a*ople at work in a meadow ; 

Heard, as he drew near tlie door, the Jiiusit:al voice of Priscilla 
Singing the hundrtidth P.salin, the grand ohl Puritan anthem, 

Music that Luther sang to the .sacred words of the Psalmist, 

Full of the breath of the Lord, consoling and comforting many. 

Then, as he opened the door, lie beheld the form of the maiden 
Seated beside ner wheel, and the carded wool like a snow-drift 
Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the ravenous spindle. 

While with her foot on the treadle she guided the wheel in its motion. 
Open wide on her lap lay the^ell-worn iisalni-book of Ainsworth, 

Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music together. 

Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall of a churchyard. 
Darkened and overhung by the running vine of the verses. 

Such was the book from whose pages she sang the old Puritan anthem, 
She, the Puritan girl, in the aoUtude of the forest. 
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Making the humble house and the modest apparel of home-spun 
Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with the wealth of her being ! 

Over him rushed, like a wind that is keen and cold and relentless, 

Thoughts of what might have been, and the weight and woe of his errand ; 
All the dreams that had faded, and all the hopes that had vanished. 

All his life henceforth a dreary and tenantless mansion. 

Haunted by vain regrets, and ]>allid, sorrowful fa^es. 

Still he said to himself, and almost fiercely he said it, 

“ Let not him that iiutteth his hand to tiie plough look backwards ; 

Though the ploughshare cut through the fiowers of life to its fountains. 
Though it riass o’er the graves ol‘ the dead and tin? hearths of the living. 

It is the will of the Lord ; and his mercy endureth forever ! ” 

So he entered the house ; and the hum of the wheel and the singing 
Suddenly ceased ; for Priscdlla, aroused hy his step on the threshold, I 
Rose as lie entered, and gave him her hand, in signal of w'elconie. 

Saying, “ 1 knew it was you, when I h<“ard ytmr stej» in the passage ; 

For 1 w'as tliinking of you, as I sat there singing and spinning.” 

Awkward and dumb with delight, that a thought of him had been mingled 
Thus in the sacred psalm, that came from the heart of the maiden, 

Silent before her h<^ stood, and gave her the fiowers for an answer, 

Finding no words for his thought. He reinemhered that day in the winter. 
After the first great siiow^, when he broke a path from the villag<i. 

Reeling and plunging along through the drifts that encumbered the doorway, 
Stamping the snow from liis feid. as he entered the house, and Priscilla 
Laughed at his snowy locks, and gave him a seat hy the fireside, 

Grateful and pleased to know lie had thought of her in the siiow’-storm. 

Had he but spoken then ! perhaps not in vain liad he sjiokeu ; 

Now it was all too late ; the gohleii moment had vanished ! 

So he stood there ahasln'd, and gave her the ilowei-s for an answer. 


Then they sat down and talked of the birds and the beautiful Spring-time, 
Talked of their friends at home, and the May Flower that sailed on the morrow 
“ I have been thinking all day,” said gently the Puritan maiden, 

“ Dreaming all night, aiul tliinking all day, of the hedge-rows of England, — 
They are in blossom now, and the country is all like a garden ; 

Thinking of lanes ami fields, and the song of the lurk and the linnet, 

Seeing the village street, ami familiar fares of neighbors 
Going about as of old, and stopping to gossip together, 

And, at the eml of the street, the villagi' church, w ith the ivy 
Climbing the old gray tower, ami the quiet gmve.s in tlie churchyard. 

Kind arc the peojde 1 live with, and dear to me my religion ; 

Still my heart is so sad, thnt 1 wish myself hack in Old England. 

You W’iil say it is wuong, hut I cannot help it : 1 almost 

Wish myself back in Old England, I feel so lonely and wretched.” 

Thercui>on answered the youth ; “ Indeed 1 do not condemn you ; 

Stouter hearts than a woman’s have quailed in this terrible winter. 

"Yours is ten<ier and trusting, and neeils a stronger to lean on ; 

So I have come to you now, with an offer ami proffer of marriage 

Made by a good man and true. Miles Standish,^hc Captain of Plymouth ! ” 

Thus he delivered his message, the dexterous writer of letters, — 

Did not embellish the theme, nor array it in beautiful phrases. 

But came straight to the point, and blurted it out like a school-boy ; 

Even t^e Captain himself could hardly have said it mors bluntly. 
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M^ute with, amazement and Borrow, Priscilla the Puritan maiden 
Looked into Alden's face, her eyes dilated with wonder. 

Feeling his words like a blow, that stunned her and rendered her speechless ; 
Till at length she exclaimed, interrupting the ominous silence : 

“ If the great captain of Plymouth is so very eager to wed me. 

Why does he not come himself, and take the troubh; to woo me ? 

If I am not w^orth the wooing, 1 surely am not worth the winning !” 

Then John Alden began exi)lainiiig and smoothing the matter. 

Making it worse as he went, by saying the Captain was busy, — 

Had no time for such things ; — such things ! the words grating liarshly 
Fell on the ear of Priscilla ; and swift as a flush she made answer : 

“ Has no time for such things, as you call it, before he is man ied, 

Would he be likely to find it, or make it, after the wedding ? 

That is the way with you men ; you don’t understaiul us, you cannot. 

When you have made up your ininds, after thinking of this one and that one, 
Choosing, selecting, rejecting, comparing one with another. 

Then you make known your desire, with abrupt and sndileri avowal. 

And are offended and hurt, and indignant perhaps, that a woman 
Does not respond at on<ie to a love that she never suspected. 

Does not attain at a hound the lieiglit to wliicdi you have; been climbing. 

This is not right nor just : for surely a woman’s alFection 
Is not a thing to be asked for, and liad for only the; asking. 

When one is truly in love, one not only says it, but sliow’^s it. 

Had he but waited awhile, had he only showed that he loved me. 

Even this Captain of yours — who knows ? — at last might have won me, 

Old and rough as he is ; but now it uever can liappen.” 

Still John Alden w'ent on, unheeding the words of Piiscilla, 

Urging the suit of liis friend, explaining, persuading, expanding; 

Spoke of his courage and skill, and of all his battles in Flanders, 

How with the ])eople of God he had chosen to suff’er affliction, 

How, in return for his zeal, they had made him Captain of Plymouth ; 

He was a ge.ntleman born, could trace his pedigree plainly 
Back Xo Hugh Standish of Duxbury Hall, in Lancashire, England, 

Who was the son of Ralph, and the gramlson of Tiiurston de Standish ; 

Heir unto vast estates, of which he was basely defrauded. 

Still bore the family arms, an<l had for his crest a coe.k argent 
Combed and wattled gules, and all the. i-est of the blazon. 

He was a man of honor, of noble and generous nature ; 

Though he was rough, he was kindly ; she knew how during the winter 
He had attended the sick, with a hand as gentle as woman’s ; 

Somewhat hasty and hot, he could not deny it, and headstrong. 

Stern as a .soldier might be, but hearty, and placable always. 

Not to lie laughed at and scorned, because he was little of stature ; 

For he was great of heart, magnanimous, courtly, courageous ; 

Any woman in Plymouth, nay, any woman in England, 

Might be happy and proud to be called the wife of Miles Standish ! 

But as he warmed and glowed, in his simple and eloquent language. 

Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise of his rival. 

Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes overrunning with laughter, 

Said, in a tremulous voice, “ Why don^t you sjieak for yourself, John *' 
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IV. 


JOHN ALDEN. 

Into the open air John Alden, perplexed and bewildered, 

Rushed like a man insan<;, and wandered alone by the sea-side ; 

Paced up and down the sands, and bared his head to the east-wind. 

Cooling his heated brow, and the fire and f(*ver within him. 

Slowly as out of the h<;aveiis, with a|>ocalyptu*al s])h!ndoi*s. 

Sank the City of Cod, in the vision of John the Apostle, 

So, with its cloudy walls of chrysolite, jasper, and sapphire. 

Sank the broad reil sun, and over its turrets npliftetl 
Gliinnieri*d the goldi'ii rc(‘d of the angel who niea.sured the city. 

“Welcome, O wind of the East ! ” he exclaimed in his wild exultalkon, 

“ Welcoint;, O wind of the East, from the caves of the misty Atlantic ! 
Blowing o’er fields of dulse, and measureless nu'adows of sea-grass. 

Blowing o’er rocky w'astes, and the gi'ottos and gardens of ocean ! 

Lay thy cold, moist hand fm my burning foreheatl, and wrap me 
Close ill thy garments of mist, to allay the fever within me ! ” 

Ijike an awakened constdence, the sea was moaning and tossing. 

Beating nmiorseful aud loud the mutable sands of tlui sea-shore. 

Fierce in his soul was the struggle ainl tumult of passions contending ; 

Love tiiumphant and (uowned, and fiiendship wounded and bleeding. 
Passionate cries of dc.'sire, and iin]>ortunate pleadings of duty ! 

“ Is it my fault,” he, said, “that the maiden has chosen between us? 

Is it my fault that he failed, — my fault that 1 am the victor ? ” 

Then within liim there thundered a voic^i*, like the voice of the Prophet : 

“It hath disph'Hsed the Lord ! ” — and he thought of David’s transgression, 
Bathslieba’s he.autiful fact*, and his frieml in the front of the battle ! 

Shame and confusion of guilt, and ahaseinent anti self-condemnation, 
Overwhelmed him at once ; and he erictl in the deepest contrition : 

“ It hath displciusetl tlie Lord ! It is the temptation of Satan ! 

Then, uplifting Ids head, he looked at tlie sea, and beheld there 
Dimly the .shadtuvy form of the May Flower riding at anchor, 

Hooked on the rising lith*, ami ready to sail on the morrow ; 

Hcartl the voice’s of men through the mist, the ratth? of cordage 

Thrown on the deck, the shouts of the mate, and the sailors’ “Ay, ay. Sir I” 

Clear and distinct, but not loud, in the dripping air of the. twilight. 

Still for a moment he stood, and listened, and .stared at the vessel. 

Then went hurriedly on, as one who, seeing n phantom. 

Stops, tlien miickens Id.-i pace, and follows the beckoning shadow. 

“ Yes, it is jilain to me now,” he murinured ; “ the hand of the Lord is 
Leading me out of the land of darkiies.s, the bondage of error, 

Thi-ough the sea, that sliall lift the walls of its waters around me. 

Hiding me, cut ting me off, from the cruel thoughts that pursue me. 

Back will I go o’er the ocean, this dreary land will abandon. 

Her w’hom 1 may not love, and him whom my heart has offended. 

Better to he in my grave in the green old churchyard in England, 

Close by my mother’s side, and among the dust of m}’^ kindred ; 

Better be dead and forgotten, than living in shame and dishonor ! 

Sacred and safe and unseen, in the dark of the narrow chamber 
With me my secret shall lie, like a buried jewel that glimmers 
Bright on the hand that is dust, in the chambers of silence and darkness, 
Yes, as the marriage ring of the great espousal hereafter ! ** 
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. Thus as he spake, he turned, in the strength of his strong resolution. 
Leaving behind him the shore, and harried along in the tmlight. 

Through the congenial gloom of the forest silent and sombre. 

Till he beheld the lights in the seven houses of Plymouth, 

Shining like seven stars in the dusk and mist of the evening. 

Soon he entered his door, and found the redoubtable Captain 
Sitting alone, and absorbed in the martial pages of Ctcsar, 

Fighting some great campaign in Haiiiault or Brabant or Flanders. 

“ Long nave you been on your errand,” he saitl with a cheery demeanor. 
Even as one who is waiting an answer, and fears not the issue. 

“ Not far off is the house, although the woods are between us ; 

But you have lingered .so long, that while you were going and coming 
1 have fought ten battles and sacked and demolished a city. 

Come, sit down, and in order relate to me all that has happened.” 

Then John Alden spake, and related the wondrous adventure, 

From beginning to end, minutely, just as it happened ; 

How he had seen Priscilla, and how he Iwid sped in his courtship, 

Only smoothing a little, and softening down her ri'fusal. 

But when he came at length to the words Priscilla had si)oken. 

Words so tender and cruel : ‘‘ Why don’t j’ou speak for yourself, John ? *' 

Up leaped the Captain of Plymouth, and stamped on the floor, till his armor 
Clanged on the wall, where it hung, with a .sound of sinister omen. 

All his pent-up wrath burst forth in a sudden explo.sion, 

E’en as a hand-grenade, that scatters destruction around it. 

Wildly he shouted, and loud : “John Alden ! you have betrayed me ! 

Me, Miles Staiidish, your friend ! have supplanted, defrauded, betrayed me ! 
Cue of my ancestors ran his sword through the heart of Wat Tyler ; 

Who shall prevent me from running my own through tlie heart of a traitor ? 
Yours is the greater treason, for yours is a treason to friendship ! 

You, who lived under my roof, whom I cherished and loved n.s a brother ; 
You, who have fed at my board, and drunk at my cup, to whose keeping 
I have intrusted my lioiior, my thoughts the most sacred and secret, — 

You too, Brutus ! ah woe: to the name of friendship hereafter ! 

Brutus wjis Caesar’s friend, and you were mine, but henceforward 
Let there be nothing between us save war, and imiflacable hatred ! ” 

So spake the Captain of Plymouth, and strode about in the chamber. 
Chafing and choking with rage ; like cords were the vejns on hi.s temples. 

But in the midst of hi.s anger a man appeared at the doorway. 

Bringing in uttermost haste a message of urgent importance. 

Rumors of danger and war and hostile incursions of Indians ! 

Straightway the Captain jiaused, and, without further question or parley. 
Took from the nail on the wall his sword with its scabbard of iron. 

Buckled the belt round his waist, and, frowning fiercely, departed. 

Alden was left alone. He heard the clank of the scabbard 
Growing fainter and fainter, and dying away in the distance. 

Then he arose from his seat, and looked forth into the darkness. 

Felt the cool air blow on his cheek, that was hot with the insult. 

Lifted his eyes to the heavens, and, folding his hand.s as in childhood, 

Prayed in the silence of night to the Father who seeth in secret. 

Meanwhile the choleric Captain strode wrathful away to the council, 

Found it already assembled, impatiently waiting his coming ; 

Men in the middle of life, austere and grave in deportment. 

Only one of them old, the hill that was nearest to heaven, 

Covered with snow, but erect, the excellent Elder of Plymouth, 
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God had sifted three kingdoms to find the'wheat for this planting. 

Then had sifted the wheat, as the living seed of a nation ; 

So say the chronicles old, and such is^the faith of the people ! 

Near them was standing an Indian, in attitude stem and defiant. 

Naked down to the waist, and grim and ferocious in aspect ; 

While on the table before them was lying unopened a Bible, 

Ponderous, bound in leather, brass-studded, printed in Holland, 

And beside it outstretched tin; skin of a rattlesnake glittered. 

Filled, like a quiver, with arrows ; a signal and challenge of warfare. 
Brought by the Indian, and speaking with arrowy tongues of defiance. 
This Miles Standish beheld, as he entered, and heard them debating 
What were an answer Ijefitting the hostile message and menace. 

Talking of this and of that, contriving, suggesting, objecting ; 

One voice only foi* peace, and that the voice of the Elder, 

Judging it wise and well that some at least were con veiled. 

Rather than any werii slain, for this was but Christian Ix'havior ! 

Then out spake. Miles Standish, the stalwart Captain of Plymouth, 
Muttering deep in his throat, for his voice was husky with anger, 

“What ! do you mean to make war with milk and the water of roses ? 

Is it to shoot red squirrels you have your howitzer planted 
There on the roof of the church, or is it to shoot red devils ? 

Truly the only tongue that is understood by a savage 

Must be the tongue of fire that speaks from the mouth of the cannon ! ’* 

Thereupon answered and said the excellent Elder of Plymouth, 

Somewhat amazed and alarmed at this irreverent language : 

“Not so thought Saint Paul, nor yet the other Apostles ; 

Not from the cannon’s rnoutli were the tongues of fire they spake with ! ” 
But unheeded fell this mild rebuke on the Captain, 

Who had advanced to the table, and tlius continued discoursing : 

“ Leave this matter to me, for to me by right it pertaiiieth. 

War is a terrible trade ; but in the cause that is righteous. 

Sweet is the smell of pow'der ; and thus I answer the challenge ! ” 

Then from the rattlesnake’s skin, with a sudden, contemptuous gesture. 
Jerking the Indian arrow s, lu' filled it with powder and bullets 
Full to the very jaws, and handed it back to the savage, 

Saying, in thundering tones ; “ Here, take it ! this is your answ'er ! ” 
Silently out of the room then glided the glistening savage, 

Bearing the seqient’s skin, and seeming himself like a serpient. 

Winding his sinuous way in the dark to the depths of the forest. 


V. 

THK SAiniNO OF THE MAT FLOWER. 

Jttbt in the gray of the dawrn, as the mists uprose from the meadows, 
There was a stir and a sound in the slumbering village of Plymouth ; 
Clanging and clicking of anus, and the order imperative, * ‘ Forward ! ** 
Given in tone suppressed, a tramp of feet, and then silence. 

Figures ten, in the mist, niarchea slowly out of the village. 

Standish the stalw^art it was, wdth eight of his valorous army, 

Ijed by their Indian guide, by Hobomok, friend of the white men. 
Northward marching to quell the sudden revolt of the savage. 

Giants they seemed in the mist, or the mighty men of Fling David ; 
Giants in heart they were, who believed in G^ and tiie Bible, — 

Ay, who believed in the smiting of Midianites and Philistines. 
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Orer them gleamed far oif the crimaon banners of morning ; 

Under them loud on the sands, the serried billows, advancing, 

Fired along the line, and in regular order retreated. 

Many a mile had they marched, when at length the village of Plymouth 
Woke from its sleep, and arose, intent on its manifold labors. 

Sweet was the air and soft ; and slowly the smoke from the chimneys 
Rose over roofs of thatch, and pointed steadily eastward ; 

Men came forth from the doors, and t>aused and talked of the weather. 

Said that the wind had changed, and was blowing fair for the May Flower ; 
Talked of their Captain’s departure, and all the dangers that menaced. 

He being gone, the town, and what .should l>e done in his absence. 

Merrily sang the birds, and the tender voices of women 
Consecrated with hymns the common cares of the household. 

Out of the sea rose the sun, and the billows r(‘joieed at his coming ; 

Beautiful were his feet on the purjde tops of the mountains ; 

Beautiful on the .sails of the May Flower riding at anchor, 

Battered and blackened and worn by all the .storms of the winter. 

Loosely against her masts was hanging and Happing her canvas. 

Rent by so many gales, and patched by the hands of the sailors. 

Suddenly from her side, as tlie .sun rose oven- the ocean. 

Darted a puff of smoke, and floated seawarel ; anon rang 
Loud over field and forest the cannon’s roar, and the echoes 
Heard and repeated the sound, the signal-gun of departure ! 

Ah ! but with louder echoes replied the hearts of the people ! 

Meekly, in voices subdued, the chapter was read from the Bible, 

Meekly the prayer was h(*.gun, but ended in fervent entreaty ! 

Then from their houses in haste came forth the Pilgrims of Plymouth, 

Men and women and children, all hurrying down to the sea-shore. 

Eager, with tearful eyes, to say farewell to the May Flower, 

Homeward bound o’er the sea, and leaving them here in the desert. 

Foremost among them was Alden. All night he had lain without slumber, 
Turning and tossing about in the heat and unrest of his fever. 

He had beheld Miles Standisli, wlio came back late from tluj council. 

Stalking into the room, and heard him mutter and murmur, 

Sometimes it seemed a prayer, and .sometimes it sounded like swearing. 

Once he had come to the bed, and stood there a moment in silence ; 

Then he had turned away, and said : 1 will not awake him ; 

Let him sleep on, it is best ; for what is the use of more talking ! ” 

Then he extinguiahf»d the light, and threw himself down on his pallet, 
Dressed as he was, and ready to start at the break of the morning, — 

Covered himself with the cloak he had worn in his campaigns in Flanders, — 
Slept as a soldier sleeps in his bivouac, ready for action. 

But with^ the dawn he arose ; in the twilight Alden beheld him 
Put on his corselet of steel, and all the rest of his armor. 

Buckle about his waist his trusty blade of Damascus, 

Take from the corner his musket, and so stride out of the chamber. 

Often the heart of the youth had burned and yearned to embrace him. 

Often his lips had essayed to speak, imploring for pardon ; 

All the old friendship came back, with its tender and ^rrateful emotions ; 
gy his pride overmastered the nobler nature within him, — 

™de, and the sense of his wrong, and the burning fire of the insult. 

So he beheld his friend departing in anger, but spake not. 

Saw him go forth to danger, perhaps to death, and he spake not ! 

Then he arose from hiiPbed, and heard what the people were saying, 

Joined in the talk at the door, with Stephen and Richard and Gilfert. 
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Joined in the morning prayer, and in the reading of Scripture, 

And, with the others, in haste went hurrying down to the sea-shore, 
Down to the Plymouth Rock, that had been to their feet as a doorstep 
Into a world unknown, — the corner-stone of a nation ! 

There with his boat was the Master, already a little impatient 
Lest he should lose the tide, or the wind might shift to the eastward. 
Square-built, hearty, and strong, with an odor of ocean about him. 
Speaking with this one and that, and cramming letters and parcels 
Into his pockets cajiacioiis, and messages mingled together 
Into his narrow brain, till at last he was wholly bewildered. 

Nearer the boat stood Aldeu, with one foot placed on the gunwale, 

One still firm on the rock, and talking at times with the sailors. 

Seated erect on the thw arts, all ready and eager for starting. 

He too was eager to go, ami thus put an end to his anguish, 

Thinking to fly from despair, that swifter than keel is or canvas. 
Thinking to drown in the sea the ghost that would rise and pursue h im. 
But as he gazed on the crowed, he beheld the form of I’riseilla 
Standing degected among them, unconscious of all that was passing. 

Fixed were her eyes upon his, as if she divined his intention. 

Fixed with a look so sad, so reproachful, imploring, and patient, 

That with a sudden revulsion his heart recoiled from its purpose. 

As from the verge of a crag, where one step more is d(‘st motion. 

Strange is the heart of man, wdtli its quick, mysterious instincts ! 

Strangt? is the life of man, and fatal or fated are moments, 

Whereupon turn, as on hinges, tin* gates of the w’all adamantine ! 

** Here 1 remain ! ” he exclaimed, as he looked at the heavens above him. 
Thanking the Lord whose breath had scattered the mist and the madness. 
Wherein, blind and lost, to death he was staggering headlong. 

Yonder snow'-w'hite cloud, that floats in the ether above me, 

Seems like a hand that is j>ointirig and beckoning over the ocean. 

There is anotlier haml, tliat is not so spectral and gliost-like. 

Holding nu!, drawing me back, ami (clasping mine for protection. 

Float, O liand of cloud, and vanish away in the ether ! 

Roll thystdf up like a fist, to threaten and daunt me ; I heed not 
Either your warning or menace, or any omen of evil ! 

There is no land so sacred, no air so pure and so wholesome. 

As is the air she breathes, and the soil that is pressed by her footsteps. 
Here for her sake will I stay, and like an invisible presence 
Hover around her forever, protecting, supporting her weakness ; 

Yes ! as my foot was the first that step|XHi on this rock at the landing. 

So, with the blessing of God, shall it be the last at the leaving ! ” 

Meanwhile the Master alert, hiit with dignified air and important, 
Scanning with w'atchful eye the tide and the wdnd and the w’eather. 
Walked about on the sands, and the people crow’ded around him 
Saying a few last words, and enforcing his careful remembrance. 

Then, taking each b 3 * the hand, as if he were grasping a tiller. 

Into the boat he sprang, and in haste shoved off to his vessel. 

Glad in his heaid to get rid of all this worry and flurrj'. 

Glad to bt' gone from a land of sand and sickness and sorrow. 

Short allow'ance of victual, and plenty of nothing hut Go^el ! 

Lost ill the sound of tiie oars w’as the last farewml of the Pilgrims. 

O strong hearts and true ! not one went back in the May Flower ! 

No, not one looked back, w’ho had set his hand to this ploughing I 

Soon were heard on hoard the shouts and songs of*the sailors 
Heaving the windlass round, and hoisting the ponderous anchor. 
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Then the yards were braced, and all sails set to the west- wind, 

Blowing steady and strong j and the May Flower sailed from the harbor. 
Round^ the point of the Gurnet, and leaving far to the southward 
Island and cane of sand, and the Field of the First Encounter, 

Took the wind on her quarter, and stood for the open Atlantic, 

Borne on the send of the sea, and the swelling hearts of the Pilgrims. 


Long in silence they watched the receding sail of the vessel. 

Much endeared to them all, as sometliing living and human ; 

Then, as if filled with the sinrit, and wrapt in a vision pi^oplndic. 

Baring his hoary head, the excellent Elder of Plymouth 

Said, “ Let us pray ! ” and they prayed, and thanked the Lord and took courage. 
Mournfully sobbed the waves at the base of the rock, and above them 
Bowed and whispered the wheat on the hill of death, and their kindred 
Seemed to awake in their graves, and to join in the pra}^*!* tliat they uttered. 
Sun-illumined and white, on the eastern verge ol the ocean 
Gleamed the departing sail, like a marble slab in a graveyard ; 

Buried beneath it lay forever all liope of escaping. 

lio ! as they turned to dej>art, they saw the form of an Iiulian, 

Watching them from the hill ; but while they s])ak(*. with each other, ^ 

Pointing with outstretched hands, and saying, “ Look ! ’’ be had vanished. 

So they rfiturned to their homes ; hut Alde.ii lingered a little, 

Musing alone on the shore, and watching the wasli of the billows 
Round the base of the rock, and the sparkle and Hash of the sunshine. 

Like the spirit of God, moving visibly over the waters. 


VI. 


PRISCILLA. 

Thus for a while he stood, and mused by the shore of the ocean, 

Thinking of many things, and most of all of Priscilla ; 

And as if thought had the power draw to itself, like the loadstone. 
Whatsoever it touches, by subtile laws of its nature, 

Lo ! as lie turned to depart, Priscilla was standing beside him. 

** Are you so much offended, you will not speak to mo ?” said she. 

“Am I so much to blame, that yesterday, Avlieii you were phiading 
Warmly the cause of another, my heart, impulsive and wayw ard. 

Pleaded your owrn, and spake out, forgetful perlia])s of decorum ? 

Certainly you can forgive me for s^ieaking so frankly, for saying 
What I ought not to have said, yet now I can never unsay it ; 

For there are moments in life, when the heart is so full of emotion. 

That if by chance it be shaken, or into its dejitlis like a pebble 
Drops some careless word, it overflows, and its secret. 

Spilt on the ground like water, can never be gathered together. 

Vestevday I was shocked, when I heard you speak of Miles Standish, 
Praising hi.s virtues, tran.sforming his very defects into virtues. 

Praising his courage and strength, and even his fighting in Flanders, 

As if by fighting cdone you could win the heart of a woman, 

Quite ovenooking yourself and the rest, in exalting your hero. 

Therefore I spake as I did, by an irresistible impulse. 

You will forgive me, I hope, for the sake of the friendship) between us, 
Which is too true and too sacred to be so easily broken ! ’ 

Thereupon answered John Alden, the scholar, the friend of Miles Stan d ish : 
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** I was not angry with you, with myself alone I was angry. 

Seeing how badly I managed the matter I had in my keeping.” 

“No ! ” interrupted the maiden, with answer prompt ana decisive *, 

“ No ; you were angry with me, for speaking so frankly and freely. 

It was wrong, I acknowledge ; for it is the fate of a woman 

Long to be patient and silent, to wait like a ghost that is speechless, 

Till some questioning voice dissolves the spell of its silence. 

Hence is the inner life of so many suffering women 
Sunless and silent and deep, like subterranean rivers 
Running through caverns of darkne.ss, unheard, unseen, and unfruitful. 
Chafing their channels of stone, with endless and profitless murmurs.” 
Thereupon answered John Alden, the young man, the lover of women : 

“ Heaven forbid it, Priscilla ; and truly they seem to me always 
More like the beautiful livers that watered the garden of Eden, j 

More like the river Euphrates, through deserts of Havilah flowing, * 

Filling the land with delight, and memories sw'eet of the garden ! ” 

“ Ah, by these words, I can see,” again interrupted the maiden, 

“How very little you prize me, or care, for what 1 am saying. 

When from the depths of my heart, in pain and with secret misgiving, 
Fmnkly 1 speak to jmu, asking for sympathy only and kindness, 

Straightw’ay you take up my w'ords, that are jdain and direct and in earnest. 
Turn them away from their tneuning, and answer with flattering phrases. 

This is not right, is not just, is not tnie to the best that is in you ; 

For 1 know and efsteem you, and feel that your nature is noble. 

Lifting mine up to a higher, a more ethereal level. 

Therefore I value your fritindship, and feel it jierhaps the more keenly 
If you say aught that implies 1 am only as one among many, 

If you make use of those common and compliinentai’y ])hrases 
Most men think so fine, in dealing and speaking with women, 

But which women nyect as insipid, if not as insulting.” 

Mute and amazed was Alden ; and listened and looked at Priscilla, 
Thinking he never had seen her more fair, more divine in her beauty. 

He who hut yesterday pleaded so glihly the ciaisc of another. 

Stood there emhariassed and silent, and seeking in vain for an answ'er. 

So the Tiiaiden w’eiit on, and little divined or imagined 

What w’as at work in his ]n*art, that made him so awkward and speechless. 

“ Let us, then, he wdmt w e are, and speak wdiat we think, and in all things 
Keep ourselves loyal to truth, and the sacred profes.sions of friendship. 

It is no sei’.i’et I tell you, nor am I ashamed to declai*e it : 

I have liked to he with you, to .see you, to speak with 5 'ou alw^ays. 

So I was hurt at your words, and a little affninted to hear you 
Urge me to marry your friend, though he w’ere the Captain Miles Standish. 
For 1 must tell you the truth : much more to me is your friendship 
Than all the love he could give, w'ere he twice the hero you think him.” 

Then she extended her hand, and Alden, wko eagerly grasped it. 

Felt all the w ound.s in his heart, that were aching and bleeding so sorely, 
Healed by the touch of that hand, and he said, with a voice full of feeling : 

“ Yes, we must ever be friends ; and of all who offer you friendship 
Let me be ever the first, the truest, the nearest and dearest ! ” 

Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail of the May Flowrer, 

Distant, but still in sight, and sinking below the horizon. 

Homeward together they walked, with a strange, indefinite feeing. 

That all the rest had departed and left them alone in the desert. 

But, as they went through the fields in the blessing and smile of the simthiiifl^ 
Lighter grew their hearth and Priscilla said very archly : 
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^'Now that our terrible Captain has gone in pursuit of the Indians, 

Where he is happier far than he would be commanding a household. 

You may speak boldly, and tell me of all that happened between you. 
When you returned last night, and said how ungrateful you found me,** 
Thereupon answered John Aldcn, and told her the. whole of the story, — 
Told her his own despair, and the direful wrath of Miles Standish. 
Whereat the maiden smiled, and said between laughing and earnest, 

“ He is a little chimney, and heated hot in a moment ! ” 

But as he gently rebuked her, and told her liow he had suffered, — 

How he had even determined to sail that day in the May Flower, 

And had remained for her sake, on hearing the dangers that threatened, — 
All her manner was changed, and she said with a faltering accent, 

“Truly I thank you for this : how good you liavo^beeii to me always !” 

Thus, as a pilgrim devout, who toward Jerusahnn journeys, 

Taking three steps in advance, and oin? reluetaiitly backward. 

Urged by importuiiate zeal, and withheld by pangs of contrition ; 

Slowly but st(',adily onward, receding yet ever advancing. 

Journeyed this Puritan youth to the lloly liiiiid of his longings. 

Urged by the fervor of love, and withheld by remorseful misgivings. 


vn. 

THE MARCH OF MILES STANDISH. 

Meanwhile the stalwart Miles Standish was marching steadily northward. 
Winding through forest and swamp, and along the trend of the sea-shore, 
All day long, with hardly a halt, the fire of his anger 
Burning and crackling within, and the. sulphurous odor of powdi^r 
Seeming more sweet to his nostrils than alt the scents of the forest. 

Silent and moody he went, and much he revolved his discomfort ; 

He who was u.sed to success, and to etisy vic.tori<;s always, 

Thus to be flouted, rejected, and laughed to scorn by a maiden. 

Thus to be mocked and betrayed by the friend whom most h(‘- had trusted ! 
Ah ! ’t was too much to be borne, and he fretted and chafed in his armor ! 

“ I alone am to blame,” lie muttered, “ for mine was the folly. 

What has a rough old soldier, gi-owii grim and gray in the harness. 

Used to the camp and its ways, t® do with the wooing of maitlens ? 

’T was hut a dream, — let it i)ass, — let it vanish like so many others 1 
What 1 thought was a flower, is only a weed, and is worthless ; 

Out of my heart will 1 pluck it, and throw it away, and henceforward 
Be but a fighter of battles, a lover ancl wooer of dangers ! ” 

Thus he revolved in his mind his sorry defeat and discomfort, 

While he was marching by day or lying at night in the forest, 

Looking up at the trees, and the constellations beyond them. 

After a three days’ march he came to an Indian encampment 
Pitched on the edge of a meadow, between the sea an<l the forest ; 

Women at work by the tents, and the warriors, horrid with war-paint, 
Seated about a tire, and smoking and talking together ; 

Who, when they saw from afar the sudden approach of the white men. 

Saw the flash of the sun on breastplate and sabre and musket. 

Straightway leaped to their feet, and two, from among them advancing; 
Came to parley with Standish, and offer him furs as a present ; 

Friendship was in their looks, hut in their hearts there was hatred. 
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Braves of the tribe were these, and brothers jrigantic in stature, 

Huge as Goliath of Gath, or the terrible Og, King of Bashan ; 

One was Pecksuot named, and the other was called Wattawamat. 

Bound their necks were suspended their knives in scabbards of wampum, 
Two-edged, trenchant knives, with points as sharp as a needle. 

Other arms had they none, for they were cunning and crafty. 

'‘Welcome, English ! ” they said, — these words they had learned from the tradere 
Touching at times on the coast, to barter and chaffer for j>eltries. 

Then in their native tongue they iMjpin to parley with Standish, 

Through his guide and interpreter, Flobomok, friend of the white man. 

Begging for blankets and knives, but mostly for muskets and powder. 

Kept by the white man, thc*y said, concealed, with the plague, in his cellars, 
Beady to be let loos(‘, and destroy his brother the red man ! 

But when Standish rt^fused, and said he would give tliem the Bible, 

Suddenly changing their tone, they began to boast and to bluster. 

Then Wattawamat advanced with a stride in front of the other, 

And, with a lofty demeanor, thus vauntingly spake to the Captain : 

“Now Wattaw'jmiat can see, by the fiery eyes of the Captain, 

Angry is he in liis heart ; but the heart of the brave Wattawamat 
Is not afraid at the sight. He was not born of a woman, 

But on a mountain, at night, from an oak-tree riven by lightning. 

Forth he sprang at a bound, w ith all his w'capons about him, 

Shouting, * Who is there liere to fight with the brave Wattaw^amat ? ’ ” 

Then he unsheathed h.is knife, and, whetting the blade on his left hand. 

Held it aloft and displayed a woman’s face on the handle, 

Saying, with bitter expression and look of sinister meaning : 

“ I have another nt home, w'ith the face of a man on the handle ; 

By and by they shall marry ; and there will be plenty of cliildren ! ” 

Then stood Pecksuot forth, self- vaunting, insulting Miles Standish : 

While with his fingens he i»atted the knife that hung at his bosom. 

Drawing it half from its sheath, and plunging it back, as he muttered, 

“ By and by it shall see ; it shall eat ; ah, lia ! but shall si»eak not ! 

This is the mighty Captain tlie wdiite men have scut to destroy us ! 

He is a little man ; let him go and work with the w’omen ! ” 


Meanwhile Standish had noted the faces and figures of Indians 
Peeping and creeping about from hush to tree in the forest. 

Feigning to look for game, with arrow's set on their bow'-strings, 

Draw'iiig about him still closer and closer the net of their ambush. 

But undaunted he stood, and dissembled and treated them smoothly ; 

So the old chronicles say, that w'ere writ in the days of the fathers. 

But when he heanl their defiance, the boast, the taunt, and the insult, 

A.11 the hot blood of his race, of Sir Hugh and of Thurston de StandiiE^ 

Boiled and b^nt in bis heart, and swelled in the veins of his temples. 

Headlong he leaped on tlie boaster, and, snatching his knife from its scabbard. 
Plunged it into nis heart, ami, reeling backward, the savage 
Fell with his face to the sky, and a fiendlike fierceness npon it. 

Straight there arose from the forest the awful sound of the war-whoop, 

And, like a flurry of snow on the w'hLstling wind of December, 

Swift and sudden and keen came a flight of feathery arrows. 

Then came a cloud of smoke, and out of the cloud came the lightning. 

Out of the lightning thunder ; and death unseen ran before it. 

FriAtened the savages fled for shelter in swamp and in thicket, 

Horiy pursued and beset ; hut their sachem, the brave Wattawamat, 

Fled not ; he was dead. Unswerving and swift had a ballet 
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Passed ihrou^ll his hrain, and he fell with both hands clutching the greensward. 
Seeming in death to hold back from his foe the land of his fathers. 

There on the flowers of the meadow the warriors lay, and above them. 

Silent, with folded arms, stood Hobomok, friend of the white man. 

Smiling at length he exclaimed to the stalwart Captain of Plymouth : 

“Pecksuot bragged verj^ loud, of his couiuge, his strength, and his stature,— 
Mocked the great Captain, and called him a little man ; but I see now 
Big enough have you been to lay him speechless before you ! ’’ 

Thus the first battle was fought and won by the stalwart Miles Standish. 

When the tidings thereof were brought to the village of Plymouth, 

And as a trophy of war the head of the brave Wattawamat 

Scowled from the roof of the fort, which at once was a church and a forti’ess. 

All who beheld it rejoiced, and praised lln‘- Ijord, and took courage. 

Only Priscilla averted her face from this sjiec.trc of terror. 

Thanking God in her heart that she hud not inarricil Miles Staudish ; 

Shrinking, fearing almost, lest, coming home from his battles, 

He should lay claim to her hand, as the prize and re, ward of his valor. 


VIII. 

THE SriNNI NO- WHEEL. 

Month after mouth passed away, and in Autumn llie shi])s of the merchants 
Came witli kindred and friends, with cattle, and corn for the Pilgrims. 

All in the village was peace ; the men were intent on their labors. 

Busy with hewing and building, with garden-plot ami with mcri'stead, 

Busy with br('aking the glebe, and mowing the grass in the meadows. 
Searching the sea for its fish, and hunting the deer in the forest. 

All in the village was i)eace ; but at times the rumor of warfare 
Filled the air with alarm, and the apprehension of danger. 

Bravely the, stalwart Standish was scouring the land with his forces, 

Waxing valiant in fight and defeating the alien unnies, 

Till his name had become a sound of fear to the nations. 

Anger \yas still in his heart, but at times the remorse and contrition 
Which in all noble natures succeed the passionate outbreak. 

Came like a rising ti<le, that encounters the rush of a river, 

Staying its current awhile, but making it hitter and brackish. 

^ Meanwhile Alden at home had built him a new habitation, 

Solid, substantial, of timber rough-hewn from the fii*s of the forest. 

Wooden -barred was the door, and the roof was covered with rushes ; 

Latticed the windows were, and the window-2)aues were of ]>aper. 

Oiled to admit the light, while wind and rain were excluded, 
lliere too he dug a well, and around it planted an orchard : 

Still may be seen to this day some trace of the well and the, orchard. 

Close to the house was the stall, where, safe and secure from annoyance, 

T snow-white hull, that had fallen to Alden’s allotment 

III the division of cattle, might ruminate in the night-time 
Over the pastures he cropped, made fragrant by sweet pennyroyal. 

^^t when his labor was finished, with eager feet w'ould the dreamer^ 

the ^thway that ran through the woods to the house of Priscilla, 

"®d by illusions romantic and subtile deceptions of fancy, 

Pleasure disguised as duty, and love in the semblance of friendship. 
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THE COUBTSHIP OE MILES 8TANDI8H. 


Ever of her he thought, when he fashioned the walls of his dwelling ; 

Ever of her he thought, when he delved in the soil of his ^rden ; 

Ever of her he thought, when he read in his Bible on Sunday 
Praise of the virtuous woman, as she is described in the Proverbs, — 

How the heart of her husband doth safely trust in her always. 

How all the days of her life she will do him good, and not evil. 

How she seeketh the wool and the llax and worketh with gladness. 

How she layeth her hand to the spindle and holdeth the distaff. 

How she is not afraid of the snow for herself or her household, 

Knowing her household are <‘lothod wdth the scarlet cloth of her weaving I 

So as she sat at her wheel one afternoon in the Autumn, 

Alden, who opposite sat, and w’as watching her dexterous fingers. 

As if the thread she was spinning w^ere that of his life and his fortune. 

After a pause in their talk, thus spake to the sound of the spindle. j 
“Truly, Priscilla,” he said, “when I see you sj>inning and spinning. 

Never idle a moment, but thrifty and thoughtful of otheivs, 

Sudilenly you are translornied, are visibly clianged in a moment ; 

You are no longer Piiscilla, but Bertha the Beautiful Spinner.” 

Here the light foot on the trt^adle grew swifter and swifter ; the spindle 
Uttered an angry snarl, and the thread snapped short in her fingers ; 

While the impetuous sptiaker, not heeding the mischief, continued : 

“You are the beautiful Bertha, the spinner, the ijueen of Helvetia ; 

She whose story 1 rea<l at a stall in the streets of Southampton, 

Who, as she rode on Inn* ])alfrey, o’er valley and meadow and mountain, 

Ever was spinning her thr(*ad i'l’om a distaff fixed to her saddle. 

She was so thrifty and good, that her name jinssed into a proverb. 

So shall it be with your own, when the spinning-wheel shall no longer 
Hum ill the house of tlu! farmer, and lill its chambers with music. 

Then shall the mothers, reproving, relate how' it was in their (ddldhood. 
Praising the good old times, and the days of Priscilla the spinner ! ” 

Straight uprose from her wheel the beautiful I’uritaii maiden, 

Pleased with the ])raise. of her thrift from him wliost^ }>raise was the sweetest, 
Drew from the nud on the tahh* a snowy skein of her spinning. 

Thus making ans\v<*r, in<*uiiwhile, to the flattering phrases of Alden : 

Come, you must not he i<lle ; if I am a pattern for housewives. 

Show yourself eciually worthy of l>eing the model of husbands. 

Hold this skein on your hands, wdiile I wind it, ready for knitting ; 

Then wdio knows hut lier<*aft.er, wdieii lashions have changed and the manners. 
Fathers may talk to their .sons of the good old times of John Alden ! ” 

Thus, with a jest and a laugh, the skein on his hnnds she adjusted. 

He sitting aw'kvvardly there, with his arms extended before him. 

She standing graceful, erect, and winding the thread from his fingers. 
Sometimes chiding a little liis clumsy manner of holding. 

Sometimes touching his hands, as she disentangled exjiertly 
Twist or knot in the yarn, unawares — for how could she help it ? — 

Sending electrical thrills through every nerve in his body. 

Lo I in the midst of this scene, a breathless messenger entered. 

Bringing in hurry and heat the terrible news from the village. 

Yes ; Miles Stuudish W'as dead ! — an Indian had brought them the tidings, — 
Slain by a poisoned arrow, shot down in the front of the battle. 

Into an ambush beguiled, cut oft* w'ith the whole. of his forces ; 

All the town would be burned, and all the people be murdered ! 

Such were the tidings of evil that burst on the hearts of the hearers. 

Silent and statue-like stood Priscilla, her face looking backward 
Still at the face of the speaker, her arms uplifted in horror ; 
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But John Alden, upstarting, as if the barb of the arrow 

Piercing the heart of his friend had struck his own, and had sundered 

Once and forever the bonds that held him bound as a captive. 

Wild with excess of sensation, the awful delight of his freedom, 
Mingled with pain and regret, unconscious of what he was doing. 
Clasped, almost with a groan, the motionless form of Priscilla, 
Pressing her close to his heart, as forever his own, and exclaiming : 
“Those whom the Lord hath united, let no man put them asunder ! ” 

Even as rivulets twain, from distant and separate sources. 

Seeing each other afar, as they leap from the rocks, and pursuing 
Each one its devious path, but drawing nearer and nearer. 

Rush together at last, at their trysting-place in the forest ; 

So these lives that liad run thus far in separate channels, 

Coming in sight of each other, then swerving and flowing asunder, 
Parted by barriers strong, but drawing nearer and nearer. 

Rushed together at last, and one was Tost in the other. 


IX. 


THE WEDBINQ-DAY. 

Forth from the curtain of clouds, from the tent of purple and scarlet, 

Issued the sun, the great High- Priest, in his garments resjdendent. 

Holiness unto the Lord, in letters of light, on his forehead, 

Round the hem of his robe the golden bells and pomegranates. 

Blessing the world he came, aiid the bars of vapor beneath him 
Gleamed like a grate of brass, and the sea at bis feet was a laver ! 

This was the wedding morn of Pnscilla the Puritan maiden. 

Friends were assembled together ; the Elder and Magistrate also 

Graced the scene with their ]iiesonce, and stood like the Law and the Gospel. 

One with the sanction of earth and one with the blessing of Ijeaven. 

Simple and brief was the wedding, as that of Ruth and of Boaz. 

Softly the youth and the niaideii r<*}>eated the words of betrothal. 

Taking each other for husband and wife in the Magistrate's presence. 

After the Puritan way, and the laudable custom of Holland. 

Fervently then, ami devoutly, the excellent Elder of Plymouth 

Prayed for the heaiiih and the home, that were founded that day in aflection, 

Speaking of life and of death, and imploring Divine benedictions. 

Lo ! when the service was ended, a form appeared on the threshold. 

Clad in armor of steel, a sombre and sorrowful figure ! 

Why does the bridegroom start and stare at the strange apparition ? 

Why does the bride turn pale, and hide her face on his shoulder ? 

Is it a phantom of air, — a bodiless, spectral illusion ? 

Is it a ghost from the grave, that has come to forbid the betrothal? 

Long had it stood there unseen, a guest uninvited, iinwelcomed ; 

Over its clouded eyes tliere had passed at times an expression 
Softening the gloom and revealing the warm heart hiaden beneath them. 

As when across the sky the driving rack of the rain-cloud 
Grows for a moment thin, and betrays the sun by its brightness. 

On(» it had lifted its band, and moved its lips, but was silent, 

As if an iron will had mastered the fleeting intention. 

But when w'ere ended the troth and the prayer and the last benediction, 

Into^ the room it strode, and the j>eopIe lieheld with amazement 
Bodily there in his armor Miles Standisb, the Captain of Plymouth ! 
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THE COCBTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. 


Grasping the bridegroom’s hand, he said with emotion, “ Forgive n»i ! 

I have been angiT and hurt, — too long have 1 cherished the feeling ; 

1 have been cruel and hard, but now, thank God ! it is ended. 

Mine is the same hot blood that leaped in the veins of Hugh Standish, 

Sensitive, swift to resent, but as swift in atoning for error. 

Never so much as now was Miles Standish the friend of John Alden.” 

Thereupon answered the biidegroom : “ Let all be forgotten between us, — 

All save the dear, old friendship, and that shall grow older and dearer ! ” 

Then the Captain advanced, and, bowing, saluted Priscilla, 

Gravely, and after the manner of old-fashioned gentry in England, 

8oinething of camp and of court, of town and of country, commingled, 

Wishing her joy of her wedding, and loudly lauding her husband. 

Then he said with a smile : “ 1 should have remembered the adage, — 

If you would be well served, you iimst serve yourself ; and moreover. 

No man can gather cherries in Kent at the season of Christmas ! ” | 

Great was the people’s amazement, and greater yet their rejoicing, 

Thus to beliold once more the sunburnt face of their Captain, 

Whom they had mourned os dead ; an<l they gathered and crowded about him. 
Eager to see him and hear him, forgetful of bride and of bridegroom. 

Questioning, answering, laughing, and each inttn-riipting the other. 

Till the good Captjun declai*ed, being quite overjwwered and bewildered, 

He had rather by far break into an Indian encanii>ment. 

Than come agaiu to a wedding to which he had not been invited, 

Meanwhibi the liridoOTooin went forth and stood with the bride at the doorway, 
Breathing the perfumed air of that w'arm and beautiful moniing. 

Touched with autumnal tints, but lom^ly and .sad in the sunshine, 

Lay extended before them the land of toil and ])rivation ; 

There were the graves of the dead, and the barren waste of tlni sea-sliore, 

There the familiar fields, the groves of jiine, and the meadows ; 

But to their eyes transfigured, it seemed as the Garden of Eden, 

Filled with the presence of God, whose voice was the sound of the oisean. 

Soon was their vision disturbed l>y the noise, and stir of departure. 

Friends eoniing forth from tin* liouso, and impatient of longer delaying. 

Each with his ]»lau for the day, and the work that was left uncompleted. 

Then fi-om a stall near at hand, amid exelaniations of wonder, 

Alden the thoughtful, the careful, so liappy, so proud of Priscilla, 

Brought out his snow-white bull, olieying the hand of its master, 

Led by a cord that 'was tied to an iron ring in its nostrils, 

Covered with crimson edoth, and a cushion placed for a saddle. 

She should not walk, ho said, through the dust and heat of the noonday j 
Nay, she should ride like a ijueen, not plod along like a peasant. 

Somewhat alarmed at first, but reassured by the others. 

Placing her hand on the cushion, her foot in the hand of her husband, 

Gayly, with joyous laugh, Priscilla mounted her palfrey. 

** Nothing is wanting now,” he said with a .smile, “but the distaff ; 

Then you w’oiild be in truth iny queen, my l^t'autiful Bertha ! ” 

Onward the bridal procession now moved to their new habitation, 

Happy huslmnd and wife, and friends conversing together. 

Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they crossed the ford in the forest. 

Pleased with the image that passed, like a dream of love through its bosom, 
Tremulous, floating in air, o’er the depths of the ajuire abysses. 

Down through the golden leaves the sun was pouring his splendors, 

Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches above them suspended. 
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Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of the pine and the fir-tree. 
Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the valley of EschoL 
Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling Rebecca and Isaac, 
Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful always. 

Love immortal and young in the endless succession of lovers. 

So through the Plymouth woods passed onward the bridal procession. 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 

. . come i gru vau cantando lor lai, 

Facendo in aer di lunga riga. 

Dante. 


PROMETHEUS, j 

OR THE poet’s FO RETHOUGHT. 

Of Prometheus, how undaunted 
On Olympus’ shining bastions 
His audacious foot he planted, 

Myths are told and songs are chanted. 
Full of promptings and suggestions. I 

Beautiful is the tradition 

Of that flight through heavenly portals. 
The old classic superstition 
Of the theft and the transmission 
Of the lire of the Immortals ! 

First the deed of noble daiing. 

Born of heavenward aspiration. 

Then the fire with mortals sharing. 

Then the vulture, — the despairing 
Cry of pain on crags Caucasian, 

All is but a symbol painted 
Of the Poet, Prophet, Seer ; 

Only those are crowned and sainted 
Who with grief have been acquainted. 
Making nations nobler, freer. 

In their feverish exultations. 

In their triumph and their yearning, 
In their passionate pulsations. 

In their words among the nations, 

The Promethean fire is burning. 

Shall it, then, be unavailing. 

All this toil for human culture ? 
Through the cloud-rack, dark and trail- 
ing 

Must they see above them sailing 
O’er U&’s barren cngs the vulture ? 


Such a fate as this was Dante’s, 

By defeat and cxilcj maddened ; 

Thus were Milton and CV.rvantes, 
Nature’s priests and Corybantes, 

By allliction touchcil and saddened. 

But the glories so transctmdent 

That around their meniori«is cluster. 
And, on all their steps attctulant, 

Mak<; their darkened lives resplendent 
With such gleams of inward lustre 1 

All the melodics mysterious, 

Through the dreary darkiie.ss chanted ; 
Thoughts in attitudes imperious. 

Voices soft, and deiqi, and serious, 

Words that whispered, songs that 
haunted ! 

All the soul in rapt suspension. 

All the tpiiveriiig, palpitating 
Chords of life in utmost tension. 

With tlie fervor of invention. 

With the raj)ture of creating ! 

Ah, Prometheus ! heaven -scaling ! 

In .such hours of exultation 
Even the faintest heart, unq\iailing. 
Might behold the vulture sailing 
I Round the cloudy crags Caucasian ! 

^ Though to all there is not given 

Strength for such sublime endeavor. 
Thus to scale the walls of heaven, 

And to leaven with fiery leaven 
All the hearts of men forever ; 

Yet all bards, whose hearts unblighted 
' Honor and believe the presage. 
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Hold aloft their torches lighted, 
Gleaming through the realms benighted, 
As the}*^ onward bear the message ! 

THE LADDER OF ST. AUGUS- 
TINE- 

Saint Augustine ! well hast thou said. 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 

Beiieatli our feet each deed of shame ! 

All common things, each day’s events. 
That with the hour h(^gin and end. 
Our pleasures and our discontents. 

Are rounds by which we may ascend. 

The low desire, the base design, 

That makes another’s virtues less ; 
The revel of the ruddy wine, 

And all occasions of exccjss ; 

The longing for ignoble things ; 

The strife fortnumph more than tnith ; 
The hardening of the heart, that brings 
Irreverence for tlnj dreams of youth ; 

All thoughts of ill ; all evil dettds. 

That have their root in thoughts of ill ; 
Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the nobler will ; — 

All these must first be tramjded down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 
in the bright fields of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain. 

We have not wings, w'e cannot soar ; 

But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow deOTces, by more and more. 

The cloudy summits of our time. 

The mighty pyramids of stone 

That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 
WTien nearer seen, and better knowTi, 
Are but gigantic (lights of stairs. 

The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies. 

Are crossed by pathways, that appecir 
As we to higher levels rise. 

The heights by great men reached and 
kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight. 
But they, while their companions slept. 
Were toUing upward in the night. 


Standing on what too long we bore 
With shoulders bent and downcast 
eyes. 

We may discern — unseen before - 
A path to higher destinies. 

Nor deem the irrevocable Past, 

* As wholly wasted, wholly vain. 

If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 


THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

In Mather’s Magnalia Christi, 

Of the old colonial time. 

May be found in prose the legend 
That is here set down in rhyme. 

A shiiD sailed from New Haven, 

And the keen and frosty airs. 

That filled her sails at parting. 

Were heavy with good men’s prayers. 

** O Lord ! if it Ik^ thy i)leasure ” — 
Tims i)rayed the old divine — 

“ To bury our friends in the ocean. 
Take them, for they are thine I " 

But Master Lainberton muttered. 

And under his breath said lie, 

‘ * Tliis sliip is so crank and walty 
I fear our grave she will be ! ” 

And the ships that came from England, 
Wlieii the winter months were gone, 
Brought no tidings of thi.s vessel 
Nor of Master Lamberton. 

This ]mt the people to praying 

That the Lord would let them hear 
What in his greater wisdom 

He had done with friends so dear. 

And at last their prayera were an- 
swered : — 

It was in the month of June, 

An hour before the sunset 
Of a windy afternoon. 

When, steadily steering landward, 

A ship was seen below, 

And they knew it was Lamberton, Mas- 
ter, 

Who sailed so long ago. 
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On she caine, with a cloud of canvas, 
Right against the wind that blew. 
Until the eye could distinguish 
The faces of the crew. 

Then fell her straining topmasts. 
Hanging tangled in the shrouds. 

And her sails wore loosened and lifted. 
And blown away like clouds. 

And the masts, with all their rigging. 
Fell slowly, one by one. 

And the hulk dilated and vanished. 

As a sea-mist in the sun J 

And the people who saw this marvel 
Kaoh said unto his friend, 

Tlnit this w'as the mould of their vessel. 
And thus her tragic end. 

And the pastor of the village. 

Gave tnanks to God in pra3^er. 

That, to quiet their troubled spirits, 

Ho had sent this Ship of Air. 


THE WARDEN OF THE CINQUE 
PORTS. 

A MIST wa.s driving down the British 
Channel, 

The day was just begun , 

And through the window-panes, on floor 
and panel. 

Streamed the red autumn sun. 

It glanced on flowing flag and rippling 
}>onnon, 

And the white sails of ships ; 

And, from the frowning rampart, the 
black cannon 

Hailed it with feverish lips. 

Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, Hithe, 
and Dover 

Were all alert that day. 

To see the French war-steamers speeding 
over. 

When the fog cleared away. 

Sullen and silent, and like couchant 
lions. 

Their cannon, through the night, 


Holding their breath, had watched, in 
glim defiance. 

The sea-coa.st opposite. 

And now they roared at drum-beat from 
their stations 

On every citadel ; 

Flach answering each, with morning salu- 
tations, 

That all was Well. 

And down the eoast, all taking up the 
burden, 

Replied the distant forts, 

As if to summon from hi.s sleep the 
W arden 

And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 

Him shall no sunshine from the fields of 
azure, 

No drum-beat from the wall, 

No morning gun from the black fort’s 
embrasure, 

Awaken with its call ! 

No more, surveying with an eye impar- 
tial 

The long line of the coast. 

Shall the gaunt figure*, of th<i old Field 
Marshal 

Be seen upon Ins i)Ost ! 

For in the night, unseen, a single war- 
rior. 

In sombre harness inail«Hl, 

Dreadt^l of man, and surnamed the De- 
stroyer, 

The rampart wall had sealed. 

He passed into tlie chamber of the 
sletqier. 

The dark and silent roon), 

And as he entered, darker grew, and 
de,eper. 

The silence and the gloom. 

He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 

But smote the Warden hoar ; 

Ah ! what a blow ! that made all Eng- 
land tremble 

And groan from shore to shore. 

Meanwhile, without, the surly cannon 
waited, 

The sun rose bright o’erliead ; 

Nothing in Nature's aspect intimated 

That a great man was dead. 
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HAUNTED HOUSES. 

houses wherein men have lived and 
died 

Are haunted houses. Through the 
oi)en doors 

The harmless phantoms on their errands 
glide, 

With feet that make no sound upon 
the floors. 

We meet them at the doorway, on the 
stair, 

Along the passages they come and go. 

Impalpable impressions on the air, 

A sense of something moving to and 
fro. 

There are more guests at table, than the 
hosts 

Invited ; the illuminated hall 

Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive 
ghosts. 

As silent as the pictures on the wall. 

The stranger at my fireside, cannot see 

The forms 1 see, nor hear the sounds 
1 hear ; 

He but perceives what is ; while unto 
me 

All that lias been is visible and clear. 

We have no title-deeds to house or 
lands ; 

Owners and occupants of earlier dates 

From graves forgotten stretch their 
dusty hands, 

And hold in mortmain still their old 
estates. 

The spirit-world around this world of 
sense 

Floats like an atmosphere, and every- 
where 

Wafts through these earthly mists and 
vapors dense 

A vital breath of more ethereal air. 

Our little lives are kept in equiixiise 

By opposite attractions and desires ; 

The struggle of the instinct that enjoys. 

And the more noble instinct that as- 
pires. 

These perturbations, this perjietual jar 

Of earthly wants an<l aspimtions high. 


Come from the influence of an unseen 
star, 

An undiscovered planet in our sky. 

And as the moon from some dark gate 
of cloud 

Throws o’er the sea a floating bridge 
of light, 

Across whose trembling planks our fan- 
cies crowd 

Into the realm of mystery and night, — 

So from the world of spirits there de- 
scends I 

A bridge of light, connecting it with 
this. 

O’er whose unsteady floor, that sways 
and bends, 

I Wander our thoughts above the dark 
abyss. 


IN THE CHURCHYARD AT CAM- 
BRIDGE. 

In the village churchyard she lies, 

Dust is in her beautiful eyes. 

No more she breathes, nor feels, nor 
stirs ; 

At her feet and at her head 
liies a slave to attend the dead, 

But their dust is white as here. 

Was she a lady of high degree. 

So much in love with the vanity 

And foolish pomp of this world of 
ours ? 

Or was it Christian charity, 

And lowliness and humility, 

The richest and rarest of all dowers f 

Who shall tell us ? No one speaks ; 

No color shoots into those cheeks, 

Either of anger or of pride. 

At the rude question we have asked ; 
Nor will the mystery be unmasked 
By those who are sleeping at her side. 

Hei-eafter? — And do you think to look 
On the terrible pages of that Book 
To find her failings, faults, and errors ! 
i Ah, you will then liave other cares, 

I In your own shortcomings and despairs, 

1 In your own secret sins and terrors 1 
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THE EMPEROR’S BIRD’S-NEST. 

Once the Emperor Charlesof Spain, 
With his swarthy, gmve commanders, 

I forget in what campaign. 

Long besieged, in mud and i*ain. 

Some old frontier town of Flanders. 

Up and down the dreary camp. 

In great boots of Spanish leather, 
Striding with a measured tramp. 

These Hidalgos, dull and damp. 

Cursed the Frenchmeui, cursed the 
weather. 

Thus as to and fro they went. 

Over upland and through hollow. 
Giving their impatience vent, 

Perched upon the Emperor’s tent. 

In her nest, they spied a swallow. 

Yes, it was a swallow’s neat, 

Built of clay and hair of horses, 

Mane, or tail, or dragoon’s crest. 

Found on hedge-rows east and west. 
After skirmish of the forces. 

Then an old Hidalgo said, 

As he twirled his gray mustachio, 
“Sure tlxis swallow overhead 
Thinks the Emperor’s tent a shed. 

And the Emperor but a Macho ! ” 

Hearing his imperial name 

Coupled with those words of malice. 
Half in anger, half in shame. 

Forth the gi’eat (jampaigner came 
Slowly from his canvas x)alace. 

Let no hand the bird molest,” 

Said he solemnly, “ nor hurt her ! ” 
Adding then, by way of jest, 

“ Golondrina is my guest, 

'T is the wife of some de.serter ! ” 

Swift as bowstring sjxeeds a shaft. 

Through the camp was spread the ru- 
mor. 

And the soldiers, as they quaffed 
Flemish beer at dinner, laughed 
At the Emperor’s plea.sant humor. 

So unharme<l and unafraid 

Sat the swallow still and brooded. 

Till the constant cannonade 
Throimh the walls a breach had made 
And the siege was thus concluded. 


Then the army, elsewhere bent. 

Struck its tents as if disbanding. 

Only not the Emperor’s tent. 

For he ordered, ere he went. 

Very curtly, “ Leave it standing I ” 

So it stood there all alone. 

Loosely liajxping, torn and tattered. 
Till the brood W'as fledged and flown. 
Singing o’er those walls of stone 

Which the cannon-shot had shattered. 


THE TWO ANGELS. 

Two angels, one of Life and one of 
Death, 

Passed o'er our village as the morning 
lu'okc ; 

The dawn was on their faces, and beneath, 
The sombre houses hearsed with x>lumes 
of smoke. 

Their attitude and aspect were the same, 
Alike their features and their robes of 
white ; 

But one was crowned with amaranth, as 
with flame, 

And one with asphodels, like flakes of 
light. 

I saw them panst? on their celestial way ; 
'rhen said I , with deej) fear and doubt 
opy)re.ssed, 

“ Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou 
betmy 

The place wh(jre thy beloved are at 
rest ! ” 

And he who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Dcscemling, at my door began to 
knock, 

And my soul .sank within me, as in wells 
The waters .sink before an eartliquake’s 
shock. 

I r<?cognized the nameless agony, 

The terror and the tremor and the 
pain, 

That oft before had filled or haunted me, 
And now retunied with threefold 
strength again. 

The door I oi^ened to my heavenly guest. 
And listened, for I thought I neaxd 

[ God’s voice i 
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And, knowing what8oe*6r lie sent was 
best, 

Bared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 

Then with a smile, that filled the house 
with light, 

“ My errand is not Death, hut Life,*' 
he said ; 

And ere I answered, passing out of sight, 

On his celestial embassy he aped. 

*T was at thy door, 0 friend ) and not at 
mine. 

The angel with the amaranthine wreath. 

Pausing, descended, and with voice di- 
vine, 

Whispered a word that had a sound 
like Death. 

Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 

A shadow on those featui‘e.s fair and 
thin; 

And softly, from that hushiid and dark- 
ened room, 

Two angels issued, where hut one went 
in. 

All is of God ! If he but wave his hand, 

The mists collect, tlie niin falls thick 
and loud, 

Till, with a .smile of liglit on sea and land, 

Lo ! he looks back from the departing 
cloud. 

An^ls of Life and Death alike are his ; 

Without hi.s leave they pass no thresh- 
old o’er ; 

Who, then, would wish or dare, believing 
this. 

Against his messengers to shut the 
door ? 


DAYLIGHT AND MOONLIGHT. 

In broad daylight, and at noon, 
Yesterday 1 stiw tlie moon 
Sailing high, but faint and white. 
As a school-boy’s paper kite. 

In broad daylight, yesterday, 

I read a Poet’s mystic lay ; 

And it seemed to n\c at most 
As a phantom, or a ghost. 

But at length the feverish day 
Xika a passion died away, 


PASSAGE. 

And the night, serene and still. 

Fell on village, vale, and hill. 

Then the moon, in all her pride. 

Like a spirit glorified. 

Filled and overflowed the night 
With revelations of her light. 

And the Poet’s song again 
Passed like music through my biain ; 
Night interpreted to me 
All its grace and mystery. 

THE JEWISH CEMETl^RY AT 
NEWPORT. 

How strange it seems ! These Hebrews 
in tlicir graves. 

Close by the street of this fair seaport 
town, 

Silent beside the never-silent waves, 

At rest in all this moving up and 
down ! 

The trees are white with dust, that o’er 
their sleep 

Wave their broad curtains in the 
soiith-wimrs breath, 

While underneath these leafy tents tliey 
keep 

'Phe long, mysterious Exodus of 
Death. 

And these .sepulchral stones, so old and 
brown. 

That pave with level flags their burial- 
place, 

Seem liae the tablets of the Law, thrown 
down 

And broken by Moses at the moun- 
tain’s ba.se. 

The very names recorded here are 
strange. 

Of foreign accent, and of different 

I climes ; 

I Alvares and Rivera interchange 

I With Abraham and Jacob of old 
times. 

“ Blessed he God! for he created 
Death ! ” 

The mourners said, “and Death is 
rest and peace” ; 

Then added, in the certainty of faith, 
“And mveth Life that nevermore 
shall cease.” 
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Clewed are the portals of their Syna- 
gogue, 

liTo Psalms of David now the silence 
break, 

No Rabbi reads the ancient Decalogue 

In the grand dialect the Prophets 
spake. 

Crone are the living, but the dead 
remain, 

, And not neglected ; for a hand un- 

' seen. 

Scattering its bounty, like a summer 
rain. 

Still keeps their graves and their 
remembrance green. 

How came they heie ? What burst of 
Christian hate. 

What persecution, merciless and 
blind. 

Drove o’er the sea — that desert deso- 
late — 

These Ishmaels and H agars of man- 
kind ? 

They lived in narrow streets and lanes 
obscure. 

Ghetto and Judenstrass, in mirk and 
mire ; 

Taught in the school of patience to 
endure 

The life of anguish and the death of 
fire. 

All their lives long, with the unleavened 
bread 

And bitter herbs of exile and its fears. 

The wasting famine of the heart they 
fed. 

And slaked its thirst with marah of 
their tears. 

Anathema maranatha ! was the cry 

That rang from town to town, from 
street to street ; 

At every gate the accursed Mordecai 

Was mocked and jeered, and spumed 
by Christian feet. 

Pride and humiliation hand in hand 

Walked with them through the world 
where’er they went ; 

Trampled and beaten were they as the 
sand. 

And yet unshaken as the continent. 


For in the background figures vague and 
vast 

Of patriarchs and of prophets rose 
sublime. 

And all the great traditions of the Past 

They saw reflected in the coming 
time. 

And thus forever with reverted look 

The mystic volume of the world they 
read, 

Spelling it backward, like a Hebrev* 
book, 

Till life became a Legend of the Dead. 

But ah ! what once has been shall be no 
more ! 

The groaning earth in travail and in 
pain 

Brings forth its races, hut does not 
restore, 

And the dead nations never rise again. 


OLIVER BASSELIN. 

In the Valley of the Vire 
Still is seen an ancient mill, 

With its gables (luaint and queer, 
And Ixmeatli the wind(»w-sill, 

On the stoTKi, 

These words alotie : 

“ Oliver Basselin lived here.” 

Far above it, on the steej>, 

Ruined stands the old Chdteau ; 
Nothing hut the donjon-keep 
Left i'oT shtdter or for show. 

Its vacant eyes 
Stare at the skies. 

Stare at the valle}’^ green and deep. 

Once a convent, old and brown, 
Looked, but ah ! it looks no more. 
From the neighboring hillside down 
On the rushing and the roar 
Of the stream 
Whose sunny gleam 
Cheers the little Norman town. 

In that darksome mill of stone. 

To the water’s dash and din. 
Careless, humble, and unknown, 
Sang the poet Basselin 
Songs that fill 
That ancient mill 
With a splendor of its own. 
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Never feeling of unrest 
Broke the pleasant dream be dreamed ; 
Only made to be bis nest, 

All the lovely valley seemed ; 

No desire 
Of soaring higher 
Stirred or fluttered in his breast. 

True, his songs were not divine ; 

Were not songs of that high aii:, 
Which, as winds do in the pine, 

Find an answer in each heart ; 

But the mirth 
Of* this green earth 
Laughed and revelled in his line. 

From the alehouse and the inn. 

Opening on the narrow street. 

Game the loud, convivial din, 

Singing and applause of feet. 

The laughing lays 
That in those days 
Sang the poet Basselin. 

In the castle, cased in steel, 

Knights, who fought at Agincourt, 
Watched and waited, spur on heel ; 

But the poet sang for sport 
Songs that rang 
Another clang. 

Songs that lowlier hearts could feel. 

In the convent, clad in gray, 

Sat the monks in lonely cells. 

Paced the cloisters, knelt to pray. 

And the poet heard their bells ; 

But liis rhymes 
Found other chimes, 

Nearer to the earth than they. 

Gone are all the barons bold. 

Gone are all the knights and squires. 
Gone the abbot stern and cold. 

And the brotherhood of friars ; 

Not a name 
Remains to fame. 

From those mouldering days of old 1 

But the poet’s memory here 
Of the landscax>e makes a part ; 

Like the river, swift and clear. 

Flows his song through many a heart ; 
Haunting still 
That ancient mill. 

In the Valley of the Vire. 


I VICTOR GALBRAITH. 

Under tbe walls of Monterey 
At daybreak the bugles began to play, 
Victor Galbraith 1 

In the mist of the morning damp and 
gray. 

These vrere the words they seemed to say • 
“ Come forth to thy death, 

Victor Galbraith ! ” 

Forth he came, with a martial tread ; 
Firm was his step, erect his head ; 

Victor Galbraith, , 

He who so well the bugle jAayed, 

Could not mistake the words it said : 

** Come forth to thy death, 

Victor Galbraith ! ” 

He looked at the earth, he looked at the 
sky. 

He looked at the files of musketry, 
Victor Galbraith ! 

And he said, with a steady voice and eye, 
“ Take good aim ; I am ready to die ! ” 
Thus challenges death 
Victor Galbraith. 

Twelve fiery tongues flashed straight and 
red, 

Six leaden balLs on their errand sped ; 
Victor Galbraith 

Falls to the ground, hut he is not dead ; 
His name w'as not stamped on those balls 
of lead. 

And they only scath 
Victor Galbraith. 

Tliree balls are in his breast and brain, 
But he rises out of the dust again, 
Victor Galbraith ! 

The w'ater he drinks has a bloody stain ; 
“ O kill me, and put me out of my pain ! ” 
In his agony prayeth 
Victor Galbraith. 

Forth dart once more those tongues of 
flame, 

And the bugler has died a death of shame, 
Victor Galbraith ! 

His soul has gone back to whence it came, 
And no one answers to the name. 

When the Sergeant saith, 

“ Victor Galbraith ! ” 

Under the walls of Monterey 
By night a bugle is heard to play^ 
Victor Galbraith ! 
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Through'the mist of th« valley damp and 
gray 

The sentinels hear the sound, and say, 

“ That is the wraith 
Of Victor Galbraith ! ” 


MY LOST YOUTH. 

Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea ; 

Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town. 
And my youth comes back to me. 

And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still : 

“ A boy’s wdll is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams. 

The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my bo3dsh dreams. 

And the burden of that old song, 

It murmurs and whispers still : 

A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

I remember the black wdiarves and the 
slips, 

And the sea-tides tossing free ; 

And Spanish sailors with bearded lips. 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships. 
And the magic of the sea. 

And the voice of that wayward song 
Is sinmng and saying still : 

“A boy s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

I remember the bulwarks bv the shore. 
And the fort upon the hill ; 

The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er. 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 

And the music of that old song 
Throbs iii my memory still : 

** A boy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

I remember the sea-fight far away. 

How it thundered o’er the tide I 


And the dead captains, as th^ lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil 
hay, 

Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill : 

A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts. ” 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Deering’s Woods ; 
Andthefrieiidsliipsold and the early loves 
Come back with a sabbath sound, as of 
doves 

In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweed old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still : 

“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And tlie thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

I remember the gleams and glooms that 
dart 

Acio.ss the scliool- hoy’s brain ; 

The song and the silence in the luiart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in paid 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And th(‘, voice of that iitful song 
Sings on, and is never still ; 

“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the tiioughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

There are things of which I may not 
speak ; 

There are dreams that cannot die ; 
There are thoughts that make the strong 
heart WTak, 

And bring a pallor into the chfiek. 

And a mi.st before the eye. 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a (ihill ; 

“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts. ” 

Strange to me now ai*e the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town ; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 
known street, 

As they balance up and down, 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whis|>fcring still t 
“ A boy’s wdll is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts,” 
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Jjid Deering*B Woods are fresh and fair. 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that 
were, 

I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are rej)eating it still : 

“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


THE ROPEWALK. 

In that building, long and low. 

With its windows all a-row. 

Like the port-holes of a hulk, 
Human spiders spin and si»in, 
Backward down their threads so thin 
Dropping, each a hempen bulk. 

At the end, an open door ; 

Squares of sunshine on tin*, floor 
Light the long and dusky lane ; 
And the whirring of a wheel. 

Dull and drowsy, makes me fe<*l 
All its spokes are in rny brain. 

As the spinners to the end 
Downward go and rease-end, 

Gleam the long threads in the sun ; 
While within this brain of mine 
Cobwebs brighter ami moic fine 
By the busy wheel an* spun. 

Two fair maidens in a swing. 

Like white dove.s upon the wing. 

First before my vision ]mss ; 
Laughing, as their gentle hands 
Closely clasp the twisted strands, 

At their shadow on the gnis.s. 

Then a booth of mountebanks. 

With its smell of tan and ])lanks, 

And a girl ])oised high in air 
On a cord, in s)>aiigled dress. 

With a faded loveliness. 

And a weary look of care. 

Then a home.stead among farms. 

And a woman with bare anus 
Drawing water from a well ; 

Ab the bucket mounts apace. 

With it mounts her own fair face, 

As at some magician’s spell. 


Then an old man in a tower. 

Binging loud the noontide hour. 

While the rope coils round and round 
Like a serpent at his feet, 

And again, in swift retreat, 

Nearly lifts him from the ground. 

Then within a prison-yard. 

Faces fixed, and stern, and hard, 
Ijuiighter and indecent mirth ; 

Ah ! it is the gallows-tree ! 

Breath of Christian charity, 

Blow, and sweep it from the earth ! 

Then a school-boy, with hila kite 
Gleaming in a sky of light. 

And an eager, upward look ; 

Steeds pursued through lane and field ; 
Fowlers w ith their snares concealed ; 
And an angler by a brook. 

Ships rejoicing in the breeze, 

Wrecks that float o’er unkiiowui seas, 
Anchors dragged through faithless 
sand ; 

Sea-fog drifting overhead. 

And, with lessening line and lead. 
Sailors I’eeling for the land. 

All these sceuies do I behold, 

These, and many left untold, 

111 that huililing long and low ; 

While the wlieel goes round and round. 
With a drowsy, dreamy sound. 

And the si>iniiers backward go. 

THE GOLDEN MILF^STONE. 

Leafless are the trees ; their purple 
braiiche.s 

Spread themselves abroad, like reefs of 
coral. 

Rising silent 

In the Red Sea of the wdnter sunset. 

From the hundred chimneys of the vil- 
lage, 

Like the Afreet in the Arabian story, 
Smoky columns 

Towrer aloft into the air of amber. 

At the window winks the flickering fire- 
light ; 

Here and there the lamps of evening 
glimmer. 

Social watch-fires 

Answ^ering one another through the 
darkness. 
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On the heerth the lighted logs are glow- 
ing. 

And like Ariel in the cloven pine-tree 
For its freedom 

Groans and sighs the air imprisoned in 

them. 

By the fireside there are old men seated. 
Seeing ruined cities in tl^ ashes, 

Asking sadly 

Of the Past what it can ne’er restore them. 

By the fireside there are youthful dreamem. 
Building castles fair, with stately stair- 
ways, 

Asking blindly 

Of the Future what it cannot give them. 

By the fireside tragedies are acted 
In whose scenes appear two actors only. 
Wife and husband. 

And above them God the sole spectator. 

By the fireside there are peace and com* 
fort. 

Wives and children, with fair, thought- 
ful faces, 

Waiting, watching 

For a well-known footstep in the passage. 


CATAWBA WINE. 

This song of mine 
Is a Song of the Vine, 

To be sung by the glowing embers 
Of wayside inns. 

When the rain begins 
To darken the drear ISl ovembem. 

It is not a song 
Of the Scuppernong, 

From warm Carolinian valleys. 

Nor the Isabel 
And the Mu.scadel 
That bask in our garden alleys. 

Nor the red Mustang, 

Whose clusters hang 
O’er the waves of the Colorado, 

And the liery flood 
Of whose purple l>lood 
Has a dash of Spanish bravado. 

For richest un<l best 
Is the wine of the West, 

That grows by the Beautiful River ; 
Whose sweet perfume 
Fills all the room 
With a beiiison on the giver. 


Each man’s chimney is his Golden Mile- 
stone ; 

Is the central point, from which he meas- 
ures 

Every distance 

Through the gateways of the world 
around him. 

In his farthest wanderings still he sees it ; 

Hears the talking flame, the answering 
night-wind. 

As he heard them 

When he siit with those w’ho were, but 
are not. 

Happy he whom neither wealth nor fash- 
ion, 

N or the march of the encroaching city. 
Drives an exile 

From the hearth of his ancestral home- 
stead. 

We may build moresplendid habitations. 

Fill our rooms with paintings and with | 
sculptures, • 

But we cannot I 

Buy with gold the ‘old associations 1 


And as hollow trees 
Are the haunts of bees. 

Forever goiiig and coming ; 

So this crystal hive 
Is all alive 

With a swarming and buzzing and hum- 
ming. 

Very good in its way 
Is tin* Verzeufiy, 

Or the Sillery soft and creamy ; 

But f’atawba wine 
Has a taste, more divine. 

More dulcet, delhuous, and dreamy. 

There grows no vine 
By the haunted Rhine, 

By Danube or Guadalquivir, 

Nor on island or cape, 

That bears such a grape 
As grows by the Beautiful River. 

Drugged is their juice 
For foreign use, 

When shipped o’er the reeling Atlantic, 
To rack our brains 
With the fever pains, 

That have driven the Old World frantic. 
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To the sewers and sinks 
With all such drinks. 

And after them tumble the mixer ; 

For a poison mal^ 

Is sucn Borgm wine, 

Or at best but a Devil’s Elixir. 

While pure as a spring 
Is the wine 1 sing, 

And to praise it, one needs but name it ; 
For Catawba wine 
Has need of no sign. 

No tavern-bush to proclaim it. 

And this Song of tho Vine, 

This greeting of mine. 

The winds and the birds shall deliver 
T o the Queen of the W est, 

In her garlands dressed. 

On the banks of the Beautiful River. 


SANTA FILOMENA. 

Whene,’eu a noble deed is wrought, 
Whenever is spoken a noble thought. 
Our hearts, in glad surprise. 

To higher levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls. 

And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 

Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 

And by their overflow 
Raise us from w'hat is low ! 

Thus thought T, as by night 1 read 
Of the great army of the dead. 

The trenches cold and damp. 

The starved and frozen camp, — 

The wounded from the battle-plain, 

In dreary hospitals of pain. 

The cheerless corridors, 

Tlie cold and stony floors. 

Lot in that house of misery 
A lady with a lamp 1 see 

Pass through the glimmering gloom. 
And flit from room to room. 

And slow, as in a dream of bliss. 

The speechless suflerer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the dukening walls. 


As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly. 

The vision came and went. 

The light shone and was spent. 

On England’s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song. 

That light its rays shall cast 
From por|p,ls of the past. 

A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 

A noble tyj)e of good. 

Heroic womanhood. 

Nor even shall be w^anting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear. 

The sj'mbols that of yore 
Saint Filomena bore. 


THE DISCOVERER OF THE 
NORTH CAPE. 

A LEAF FROM KINO ALFRED’S OJtOSIUS. 

Othere, the old sea-captain, 

Who dwelt in Helgoland, 

To King Alfred, the Lover of Truth, 
Brought a snow-white walrus-tooth, 
Which he held in his brown right 
hand. 

His figure was tall and stately, 

Like a boy's his eye ai>pcared ; 

His hair was yellow as nay. 

But threads of a silvery gray 
Gleamed in his tawmy beard. 

Hearty and hale was Othere, 

His cheek had the color of oak ; 

'With a kind of laugh in his speech. 
Like the sea-tide on a beach. 

As unto the King he spoke. 

And Alfred, King of the Saxons, 

Had a book upon his knees. 

And wrote down the wondrous tale 
Of him who was first to sail 
Into the Arctic seas. 

“So far I live to the northward. 

No man lives north of me ; 

To the east are wild mountain -chains. 
And beyond them meres and plains *, 

To the westward all is sea. 
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** So far I live to the northward, 

From the harbor of Skeringes-hale, 

If you only sailed by day. 

With a fair wind all the way. 

More than a month would you sail. 

“ I ow'n six hundred reindeer, 

With sheep and swine beside ; 

I have tribute from the Finns, 

Whalebone and reindeer-skins, 

And i-opes of walrus-hide. 

I ploughed the land with horses. 

But my heart was ill at ease, 

For the old seafaring men 
Came to me now and then, 

With their sagas of the seas ^ — 

“Of Iceland and of Greenland, 

And the stormy Hebrides, 

And the undiscovered deep ; — 

0 I could not eat nor sleep 
For thinking of those seas. 

‘ ‘ To the northward stretched tlie desert, 
How far I fain would know ; 

So at last I sallied fortli. 

And three days sailed due north. 

As far as the whale-shii)s go. 

“ To the west of me was the ocean, 

To the right the desolate shore, 

But I did not slacken .sail 
For the walrus or the whale, 

Till after three days more. 

“ The days grew longer and longer. 

Till they became as one. 

And northward through the haze 

1 saw the sullen blaze 

Of the red midnight sun. 

“ And then uprose before me, 

Upon the water’s edge. 

The huge and haggard shape 
Of that unknown North Cape, 

Whose form is like a wedge. 

“The sea was rough and stormy. 

The tempest howled and wailed, 

And the sea-fog, like a ghost. 

Haunted that dreary coast. 

But onward still I sailed. 

“ Four days 1 steered to eastward, 

Four days without a night : 


Bound in a fiery ring 
Went the great sun, O King, 

With red and lurid light. ’ 

Here Alfred, King of the Saxons, 

Ceased writing for a while ; 

And i-aised his eyes from his book. 

With a strange ainl puzzled look. 

And an incredulous smile. 

But Othere, the old sea-captain, 

He neither pau.sed nor stirred, 

Till the King listened and then 
Once more took up his pen. 

And wrote dowm every word. 

“ And now the land,” said Othere, 

“ Bent southward suddenly. 

And I followed the curving shore 
And ever southward bore 
Into a nameless sea. 

‘ ‘ And there we hunted the walrus. 

The narwhalc, and the seal ; 

Ha 1 ’t was a noble game ! 

And like the liglitning’s flame 
Flew our harpoons of steel. 

“There were six of us all together, 
Norsemen of Helgoland ; 

In two days and no more 
We killed of tliciin threescore, 

And dragged them to the strand I 

Here Alfred the Truth-Teller 
Suddimly closed his hook. 

And lifted his blue eyes, 

With doubt and strange .surmise 
Dei>icted in their look. 

And Othere the old sea-captain 
Stared at him wild and weird. 

Then smiled, till his shining teeth 
Gleamed white from underneath 
His tawny, «iuiveriug beard. 

And to the King of the Saxons, 

In witness of the truth. 

Raising his noble head, 

He stretched his brown hand, and said, 
“ Behold this walrus-tooth ! ” 


DAYBREAK. 

A WIND came up out of the sea. 

And said, “ O mists, make room for me. 
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It hailed the ships, and cried, ** Sail on. Though at times his heart beats wila 
Ye mariners, the night is gone.” For the beautiful Pays de Vaud ; 


And hurried landward far away, 

Crying, ** Awake 1 it is the day.” 

It said unto the forest, ** Shout ! 

Hang all your leafy banners out ! ” 

It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 
And said, “ O bird, awake and sing.” 

And o’er the farms, “ O chanticleer. 
Your clarion blow ; the day is near.” 

It whispered to the fields of corn, 

“ Bow down, and hail the coming morn.” 

It shouted through the belfry-tower, 
“Awake, O bell ! proclaim the hour.” 


Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches of old. 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold ; 

And the mother at home says, “ Hark ! 

For his voice I listen and yearn ; 

It is growing late and dark. 

And my boy does not return ! ” 


CHILDREN. 

Come to me, O ye children ! 

For 1 hear you at your play. 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


It crossed the churchyard with a sigh. 
And said, “Not yet ! in quiet lie.” 


THE FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF 
AGASSIZ. 

May 28, 1857. 

It was fifty years ago 

In the pleasant month of May, 

In the beautiful Pays dc Vaud, 

A child in its cradle lay. 

And Nature, the old nur.se, took 
The child uiion her knee, 

Saying : ‘ ‘ Here is a .story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.” 

“ Come, wander wdth me,” she said, 

“ Into regions yet untrod ; 

And read what is still imread^^ 

In the manuscripts of God.” 

And he wandered away and aAvay 
With Nature, the dear old nurse. 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhjrmes of the universe. 

And whenever the way seemed long. 

Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song. 
Or tell a more marvellous tale. 

So she keeps him still a child, 

And will not let him go. 


Ye ojKJii the eastern windows. 

That look towards the sun. 

Where thoughts are singing swallows 
And the brooks of morning run. 

In your hearts are the birds and the 
sunshine. 

In your thoughts the brooklet’s flow 
But in mine is the wind of Autumn 
And the first full of the snow. 

Ah ! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more ? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves are to the forest. 
With light and air for food. 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, — 

That to the world are children ; 

Through them it feels the glow 
Of a blister and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 


Come to me, O ye children ! 

And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are sing- 
ing 

In your sunny atmosphere. 


For what are all our contrivings. 
And the wisdom of our books. 
When compared with your caresses. 
And the gladness of your looks f 
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Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are living poems. 

And all the rest are dead. 


SANDALPHON. 

Have you read in the Talmud of old. 

In the Legends the Rabbins have told 
Of the limitless realms of the air. 

Have you read it, — the marvellous story 
Of Sandalphon, the Angel of Glory, 
Sandalphon, the Angel of Prayer ? 

How, erect, at the outermost gates 
Of the City Celestial he waits, 

With his feet on the laihler of light. 
That, crowded with angels unnumbered, 
By Jacob was seen, as he slumbered 
Alone in the desert at night '{ 

The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and exjure 
With tlie song’s irresistible stress ; 
Expire in their rapture and wonder. 

As narj)-strings are broken asunder 
By music they throb to express. 

But serene in the rapturous throng, 
Unmoved by the rush of the song. 

With eyes unirapa-ssioned and slow. 
Among the dead angels, tlic deathless 
SandaTphoii stands listening breathless 
To sounds that ascend from l)elow ; — 

From the spiiits on earth that adore, 
From the souls that entreat and implore 


In the fervor and passion of prayer ; 
From the hearts that are broken with 
losses. 

And weary with dragging the crosses 
Too heavy for mortals to bear. 

And he gathei-s the prayers os he stands, 
And they change into flowers in his 
hands. 

Into garlands of purple and red ; 

And beneath the great arcli of the por-* 
tal. 

Through the streets of the City Immor- 
tal 

Is wafted the fragrance they shed. 

It is *but a legend, I know, — 

A fabh?, a phantom, a show. 

Of the ancient Rabbinical lore ; 

Yet the old mediffival tradition, 

The beautiful, strange superstition, 

But haunts me and holds me the 
more. 

When I look from my window at night, 
And the welkin above is all white, 

All throbbing and panting with 
stars, 

Among them majestic is standing 
Sandalphon the angel, expanding 
His pinions in nebulous bars. 

And the legend, I feel, is a part 
Of the hunger and thirst of the heart, 
The frenzy and tire of the brain. 

That grasps at the fruitage forbidden, 
Tlie golden pomegranates of Eden, 

To quiet its fever and pain. 


FLIGHT THE SECOND 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 

Between the dark and the daylight. 
When the night is beginning to lower. 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations. 
That IS known as the Children’s 
Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet. 

The sound of a door that is opened, 

And voices soft and sweet. 

15 


From ray study I see in the lamplight. 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 

And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence : 

Yet 1 know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall t 
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By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall ! 

They climb up into my turret 

O er the aims and back of iny chair ; 

If I try to escape, they surround me ; 
They seem to be everywliere. 

They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bislioj) of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine i 

Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti. 
Because you have scahnl the wall. 

Such an old mustache as 1 ain 
Is not a match for you ail ! 

I have you fast in my fortress, 

And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 

And there w'ill I keep you forever, 

Yes, forever and a day,. 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin. 
And moulder in dust away ! 


ENCELADUS. 

Under Mount Etna he lies. 

It is slumber, it is not death ; 

For he struggles at times to arise, 

And above linn the lurid skies 
Are hot with his fiery breath. 

The crags are piled on his breast, 

The earth is heaped on his head ; 

But the groans of his w ild unrest. 

Though smothered and half suppressed. 
Are heard, and he is not dead. 

And the nations far away 

Are watching with eager eyes ; 

They talk together and say, 

“ To-morrow, perhaps to-day, 

Enceladus wdll arise ! ” 

And the old gods, the austere 
Opprejssors in their strength, 

Stand aghast and white with fear 

At the ominous sounds they hear. 

And tremble, and mutter, ** At length ! ’* 

Ah me ! for the land that is sown 
With the harvest of despair ! 

Where the burning cinders, blown 


From the lips of the overthrown 
Enceladus, fill the air. 

Where ashes are heaped in drifts 
Over vineyard and field and town. 
Whenever he starts and lifts 
His head through the blackened rifts 
Of the crags that keep him down. 

See, see ! the red light shines ! 

’T is the glare of his awful eyes ! 

And the storm- wind shouts through the 
] lines 

Of Alps and of Apennines, j 
“ Enceladus, arise ! ” 


THE CUMBERLAND. 

At anchor in Hampton Roads we lay. 
On board of the Cumberland, sloop-of- 
war ; 

And at times from the fortress across the 
bay 

The alaioim of drums swept past, 

Or a bugle blast 
From the camp on the shore. 

Then far away to the south uprose 
A little feather of snow-white smoke, 

And we knew that the iron ship of our 
foes 

MTas steadily steering its course 
To try the force 
Of our ribs of oak. 

Down upon us heavily runs. 

Silent and sullen, the floating fort ; 

Then comes a puli’ of smoke from her 
guns. 

And leaps the terrible death, 

With fiery breath, 

From each open port. 

We are not idle, but send her straight 
Defiance back in a full broadside ! 

As hail rebounds from a roof of slate. 
Rebounds our heavier hail 
From each ii"on scale 
Of the monster’s hide. 

“ Strike your flag ! ” the rebel cries, 

In his arrogant old plantation strain. 

“ Never ! ” our gallant Morris replies ; 

“ It is better to sink than to yield 1 ’ 
And the whole air pealed 
With the cheers of our men. 
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Then, like a kraken htijge and black, 

She crashed our ribs in her iron grasp ! 
Down went the Cumberland all a wrack, 
With a sudden shudder of death, 
And the cannon’s breath 
For her dying gasp. 

Next morn, as the s\in rose over the bay. 
Still floated our flag at the mainmast 
head. 

Lord, how beautiful was Thy day ! 

Every waft of the air 
Was a whisper of prayer, 

Or a dirge for the dead. 

Ho ! brave hearts that went down in tlie 
seas ! 

Ye are at peace in tlie troubled stream ; 
Ho ! brave land ! with hearts like these. 
Thy flag, that is rent in twain, 

Shall be one again. 

And without a seam t 


SNOW-FLAKES. 

Out of the bosom of the Air, 

Out of the cloud-folds of her garments 
shaken, 

Over the woodlands brown and bare. 
Over the harvest-fn^lds forsjiken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends tlie snow. 

Even OvS our cloudy fancies take 

Suddenly shape in .some divine expres- 
sion, 

Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In the white countenance confession, 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 

This is the poem of the air, 

Slowly in .silent syllables recorded ; 

This is the secret of despair. 

Long in its cloudy l>osom hoarded. 
Now whispereil and revealed 
Tr» wood and field. 


A DAY OF SUNSHINE. 

O GIFT of God ! O perfect day ; 
Whereon shall no man work, but play ; 
Whereon it is enough for me. 

Not to be doing, hut to be ! 


Through every fibre of my brain. 
Through every nerve, through every vein, 
I feel the electric thrill, the touch 
Of life, that seems almost too much. 

I hear the wind among the trees 
Playing celestial symphonies ; 

I see the branches downward bent. 

Like keys of some great instrument. 

And over me unrolls on high 
The splendid scenery of the sky, 

AVhere through a sapphire sea the sun 
Sails like a golden galleon, 

Towards yonder cloud-land in the West, 
Towards yonder Islands of the Blest, 

I Whose steep sierra far ujilifts 
; Its craggy summits white with drifts. 

Blow, winds ! and waft tliroiigh all the 
rooms 

The snow-flak(^s of the cherry-blooms ! 
Blow, winds ! and bond within iny reach 
The fiery blos.soiiis of the peach ! 

O Life and Lov<; ! 0 happy throng 

Of thoughts, whose only speech is song I 
O heart of man ! canst thou not bo 
Blithe as the air is, and as free ? 


SOMETHING LEFT UNDONE. 

Labor with wiiat zeal we will, 
Something still remaiii.s undone. 

Something uncompleted .still 
Waits th(! rising of the sun. 

By the bedsiile, on the stair. 

At the threshold, near the gates, 

With its menace or its prayer. 

Like a mendicant it waits ; 

Waits, and will not go away ; 

Waits, and will not be gainsaid ; 

By the cares of yesterday 

Each to-day is heavier made ; 

Till at length the burden seems 
Greater than our strength can beai^ 

Heavy as the w'eight of dreams, 
Pressing on us everywhere. 

And we stand from day to day, 

Like the dwarfs of times gone by. 

Who, as Northern legends say, 

On t^eir shoulders held the sky. 
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WEARINESS. 

O LITTLE feet ! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your 
load ; 

I, nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin. 
Am weary, thinking of your road ! 

O little hands ! that, weak or strong. 
Have still to serve or rule so long, 

Have still so long to give or ask ; 

I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among iny fellow-men. 

Am weary, thinking of your task. 


O little hearts ! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat. 
Such limitless and strong desires ; 
Mine that so long has glowed and 
burned. 

With passions into ashes turned 
Now covers and conceals its fires. 


O little souls ! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 

Direct from heaven, their source di- 
vine ; 

Refracted through the misj; of years, 
How red my setting sun appears, 

How lurid looks this soul of mine 


FLIGHT 


FATA MORGANA. 

0 SWEET illusions of Song, 

That tempt me everywhere, 

In the lonely fields, and the throng 
Of the crowded thoroughfare ! 

1 approach, and ye vanish away, 

I grasp you, and ye an* gone ; 

But ever by night and by day. 

The melody soundeth on. 

As the weary traveller sees 
In desert or prairie vast. 

Blue lakes, overhiing wdth trees, 
That a pleasant shadow cast ; 

Fair towns with turrets high. 

And shining roofs of gold. 

That vanish as he draws nigh, 

Like mists together rolled, — 

So I w'ander and wander along, 

And forever before me gleams 

The shining city of song. 

In the beautiful land of dreams. 

^ut when I would enter the gate 
Of that golden atmosphere, ^ 

It is gone, and I wander and wait 
For the vision to reappear. 


THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. 

Bach heart has its haunted chamber. 
Where the silent moonlight falls I 


THE THIRD. 

On the floor are mysterious footsteps. 
There are whispers along the walla ! 

And mine at times is haunted 
By phantoms of the Past, 

As motionless as shadows 

By the silent moonlight cast. 

A form sits by the window', 

That is not seen by day, 

For as soon as th(‘ dawn approaches 
It vanishes away. 

It sits there in the moonlight, 

Itself as pale and still, 

Ami points with its airy finger 
Across the window’-sill. 

Without, before the window, 

There stands a gloomy pine. 

Whose boughs wave upward and down- 
ward 

As wave these thoughts of mine. 

And underneath its branches 
Is the grave of a little child, 

Who died upon life’s threshold. 

And never wept nor smiled. 

What are ye, O pallid phantonM t 
That haunt my troubled brain ? 

That vanish when day approaches^ 

And at night return again ? 
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What are ye, O pallid phantoms ! 

But the statues without breath, 
That stand on the bridge overarching 
The silent river of death ? 


THE MEETING. 

After so long an absence 
At last we meet again : 

Does the meeting give us pleasure. 

Or does it give us pain ? 

The tree of life has been shaken. 

And but few of us linger, now. 

Like the Prophet’s two or three berries 
In the top of the uppermost bough. 

We cordially greet each other 
In the old, familiar tone ; 

And we think, though we do not say it, 
How old and gray he is grown ! 

We speak of a Merry Christmas 
And many a Haj»py New Year ; 

But each in his heart is tliinking 
Of those that arc not here. 

We speak of friends and their fortunes. 
And of what they did and said. 

Till the dead alone seem living. 

And the living alone .seem dead. 

And at last we hardly distinguish 
Between the ghosts and the guests ; 

And a mist and shadow of sadness 
Steals over our merriest jests. 


VOX POPULl. 

When Mazarvan the Magician, 
Journeyed westward through Cathay, 
Nothing heard he but the praises 
Of B^oura on his way. 

But the lessening rumor ended 
When he came to Khaledan, 

There the folk were talking only 
Of Prince Camandzaman. 

So it happens with the poets : 

Every province hath its own ; 
Camamzamaii is famous 
Where Badouia is unknown. 


THE CASTLE-BUILDER. 

A GENTLE boy, with soft and silken 
locks, 

A dreamy boy, with brown and tender 
eyes, 

A castle-builder, with liis wooden 
blocks. 

And towers that touch imaginary 
skies. 

A fearless rider on his father’s knee. 

An eager listener unto stories told 

At the Hound Table of the nurseiw. 

Of heroes and adventures manifold. 

There will be other towers for thee to 
build ; 

There will be other steeds for thee to 
ride ; 

There will be other legends, and all 
filled 

With greater marvels and more 
glorified. 

Build on, and make thy castles high 
and fair. 

Rising and reaching upward to tha 
skies ; 

Listen to voices in the upper air. 

Nor lose thy simple faith in mysteries. 


CHANGED. 

From the outskirts of the town. 
Where of old the mile-stone stood. 
Now a stranger, looking down 
I behold the shadowy crown 
Of the dark and haunted wood. 

Is it changed, or am I changed ? 

Ah ! the oaks are fresh and green, 
But the friends with whom I ranged 
Through their thickets are estranged 
1 By the years that intervene. 

Bright as ever flows the sea, 

Bright as ever shines the sun. 

But alas ! they seem to me 
Not the sun that used to be. 

Not the tides that used to run. 


THE CHALLENGE. 

I HAVE a vague remembrance 
Of a story, that is told 
In some ancient Spanish legend 
Or chronicle of old. 
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It was when hrave King Sanchez 
Was before Zainora slain, 

And his great besieging amiy 
Lay encamped upon the plain. 

Don Diego de Ordoiiez 

Sallied forth in front of all, 

And shouted loud his challenge 
To the warders on the w’all. 

All the people of Zamora, 

Both the born and the unborn. 

As traitors did he challenge 
With taunting words of scorn.- 

The living, in their houses, 

And in their graves, the dead ! 

And the waters of th(dr rivers, 

And their wine, and oil, and bread ! 

There is a greatei- anny, 

That besets us round with strife, 

A starving, numberless army, 

At all the gates of life. 

The poverty -stricken millions 

Who challenge our wine and bread. 
And impeach us all as traitors, 

Both the living and ilie dead. 

And wdienever I .sit at the banquet, 
Where the feast and song are high. 
Amid the mirth and the music 
1 can hear that fearful cry. 

And hollow and haggard faces 
Look into the lighted hall. 

And wasted hands are extended 
To catch the crumbs that fall. 

For within there is light and plenty. 
And odors fill the air ; 

But without there is cold and darkness. 
And hunger and despair. 

And there in the camp of famine. 

In wind and cold and rain, 

Christ, the great Lord of the army. 

Lies dead upon the plain ! 


THE BROOK AND THE WAVE. 

The brooklet came from the mountain. 
As sang the bard of old, 

Running with feet of silver 
Over the sands of gold ! 


Far away in the briny ocean 
There rolled a turbulent wave. 

Now singing along the sea-beach. 

Now howling along the cave. 

And the brooklet has found the billow. 
Though they flowed so far apart, 

And has filled with its freshness and 
sweetness 

That turbulent, bitter heart ! 


FROM THE SPANISH CANOIONE- 
ROS. 

1 . 

Eyes so tristful, eyes so tristful, 
Heart so full of care and cumber, 

1 was lapped in rest and slumber, 

Ye have made me wakeful, wistful ! 

In this life of labor endless 
Who shall comfort my distresses ? 
Querulous my soul and friendless 
In its sorrow shuns caresses. 

Ye. have made me, ye have made, nu' 
Querulous of you, that (wire not. 

Eyes so tristful, yet I dare not 
Say to what ye have betrayed ini;. 

2 . 

Some day, some day, 

O troubled breast, 

Shalt thou find n^st. 

If Love in thee 
To grief give birth, 

Six feet of earth 
Can more than he ; 

There calm and free 
And nil oppressed 
Shalt thou find rest. 

The unattained 
In life at last. 

When life is pas.sed. 

Shall all be gained ; 

And no more pained, 

No more distressed, 

Shalt thou find rest. 

8 . 

Come, O Death, so silent flying 
That unheard thy coming m, 
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Uat the sweet delight of dying 
Bring life back again to me. 

For thy sure approach perceiring, 

In my "constancy and pain 
I new life should win again. 

Thinking that I am not living. 

So to me, unconscious lying, 

All unknown thy coming he. 

Lest the sweet delight of dying 
Bring life back again to me. 

Unto him who finds thee hateful, 
Death, thou art inhuman pain ; 

But to me, who dying gain. 

Life is hut a task ungrateful. 

Come, then, with my wish complying, 
All unheard thy coming he, 
l^est the sweet delight of dying 
Bring life back again to me. 

4 . 

Glove of black in white hand bare, 
And about her forehead jiale 
Wound a thin, traiis])arent veil, 
That doth not conceal her hair ; 
Sovereign attitude and air, 

Cheek and neck alike displayed. 
With co(iuettish chaniis arrayed, 
Laughing eyes and fugitive ; — 

This is killing men that live, 

’T is not mourning for the dead. 


AFTERMATH. 

When the Summer fields are mown. 
When the birds are Hedged and flown. 
And the dry leaves strew the path ; 
With the falling of the snow. 

With the cawing of the crow. 

Once again the fields we mow 
And gather in the aftermath. 

Not the sweet, new grass with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours ; 

Not the upland clover bloom ; 

But the rowen mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads. 
Where the imppy drops its seeds 
In the silence and the gloom. 


EPIMETHETTS, 

OR TKR poet’s AFTERTHOtyOHT. 

Have I dreamed I or was it real, 
What I aaw aaAn a vision. 


When to marchea hjrJneneal 
In the land of the Ideal 

Moved my thought o’er Fields Elysian I 

What ! are these the guests whose glances 
Seemed like sunshine gleaming round 
me ? 

These the wild, bewildering fancies, 

That with dithymmhic dances 

As with magic circles hound me ? 

Ah ! how cold are their caresses ! 

Pallid cheeks, and haggard bosoms I 
Spectral gleam their snow-white dresses. 
And from loose, dishevelled tresses 
Fall the hyacinthine blossoms ! 

O my songs ! whose winsome measurea 
Filled my heart with secret rapture I 
Children of my golden leisures ! 

Must even your delights and pleasures 
Fade and i)erish with the capture ? 

Fair they seemed, those songs sonorous. 
When they came to me unbidden ; 
Voices single, and in chorus. 

Like the wild birds singing o’er us 
In the dark of branches hidden. 

Disenchantment ! Disillusion ! 

Must each noble aspiration 
Come at last to this conclusion. 

Jarring discord, wild confusion, 
La-ssitude, renunciation ? 

-♦ 

Not with steeper fall nor faster, 

From the sun’s serene dominions, 

Not through brighter realms nor vaster, 
In swift ruin and disaster, 

Icarus fell with shattered pinions I 

Sweet Pandora ! dear Pandora ! 

Why did mighty Jove create thee 
Coy as Thetis, fair as Flora, 

Beautiful as young Aurora, 

Tf to win thee is to hate thee ? 

No, not hate thee ! for t^s feeling 
Of unrest and long resistance 
Is but passionate appealing, 

A prophetic whisper steAlin^ 

O’er the chords of our existence. 

Him whom thou dost once enamor. 
Thou, beloved, never leavest ; 

In life’s discord, strife, and clamor. 
Still he feela thy spell of glamour ; 

Him of Hope thou ne’er bewavofU 
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Weary hearts by thee are lifted, 

Straggling souls by thee are strength- 
ened, 

Clouds of fear asunder rifted, 

Truth from falsehood cleansed and sifted, 
Lives, like days in summer, length- 
ened ! 

Therefore art thou ever dearer, 

O my Sibyl, my deceiver ! 


For thou makest each mysteiy clearer. 
And the unattained seems nearer. 

When thou lilleat my heart with 
fever ! 

Muse of all the Gifts and Graces ! 

Though the fields around us wither, 
There are ampler realms and spaces, 
Where no foot has left its traces : 

Let us turn and wander thither ! 


TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. 


PHEMIDE. 

THE WAYSIDE INN. 

One Autumn night, in Sudbury town. 
Across the. meadows bare and brown, 

The windows of the wayside inn 
Gleamed red with fiie-light through the 
leaves 

Of woodbine, lianging from the eaves 
Their crimson curtains rent and thin. 

As ancient is this hostelry 
As any in the laud may he, 

Built in the old Colonial day, 

When men lived in a grander way. 

With ampler hos])italli^ ; 

A kind of old Hobgoblin Hall, 

Now somewhat fallen to decay, 

With weather-stains upon the wall, 

And stairways worn, and crazy doors. 
And creaking and uneven floors. 

And chimneys huge, and tiled and tall. 

A region of repose it seems, 

A place of slumber and of dreams, 
Remote among the wooded hills ! 

For there no noisy railwa}’ speeds, 

Its torch - race scattering smoke and 
gleeds ; 

But noon and night, the panting teams 
Stop under the great oaks, that throw 
Tangles of light and shade below% 

On roofs and doors and window-sills. 
Across the road the barns display 
Their lines of stalls, their mows of hay. 
Through the wdde doors the breezes blow. 
The wattled cocks strut to and fro, 

And, half effaced by rain and shine, 

The Red Horse prances on the sign. 


Round this old-fashioned, quaint abode 
Deep silence reigned, save when a gust 
Went rushing down the county road. 

And skeletons of leaves, and dust, 

A moment quii'kencd by its l)reath, 
ii^hviddered and danced their dance ot 
death. 

And through the ancient oaks o’erhead 
Mysterious voices moaned and fled. 

But from the ]>arlor of the inn 
A pleasant murmur smote the ear, 

Like water rushing through a weir : 

Oft interrupted by the din 
Of laughter and of loud applause. 

And, in each intervening pause. 

The music of a violin. 

The. fire-light, shedding over all 
The splendor of its ruddy glow. 

Filled the whole parlor large and low ; 
It gleamed on wainscot and on wall. 

It touched with more than wonted grace 
Fair Princess Mary’s pictured face ; 

It bronzed the rafters overhead. 

On the old spinet’s ivory keys 
It played inaudible melodies. 

It crowned the sombre clock with flame, 
The hands, the hours, the maker’s name, 
And painted with a livelier red 
The Landlord’s coat-of-arms again ; 

And, flashing on the window-pane. 
Emblazoned with its light and shade 
The jovial rhymes, that still remain, 
Writ near a century ago, 

By the great Major Molineaux, 

Whom Hawthorne has immortal made. 

Before the blazing fire of wood 
Erect the rapt musician stood ^ 
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And ever and anon he bent 
His head upon his instrument, 

And seemed to listen, till he caught 
Confessions of its secret thought, — 

The joy, the triumph, the lament, 

The exultation and the pain ; 

Then, by the magic of his art. 

He soothed the throbbings of its heart, 
And lulled it into peace again. 

Around the fireside at their ease 
Tliere sat a group of friends, entranced 
With the delicious melodies ; 

Who from the far-off noisy tovra 
Had to the wayside inn come down, 

To rest beneath its old oak-trees. 

The fire-light on their faces glanced, 
Their sliadows on the wainscot danced. 
And, though of different lands and 
speech, 

Each had his tale to tell, and each 
Was anxious to be pleased and please. 
And while the sweet musician plays, 

I-»et u\e in outline sketch them a\\^ 
Perchance uneouthly as the blaze 
With its uncertain touch portrays 
Their shadowy semblance on the wall. 

But first the Landlord will 1 trace ; 
Grave in his aspect and attire ; 

A man of ancient pedigree, 

A Justice of the Peace was he, 

Known in all Sudbury as “The Squire.” 
Proud wn.s he of his name and race, 

Of old Sir William and Sir Hugh, 

And in the parlor, full in view. 

His coat-of-arms, well framed and glazed. 
Upon the wall in colors blazed ; 

He beareth gules upon his shield, 

A chevron argent in the field, 

With three wolfs heads, and for the crest 
A Wyvern part-jjer-pale addressed 
Upon a helmet barred ; below 
The scroll reads, ‘*By the name of 
Howe.” 

And over this, no longer bright, 

Though glimmering wnth a latent light. 
Was hung the sword his grandsire l^re 
In the rebellious days of yore, 

Down there at Concord in the fight. 

A youth was there, of quiet ways, 

A Student of old l^oks and days. 

To whom all tongues and Ismds were 
known 

^d yet a lover of his own ; 

With many a social virtue giaced. 


And yet a friend of solitude ; 

A man of such a genial mood 
The heart of all things he embraced, 

And yet of such fastidious taste, 

He never found the l>est too good. 

Books were his passion and delight, 

And in his up|>er room at home 
Stood many a i-are and sumptuous tome. 
In Vellum bound, with gold bedight. 
Great volumes garmented in white, 
Recalling Florence, Pisa, Rome. 

He loved the twilight that surrounds 
The border-land of old romance ; 

Where glitter hauberk, helm, and lance. 
And banner waves, and trumpet sounds, 
And ladies ride with hawk on wrist, 

And mighty warriors sweep along, 
Magnified by the purple mist, 

The dusk of centuries and of song. 

The chronicles of Charlemagne, 

Of Merlin and the Mort d’Arthure, 
Mingled together in his brain 
With tal(‘,s of Flores and Blancheflcur, 

S\T YcTuiubTas, ^YY Figlamowr, 

Sir LaunceAot, Sir Morgadour, 

Sir Guy, Sir Bevis, Sir Oawain. 

A young Sicilian, too, was there ; 

In sight of Etna born and bred, 

Some breath of its volcanic air 
Was glowing in his heart and brain. 
And, Ixiing rebellious to his liege, 

After Palermo’s fatal siege, 

Acro.ss the western seas he fled, 

In good King Bornha’s happy reign. 

His face w'as like a summer night, 

All flooded with a dusky light ; 

His liands were small ; his teeth shone 
white 

As sea-shells, when he smiled or spoke ; 
His sinews supple and strong as oak ; 
Clean shaven was he os a priest, 

Who at the mass on Sunday sings, 

Save that upon his upper lip 
His beard, a good length at: 

least, 

Level and pointed at the tip, 

Shot sideways, like a swallow’s wings. 
The poets read he o’er and o’er, 

And most of all the Immortal Four 
Of Italy ; and next to those, 

The story-telling bard of prose. 

Who wrote the joyous Tuscan tales 
Of the Decameron, that make 
Fiesole’s green hills and vales 
Remembered for Boccaccio’s sake. 

. Much too of music was hit thought ; 
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The melodies and measures fraught 
With sunshine and the open air. 

Of vineyards and the singing sea 
Of his beloved Sicily ; 

And much it jdeased him to peruse 
The songs of the Sicilian muse, — 
Bucolic songs by Meli sung 
In the familiar peasant tongue, 

That made men say, Behold ! once 
more 

The pitying gods to earth restore 
Theocritus of Syracuse ! ” 

A Spanish Jew from Alicant 

With aspect paini and grave was there ; 

Vender of silks and fabrics rare, 

And attar of rose from the Levant, 

Like an old Patriarch he ajij)eared, 
Abraham or Isaac, or at least 
Some later Prophed or High-Pricst ; 
With lustrous eyes, and olive skin. 

And, wildly tossed from cheeks and 
chin, 

The tumbling cataract of his beard. 

His garments breatlicd a sincy scent 
Of cinnamon and sandal blent, 
like the soft aromatic gales 
That meet the mariner, who sails 
Through the Moluccas, and the seas 
That wash the shores of C’eleVs. 

All stories that recorded are 
By Pierre Alplmnse In'- knew by heart, 
And it was rumored h(‘ ('.ould say 
The Parables of Siindabar, 

And all the Fables of Pi 1 pay, 

Or if not all, the greater part ! 

Well versed was he in Hebrew liooks, 
Talmud and Targuin, and the lore 
Of Kabala ; and evermore 
There was a niysteiy in his looks ; 

His eyes seemed gazing far away. 

As if in vision or in trance 
He heard the solemn sackbut play. 

And saw the Jewish maidens dance, 

A Theologian, from the school 
Of Cambndge on the Charles, was there ; 
Skilful alike with tongue and pen. 

He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed , 
Would help us in our utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth he trod. 
Nor banished nature from his plan, 

But studied still with deep reseaxch 
To build the Universal Church, 


Lofty as in the love of God, 

And am^3le as the wants of man. 

A Poet, too, was there, whose verse 
Was tender, musical, and terse ; 

The inspiration, the delight, 

The gleam, the glory, the swift flight. 
Of thoughts so sudden, that they seem 
The revelations of a dream. 

All these were his ; but with them cam > 
No envy of another’s fame ; 

He did not find his sleep less sweet 
For music in some neighboring street. 
Nor rustling hear in every bTeeze 
The laurels of Miltiades. 

Honor and blessings on his head 
While living, good report when dead. 
Who, not too eager for renown, 

Accepts, but does not clutch, the crown ! 

Last the Musician, as he stood 
Illumined by that fire of wood ; 
Fair-haired, blue-eyed, his aspect blithe. 
His figure tall and straight and lithe. 
And every feature of his face 
Revealing his N orwegian race ; 

A radiance, streaming from within, 
Around his eyes and forehead beamed. 
The Angel with the violin, 

Painted by Ra]>hael, he seemed. 

He lived in that ideal world 
Whose language is not speech, but song ; 
Around him evermore the throng 
Of elves and sprites their dances whirled ; 
The Strbmkarl sang, the cataract hurled 
Its heatlloiig waiters from the height ; 
And mingled in the wild delight 
The scream of sea-birds in their flight, 
The. rumor of the forest trees, 

The plunge of the implacable seas. 

The tumult of the wind at night, 

Voices of eld, like trumpets blowing, 
Old ballads, and wild melodies 
Through mist and darkness pouring 
forth, 

' Like Elivagar’s river flow'ing 
Out of the glaciers of the North. 

1 The instrument on which he played 
: Was in Cremona’s workshops m^e, 

By a great master of the past. 

Ere yet was lost the art divine ; 
Fashioned of maple and of pine. 

That in Tyrolian forests vast 

Had rocked and wrestled with the blast ; 

Exoulsite was it in design. 

Perfect in each minutest part, 
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A miirvel of the Intist's art ; 

And in its hollow chamber, thus. 

The maker from whose hands it came 
Had written his unrivalled name, — 
‘‘Antonins Stmdivarius. " 

And when he played, the atmospliere 
Was filled with magic, and the ear 
Caught echoes of that Harp of Gobi, 
Whose music had so weird a sound, 

The hunted stag forgot to bound, 

The leaping rivulet backward rolled. 

The birds came down from bush and 
tree. 

The dead came from beneath the sea, 
The maiden to the harper’s knee ! 

The music ceased ; the applause was 
loud, 

The pleased musician sniih^d and bowed ; 
The wo(»d-fire clapped its hands of flame. 
The shadows on the wainscot stirred, 
And from the harpsichord there came 
A ghostly muimur of acclaim, 

A sound like that sent down at night 
By birds of passage in their flight. 

From the remotest distance heard. 

Then silence followed ; then began 
A clamor for the Landlord’s tale, — 

The story promised them of old, 

They said, but always left untold ; 

And he, although a bashful man, 

And all his courage se(?mcd to fail. 
Finding excuse of no avail, 

Yielded ; and thus the story ran. 


THE LANDLORD’S TALE. 

PAUL REVERE’s ride. 

Listen, my children, and you shall 
hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy- 
five ; 

Hardly a man is now alive 
Who rimembers that famous day and 
year. 

He said to his friend, ‘ ‘ If the British 
march 

^ land or sea from the town to-night, 
nKig a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal 
Ufi^t,— 


One, if by land, and two, if sea ; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and 
farm, 

For the country folk to be up and to 
arm.” 

Then he said, “ Good night 1 ” and with 
muffled oar 

Silently rowed to the C'harlestown shore, 
Just as the moon rose over the bay. 
Where swinging wide at lier moorings 
lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom sliij), with each mast and 
spar 

Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was 
magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend, through alley 
and street, 

Wanders and watches with eager ears, 
Till in tlift sileiKjc around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door, 
The sound of arms, and the tramp of 
feet. 

And the measured t read of the grena- 
diers. 

Marching down to their boats on the 
shore. 

Then he climbed the towt*r of the Old 
North Church, 

By the wooden stairs, with stealthy 
tread, 

To the helfry-chamher overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their 
perch 

On the sombre rafters, that round him 
made 

Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 
By the trembling ladder, steep and tall. 
To the highest window in the wall, 
Where he paused to listen and look 
down 

A moment on the roofs of the town, 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 

Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the 
dead, 

In their night-encampment on the hill. 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That he could hear, like a eentinel’a 
tread, 
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The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent. 

And seeming to whisper, “ All is well ! ” 
A moment only he feels the spell 
Of the place and the hour, and the 
secret dread 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead ; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 
On a shadowy something far away. 
Where the river widens to meet the 
bay, — 

A line of black that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of 
boats. 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and 
ride. 

Booted and spuned, with a heavy stride 
On the opjKj.site shore walked Paul 
Reverts. 

Now he patted his horse’s side. 

Now gazed at the landscape far and 
near, 

Then, impetuous, stomped the earth. 
And turned and tightened liis saddle- 
girth ; 

But mostly he watched with eager 
searcli 

Tlie belfry -tower of the Old Nortli 
Church, 

As it rose above the gi'avos on the hill. 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and 
still. 

And lo ! as he looks, on the belfry’s 
height 

A glimmer, and then a gleam of light ! 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle he 
turns, 

But lingers and gazes, till full on his 
sight 

A second lamp in the belfry bums ! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the 
dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in {mass- 
ing, a spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless 
and fleet : 

That was all ! And yet, through the 
gloom and the light. 

The fate of a nation was riding that 
night ; 

And the sppk struck out by that steed, 
in his flight. 

Kindled the land into flame with its 
heat. 


He has left the village and mounted 
the steep. 

And beneath him, tranquil and broad 
and deej), 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides ; 
And under the alders, that skirt its 
edge. 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on 
the ledge. 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as ho 
rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock 
When he crossed the bridge into Med- 
ford town. I 

He heard the crowing of the cock. 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 
And felt the damp of the river fog, 

Tliat rises after the sun goes down. 

It w'as one by the village clock. 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He siiw’ the gilded weathercock 
Swim in tlie moonlight as he passed, 
And the meeting-house windows, blank 
and hare. 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare. 

As if they already stood aghast 
At the Moody work they w'ould look 
upon. 

It w*as two by the village clock. 

When he earne to the hriilge in Concord 
towm. 

He heard the bleating of the flock. 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 
And felt the breath of the morning 
breeze 

Blowing over the meadows brown. 

An<l one w’as safe and asleep in his bed 
Who at the bridge w'oultl be first to 
fall, 

Who that day w ould be lying dead. 
Pierced by a British musket-ball. 

You know' the rest. In the hooks you 
have read. 

How the British Regulars fired and 
fled,.— 

How' the farmers gave them ball for 
ball, 

From behind each fence and farm-yard 
wall, 

Chasing the red-coats dowm the lane, 
Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

I And only pausing to fire and load. 
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So through the night rode Paul Revere ; 

And so through the night went his cry 
of alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A ciy of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the 
door. 

And a word that shall echo forevermore ! 

For, borne on the night-wind of the 
Past, 

Through all our history, to the last. 

In the hour of darkness and peril and 
need. 

The i)eople will waken and listen to 
hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed. 

And the midnight message of Paul 
Revere. 


INTERLUDE. 

The Landlord ended thus his tale, 

Then rising took down from its nail 
The sword that hung there, dim with 
dust, 

And cleaving to its sheath with rust. 
And said, “ This sword was in the 
fight.” 

The Poet seized it, and exclaimed, 

“ It is the sword of a goo<l knight. 
Though homespun was his cout-of-mail ; 
What matter if it he not named 
Joyeuse, C'olada, Durindale, 

Exealibar, or Arouinlight, 

Or other name the books record ? 

Your ancestor, who bore this sword 
As Colonel of the Volunteers, 

Mounted upon his ohl gray mare. 

Seen here and there and everywhere, 

To me a grander shape appears 
Than old Sir William, or what not. 
Clinking about in foreign lands 
With iron gauntlets on his hands. 

And on his head an iron pot ! ” 

All laughed ; the Landlord’s face grew 
red 

As his escutcheon on the wall ; 

He could not comprehend at all 
The drift of what the Poet said ; 

For those who had been longest dead 
Were always greatest in his eyes ; 

And he was speechless with surprise 
To see Sir William’s plumed head 
Brought to a level with the rest. 

And made the subject of a jest. 


And this perceiving, to appease 
The Landlord’s wrath, the others* fears, 
The Student said, with careless ease, 

“ The ladies and the cavaliers. 

The arms, the loves, the courtesies, 

The deeds of high em])rise, I sing ! 

Thus Ariosto says, in words 
That have the stately stride and ring 
Of armed knights and clashing swords. 
Now listen to tlie tale 1 bring ; 

Listen ! though not to me belong 
Tlie flowing (Iraj)eiies of his song. 

The words that rouse, the voice that 
charms. 

The Landlord’s tale was one of arms. 
Only a tale of love is mine. 

Blending the human and divine, 

A tale of the Decameron, told 
In Palniieri’s garden old. 

By Fiameita, laurel -crowned. 

While her com]>anions lay around, 

And heard th(^ intermingled sound 
Of airs that on their errands sped, 

And wild birds gossiping overhead, 

And lisp of leavers, and fountain’s fall, 
And her own voice more sweet than 
all. 

Telling the tale, which, wanting these, 
Perchance may lose its power to please.” 


THE STUDENT’S TALE. 

THE FALCON OF 8ER FEDERIOO. 

One summer morning, when the sun 
was hot, 

Weary with labor in liis garden-plot, 

On a rmle bench beneatli his cottage 
eaves, 

Ser Federigo sat among the leaves 

Of a huge vine, that, with its arms out- 
spread, 

Hung its delicious clusters overhead. 

Below him, through the lovely valley, 
flowed 

The river Arno, like a winding road, 

And from its banks were lifted high in 
air 

The spires and roofs of Florence called 
the Fair ; 

To him a marble tomb, that ro.se above 

His wasted fortunes and his buried love. 

For thei-e, in banquet and in tourna- 
ment, 

His wealth had lavished been, his sub- 
stance spent. 
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To woo and lose, since ill his wooing 
sped, 

Monna Giovanna, who his rival wed, 

Yet ever in his fancy reigned supreme. 
The ideal woman of a young man’s 
dream. 

Then he withdrew, in poverty and pain. 
To this small farm, the last of his do- 
main. 

His only comfort and his only care 
To prune his vines, and plant the fig 
and pear ; 

His only forester and only guest 
His falcon, faithful to him, when the 
rest, 

Whose willing hands had found so light 
of yore 

The brazen knocker of his palace door. 
Had now no strength to lift the wooden 
latch, 

That en trail t;e gave beneath a roof of 
thatch. 

Companion of his solitary ways, 
Purveyor of his feasts on holidays, 

On him this melancholy man btjstowed 
The love with w’hich his nature over- 
flowed. 

And so the empty-handed years went 
round, 

Vacant, though voiceful with prophetic 
sound, 

And so, that .summer morn, he sat and 
mu.sed 

With folded, ])atient hands, as he was 
used. 

And dreamily before his half-closed sight 
Floated the vision of liis lost delight. 
Beside him, motionless, the drowsy 
bird 

Dreamed of the chase, and in his slum- 
l>er heard 

The sudden, scytlie-like svreep of wings, 
that dare 

The headlong plunge thro’ eddying gulfs 
of air. 

Then, starting broad awake upon his 
perch. 

Tinkled h is bells, like mass-bolls in a 
church, 

And, looking at his master, seemed to 
say, 

**Ser Feaerigo, shall we hunt to-day ?” 

Ser Federigo thought not of the chase ; 
The tender vision "of her lovely face. 


I will not say he seems to see, he sees 
In the leaf-shadows of the trellises. 
Herself, yet not herself ; a lovely child 
With flowing tresses, and eyes wide and 
wild. 

Coming utidaunted up the garden walk, 
And looking not at him, but at the 
hawk. 

Beautiful falcon ! ” said he, “ would 
that 1 

Might hold thee on my wrist, or see 
thee Hy ! ” 

The voice w^as hers, and made strange 
echoes start j 

Through all the haunted chambers of 
his heart. 

As an ieolian harp through gusty doors 
Of some old ruin its wild music pours. 

“ Who is thy mother, my fair boy ? ” he 
said. 

His hand laid softly on that shining 
head. 

“ Monna Giovaima. Will you let me 
stay 

A little while, and with your falcon 
play ? 

We live there, just beyond your garden 
wall. 

In the great house behind the x>oplars 
tall.” 

So he spake on ; and Federigo heard 
As from afar each softly uttered word. 
And drifted onward through the golden 
gleams 

And shadows of the misty sea of dreams, 
As inariijcrs becalmed through vapon 
drift, 

And ft‘el the sea beneath them sink and 
lift, 

And hear far oft‘ the mournful breakers 
loar, 

And voices calling faintly from the 
shore ! 

Tlien, waking from his pleasant reveries, 
He took the little boy upon his knees. 
And told him stories of iiis gallant bird, 
Till in their friendship he became a 
third. 

Monna Giovanna, widowed in her prime. 
Had come with friends to pass the sum- 
mer time 

In her grand villa, half-way up the hill, 
O’erlooking Florence, but retired and 
still ; 
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With iron rates, that opened through 
long unes 

Of sacred ilex and centennial pines. 

And terraced gardens, and broad steps 
of stone. 

And sylvan deities, with moss o’ergrown. 
And fountains palpitating in the heat. 
And all Val d’Arno stretched beneath 
its feet. 

Here in seclusion, as a widow' may. 

The lovely lady w'hiled tlu‘ hours away, 
Pacing in sable robes the stained hall. 
Herself the stateliest statue among all, 
And seeing more and more, with secret 

joy» 

Her husband risen and living in her boy. 
Till the lost sense of life returned again. 
Not as delight, but as relief from pain. 
Meanwhile the boy, rejoicing in his 
strength, 

Stormed dowm the terraces from length 
to length ; 

The screaming peacock chased in hot 
pursuit, 

And climbed the garden trellises for fruit. 
But his chief j)astimc was to watch the 
flight 

Of a gerfalcon, soaring into sight, 

Beyond the trees that fringed thf! garden 
w'all. 

Then downward stooping at some distant 
call ; 

And as he gazed full oftejj wondered he 
Who might the master of the falcon be, 
Until that happy morning, when he found 
Master and falcon in tlie cottage ground. 

And now a .shadow and a terror fell 
On the great house, as if a passing-bell 
Tolled from the tower, and filled each 
spacious room 

With seenjt awe, and preternatural 
gloom ; 

The petteil boy grew ill, and day by day 
Pined with my.sterious malady aw'ay. 

The mother’s heart would not be com- 
forted ; 

Her darling seemed to her already dead. 
And often, sitting by the sufferer’s side, 
“What can I do to comfort thee ? ” she 
cried. 

At first the silent lips made no reply, 
But, moved at lenj^h by her importu- 
nate cry, 

“Give me,” he answered, with implor- 
ing tone, 

“ Ser Feaerigo’s falcon for my own ! *’ 
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No answer could the astonished mother 
make ; 

How could she ask, e’en for her darling’s 
sake, 

Such favor at a luckless lover’s hand, 

Well knowing that to ask was to com- 
mand if 

Well knowing, what all falconers con- 

In all the land that falcon was the best, 

The master’s pride and passion and 
delight, 

And the sole pursuivant of this poor 
knight. 

But yet, for her child’s sake, slic could 
no less 

Than give assent, to .soothe his restless- 
ness, 

So promised, and then promising to keep 

Her ju'omisc sacred, saw liim fall asleep. 

The morrow w’as a bright (September morn ; 

The earth w'as beautiful as if new-l)orn ; 

There was that nanndess sjtlendor every- 
w'ln^re, 

That w ild exliilaration in the air, 

Which makes the passers in the city 
street 

Congratulate each other as they meet. 

Tw'o lovely ladies, clothed in cloak and 
hood, 

Pas.sed through the garden gate, into the 
wood, 

Under tlie lustrous leaves, and through 
the sheen 

Of dewy sunshine showering dowm be- 
tween. 

The one, close-hood(id, had the attractive 
grac(^ 

Which sorrow sometimes lends a woman’s 
face ; 

Her dark eyes moistened with the mists 
that roll 

From tlie gulf-stream of passion in the 
soul ; 

The other with her hood thrown back, 
her hair 

Making a golden glory in the air. 

Her cheeks suffused with an auroral 
blush, 

Her young he.art singing louder than the 
thrush. 

So w'alked, that mom, through mingled 
light and shade, 

Each by the other's presence loveliw 
made, 
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Honna Giovahna and her bosom friend, 
Intent upon their errand and its end. 

They found Ser Federigo at his toil, 

Like banished Adam, delving in the soil ; 
And when he looked and these fair wo- 
men spied. 

The garden suddenly was glorified ; 

His long-lost Eden was restored again. 
And the strange river winding through 
the plain 

No longer was the Arno to his eyes. 

But the Euphrates watering Paradise ! 

Monna Giovanna ralsc^l her statelj’ head, 
And with fair words of salutation said : 

Ser Federigo, we (’-ome here as friends, 
Hoping in this to make some poor amends 
For past unkindness. I who ne’er before 
Would even cross the threshold of your 
door, 

I who in happier days such pride main- 
tained, 

Refused your hancjuets, and your gifts 
disdained, 

This morning come, a self-invited guest, 
To put your generous nature to the test, 
And breakfast wdth you under your own 
vine,” 

To W'hieh he answered : Poor desert of 
mine, 

Not your unkiiidness call it, for if aught 
Is good in me of feeling or of thought. 
From you it eoine.s, and this lost grace 
outweighs 

All sorrows, all regiu'ts of other days.” 

And after further eomjdimeiit and talk, 
Among the asters in the garden w’alk 
He left his g\iests ; and to his cottage 
turned. 

And as he entered lor a moment yearned 
For the lost splendors of the daj-^s of old. 
The ruby glass, the silver and the gold. 
And felt how piercing is the stiiigof pride. 
By want embittered and intensilied. 

He looked alx)ut him for some means or 
way 

To keep this unexpected holiday ; 
Searched every cupboard, and then 
searched again. 

Summoned the maid, who came, but 
came in vain ; 

** The Si^or did not hunt to-day,” she 
said, 

** There ’s nothing in the house but wine 
and bread.^’ 


Then suddenly the drowsy falcon shook 
His little bells, with that sagacious look. 
Which said, as plain as language to the 
ear, 

“ If anything is wanting, I am here ! ” 
Yes, everything is wanting, gallant bird ! 
The master seized thee without further 
word. 

Like thine own lure, he whirled thee 
round ; ah me ! 

The pomp and flutter of brave falconry. 
The bells, the jesses, the bright scarlet 
liood. 

The flight and the pursuit o’er field and 
wood, ‘ 

All these forevennore are ended now ; 

No longer victor, but the victim thou ! 

Th(;n on the board a snow-white cloth 
he spread, 

l^aid on its wooden dish the loaf of bread, 
Brought puq>le grapes with autumn sun- 
shim* hot, 

The fragrant peach, the juicy bergamot ; 
Then in the midst a flask of wine he 
jilaced, 

And with autumnal flowors the banquet 
graced. 

Ser Federigo, would not these suffice 
Without thy falcon stuffed with cloves 
and spice ? 

When all w^as ready, and the courtly 
dame 

With her companion to the cottage came, 
Upon Ser Federigo’s brain there fell 
The wild enchantment of a magic spell ! 
The room they entered, mean and low 
and small. 

Was changed into a sumptuous banquet- 
hall. 

With fanfares by aerial trumpets blowm ; 
The rustic chair she sat on w’as a throne ; 
He ate celestial food, and a divine 
Flavor w'as given to his countr}* wdne. 
And the poor falcon, fragrant with his 
s])ice, 

A peacock w^as, or bird of paradise ! 

Wlien the repast was ended, they arose 
And passed again into the garden-close. 
Then said the lady, “Far too well I 
know. 

Remembering still the days of long a^. 
Though you betray it not, with what 
surprise 

You see me here in this familiar wise. 
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you have no children, and you cannot 
guess 

What anguish, what unspeakable dis- 
tress 

A mother feels, whose child is lying ill. 
Nor how her heart anticipates his will. 
And yet for this, you see me lay aside 
All womanly reserve and cheek of jnnde. 
And ask the thing most jjrecious in your 
sight. 

Your falcon, your sole comfort and de- 
light, 

Which if you find it in 3'^our heart to give, 
My pool', nnhapp3' boy perchance ma^'^ j 
live.” 


But now, with servitors to do his will. 
In the grand villa, half-way up the hill. 
Sat at the Christmas feast, and at his side 
Moniia Giovanna, his beloved bride. 
Never so beautiful, so kind, so fair. 
Enthroned once more in the old rustic 
chair, 

High-perched ii]>oii the back of which 
there stood 

The image of a falcon carved in wood. 
And underneath the inscription, with 
dates 

All things come, round to him who will 
but wait.” 


Ser Federigo listens, and replies. 

With tears of love and pity in liis (*yes : 
“ Alas, dear lad_v ! there can be m) tusk 
So swtiet to me, as giving wln'ii you ask. 
(hie little hour ago, if 1 had known 
This wish of yours, it would have been 
my own. 

But thinking in whnt inaniKU’ I could 
best 

Do honor to tlu^ preseiua* of my giu?sl, 

I deemed that nothing worthier could he 
Than what most dear and j»reeions was 
to me, 

And so my gallant falcon hreathe<l his 
last 

Tofui nisli forth this morning our repjist. ” 

111 mute eontrition, mingled with dismay. 
The gentle la<ly turiUMl lier eyes away. 
Grieving that he such sacrifice should 
make. 

And kill his fale.on for a woman’s sake, 
Yet feeling in her hfiart a woman’s pride. 
That nothing .sla; could ask for was 
denied ; 

Then took her leave, aiul passed out at 
the gate 

With footstep slow and soul tlisconsolate. 


Three days went by, and lo 1 a passing- 
Iwill 

Tolle<l from the little (!ha])ol in the dell ; 
Ten strokes Ser Federigo heard, and said. 
Breathing a prayer, “ Alas ! her child is 
dead ! ” 


Three months went by ; and lo ! a mer- 
rier chime 

Rang from the chapel bells at Christmas 
time ; 

The cottage was deserted, and no more 
Ser Federigo sat beside its door. 


16 


INTERLUDE. 

Boon as tlui story mached its end, 

One, over eager to eoinmeml, 

(h'owned it with injinlieious luuisc ; 

And then tin*, voice of blame found vent. 
And fanned tbc embers of dissent 
Into a somcw'hat lively blaze. 

The Tlniologiaii shook his head ; 

“ These old Italian tales,” he said, 

“ From the mueh - praistid D(!cameron 
down 

Through all the rahhbi of the rest, 

Are <‘ither trilling, dull, or lewd ; 

Th<‘ gossi]) of a imighhorhood 
In some remote provincial town, 

A S(;andalous chronicle at best ! 

They seem to me a stagnant fen. 

Grown rank with rushes and with reeds, 
Where a white lily, now' and then, 
Blooms in the. midst of noxious wo<h1s 
And dea«lly nightshade on its banks.” 

To this the Student straight replieil, 

“ Ftir th<* white, lily, many thanks ! 

One should n(»t say, with too much pride, 
Fountain, T wdll not drink of tliee ! 

Nor were it grateful to forged, 

That from these reservoirs and tanks 
Even innKjrial Shak(*sp<*are drew 
His Moor of Venice, and the Jew, 

And llomeo and Juliet, 

And many a famous comedy.” 

Then a long pause ; till some one said, 

** All Angel is flying overhead ! ” 

At these w'ords spake the Spanish Jew, 
And murmured with an inward breath : 
“God grant, if what you say be true. 

It may not be the Angel of Death I ” 
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And then another pause ; and then, 
Stroking his beard, he said again : 

** This brings back to my memory 
A stoiy in the Talmud told, 

That book of gems, that book of gold. 
Of wonders many and manifold, 

A tale that often comes to me, 

And fills my heart, and haunts my brain. 
And never wearies nor grows old. ” 


THE SPANISH JEW’S TALK. 

THE LECIENH OF RABBI BEN LEVI. 

Kabbi Ben Levi, on tin; Sabbath, read 
A volume of tlu^ Law, in which it siiid, 

“ No man shall look upon my face and 
live.” 

And as he r<aid, he i)rayed that God 
would give i 

Ili.s faithful servant grace with mortal 
eye 

To look upon Ilis face and yet not die. 

Then fell a sudden shadow on the jiage, 
And, lifting up his eyes, grown dim with 
age, 

He saw the Angel of IJi^ath before him 
stand, 

Holding a naked sword in his right hand. 
Rabbi Ben Levi was a righteous inan. 

Yet through his veins a chill of terror 
ran. 

With treinhling voice he said, *MMiat 
wilt tlum here ? ” 

The angel answered, “ Lo ! the time 
draws near 

When thou must die ; yet first, by God’s 
decree, 

Whate’er thou a.skest shall W granted 
thee.” . 

Replied the Rabbi, “ Let these living 

First look upon my place in Paradise. 

Then said the Angel, “ Come with me 
and look.” 

Rabbi Ben Levi closed the sacred Injok, I 
And rising, and uplifting bis gray head. 
Give me thy sword,” he to the Angel 
said, 

** I^est thou shouldst fall upon me hy the 
wTiy.” 

The angel smiled and hastened to obey. 
Then led him forth to the Celestial Town, 
And set him on the wall, whence, gaaing 
down, 


Rabbi Ben Levi, with his living eyes. 
Might look upon his place in Paradise. 

Then straight into the city of the Lord 
The Rabbi leaped with the Death-Aiigel’a 
sword, 

And through the streets there swept a 
sudden breath 

Of something there unknown, which men 
call death. 

Meanwhile the Angel stayed without, 
and cried. 

Come back ! ” To which the Rabbi s 
voice reidied, | 

“ No ! in the name of God, whom 1 
adore, 

I HVfear that hence I will depart no 
more ! ” 

Then all the Angels cried, “ 0 Holy One, 
Sei* wbat the. son of Levi here hath done ! 
The kingdom of Heaven lie takes by 
violence, ,, 

And in Thv naiiu' refuse.s to go hence ! 
The Lord ri'plied, “My Angels, be not 
wroth ; 

Did e’er the son of Levi break his oath ? 
l.et him remain ; for he with mortal eye 
Shall look upon my fa(;e and yet not die.’ 

Bevond the outer wall the Angel of Death 
Heard the great voice, ami said, with 
panting hr(‘ath, 

“ Give, back the sword, and let me go 
my way.” 

Wliercat the Kahhi paused, andanswereil, 
“ N ay ! 

Anguish enough alrt'ady hath it caus^ 
Among the sons of men.” And while 
he i>ansed 

He heard the awful mandate of the 

Lor«l , i. 1 1 

Re-sounding through tlie air, “ Give hack 
the sword ! ” 

The Ra\)l>i Unved his head in silent 

prayer ; i 

Then said he to the dreadful Angel, 
“ Swear, 

No human eve shall look on it again ; 
But wlieii tliou takest away the souls of 
men, 

Thystdf unseen, and with an unseen 
sword, , 

Thou wilt ]^rfonn the bidding of ths 
Lord.” 
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I’he Angel took the sword again^ and 
swore. 

And walks on earth unseen forevermore. 


INTERLUDE. 

H K ended : and a kind of spell 
Upon the silent listeiiens fell. 

His solemn manner ixnd his words 
Had touched tlie deep, mysterious 
chords, 

That vibrate in each hunian breast 
Alike, but not alike conress<*d. 

The spiritual world seeiru'd near ; 

And close above them, full of fear. 

Its awful adumbration passed, 

A luminous sha<low, vague and vast. 
They almost feared to look, lest there. 
Embodied from the impalpable air, 

They might behold the Angel stand. 
Holding the sword in his right hand. 

At last, but in a voi(te .subdued, 

Not to disturb their dreamy mood, 

Said the Sicilian ; Wliile you spoke. 
Telling your legend marvellous. 
Suddenly in my nnunory woki^ 

The. thought of one, now gone from us, — 
An old Abate, meek and mild, 

My friend ami teae,bi!r, when a child. 
Who sometimes in those days of old 
The h*geml of an Ang<‘l tohl, 

Which ran, as 1 remember, thus.’' 


THE SICILIAN’S TALE. 

KING ilOllKllT OF SICILY. 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Poiw Ur- 
bane 

And Valmond, Empt*ror of Allemaine, 

Apparelled in niagnilieeiit attire. 

With retinue of many a knight and 
squire. 

On St. John’s eve, at vesj>ers, proudly 
sat 

And heard the jiriests chant the Mag- 
nificat. 

And as he listened, o’er and o’er again 

RejHjated, like a burden or refrain. 

He caught the words, “ Deposuit poUn- 
tes 

TH sedCf ti exaltavit 7iumiles ” ; 

And slowly lifting up liis kingly hcjad 

He to a learned clerk beside him said. 


“ What mean these words? ” The clerk 
made answer meet, 

“ He has put down the mighty from 
their seat. 

And has exalted them of low degree.” 

Thereat King Robei-t iiiuttenMl scornfully, 

** ’T is well that such seditious woids are 
sung 

Only by priests and in the Latin tongue ; 

For unto priests and i»(*ople Ixi it known. 

There is no power can push me from my 
throne ! ” 

And leaning back, he yawned and fell 
asleeji, 

Lulled by the chant monoioiions and 
deep. 

When b(^ siwoke, it w%as alri*ady night ; 

The ciiurch was (‘in]>tv, and tliiu’e was no 
light, 

Save wlu're the lain})s, that glimmered 
few and faint. 

Lighted a little space before some saint. 

He started from his seat and gazed 
around. 

But saw no living thing and heard no 
sound. 

He gro, xnl towards the door, but it was 
locked ; 

He ene<l aloud, and listened, and then 
knocked. 

Ami utteretl awful thi*eatt!nings and com- 
])laints. 

And iiiij) recat ion.s iiptm men and saints. 

The .sounds re-echoed from the roof and 
walls 

As if dead jn iests were laughing in their 
.stalls. 

At length tlje srixtoii, hearing from 
Avithoiit 

The tunmlt of the knocking and the 
shout, 

Ami thinking thiev<*s were in the liouse 
of prayer, 

Came with his lantern, asking, ** Who is 
there ? ” 

Half choked with rage, King Robert 
fiercely said, 

“ Open : ’t is I, the King ! Art thou 
afraid ? ” 

The frightened sexton, mufcteiing, with 
a curse, 

“ This i.s some drunken vagabond, or 

I worse ! ” 

Turned the ^eat key and flung the por- 
I tal wide ; 
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A man ruslied hy him at a single stride, 
Haggard, half naked, without hat or 
cloak, 

Who neither turned, nor looked at him, 
nor spoke, 

But l(*aj)<Hl into the blackness of the 
night. 

And vanished like a spectre from his 
sight. 

Robert of Si(uly, brotlier of Po]>e Urbane 
And Vahnoinl, Kinperor of Alh‘inaine, 
DespoiltMl of his luagnilicent attire, 
Baiidieaded, hieathless, and besprent 
witli mire, 

With sense of wrong and outrage* desper- 
ate. 

Strode* on and tliunder(*d at the palac-e 
gale ; 

Kushfid through tlm courtyard, thrust- 
ing in his rage 

To right and left (iaedi sent^sehul and 
pa.g(;, 

And Imrried uj> the broad and sounding 
stair. 

His wliite. face gliastly in the torches’ 
glaiv. 

From hall to hall he jiasscd with breath- 
less speed ; 

NToiecs and cries he heard, but did not 
heed, ] 

Until at last he rcache*! the baimpiet- 
room. 

Blazing with light, and breathing with 
perfume. 

There on the dais sat another king, 
Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet- 
ring, 

King lh>l>eit's self in t<*atiire.‘i, form, and 
height, 

But all 1 ransiigured witli angelie liglit ! 

It was an Angel ; ami his preM‘ju*i’ there 
With a divine etVulgeiu t* tilled the air. 

An «‘xaltation. piercing the disguise. 
Though none the hidden Angel r<*eognize, 

A moment speechless, motionless, 
amazed. 

The throneloss monarch on the Angel 
gazed, 

Who nu*t his look of anger and surjuisc 
With the divine compassion of his eyes ; 
Then said, “ Who art thou ? and why 
com’st thou hei*e ? ” 

To which King Robert answered, with a 
sneer. 


* * I am the King, and come to claim my own 
From an impostor, who usurps my 
throne ! ” 

And suddenly, at these audacious -words, 
U]) sprang the angry guests, and drew 
their swords ; 

Tlic A nged answered, with unruffled brow, 
“ Nay, not the King, but the King’s Jt*s- 
tcr, thou 

Henceforth sliall -wear the bells unci 
scallop(“d c.aj)c, 

And for tby counsellor shall lead an aj»e , 
Thou shall obey iriy s(*i vants when th(*v 
call, I 

And wait upon my henchmen inthehall !” 

I)(*af to King Robert’s thr(;ats and cries 
and i)raycrs. 

They thrust him from the hall and down 
the* stairs ; 

A group of tittering pages ran before. 
Ami as tliey ojx'iied wide the folding- 
door, 

His heart failed, for he heard, witli 
strange alarms, 

The boistcTous Janghter of the men-at- 
arins, 

And all the vaulted chamlM*rronr and ring 
With the* mock ]>laudits of “ Long live 
the King ! ” 

Next morning, waking with the day s 
first b<!am, 

He said witliin himself, “It was a 
dn*am ! ” 

But the straw rustled as he turned liis 
head, 

There were the* ea]> and bells 1 reside bis 1 led, 
Around him rose the bare, diseolonul walls, 
(dose by, the steeds were ehainping in 
liieir stalls, 

And in the corner, a revolting shape, 
Shivering and ehaltei'ing sat the wreteh- 
eti ajie. 

It was no tlmmi ; the world he loved so 
iiinch 

Had turned to dust and ashes at bis 
touch ! 

Days came and went ; and now returned 
' again 

To Sicily the old Saturnian reim ; 
Under the Angel’s governance ^uign 
The hajipy island danced with com and 
wine. 

And deep ^dthin the mountain’s burn- 
ing breast 

Enceladus, the giant, was at rest. 
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Meanwhile King Robert yielded to liis 
fate. 

Sullen and silent and disconsolate. 
Dressed in the motley garb that Jesters 
wear, 

With look bewildered and a vacant stare, 
Close shaven above tliti ears, as monks 
are sliorn, 

Ily (’ourtiers inoeki'.d, by juiges laughed 
to scorn. 

His only friend the a|)e, his only lood 
Wltat others hdt, — he still was uusub- 
dneil. 

Anti when the Angel met him on his way. 
And liidf in eanu*st, half in jt‘st, would 
say, 

JSternly, thongli tenderly, that he might 
feel 

The velvet se.abhard hehl a sw<»nl of stca^l, 
“Art thon the King r’ the passion of 
his woe 

Burst from him in resistless (>v<‘rllow. 
Anti, lifting high his foreheatl, he would 
lling 

The liauglity answer bat^k, “ 1 am, I am 
the King ! ” 

Almost three y<“ars were emled ; wlien 
there fame 

Amhassutlors <jf great i-epute anti name. 
From Valmontl, Empeior of Allemaine, 
Unto King Bobert, saving that Pope 
Urimne 

By letter summoned tliem forthwith to 
e.ome 

On lltdy Thursday to his t*ity of Koine. 
The Angel with grtv'it joy reetdvetl his 
gLU“Sts, 

And gave them presents of embroitlenal 
vests, 

And Velvet mantles wilJi rieli tmiiine 
linetl. 

And rings ami jewels of the rarest kiml. 
Then he depailetl with them o’<*r the sea 
Into the lovtdv land of Italy, 

Wiiose loveliness was riion* resplemleiit 
made 

By tin* mere passing of tliat cavalcade. 
With j'liimes, uinl cloaks, ami liou.sing.s, 
arnl the stir 

Of jewelled bridle and of golden spur. 

And lo ! among the menials, in mock 
sta,te, I 

Upon a pielKild steetl, with shambling j 

j 

His do^of fox-taUs flapping in the wind, i 


The solemn ai>e tlemundy jievched be- 
hind. 

King Robert rode, making huge merri- 
ment 

111 all the country towns through which 
they w(‘nt. 

The Pope reeeivvd them with great pomp 
and blare 

Of bannered trumiiets, on Saint Peter’s 
s«|nare, 

(living his bc‘nedietioii and embrace, 

FiTveiit, and full of apostolic grace. 

While Avith congratulations and with 
prayers 

ll<* (“iitiTtained the Ang«‘l nnawtivc's, 

Koheit, tie* .le.ster, bursting through the 
crowd, 

into thi ir ])resenee ruslual, and cried 
aloud, 

“ I am the King ! Look, and h<*holdiii 
me 

Kobert, your brother. King of Sicily ! 

This man, who wears my seinbluinte to 
yoiir eyes. 

Is an imj»«)stor in a king’s disgnisti. 

l)o yon not know me '! d()<*s no voice 
within 

Answer my cry, and say we an* akin ?” 

'I'lie P<»pe in silene.e, ))nt with troubled 
miiMi, 

(lazed at the Angers<*ountenan<*-e sereim ; 

Tilt* Emperor, laughing, said, “ It is 
strange spoi*t 

To keep a matlman loi’ thy Fool at court ! ” 

.Vnd the poor, baflled Jest<*r in disgrace 

Was hustled back anittiig tlitf ]M.tj)ulace. 


Ill solemn state flit* Holy Week went 1)3% 
Ami Easter Sunday gh*ameil uf)ou the 


sky ; 

The ]ires<*iiee tif the Angel, with its light, 
Befon* the sun rose, math* tlie city bright, 
And with imw fervor tilled the. hearts 
of men. 

Who felt that Christ iiiile(*d had i'ist;n 
again. 

Even the .fester, on his lM*d of straw, 
With liHggard e^’es tlie nnwoute<l .splen- 


dor saAv, 

He fell within a ])owf>r nnfelt l)efore, 

And, kneeling hiimbl}’’ on his chamber 
floor, 

Ho lieard the rnsliing garments of the 
Lord 

Sweep tlirough the silent air, ascending 
heavenward. 
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And now the visit ending, and once more I 
Valmond returning to the Danube’s ! 

shore, | 

Homeward the Angel journeyed, and j 
again 

The land was made resplendent with his 
train. 

Flashing along the towns of Italy 
Unto Salerno, and from them;e by sea. 
And when once more within Palermo’s 
wall, 

And, seated on the thron**. in his great 
hall, 

lie heard the Angelus from convent 
towers. 

As if the be.tter world conversed with 
ours. 

He beekonetl to King lloluat to draw 
Higher, 

And with a gesture bade the rest retir<‘ ; 
And when they were alone, the, Angel 
said, 

“Art t lion tin* King?” Then, bowing 
down his liead. 

King Robert crossed both haiuls upon 
his breast, 

And met*kly answered him: “Thou 
knowesl best ! 

My sins as searlet are ; let me gf> heiiet*, 
And in some cloister’s scliool t»f peni- 
t<*nee, 

Across those stones, that ]>ave the way 
to heaven, 

Walk barefoot, till my guilty soul be 
shriven ! ” 

The Angel smih'd, and from his ra«liant 
fata* 

A holy light illumined all the jdace, 

And through the open window, loutl and 
clear. 

They heartl tin* monks eliant in fhe 
ehajiel near, 

Al>ovo the stir ami tumult of the street : 
“He has put down the mighty from 
their seat. 

And has exalted them of Imv degree ! ” 
And through the ehant a seetmd melody 
Rose lik<? the throbbing td’a singlestring : 
“ laman Angel, and thou art the King !” 

King Rols*rt, who was standing near the 
throne. 

Lifted bis eyes, and lo ! he w'as alone ! 
But all aj>part*lh*d as in days of old, 
With erinined mantle and with cloth of 
gold; 


And when his courtiers came, they found 
him there 

Kneeling ujjon the floor, absorbed in 
silent prayer. 


INTERLUDE. 

And then the blue-eyed Norseman told 
A Saga of the clays of old. 

“ There is,” said he, “ a woiidrons book 
Of L<*gemls in the old Norse tongue. 

Of tlie dead kings of Norrow ay, — 
Legends that once were tolcl or sung 
In many a smoky iireside nook 
Of liadand, in the ancient day, 
l>y wandering Saga-rnan or Scald ; 
Heimskringla is the volume eallecl ; 
And he wlio looks may lind tlieieiii 
The stoi-y lliat 1 now’ Ix'giii.” 

And in each pause the story made 
U]»on his vifdin In* played, 

As an n])jn-o}n-iate interlude, 

Fragments of old Norwegian tunes 
That hound in one the se]tarate runes, 
x\nd In-hl the mind in ])erfe(.!t mood, 
Entwining and (*neii(‘ling all 
M'lie stiange and anti(juated rhymes 
With melodies of olden times ; 

As over some half-mined wall. 
Disjointed and about to fall. 

Fresh woodbines (*limb and intcnlaoe. 
And keep the loosened stones in jdace. 


THE MUSKMAN’S TALE. 
THE S.\GA OP KING OLAF. 
I. 

THE C'HALl-ENGE OF THOR. 

I AM the God Thor, 

1 am the War God, 

I am the Thunderer ! 

Here in my Northland, 

My fastness and fortress, 
Reign I forever ! 

Here amid icebergs 
Rule I the nations ; 

This is my hammer, 
Miblner the mighty ; 
Giants ami sorc-erers 
Cauuot withstand it ! 





Arid his ships went saihn*^, sailing.’' Page 247. 
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These are the gauntlets 
Wherewith I wield it, 

And hurl it afar off ; 

This is my girdle ; 

Whenever 1 brace it, 
Strength is redoubled ! 

The light thou beholdest 
Stream through th(‘ heavens. 
In flashes of crimson, 

Is but my re<i bc'urd 
Blown by the. night-wind. 
Affrighting the nations ! 

Jove is my brother ; 

Mine eyes are tln^ lightning ; 
The wheels of my chariot 
Roll in the thunder. 

The blows of my hammer 
Ring in the eartlniuake ! 

Fon^c rules the world still. 
Has ruled it, shall rule it ; 
Meekness is weaknes.s. 
Strength is triumphant. 

Over tlie wljolt; earth 
Still is it Thor’s-Day ! 

Thou art a (hxl too, 

O (Jalilea!! ! 

And thus singh'-handed 
Unto the comlmt, 

Gauntlet or Gosj)el, 

Here I defy thee ! 


II. 

KING OLAF’s RKTURN. 

Anu King Olaf heard the cry. 

Saw the red light in the sky. 

Laid his hand u])On his sword. 

As he leaned uj»on the railing, 

And his ships went sailing, sailing 
Northward into Drontheim fiord. 

There he stood as one wlio dreamed ; 
And the red light glanced and gleamed 
On the armor that he wore ; 

And he shouted, as the rifte<l 
Streamers o’er him shook and shifted, 

** 1 accept thy challenge, Thor ! ” 

To avenge his father slain. 

And reconquer realm and reign. 

Came the youthful Olaf home. 
Through the niiduight sailing, sailing. 


Listening to the w’ild wind’s wailing, 
And the dashing of the foam. 

To his thoughts the sacred name 
Of liLs mother Astri<l came. 

And the tale she oft had told 
Of her flight by secret pusses 
Through the mountains ami morasses, 
To the home of Hakoii old. 

Then strange memories c.iowded back 
Of Queen Ounhilil’s wrath and wrack, 
And a hurri<*d flight by sea ; 

Of grim Vikings, and the rapture 
Of the sea-fight, and the capture, 

And the life of slavery. 

How a stranger watched his face 
In the Ksthonian market-place, 

Scanned his features one by one. 
Saying, “ We shouUl know each other ; 
I am Sigui‘d, Astrid’s bnjthcr, 

Thou art Olaf, Astrid’s sou ! ” 

Tlien as Queen Allogia’s page, 

Old ill honors, young in age, 

(diief of all her meii-at-arnis ; 

Till vague whispeu's, and mysterious, 
R.<*ac.lie.d King Valdemai’, the imperious, 
Filling him with strange alarms. 

Then his cruisings o’er the seas. 
Westward to the Hebrides, 

And to Scilly’s rocky shore ; 

And the hermit’s e.avcn’ii dismal, 

(’hri.st’s great name and rites baptismal 
111 the ocean’s rush and roar. 

All these thoughts of love and strife 
Glimmered tlirough his lurid life, 

A.S the stars’ inhmser light 
Through the red flames o’er him trailing, 
As liis .shi})s went sailing, sailing, 
Northward in the summer night. 

Traine<l for either camp or court. 

Skilful ill each manly sport., 

Young and beautiful and tall ; 

Art of warfare, craft of chases. 
Swimming, skating, snow-shoe races. 
Excellent alike in all. 

When at sea, with all his rowers. 

He along the liending oars 

Out.side of his ship could run. 

He the SmaLsor Horn ascended. 

And his shining shield suspended 
On. its summit,, like a sunu. 
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On the ship-rails he could stand, 
Wield his sword with either hand, 
And at once two javelins throw ; 

At all feasts where ale was strongest 
Sat the merry monarch longest, 

First to come and last to go. 

Norway never yet had seen 
One so beautiful of mien, 

One so royal in attii(‘, 

When in arms c.ompletiUy furnished. 
Harness gold-inlaiil and burnished. 
Mantle like a llame of lire. 

Thus eum<‘. Olaf to liis own. 

When upon the night-wiinl blown 
Passed that cry along the shon^ ; 
And he answere<l, while, tin* rifted 
Streamers o’lu* him shook and sliifted, 
“ I accejit thy challenge, Thor ! ’ 


HI. 

TIIOllA OF IIIMOL, 

**Thoua of Kiinol ! hide me ! hide me ! 
Danger and shame and d(*ath betide me ! 
For Olaf the King is hunting me down 
Through field and for<‘st, through thorp 
and town ! 

Thus erii*d .lari Hakon 
To Thora, the fairest of women. 

“Hakon Jail ! hu* the love I bear thee 
Neither shall shame nor death come 
near thee ! 

But the hiding-]dace wherein thou must 
lie 

la the cave underneath the swine in the 
sty.” 

Thus to Jarl Hakon 

Said Thora, the faire.st of women. 

So Hakon .lari and his base thrall Knrkor 
Crouelu'd in tin* cave, than a dungeon 
darker. 

As Olaf came ritliug, with men in mail. 
Through the forest roiuls into Orkadale, 
Denminling Jarl Hakon 
Of Thom, tin* fairest of women. 

** Rich ainl honored shall he Avhoever 
Tlie head of Hakon .lari .sh.all iHssever ! ” 
Hakon lieard him, ami Karker the .slave. 
Through the breathing-holes of the dark- 
some cave. 

Alone in her chain her 

Wept Thora, the fairest of women. 


Said Karker, the crafty, “ I will not slay 
thee ! 

For all the king’s gold I will never betray 
thee ! ” 

“ Then why dost thou turn so pale, O 
churl. 

And then ugaiii black as the earth ? ” said 
the Earl. 

More ])ale and more faithful 
Was I'hora, the fairest of women. 

From a ilieam in the night the thrall 
started, saying, 

“ Hound my ina'k a gold ring King Olaf 
was laying ! ” ' 

And Hakon answcri*d, “ Beware of the 
king J 

He will lav round thy neck a blood-red 

At lln* ring on her finger 

Oaze<l Thora, tlu^ fairest of women. 

At daybri'ak sh'jit Hakon, with sorrows 
encumb(*r(*d, 

But scr(*anu*d and drew up his feet ns he 
slunibert'd ; 

The tlirall in tin* darkness plunged with 
his knife, 

And the Earl awakcii(*d no more in this 
life. 

But wakeful ami weeping 
Sat Thora, the fairest of women. 

At Nidarholm the pric.sta are all singing, 

Two ghastly ln*ads on the gibb(‘t are 
swinging ; ^ 

One is Jarl Hakon’s and one is his 
thrall’s, 

And the ]H*o]>le are .shouting from win- 
dows and walls ; 

Whili* alone in her chamber 
Swoons Thora, the fairest of women. 


IV. 

QITF.F.N .SIORIT) THE HAUGHTY. 

Queen Sigrid the Haughty sat proud 
and aloft 

In her chamber, that looked over meadow 
and croft. 

Heart’s dearest, 

AVhy dost thou sorrow so ? 

The floor with tassels of fir was besprent. 
Filling the room with their fragrant 
acent. 
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She heard the birds sing, she saw tlie sun 
shine, 

The air of summer was sweeter than wine. 

Like a sword without scabbard the bright 
river lay 

Between her own kingdom and Norroway. 

But Olaf the King hatl sued for Iier liaud. 

The sword would be sheathed, the river 
be spaimed. | 

Her maidens were seated around her 
knee, 

Working bright figures in tapestry. 

And one was singing the ancient rune 

Of Brynbilda’s love and the wrath of 
Gudriin. 

And through it, and round it, and over 
it all 

Sounded incessant the waterfiill. 

The Queen in her hand held a ring of 
gold. 

From the door of Lade’s Temple old. 

King Olaf liatl sent Inu- this wedding gift, 

But her thouglits as arrows were keiui 
and swift. 

She had given tlie. ring to her goldsmiths 
twain, 

Who smiled, ns they handed it back 
again. 

And Sigrid the Queen, in her bauglity way. 

Said, “Why do you smile, my gold- 
smiths, say / ” 

And they aiisw.;red : “ O Queen ! if the 
truth must be told. 

The ring i.s of copper, and not of gold ! ” 

The lightning flashed o’er her forehead 
and cheek. 

She only murmured, she did not speak : 

“ If in his gifts he can faithless he. 

There will be no gold in his love to me.” 

A footstep was heard on the outer stair. 

And in strode King Olaf with royal air. 

He kissed the Queen’s hand, and he 
whi.si>ered of love. 

And sw'ore to be true as the stars are 
above. 


But she smiled with contempt as she 
answered : “O King, 

Will you swear it, as Odin once swore, 
on the ring ? ” 

And the King : “ O s])eak not of Odin 
t»> me, 

The wife, of King Olaf a Cfliristian must 
be.” 

Looking straight at the. King, with her 
level brows, 

She saiil, “ 1 keep true to my faith and 
my vows.” 

Then the face of King Olaf was darkened 
witli gloom, 

He r(»se in his angi;v ami strode through 
room. 

1 

I “Why, then, should 1 eare to have 

* tlie(^ ” lie s.'ii<l, — 

** A faded old woman, a lieathenish 
ja<le ! ” 

JHs zeal was stronger than fear or love, 

And he struck the Queen in the face with 
his glove. 

Then forth from the chamber in anger he 
fled, 

And the wooden stairway shook with his 
tread. 

Queen Sigrid the Haughty .said under 
Inu’ breath. 

This insult. King Olaf, shall be thy 
d(^atli ! ” 

Heart’s dearest. 

Why dost thou sorrow so ? 


V. 

TIIK SKKRUY OF SIIRIKKK. 

Now from all King Olafs farms 
His im*n-at-arms 
Gathered on the Kve of Easter ; 

To his house at Angvalds-ness 
Fast they press, 

Drinking wiili the royal feaster. 

Ijoudly through the wide-flung door 
Came the roar 

Of the sea u]>on the Skerry ; 

And its thunder loud and near 
Reached the ear. 

Mingling with their voices morry. 
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“ Hark I ” said Olaf to his Scald, 
Halfred the Bald, 

“ Listen to that song, and learn it ! 

Half my kingdom would I give, 

As 1 live. 

If l)y such songs you would earn it ! 

** For of all the runes and rhymes 
Of all times. 

Best 1 like tlie oc,i*an’s dirg(\s, 

When the old harper heaves and rocks. 
His hoary locks 

Flowing and flashing in the surges ! ” 

Halfred answered : “ I am (sailed 
The IJnappalled ! 

Nothing hinders me or daunts me. 
Heark(‘ji to nn*. tlum, O King, 

"Wiiile I sing 

The gr(!at Ocean Song that liaunts me.” 

“ I will lusar your song suhlime 
Some other time,” 

Says the drowsy iiionarcdi, yawning, 

And r(itir(*.s ; (*ach laughing giuist 
Applauds the J<\st ; 

Then they sleep till day is dawning, 

• 

Pacdng \ip and down the yard, 

King Olaf.s guard 
Saw the sea-mist slowly ciwping 
O’er the sands, and up the hill. 
Gathering still 

Round the house where they were 
slee])ing. 

It wa.s not the fog he saw, 

Nor misty flaw, 

That above the landseji}»e brooded ; 

It was Kyvind Kallda’.s (.'rew 
Of warlocks blue 

With their caps of darkness liooded 1 

Round and round the houses they go. 
Weaving slow 
Magic circles to encumber 
And imprison in their ring 
Olaf the King, 

As he helpless lies in slumber. 

Then athwart the vapors dun 
The Easter sun 

Stitjained with one broad track of splen- 
dor ! 

In their real foniis appeared 
The warlocks weird. 

Awful aa the Witch of Eiidor. 


Blinded by the light that glared. 

They groped and stared 
Round about with steps unsteady ; 

From his window Olaf gazed. 

And, amazed, 

“ Who are these strange people ?” said 
he. 

“ Eyvind Kallda and his men ! ” 
Answered then 

From the yard a stui-dy farmer ; 

While the men-at-arms apace 
Filled the place, 

Busily buckling on tlicir an|ior. 

From the gates thej’^ sallied forth. 

South and north. 

Scoured the island coast around them, 
Seizing all the; arlock band, 

I’oot and band 

On the Skerry’s rocks they bound them. 

And at eve the; king again 
('ailed bis train, 

And, with all the candles burning. 
Silent sat and beard once more 
The sullen roar 
Of the ocean tides returning. 

Shrieks and eri(;s of wild despair 
Filled the air, 

Growing fainter as they listened ; 

Then the bur.sting surge alone 
Sounded on ; — 

Thus the sore.enu’s were (diristened ! 

“Sing, O Scald, your song sublime. 
Your oc.eaii-rliyme,” 

Cried King Olaf : “it vrill cheer me ! ” 
Said the Scald, with j)allid cheeks, 

“ The Skerry, of Shrieks 
Sings too loud for you to hear me ! ” 


VI. 

THB WRAITH OF ODIN. 

The guests were loud, the ale was 
.strong. 

King Olaf feasted late and long ; 

The hoaiy Scalds together sang ; 
O'erhead the snmky rafters rang. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

The door swung wide, with creak and 
din ; 

A blast of cold night-air came in,. 
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And on the threshold shivering stood 
A one-eyed guest, with cloak and hood. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

The King exclaimed, “O gray board 
pale ! 

Come warm the<'. with this cup of ale.” 
The foaming draught the old man 
tpiaffetl. 

The noisy guests looked on and laughed. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

Then spake the King : “ Be not afraid ; 
Sit here by me.” The guest obeyeil. 
And, seated at the table!, tohl 
Tales of the sea, and Sagas old. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

And ever, when the tab*, was o’er. 

Till* King (hanaiidetl yet one more ; 

Till Sigurd the Bishoj) .smiling said, 

‘*’T is late, O King, and time ihr bed.” 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

Th«^ King retired ; the stranger guest 
Ft)llowe(l and entered witli the re.st ; 

The lights were out, tht^ ])ages gone. 

But still the garrulous guest .spake on. 
Dea<l rides Sir JMorten of Fogelsang. 

As oih* who from a voIuhkj reads. 

He spake of heroes and th<*ir deed.s, 

Of lands ami cities lu! had .se<;ii, 

Ami stormy gulfs tliiit tossed between. 
J^ijad i ide.s Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

Tlien from Ins lips in music rolled 
The Havamal of Odin old. 

With sounds mysterious as the; roar 
Of billows on a distant shore. 

Dead rides Sir IMortim of Fogelsang. 

“ Do w'e not learn from ruiie.s and 
rhyme.s 

Made by the gods in elder times. 

And do not still the great »Scalds teach 
That silence better is than speech ?” 

Dead rides Sir Morten of P’ogelsaiig. 

Smiling at this, the King replied, 

*‘Thy lore is by thy tongue belied ; 

For never was I so enthralled 
Either by Saga-man or Scald.” 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

The Bishop said, Late hours w'e keep I 
Night wanes, O King! ’t is time for 
sleep ! ” I 


Then slept the King, and when he woke 
The guest was gone, the morning broke. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

They found the. doors .securely barred. 
They found the watch-dog in the yaid, 
There was no footprint in the grass. 

And none had seem the sLianger })ass. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

King Olaf iTossed himself and said : 

“ I know that Odin the Great is dead ; 
Sure is the ti ium])h of our Faith, 

The one-eyed stranger was his wraith.” 
Dead riiles Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


VII. 

IIION-BEAIII). 

Olaf the King, one summer morn, 

Blew a blast on his biigle-liorn, 

Sending his signal through the land of 
Drontheini. 

And to the Hus-Ting lu'ld at Merc 

Gathered the fantKus far and near, 

With their war WHMipons ready to confront 
liim. 

Plougliing umler the morning .star. 

Old Iron-lleard in Vriar 

Heard the summons, chuckling with a 
low laugh. 

He w’ipjicf the sw'eat-droi>s from his 
brow. 

Unharnessed his horses from the 
})lough. 

And e.lattering (aune on horseback to 
King Olaf. 

H<! w'a.s th(^ c.hurlie.st of the churls ; 

Litth‘ he cared for king or earls ; 

Bitter as horiMj-brewed ale were hi.s foam- 
ing passions. 

Jlodden-gray was tln^ garb he wore, 

And by the Hammer of Thor he 
.sw'ore ; 

He hated the narrow towm, and all its 
fasliion.s. 

But he loved the freedom of his 
farm, 

His ale at night, by the fireside 
warm, 

Gudrun his daughter, with her fiaxea 
t^resaea. 
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He loved his horses and his herds, | 
The smell of the earth, and the song 
of birds, 

His wcll-filled barns, his brook with its 
water-cresses. 

Huge and curnbersoniewas liis frame ; 
His beard, from which he took his 
name, 

Frosty and fierc(s hhe that of llymer the 
Giant. 

So at the ^Ins-^’ing be ajijieared. 

The farmei- of Yriar, 1 roii- IJeard, 

On horseback, in an attitude dehuut. 

And to King Olaf he cried aloud, 
Out of tlie middle of the crowd. 
That tossed about him like a stormy 
octiiin : 

“ Such sacrifice's shalt thou bring ; 
To Odin and to Thor, O King, 

As otlier kings bavt' done in tln*ir devo- 
tion ! ” 

King Olaf answeri'd : “ I commaml 
This land to be a Ohri.stian land ; 
Here is my llishop who the folk bap- 
tizes ! 

“ Ihit if yon a.sk nni to restore 
Your sacrifb'c.s, stained with gore. 
Then will 1 ollci' human sacrifices ! 

“ Not slaviis and ])ea.santK sh.all they 
be. 

But men of note ami high degiee. 
Such men as Onn of Lvra and Kar of 
Gryting ! ” 

Then to t.ln'ir Temple strode he in. 
And loinl behind him heard the din 
Of his men-at-arms and the. iieasants 
fii'rccly lighting. 

There in the Temple, carveil in wood. 
The image of great C>ilin stood. 

And other gods, with Thor supreme 
among them. 

King Olaf smote them with the 
blade 

Of his huge war-axe, gold inlaid. 
And downward shattered to the i>avement 
dung them* 


At the same moment rose without, 

From th(! contending crowd, a shout, 
A mingled sound of triumph and of wail- 
ing. 

And there upon the trampled plain 

The. farmer Iron -Beard lay slain, 
Midway betwinm the assailed and the 
assailing. 

King Olaf from the doorway sj)oke : 

* ‘ Cdioose ye between two things, my 
folk, 

To be bajitized or giv(.*n up to sjaugliter ! ” 

And se.(‘ing their header stark and 
tlead, 

Tb<? )M‘oj)l(‘ with a murmur said, 

“O King, baptizt! us with thy holy 
water ” ; 

So all the Drontlieim land became 

A Christian laml in name and fame, 
In the old gods no mon; believing and 
trihsting. 

And as a blood-atonem(*nt, soon 

King (.^laf wed tin* fair Gudriin ; 
And thus in }>eaee ended the Drontlieim 
Hus-Tiiig ! 


VIII. 

OUDKUN. 

On King Olaf’s bridal night 
Shines the moon with tender light. 
And across the cliaiiibcr streams 
Its tide of dreams. 

At the fatal midnight hour. 

When all (*vil things have ])Ower, 
In the glimmer of the moon 
Stands Gudrun. 

Close against her heaving breast, 
Something in her hand is pressed; 
Like an icich*, its sheen 
Is cold and keen. 

On the cairn are fixed her eyes 
Where her murder«*d father lies. 
And a voice remote and drear 
She seems to hear. 

What a bridal night is this ! 

Qold will be the ilagger's kiss ; 
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Laden with the chill of death 
Is its breath. 

Like the drifting snow she sweeps 
To the conch where Olaf sleeps ; 
Suddenly he wakes and stirs. 

His eyes meet hers. 

“ What is that,” King Olaf said, 

“ Gleams so bright above thy head ? 
Wherefore standest thou so white 
In pale moonlight ? ” 

“ ’ T is the bodkin that I wear 
When at night I bind my hair ; 

It woke me falling on the lloor ; 

'T is nothing more.” 

“ Fon‘sts have ears, and fields have eyes ; 
Often tre.aehery lurking lies 
Underneath the fairest hair ! 

Gudruri beware ! ” 

Ere the earliest p(‘ep of morn 
Blew King Olafs bugle-horn ; 

And forevtir sundered ride 
Bridegroom and bride ! 


IX. 

TlIA\(;nRANl) THE I'UIFIST. 

Shout of stature, large of limb, 

Ihirly face and russet beard. 

All the women staie<l at him, 

When in leeland he appeared. 

“ Look ! ” they sai<I, 

With nodding head, 

** Ther<*goes Thangbrand, Olafs Priest.” 

All the prayers ho knew by rote. 

He could preach like Ghrysostome, 
From the Fathers he could <piote. 

He liad even Iwen at Rome. 

A learned clerk, 

A man of mark. 

Was tl;is Thangbrand, Olafs Priest, 

He wa.s quarrelsome and loud, 

And impatient of control, 

BoLsteroua in the market crowd, 
Boisterous at the was.sail-bowl, 
Evcrywhei'e 

Would drink and swear. 
Swaggering Thangbrand, Olafs Priest 


In his house this malcontent 
Could the King no longer bear, 

So to Iceland he wius sent 

To convert the heathen there, 

And away 
(>ne summer day 

Sailed this Thangbrand, Olafs Priest. 

There in leeland, o’t'r their l.>ooks 
Pored th(‘- p(H>ple day and night, 

But he did not like their looks, 

Nor the songs they used to write. 
“All this rhyinci 
Is waste, of time ! ” 

Grumbled Thangbrand, Olafs Priest. 

To the alehouse, -where he sat. 

Came the Scudds and Saga-men ; 

Is it to he- vvond«‘r(‘d at. 

That they (juari-elknl now and then, 
When o’(‘r his beer 
Began to leer 

Drunken 'Idiaugbrand, Olafs Priest ? 

All the folk in Altafiord 

Boa.st»;d of their island grand ; 

Saying in a single w’ord, 

“ leeland is tlu‘ finest land 
Tliat the sun 
Doth shim*, upon ! ” 

Loud laiigluHl Thangbrand, Olafs West 

And he answ(u*ed : “ What ’s the nse 
Of this bragging up and down, 

Wluni three worntai and om^ goose 
Make a market in your town ! ” 
Kviii-y Scald 
Satir«*s scrawled 

On poor Tliangln-and, Olafs Priest. 

Sonietliing worse tliey did than that ; 

Ainl wluit vextMl liiin most of all 
Was a figure in sjiovel hat, 

Drawn in charcoal on the wall ; 

With wor<ls thui go 
.Sprawling below, 

“ This is Thangbrand, Olafs Priest.” 

Hardly knowing what lie did. 

Then he smote them miglit and main., 
Thorvald Veile and Veterlid 
Lay there in the alelionse slain. 

“ To-day we are gold, 

To-niorrow mould ! ” 

Muttered Tliangbrand, Olafs Priest. 

Much iu fear of ax(‘ and rope, 

Back to Norway sailed he then. 
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“ O, King Olaf ! little hope 
Is there of these Iceland men ! 
Meekly said, 

With bending head, 

Pious Thangbrand, Olafs Priest. 


X. 

RA17I) THE STUONO. 

All tlie old gods are dead. 

All the wild warlocks fhal ; 

But the White (.dirist lives and reigns. 
And throughout iny wide domains 
His Gosp<*l sliall bt^ spread ! ” 

On the Evangelists 
Thus swore King Olaf. 

But still in dreams of the night 
Beheld he the crimson ligl.t. 

And heard the voice that d<*fied 
- Him who was crucitied. 

And challenged him to the fight. 

To Sigui'd the Bishop 
King t)laf eonfe.ssed it. 

And Sigurd the* Bishop said, 

“ The old gods are not dead, 

For the great Thor still reigns, 

And among thi’i .laris and Thanes 
The old witchcraft still is spread.” 
Thus to King Olaf 
Said yigunl the Bishop. 

“ Far north in tlie. Sal ten Fiord, 

By rapine, fire, and sword. 

Lives the V^iking, liaud the Strong ; 
All the Godoe I.sh's belong 
To him arul his heathen horde.” 

Thins went on sjieuking 
Sigurd the Bishop. 

** A warlock, a wizard*is he. 

And lord of the wind ami the sea ; 
And whichever way lie sails, 

He has ever favoring gales, 

By his emft in sorcery.” 

Here the sign of the cross 
Made devoutly King Olaf. 

** With rites that we lx>th abhor. 

He worships Oil in and Thor ; 

So it cannot yet said, 

That all the old gods are dead. 

And the warlocks are no more,” 
Flushing with anger 
Said Sigurd the Bishop. 


Then King Olaf cried aloud : 

“ 1 will talk with this mighty Baud, 
And along the Salten Fiord 
Preach the Gospel with my sword, 
Or he brought back in my shroud ! ” 
So northward from Drontheim 
Sailed King Olaf .' 


XI. 

BISHOP SIGUKD AT SALTEN FIORD. 

Loiti) the angry wind was wailing 
A.S King Olafs .shijis came sailing 
Northward out of Hrontheim haven 
To the mouth of Salten Fiord. 

Though the flying sea-.s])ray drenches 
Fore and aft the rowers’ bencdies, 

Not a single heart is craven 

Of the champions there on board. 

All without the Fiord was quiet, 

But within it .storm and riot, 

Such as on his Viking crui.se.s 

Raud the Strong was wont to ride. 

And the sea through all its tide-ways 
Swept the rinding ve.ssels sideway.s, 

As the leaves an? swe])t thiough sluices, 
W’hcn the flood-gates open wide. 

** ’T is the warlock ! ’t is the demon 
Kaud ! ” cried .Sigurd to the. seamen ; 

“ But the Lord is not affrighted 
By the witclicraft of his foe-s.” 

To the .ship’.s bow he ascended, 

By his (dioristers attended, 

Bound him were the tapers lighted. 

And the saered incense rose. 

On the how stood Bishop Sigurd, 

In his robes, as one tran.sfigured, 

And the Ch-ucifix lie jdanted 

High amid the rain and mist. 

Then with holy water sprinkled 
All the .ship ; the mass-bells tinkled ; 
Loud the monks around him chanted. 
Loud he read the Evangelist. 

As into the Fiord they darted. 

On each side the water parted ; 

Down a path like silver molten 

Stef^ly rowed King Olafs ships j 
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Steatlily burned all night the tapers, 

And the White Christ through the vapors 
Gleamed across the Fiord of Salten, 

As through John’s Apocalypse, — 

Till at last they reached Raud’s dwelling 
On the little isle of Gelling ; 

Not a guard w.'is at the doorway. 

Not a glimmer of light was seen. 

But at anchor, carved and gilded, 

Lay the dragon -ship he huilded ; 

T 'was the grandc^st ship in Norway, 
With its crest and scales of gi*ecn. 

Up the stairway, softly crt*e])ing, 

To the loft where Raud was sleeping. 
With their fists they burst asunder 
Bolt and bar that held the door. 

Drunken with sleep and ale they found 
him, 

Dragged him from his bed and bound him, 
While ho stared with stupid wonder. 

At the look and garb they wore. 

Then King Olaf said : “ O Sea-King ! 
Little time have w(5 for speaking. 

Choose between the good and evil ; 

Be baptized, or thou shalt die ! 

But ill scorn the heathen scoffer 
Answered ; “I disdain thine offer ; 
NeitluT fear I God nor Devil ; 

Thee and thy (Gospel 1 defy ! ” 

Then between his jaws distended. 

When his frantic struggles ende<i. 
Through King Olafs liorn an tulder, 

Touched by tire, they forced to 
glide. 

Sharp his tooth was as an arrow. 

As hegnawed through hone and marrow ; 
But without a groan or shudder, 

Raud the Strong blasplieming died. 

Then hrptized tliey all that r<igion, 
Swarthy Lap and fair Norwegian, 

Far as swims the salmon, leaping, 

Up the streams of Salten Fiord- 

In their temples Thor and Odin 
Lay in dust and ashes trodden. 

As King Olaf, onward swee]>iiig, 

Preached the Gospel with his sword. 


Then he took the carved and gilded 
Dragon-ship that Raud had huilded. 
And the tiller single-handed, 

Grasping, steered into the main. 

Southward sailed the. sea-gulls o’er him, 
Southward sailed the sliij) that bore him, 
Till at Droiitheim haven landed 
Olaf and his crew again. 


XII. 

KING OLAF’s CHRISTMAS. 

At Drontlieim, Olaf the King 
Heard lh«? bells of Yule-tide ring. 

As he sat in bis bampiet-hall, 
Drinking tlui nut-brown ale, 

With his b(\arded Borserka hale 
And tall. 

Three days his Yule-tidc! feasts 
He held with BislH)})s and Priests, 

And his born filled up to the brim ; 
But the. ale was nevt'r too strong, 

Nor the Saga-man’s tale loo long. 

For him. 

O’er his drinking-horn, the sign 
He made of the cross divine. 

As ho drank, and muttered his 
j)iuv(*.rs ; 

Rut the Rtirserks (‘V(*iTnore 
Made the sign of the Hammer of Tlior 
I Over theirs. 

The gleams of tin; fire-light dance. 

Upon lielmet and hauberk and lanoe, 
Ainl laugh in the eyes of the King ; 
And he cri(;s to Ilalfrcd the Seald, 
Giay-hcar<h;d, wrinkled, and bald, 

“ Sing ! ” 

“ Sing an*, a song divine. 

With a .sword in every line. 

And this sluill he. thy reward.” 

And he IoosjuumI the belt at hi.s waist. 
And in front of the singer x>laced 
His sword. 

“Quem-hiter of Hakon the Good, 
Wherewith at a stroke he hewed 

The milhsix^ne through and through, 
And Foot-breadth of Thoralf the Strong, 
Were neither so broad nor so long. 

Nor so time.” 
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^len the Scald took his harp and sang, 
And loud through the music rang 

The sound of that shining word ; 
And the harp-strings a clangor made, 

As if they were struck with the blade 
Of a sword. 

And the Berserks round about 
Broke forth into n shout 

That inadt! tlie raftc^rs ring : 

They smote with tlicir lists on the board, 
And shouted, “ Long live the Sword, 
And the King ! ” 

But the King said, “ 0 rny son, 

I miss the ))rig}it word in one 

Of thy measures and thy rhymes.’* 
And Halfred the Scald replied, 

“ 111 another ’t was multiplied 
Three times.” 

Then King Olaf raised the hilt 
Of iron, cross-shaiuMl and gilt. 

And said, “ l)o not refuse ; 

Count well the gain and th<‘ loss, 

Thor’s hammer or Cdirist’s cioss : 

Olioose ! ” 

And IIalfre<l the Scald .said, ** This 
In tlie name of tlie Lord I kiss, 

Who on it was eriKulied ! ” 

And a shout went round the hoard, 

“ In the. name of Christ the Lord, 

Who died ! ” 

Tliim over the waste of snows 
The noonday sun uprose. 

Through th(> driving mists revealed. 
Like the lifting of the Ilo.st, 

By incense-clouds almost 
Concealed. 

On the .shining wall a vast 
And shadowy tiniss was cast 

From tlie hilt of the lifteil sword. 
And in foaming cups of ale 
The Bei-serks drank “ Was-hael ! 

To the Lord ! ” 


XIII. 

THE BtTILI>INO OP THE LONG SERPENT. 

Thohbero Skaftino, inaster-huilder. 
In his ship-yaixl by the sea. 
Whistling, sam, ** It would In* wilder 
Any man but \liiorberg Skaftiiig, 

Any man but me I ” 


Near him lay the Dragon stranded. 
Built of old by Raud the Strong, 
And King Olaf had commanded 
He should build another Dragon, 

Twice as large and long. 

Therefore whistled Thorberg Skafting, 
As he sat w’ith half-closed eyes, 

And his head turned sideways, drafting 
That new vesstd for King Olaf 
Twice the Dragon’s size. 

Round him busily hewed and hammered 
Mallet huge and heavy axe ; 
Workmen laiiglied and sang and clam- 
ored ; 

Whirred the wheels, that into rigging 
Spun the shining flax ! 

All this tumult heard the master, — 

It was music to his ear ; 

Fancy whispered all the faster, 

“Men shall h(*ar of Thorberg Skafting 
For a hundrt'd year ! ” 

Workmen .sweating at the Ibrges 
Fashioned iron bolt and bar, 

Like a warlock’s midnight orgies 
Smoked and bubbled the black caldron 
With the boiling tar. 

Did the warlocks mingle in it, 

Thorberg Skafting, any curse 1 
Could you not be gone a minute 
But some mischief must be doing, 
Turning bad to woi'se ? 

’T was an ill wind tliat cuine wafting, 
From liis homestead words of woe, 
To his farm went Thorberg Skafting, 
Oft repeating to his workmen. 

Build ye thus and so. 

After long delaj^s returning 

Oami! the master buck by night * 

To bis sbip-yanl longing, yearning. 
Hurried he, and did not leave it 
Till the morning’s light. 

“Come and see my ship, my darling * 
On the morrow said the King ; 

“ Finished now from keel to carliiig ; 
Never yet was seen in Norway 
Such a wondrous thing ! ’ 

In the ship-yard, idly talking. 

At the ship the workmen stared : 
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Some one, all their labor balking, 

Down her sides had cut deep gashes, 
Kot a plank was s|mred ! 

** Death be to the evil-doer ! ” 

With an oath King Olaf spoke ; 

“ But rewards to his pui*suer ! ’’ 

And with wrath his face grew redder 
Than his scarlet cloak. 

Straight the master-builder, smiling. 
Answered thus the angry King : 
“Cease blasplnaiiing and reviling, 

Olaf, it was Thorherg Shafting 
Who liits done this thing ! ” 

Then he cihipped and smoothed the plank- 
.inS- 

Til! the King, delighted, swore. 
With much lauding and much thanking, 
“ Haiulsomer is now my Dragon 
Than she was before ! ” 

Seventy ells and four extended 

(.)n the grass the vessel’s keel ; 

High abovt; it, gilt and sj>lendid, 

Hose the figur<'-head ferocious 
With its crest of ste<*l. 

Then they lanindiedlicr from the tressels, 
In tile ship-yard by the sea ; 

She was the grandest of all v<\ssels. 
Never ship was built in Norway 
Half so line as she ! 

The Long Serp<mt was she christeinsl, 
’Mid the roar of cheer on e.heer ! 
Tln*y who to the Saga listmied 
Heard the nann* of Thor))(‘rg Skufting 
For a hundred year ! 


XIV. 

THE CREW OF THE LONO SERPENT. 

Safe at anchor in Dronthoim bay 
King Olafs fleet assembled la>% 

And, striped with white and blue. 
Downward fluttered sail and banner. 
As alights the screaming lanner ; 
Lustily cheered, in their wdld manner. 
The Ixmg Serpent’s crew. 

Her forecastle man was Ulf the Red ; 
Like a wolfs was his shaggy head, 
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His teeth as large and white ; 

His beard, of gray and russet blended^ 
Round os a swallow’s nest descended ; 
As standard-bearer he defended 
Olaf s flag in the fight. 

Near him Kolbiorn had his place. 

Like the King in garb and face, 

So gallant and so hale ; 

Every cabin-boy and varlot 
Wondered at his cloak of scarlet ; 

Like a river, frozen and star-lit. 
Gleamed his coat of mail. 

By the bulkhead, tall and dark, 

Stood Tlirand Kanie of Thelemark, 

A figure gaunt and grand ; 

On his hairy ui-ni imprinted 
Was an anchor, aznri'-tintcd ; 

Like Thor’s hammer, huge and dinted 
Was his brawny band. 

Einar Tamberskelver, bare 
To the winds his golden hair. 

By the mainmast stood ; 

Graceful was his form, ami slender, 

And liis eyes were deep and tender 
As a woman’s, in the splendor 
Of her maidenhood. 

In the. fore- hold Biorn* and Bork 
Watched the sfiilors at their work : 

Heavens ! how tliey swore ! 

Tliirty men tliey each commanded, 

I ron-sinewed, horny-handed, 

Shouhlers broful, and cbests expanded. 
Tugging at the oar. 

These, and many more like these. 

With King Olaf sailed the seas. 

Till the watiu's vast 
Filh'.d th(‘in with a vague devotion. 

With the frec'dom and the motion. 

With the roll and roar of ocean 
And the sounding blast. 

When they landed from the fleet. 

How they roared through Drontheim’s 
street. 

Boisterous as tlie gale ! 

How they laughed and stamped and 
jiounded, 

Till the tavern roof resounded, 

And the host looked on astounded 
As they drank the ale ! 
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Never saw the wild North Sea 
Such a gallant company 
Sail its billows blue f 
Never, while they cruised and quarrelled. 
Old King Gorin, or Blue-Tooth Harald, 
Owned a sliijj so well apparelled, 
Boasted such a crew ! 


XV. 

A LFTTLK nillT) IN THK AIK. 

A LI'ITLK bird ill the air 
Is singing of I’liyri the fair. 

Tin*, sister of Sveiid the Dane ; 

And the song of the gai luloiis bird 
In the streets of the town is heiird. 

And rejjcjited again and again. 

Hoist uj) your sails (»f silk. 

And lice away from each other. 

To King Burislaf, it is said. 

Was the. beautiful Thyri wed, 

And a sorrowful bride went she ; 

And aftiu* a week and a day, 

She has fled away and away, 

From his town by the stormy sea. 
Hoist up your sails of silk, 

And llee away from each other. 

They .say, that through heat and through 
cold. 

Through W(*ald, they .say, and through 
wohl, 

By day and by night, they say, 

She has lied ; and the gossips r<*port 
She has come to King Olaf’s court. 

And the town is all in dismay. 

Hoist up your sails of silk. 

And llee away from eaidi other. 

It is whispered King Olaf has seen. 

Has talked with the hi'antiful Queen ; 

And they wond(*r how it will end ; 
For surely, if here she remain, 

Tt is war with King Svend the Dane, 
And King Burislaf the Vend ! 

Hoist u]> your sails of .silk. 

And flee away from each other. 

O, greatest wonder of all ! 

It is published in hamlet and hall. 

It roars like a ilame that is fanned ! 
The. King — yes, Olaf the King — 

Has wedded tier with his ring, 

And Thyri is Queen in the land ! 
Hoist up your sails of silk, 

And flee away from each other. 


XVI. 

QUEEN THYRI AND THE ANGELICA 
STALKS. 

Northward over Drontheim, 
Flew the clamorous sea-gulls, 

Sang the lark and linnet 
From the meadows green ; 

Weeping in lier chamher. 

Lonely and unhappy, 

Sat the Drottning Thyri, 

Sat King Olafs Qu|i!en. 

In at all the window.s 
Streamed the j>leasant sunshine, 
On the roof ahove her 
Softly cooed th<^ dove ; 

But the sound she heard not. 

Nor the sun shine heeded. 

For the. thoughts of Thyri 
Were not tlioughts of love. 

Then King Olaf entered, 

Bi'autiful as morning, 

Like the .sun at Easter 
Shone his Imjijiy face ; 

In Ids hand hc3 carried 
A ngelicas uprooted. 

With delii-ious fragrance 
Filling all the place. 

Like a miiiy midniglit 
Sat the Drottning Thyri, 

Even the smile of Olaf 

Ckmld not cheer her gloom ; 

Nor the stalks he gave her 
With a graeioiis gesture, 

Ami with words as jdeasant 
As their own perfume. 

In her hands he placed them, 

And lier jewelled fingers 
Tlirongh tlie green leaves glistened 
lake the dews of morn ; 

But she east them from her. 
Haughty and indignant, 

On the floor she threw them 
With a look of scorn. 

“Richer presents,” said she, 
“Gave King Harald Gormson 
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To the Queen, my mother, 

Than such worthless weeds ; 

“When he ravaged Norway, 
Laying waste the kingdom, 
Seizing scatt and treasure 
For her royal needs. 

“ But thou darcst not venture 
Through the Sound to Vendland, 
My domains to rescue 
From King Burislaf ; 

“Lest King Sveiid of Denmark, 
Forked Ikard, my brotluir. 
Scatter all thy vessels 
As the wind the chaff.” 

Then u]) s]>rang King Olaf, 

Like a reindeer bounding. 

With an oath he answei'ed 
Thus the luckless Queen : 

“ Never yet did Olaf 
Fear King Svend of Denmark ; 
This right hand shall hale him 
By his forked chin ! ” 

Then he left tlic; chainlx'.r, 
Thiimlering through tln^ doorway. 
Loud hi.s steps resounded 
Down the outer stair. 

Smarting with the insult. 

Through the streets of Drontheim 
Stro<le lie red and wrathful, 

With his stately air. 

All his ships he gathered. 
Summoned all his forces. 

Making his war levy 
In the region rouinl ; 

Down the coast of Norway, 

Like a flock of .sea-gull.s, 

Sailed the fleet of Olaf 

Through the Danish Sound, 

With his own hand fearless, 
Steered he tlie Long Seiiient, 
Strained the creaking cordage, 
Bent each boom and gafl ’ ; 

Till in Vendland landing. 

The domains of Thyri 
He redeemed and reiscued 
From King Burislaf. 


Then said Olaf, laughing, 
“Not ten yoke of oxen 
Have the power to draw us 
Like a w'oman’a hair ! 

“Now will I confess it, 
Better things are jewels 
Than angelica stalks are 
For a Queen to wear.” 


XVII. 

KINO SVEND OF TIIK FOIIKKD BEARD. 

Loudly the sailors cheered 
Svend of the. Forked Beard, 

As with liis fhad lie sti*crcd 
Southward to Vendland ; 

Where with their courses hauled 
All were together calh?d. 

Under the Isle of Svald 
Near to tiic mainland. 

After Qiieim Oinihild’s death, 

So the old Saga snilh, 

Plighted King Svend his faith 
To Sigrid tJie Haughty ; 

And to avengi* Ins bi-i(h‘, 

Soothing her wounded 2>ridc, 

Over the waters wide 
King Olaf sought he. 

Still on hei' seonifnl facie, 

Bln.sliing with deeji di.sgnice. 

Bore she tlie eriinson trace 
Of Olaf’.s gannth't ; 

Take a malignant star, 

Blazing in ht uvcui afar. 

Red shone the angry scar 
TTiider hc-r frontlet. 

Oft to King Svend shc^ s]»ake, 

“ For thine own himor’s sake 
Shalt thou swift v(*ng(*ancc take 
On the vile coward ! ” 

Until the King at last, 

On. sly and overcast. 

Like a tern] lest nous blast 
Threatened and lowered. 

Soon a.s the Sjiring appeared, 

Svend of the Forked Beard 
High his red standard reared, 

Kager for battle ; 

While every warlike Dane, 
Seizing'his arms again. 
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Left all unsown the grain, 
Unhoused the cattle. 

Likewise the Swedish King 
Summoned in haste a Thing, 
Weapons and men to bring 
In aid of Deimnirk ; 

Eric the Norseman, too. 

As tlie war-tidings Hew, 

Sailed witli a chosen crew 
From Lapland and Finmark. 

So upon Easter day 
Sailed the tliree kings away% 

Out of the sludtered bay, 

In the briglit s(*-ason ; 

With tluim Karl Sigvahl came, 
Eager for spoil and fame ; 

Pity that such a name 
Stooped to such treason ! 

Safe under Svald at last, 

Now were their anchors cast, 
Safe from the sea and blast. 
Plotted the thnu* kings ; 
While, with a base intent, 
Southward Karl Sigvuld went. 
On a foul errand bent, 

Unto the Sca-kings. 

Tlience to hold on his course, 
Unto King Olafs force. 

Lying within the hoarse 
Mouths of Stet -haven ; 

Him to ensnare and bring. 

Unto the Danish king. 

Who his dead cors<* w’ould fling 
Forth to the raven ! 


XVIII. 

KINO Ol.AF AND EAKL 8IOVALD. 

On the gray sea-sands 
King Olaf stands, 

Northw'ard and seaward 
He j)oints with liis hands. 

With eddy and whirl 
The sea-tides curl. 

Washing the sandals 
Of Sigvald the Earl. 

The mariners shout. 

The ships swing alxuit, 

The yards are all hoisted. 

The sails flutter out. 


The war-homs are played. 

The anchors are weighed. 

Like moths in the distance 
The sails flit and fade. 

The sea is like lead. 

The harbor lies dead. 

As a corse on the sea-shore, 
Whose spirit has fled ! 

On that fatal day% 

The histories say. 

Seventy vessels . 

Sailed out of the liay. 

But soon scattered wide 
O’er the billows they ride. 
While Sigvald and Olaf 
Sail side by side.. 

Cried the Earl : “ Follow me ! 
1 your pilot wdll be, 

For 1 know all the cliaimels 
Where flow's the deei> sea ! ” 

So into the strait 
Where l)is foes lie in w’ait, 
Gallant King Oluf 
Sails to bis fate ! 

Tlien the sea-fog veils 
The shi]>s and tlieir sails ; 
Queen Sigrid the Haughty, 
Tliy vengeance ijrevails ! 


XIX. 

KING 0LAF’.S war-horns. 

“ Strike the sails ! ” King Olaf said ; 
•‘Never shall men of mine take flight ; 
Never away from battle 1 fled, 

Never aw’aj' from my foes 1 
Let God dispose. 

Of my life in the fight ! ” 

“ Sound the horns ! ** said Olaf the King 
And sndilenly through the drifting brum 
The blare of the horns began to ring, 
Like the terrible trumpet shock 
Of Regnarock, 

On the Day of Doom ! 

Louder and loinler the war-homs sang 
Over the level floor of the flood ; 
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All the sails came down with a clang. 
And there in the mist overhead 
The sun hung red 
As a drop of blood. 

Drifting down on the Danish fleet 
Tliree together the ships were lashed. 

So that neither should turn and retreat ; 
In the midst, but in front of the rest 
The burnished crest 
Of the Serpent flashed. 

King Olaf stood on the quarter-deck. 
With bow of ash and arrows of oak. 

His gihled shield was without a fleck, 
His helmet inlaid with gold, 

And in many a fold 
Hung his crimson cloak. 

On the forecastle Ulf the Red 
Watched the lashing of the ships ; 

“If tile Serpent lie so far ahead. 

We shall have hai d work of it here. 

Said lie witli a sneer 
On his bearded lips. 

King Olaf laid an jjrrow on string, 

“Have I a coward on lioard ?” said he. 
“ Shoot it another way, O King ! ” 
Sullenly answen'd Ulf, 

The old sea- wolf ; 

“You have need of me ! ” 

In front came Sveiid, the King of the 
Danes, 

Sweeping ilowri with his fifty rowers ; 

To the right, the Swedisli king with his 
thanes ; 

And on laiard of the Iron Beard 
Earl Erie steere<l 
To the left with his oars. 

“ These soft Danes and Swedes,” said the 
King, 

“ At home with their wives had Vdter 
stay, 

Than come within reach of my Serpent’s 
sting : 

But where Eric the Norseman leads 
Heroic deeds 
Will be done to-day ! ” 

Then as together the vessels crashed, 

Eric severed the cables of hide. 

With which King Olafs ships were 
lashed. 


And left them to drive and drift 
With the currents swift 
Of the outward tide. 

Louder the war-horns growl and snarl, 
Sharper the dragons bite and sting ! 
,Eric the son of Hakoii Jaii 
A death-drink salt as the sea 
Pledges to thee, 

Olaf the King ! 


XX. 

EINAR TAMBEKSK ELVER. 

I'j’ was Eiuar Tamberskelver 
Stood beside the mast ; 

From his yew-bow, tipped with silver. 
Flew the arrows last ; 

Aimed at Eric unavailing, 

As he sat concealed, 

Half behind the ipiarter-railing. 

Half behind liis shield. 


' First an arrow stnick the tiller, 

Just above his head ; 

“Sing, O Eyvind Skaldasidller, ” 

Then Eaii Eric said. 

“ Sing the song of Hakon dying, 

Sing his funeral wail ! ” 

And another arrow flying 
Grazed Ins coat of mail. 

Turning to a Lapland yeoman. 

As the arrow passt^d, 

Said Earl Eric, “Shoot that bowman 
Standing by the mast.” 

Sooner than the word was spoken 
Flew the yeoman’s shaft ; 

Einar’s l>ow in twain was broken, 

Einar only laugheil. 

“ What was that ? ” said Olaf, standing 
On the quarter-deck. 

“ Something heard I like the stiunding 
Of a shattered wreck.” 

Einar then, the arrow taking 
From the loosened string, 

Answered, “ That was Norway breaking 
From thy hand, O King ! ” 

“ Thou art but a poor diviner,” 
Straightw ay Olaf said ; 

“ Take iny bow, and swifter, Einar, 

Let thy shafts be sped.” 
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Of his hows the fairest choosing, 
Beached he from above ; 

Einar saw the blood-drops oozing 
Through his iron glove. 

But the bow was thin and narrow ; 
At the iirst assay, 

O’er its head he drew the arrow. 
Flung the bow away ; 

Said, with hot aiul angry t(uuper 
Flushing in his eli.eek, 

Olaf ! for so greac a Kiiinper 
Are thy bow's too wt^ak ! ” 

Then, with smile of joy d<!luuit 
On his iKVirdless lip. 

Scaled In*, light and self-ridiant, 
Eric’s dragon -shix). 

Loost^ his golden locks wen; flawing. 
Bright his armor gleamed ; 

Like Saint Michael overthrowing 
Lucifer he seemed. 


XXI. 

KING OLAF’s T>r.ATH-I)TUNK. 

All day has the battle raged, 

All day have the ships engaged, 

But not yet is assuaged 

The vengeanei* of Erie the Earl. 

The deck.s with blood are red, 

The arrows of death an; s])ed. 

The shijis are fllled with the dead, 

And the .spears the eharnpioiis hurl. 

They drift as wrecks on the tide, 

The grappling-irons are plied. 

The boarders climb up the side, 

The shouts are feeble and few’. 

Ah ! never shall Norw’ay again 

See her sailors come back o’er the main ; 

They all lie wounded or slain. 

Or asleep in the billow’s blue ! 

On the deck stands Olaf the King, 
Around him whistle and sing^ 

The spears that the foenien flin^, 

Anu the stones they hurl w’ith their 
hands. 

In the midst of the stones and the spears, 
Kolbiom, the marshal, appears. 

His shield in the air he uprears, 

By the side of King Olaf he stands. 


Over the slippery wreck 
Of the Long Serpent’s deck 
Sweeps Eric with hardly a check. 

His lips with anger are pale ; 

He hews with his axe at the mast. 

Till it falls, W’ith the sails overcast, 
lake a snow-covered pine in the vast 
Dim forests of Orkadale. 

Seeking King Olaf then, 

He rushes aft w’ith his men, 

As a hunter into the den 

Of the bear, when he sj:aiids at bay. 

** Bemember Jarl Hakon ! ” he cries ; 
When lo ! on his wondering eyes, 

Two kingly figures arise, 

Two Olafs in warlike array ! 

Then Kolbiorn s]>eaks in the car 
Of King Olaf a w ord of cheer, 

In a whisper that none may hear, 
With a smile on his tremulous lip ; 

Two shields raised high in the air. 
Two lla.shcs of golden hair. 

Two scarlet mtdeors’ glare, 

And both have leaped from the ship. 

Earl Erie’s men in the boats 
Seize Kolbiorn’ s shield as it floats, 

And cry, from their haii’y throats, 

“ See ! it is Olaf the King ! ” 

While far on the opposite side 
Floats another shield on the tide, 

Like a jewel set in the wide 
Sea-current’s eddying ring. 

There is told a w’onderful tale. 

How tlie King stripped off his mail. 
Like leaves of the lirow n sea-kale, 

As he swam beneath the main ; 

But the young grew old and gray. 

And never, by night or by day. 

In his kingdom of Norrow’ay 
Was King Olaf seen again ! 


XXII. 

THE NUN or NIDAROS. 

In the convent of Drontheim, 
Alone in her chamber 
Knelt Astrid the Abbess, 

At midnight, adoring. 
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Beseeching, entreating 
The Virgin and Mother. 

She heard in the silence 
The voice of one speaking. 
Without in the darkness, 

In gusts of the iiight-viiid 
Now loucier, now nearer, 
Now lost ill the distance. 

The voice of a stranger 
It seemed as she listened. 
Of some one who answered, 
Beseeching, imploring, 

A cry from afar off 

She could not distinguish. 


** Thou art a phantom, 

A shape of the sea-mist, 

A simple of the brumal 
Rain, and the darkness 
Fearful and formle.ss ; 

Day tlawns and thou art not ! 

‘^The dawn is not distiiid, 
Nor is the: night starless ; 
Love is eternal ! 

God is still God, and 
His faith shall not fail us ; 
(■hrist i.s eternal !” 


INTERLUDE. 


The voice of Saint John, 

The beloved disci})le. 

Who wamleretl and waited 
The Master s a}»pearan(H;. 
Alone in the darkness, 
Unsheltered and friendless. 

It is aecept(*d 
Th<? angry deliance. 

The challenge of battle ! 

It is accepted, 

lint not with the weapons 

Of w'ar that thou wieldest ! 

“ Cross against corselet. 

Love against hatred, 

Pe.aee-ery for war-<a’y ! 
Patience is powerful ; 

He that o’ereometh 

Hath power o’er the nations ! 

“ As torrents in summer, 
Half dried in their ehaiim ls, 
Suddenly rise, though the. 
Sky is still cloudless, 

For rain has l.»een falling 
Far off at their fountains ; 

So hearts that are fainting 
Grow full to o’erflowing. 

And they that behold it 
Marvel, and know not 
That God at their fountains 
Far off has been raining ! 

‘‘Stronger than steel 
Is the sword of the Spirit ; 
Swifter than arrows 
The light of the truth js. 
Greater than anger ^ 

Is love, and subdueth ! 


A .STIIAIN of music eloseil the tale, 

A low, monotonous, funeral wail, 

That with its cad(Uic:e, wihl and .sweet. 
Made the long Saga more conijdede. 

“Thank God,’’ the Theologian said, 
“The reign of violence is dead. 

Or dying surely from the world ; 

While Love triumphant nigns instead, 
And in a brighter sky o’eiiiead 
His blessed banners arc unfurled. 

And most of all thank God for this : 

The war and waste of clashing creeds 
Now end in words, anti not in <lced.s. 
Ami no one suffers lo.ss, or bleeds, 

For tliought.s that men call heresies. 

“ I stand w’itliout here in the porch, 

I hear the bell’s melodious din, 

1 hear the organ j»eal within, 

I hear the prayer, with word.s that 
scorch 

Like .s])aiks from an inverted torch, 

I hear the sermon uf>on sin. 

With threatenings of the la.st account. 
And all, translated in the air, 

Reatdi me but a.s our dear Lord’s Prayer, 
And as the Sermon on the Mouiit. 

“ Must it he Calvin, and not Christ ? 
Must it Ije Athanasian creeds, 

Or holy water, books, land beads ? 

Must struggling .souls l emain content 
With councils and decrees of Trent ? 
And can it be enough for these 
The Chri.stian Church the year embalms 
i With evergreens and boughs of palms, 
And fills the air with litanies ? 

“ I know that yonder Pharisee 
Thanks God that he is not like me ; 
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In my humiliation dressed, 

I only stand and beat my breast, 

And l)ray for human charity. 

** Not to one church alone, but seven. 
The voice prophetic spake from heaven ; 
And unto each the promise came. 
Diversified, but still the same ; 

For him that overcometh are 
The new name written on the stone, 

The raiment wliitc, the crown, the throne, 
And 1 will give him the Morning Star ! 

“ Ah ! to how many Faith has been 
No evidence of things unseen, 

But a dim shadow, that recasts 
The creed of tlie Phantasiasts, 

For whom no Man of Sorrows died. 

For whom the Tragedy Divine 
Was but a symbol and a sign, 

And Christ a phantom crucified ! 

“For others a diviner creed 
Is living in the. life th(;y lead. 

The j)a88ing of their beautiful feet 
Blesses the pavement of the street. 

And all their looks and words repeat 
Old Fuller’s saying, wise and sweet. 

Not as a vulture, but a dove, 

The Holy Ghost came from above. 

'*And this brings back to me a tale 
So sad the hearer W'ell maj'^ ([uail, 

And (piestion if such things can be ; 

Yet in the chronitdes of Spain 
Dowm the. dark jiages runs this stain. 
And naught can wash them white again. 
So fearful is the tragedy.” 


THE THEOLOGIAN’S TALE. 

TOKQUEMADA. 

In the heroic days w'hen Ferdinand 
And Isabella ruled the Spanish land. 
And Torquemada, wdth his subtle brain. 
Ruled them, as Grand Inquisitor of 
Spain, 

In a great castle near Valladolid, 

Moated and high and by fair w'oodlands 
hid. 

There dwelt, as from the chronicles we 
learn. 

An old Hidalgo proud and taciturn. 
Whose name has perished, with his tow- 
ers of stone. 

And all his actions save this one alone ; 


This one, so terrible, perhaps ‘t were best 
If it, too, were forgotten with the rest ; 
Unless, perchance, our eyes can see 
therein 

The martyrdom triumphant o’er the sin ; 
A double picture, with its gloom and 
glow. 

The splendor overhead, the death below. 


This sombre man counted each day as lost 

On wdiich his feet no sacred threshold 
crossed ; 

And w hen he chanced the passing Host 
to meet, j 

He knelt and x)rayed devoutly in the 
street ; 

Oft he confiissed ; and with each piuti- 
nous thought, 

As with wildbeasts atEi)hesus, he fought. 

Ill decj) contrition scourged himself in 
Lent, 

Walked in processions, with his head 
down bent, 

At plays of Corpus Christi oft w'as seen, 

And on Palm Sunday bore his bough of 


green. 

Hi.s .sole diversion -was to hunt the. boar 

Tliroiigb tangled thickets of the fore.st 
lioar. 

Or witli his jingling mules to hurry 
down 

To some grand bull-fight in the neigh- 
boring town. 

Or in the crowd w'itli lighted taper stand, 

When Jew’s were burned, or banishetl 
from the land. 

Then stirred within him a tumultuous 

joy i 

The. demon who.se delight is to destroy 

Shook him, and shouted with a trum- 
pet tone. 

Kill ! kill ! and let the Lord find out 
his own ! ” 


And now:, in that old castle in the wood. 

His daughters, in the daw n of wmoian- 
hood. 

Returning from their convent school, 
had made 

Resplendent wdth their bloom the forest 
shade. 

Reminding him of their dead mother’s 
face. 

When first she came into that gloomy 
place, — 

A memory in his heart as dim and sweet 

As moonlight in a solitary street, 
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Where the same rays, that lift the sea, 
are thrown 

Lovely but powerless upon walls of stone. 
These two fair daughters of a mother 
dead 

Were all the dream had left him as it 
fled. 

A joy at first, ami then a growing cai'e. 
As if a voice within him cried, “ Be- 
ware ! ” 

A vague i)rest*.ntimnnt of impending 
doom, I 

Like ghostly footsteps in a vacant room. 
Haunted him day and night ; a formless 
fear 

That death to some one of his house was 
near, 

With dark surmises of a hidden crime, 
Mad»^ life itself a death before its time. 
Jealous, suspicious, with no sense of 
shame, 

A s])y n])on his daughters he becramc ; 
With velvet slipi>ers, noiseless on the 
floors, 

He glideti softly through half-o}>en doors ; 
Now in th(^ room, and now upon the 
stai r, 

lie stood beside them ere tlu^y w’ere 
aware ; 

He listened in tln^ passage when they 
talked, 

He watched them from the. casement 
when they walk«>d. 

He saw the gvpsv haunt the river’s side. 
He saw the monk among the <;ork -trees 
glide ; 

And, tortured by the mystery and tlie 
doubt 

Of some dark secret, jtast his finding out. 
Battled he paused ; ihcTi renssured again 
Pursued the flying phantom of his brain. 
He watched them even when they knelt 
in church ; 

And then, descending lower in his search. 
Questioned the sfjrvants, and with eager 
eves 

Listened incredulous to their replies ; 

The gypsy ? none had seen her in the 
wood ! 

The monk ? a mendicant in search of 
food ! 

At length the awful revelation c.ame, 
Crushing at once his pride of birth and 
name , 

The hopes his yearning bosom forward 
cast. 


And the ancestral glories of the past, 

All fell together, crumbling in disgrace, 

A turret rent from battlement to base. 

His daughters talking in tlie dead of 
night 

111 their own chamber, and without a 
light, 

Listening, as he was wont, he overheaid. 

And learned the dreadful secret, word by 
word ; 

And huiTying from liis castle, with a 
cry 

He raised liis hands to the un pitying 
sky, 

llejicating one dread word, till hush and 
tree 

Caught it, and shuddering answered, 
“ Heresy ! ” 

Wrapped in his cloak, his hat drawn 
o’er liis face, 

Now hunying ftu'wavd, now with lin- 
gering pace, 

He walked all night the alleys of his 
park, 

With one unseen comjianion in the dark. 

The Demon who within him lay in wait. 

And by his presence turned Ids love to 
hate. 

Forever niuttming in an undertone, 

** Kill ! kill ! ami lot tlie Lord find out 
his own ! " 


XTpoii the morrow, aft»*.r early Mass, 

While yet the dew was glistening on the 
i^rass, 

And all the. woods were musioal with 
birds. 

The old Hidalgo, uttering fearful words, 

Walki^d homeward with the Priest, and 
in his room 

Suiiiinoned liis trembling daughters to 
their doom. 

When questioned, with brief answers 
they replied, 

Nor when accused evaded or denied ; 

Expostulation.s, jiassionate appeals. 

All that tlie human heart most fears or 
feels. 

In vain the Priest with earnest voice es- 
sayed ; 

In vain the father threatened, wept, and 
prayed ; 

Until at last he said, with haughty 
mien, 

“The Holy Office, then, must intep 
vene ! ” 
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And now the Grand Inquisitor of Spain, 
With all the fifty horsemen of his train. 
His awful name resoiinding, like the 
blast 

Of funeral trumpets, as he. onward 
passed, 

Came to Valladolid, and there began 
To harry the ri(di Jews with tire and 
ban. 

To him the Hi<lalgo w’ent, and at the 
gate 

Demanded audience on aft'airs of state. 
And in a secret chamber stood b<*fore 
A venerable graybeard of fourscore. 
Dressed in the hood and habit of a friar; 
Out of his eyes Hashed a eoiisuniing lire. 
And in his liand the mvstic horn he 
held, 

Which |)oison and all noxious eJiarins 
dispelled. 

He heard in silence the Hidalgo’s tale. 
Then answerc'd in a voice that made him 
rjuail : 

“ Son of th<’ (dinrcli ! when Abraham 
of old 

To sacritice his only son was told. 

He did not pause* to parley nor protest, 
But hastened t<i obey the Loid’s Iwhest. 
In him it was accounted righteousm'.ss ; 
The Holy Church expetds of thee no 
less ! ” 

A sacred frenzy seized the father’s brain, 
And Mercy from that hour implored in 
vain. 

Ah ! who will e’er believe the words I 
say ? 

His daughters he ae.cused, and the same 
day 

They both W'ere cast into the dungeon’s 
gloom, 

That dismal aiitcehamber of the tomb. 
Arraigned, condeinnetl, and sentenced 
to tin? flame, 

The secret torture and the puldic shame. 

Then to the Grand Inquisitor once more 
The Hidalgo went, more eager than be- 
fore, 

And said : “ When Abraham offered up 
his son, 

Ete clave the wood wherewith it might 
be done. 

By his example taught, let me too bring 
Wood from the forest for my offering ! ” 
And the deep voice, without a pause, 
replied : 


“ Son of the Church ! by faith now jus- 
tified. 

Complete thy sacrifice, even as thou 
wilt ; 

The Church absolves tliy conscience from 
all guilt ! ” 

Then this most wndched father went 
his w'ay 

Into the woods, that round his castle 
lay. 

Where once his daughters in their child- 
hood playi'd I 

With their young mother I in the sun 
and shade. 

Now all the leaves had fallen ; the 
branches bare 

Made a perpetual moaning in the air, 

And screaming from their eyries over- 
head 

The ravens sailed athwart the sky of 
leail. 

With his own liands he lopped the 
boughs and bound 

Fagots, that crackled with foreboding 
sound, 

And on his mules, caparisoned and 

W'ith bells and tassels, sent them on 
their way. 

Then wdtli his mind on one dark purpose 
bt*i)t, 

Again to the Impiisitor he went, 

And said : “ Behold, the fagots 1 have 
brought. 

And now, lest my atonement he as 
naught, 

Grant me one more request, one last de- 
sire, — 

With my own hand to light the funeral 
fire ! ” 

And Torquemada answered from hiy 
seat, 

“Son of the Church ! Thine offering is 
complete ; 

Her servants through all ages shall not 
cease 

To magnify thy deed. Depart in 
peace ! ” 

Upon the market-place, builded of stone 

The scaffold rose, whereon Death claimed 
his own. 

At the four comers, in stem attitude, 

Four statues of the Hebrew Prophets 
stood, 
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Gazing with calm indifference in their 
eyes 

Upon this place of human sacrifice. 

Round which was gathering fast the ea- 
ger crowd, 

With clamor of voices dissonant and 
loud, 

And every roof and window w'as alive 

With restless gazers, swarming like a 
hive. 

The church-bells tolled, the chant of 
monks drew near. 

Loud trump(‘ts stamnnu’ed forth their 
notes of fear, 

A line of torches smoked along the 
street. 

There was a stir, a rush, a tramp of feet. 

And, with its banners floating in the air, 

Slowly the long procession crosseil the 
S(xuarp, 

And, to the statues of the. Prophets 
bound. 

The victims stood, with fagots ]»iled 
around. 

Then all the air a blast of trurniuds 
shook, 

And louder sang the monks with IkjII 
and book. 

And the Hidalgo, lofty, stern, and 
proiul, 

Lifted Ids torch, and, bursting through 
the crowd, 

Lighted in haste the fagots, an<l then 
fietl. 

Lest those imploring eyes should strike 
him dead ! 

O pitiless skies ! why did your clouds 
retain 

For peasants’ fields their floods of hoard- 
ed rain ? 

O pitiless earth ! why open no abyss 

To bury in its chasm a crime like this ? 

That night, a mingled column of fire 
and smoke 

From the dark thickets of the forest 
broke, 

And, glaring o’er the landscape leagues 
away. 

Made all the fields and hamlets bright 
as day. 

Wrapped in a sheet of flame the castle 
blazed. 

And as the villagers in terror gazed. 

They saw the figure of that cruel knight 


Lean from a window in the turret’s 
height, 

His ghastly face illumined with the 
glare. 

His luiiuls upraised above his head in 
prayer, 

Till the floor sank beneath him, and he 
fell 

Down the black hollow of that burning 
well. 

Three centuries and more above his 
bones 

Have piled the oblivious years like fu- 
neral stones ; 

His name has inuisliial with him, and 
no trace 

Remains on eartli of his afflicted race ; 

Rut Toniuemada’s name, with clouds 
o’ercast, 

Looms in f be distant landscaptj of the 
Past, 

Like a burnt tower upon a blackened 
luiuth, 

Lit by tli(^ fires of burning woods be- 
neath ! 


INTERLUDE. 

Thus closed the talc, of guilt and 
gloom. 

That (jast upon eacli listener's face 
Its shadow, and for some brief space 
Unbroken silence lilled the room. 

The .Jew w'as thoughtful ainl distressed ; 
Upon his memory thronged and pressed 
The persecution of his race. 

Their wrong.s ami sufferings and dis- 
grace ; 

His h«*ad was sunk upon his breast. 

And from liis eves alternate <^ame 
Flashes of wratli and tears of shame. 

The .student first the silence broke. 

As one who long has lain in wait, 

With pui7>ose to retaliate. 

And thus he. dealt the avenging stroke. 

“ In such a company as this, 

A tale 80 tragic seems amiss, 

That by its terrible control 
0 ’erma.sters and drags down the soul 
Into a fathomless abyss. 

The Italian Tales that you disdain, 

Some merry Night of Stra parole. 

Or Machiavelli’s Belphagor, 

Would cheer us and delight i^s ipore, 
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Give greater pleasure and less pain 
Thau your gnm tragedies of Spain ! 

And here the Poet raised his hand. 
With such entreaty and coiiirnand, 
it stopped discussion at its birtli, 
And said : “ The story 1 sliall ttill 
Has meaning in it, if not mirth ; 
Listen, and hear wliat once befell 
The merry birds of Killingworth !’* 


THE POET’S TALE. 

THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH. 

It was the season, when through all the 
land 

The merle and mavis build, and build- 
ing sing 

Those lovely lyrics, written by His liand. 

Whom Saxon Csedinoii calls the Blithe- 
heart King ; 

When on the boughs the purple buds ex- 
pand. 

The banners of the vanguard of the 
Spring, 

And rivulets, rejoicing, rush and leap. 

And wave their lluttering signals from 
the steep. 

The robin and the bluebird, piping loinl. 

Filled all the blossoming orchards 
with their glee ; 

The sparrows chirped as if they still were 
proud 

Their race in Holy Writ should men- 
tioned be ; 

And hungry crows assembled in a crowd. 

Clamored their i)iteous prayer inces- 
santly. 

Knowing who hears the ravens cry, and 
said : 

**Oive us, O Lord, this day onr daily 
bread ! ” 

Across the Sound the birds of passage 
sailed. 

Speaking some unknown language 
strange and sweet 

Of tropic isle remote, and passing hailed 

The village with the cheers of all their 
fleet ; 

Or qtiarrelling together, laughed and 
railed 

Like foreign sailors, lauded iu the 

street 


Of seaport town, and with outlandish 
noise 

Of oaths and gibberish frightening girls 
and boys. 

Thus came the jocund Spring in Killing- 
worth, 

In fabulous days, some hundred years 
ago ; 

And thrifty farmers, as they tilled the 
earth, 

Heard with alarm the cawing of the 
crow. 

That mingled with the univeri^l mirth, 

Ctussandi*a-like, i>rogiiosticating woe ; 

They shook their heads, and doomed 
with dreadful words 

To swift destruction the whole race of 
birds. 

And a town-meeting was convened 
straightway 

To set a [irice upon the guilty heads 

Of thest^ marauders, who, in lieu of i»ay, 

Le vital black -mail ujum the garden 
beds 

And corniields, and beheld without dis- 
may 

Tlic awful scarecrow, with his flutter- 
ing shreds ; 

The skeleton that waited at their feast, 

Whereby their sinful pleasure w’as in- 
creased. 

Tlieii from bis house, a temple painted 
white. 

With fluted columns, and a roof of red, 

TlieStpiire came forth, august and splen- 
did sight ! 

Slowly descending, with majestic treat!, 

Three flights of steps, nor looking left 
nor right, 

Down the long street he walked, as 
one w'ho said, 

“ A town that l>oasts inhabitants like me 

Can have no lack of good society ! ” 

The Parson, too, appeared, a man aus- 
tere, 

The instinct of whose nature w^as to 
kill ; 

The wrath of God he preached from year 
to year. 

And read, with fervor, Edwards on the 
Will ; 

His favorite pastime was to slay the deer 

In Summer on some Adirondac hill ; 
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E*en now, while walking down the rural 
lane, 

He lopped the wayside lilies with his 
cane. 

From the Academy, whose belfry crowned 

The hill of Science with its vane of 
brass, 

Came the Preceptor, gazing idly round. 

Now at the clouds, and now at the 
green grass, 

And all absorbed in reveries profound 

Of fair Almira in the upper cLass, 

Who was, as in a sonnet he had said. 

As pure as water, and as good as bread. 

And next the Deacon issued from his 
door. 

In his voluminous neck-cloth, white 
as snow ; 

A suit of sable bombazine he wore ; 

His form was ponderous, and his step 
was slow ; 

There never was so wise a man before ; 

He seeaned the incarnate ** Well,’ 1 
told you HO ! ” 

And to f)erp<;tuate his great renown 

There was a stre<*t named after him in 
town. 

These came together in the new tow’n- 
hall. 

With sundry farmers from the n^gioii 
rouml. 

The Squiic presiiied, dignili(!d and tall. 

His air impressive and his reasoning 
.souinl ; 

ill fared it with the birds, both great 
and small ; 

Hardly a frieml in all that crowd they 
found, 

But enemies enough, who every one 

Charged them wdth all the crimes be- 
neath the sun. 

When they had ended, from his place 
apart, 

Ro.se the Precei^tor, to redress tlie 
wrong. 

And, trembling like a steed before the 
start. 

Looked round bewildered on the ex- 
pectant throng ; 

Then thought of fair Almira, and took 
heart 

To speak out what was in him, clear 
and strong. 


Alike regardless of their smile or frown. 

And quite determined not to be laughed 
down. 

“Plato, anticipating the Reviewers, 
From his Republic banished without 

pity 

The Poets ; in this little town of yours, 
You put to death, by means of a Com- 
initt(?e, 

The ballad-singers and the Troubadours 
The street-musicians of the heavenly 
city, 

The birds, who make sweet music for us 
all 

111 our dark hours, as David did for Saul. 

“ The thrush that carols at the dawn of 
day 

From tli(‘ green .stcej)les of the piny 
wootl ; 

The oriole in thc! elm ; th(‘. noisy jay, 
Jargoniiig like, a foreigner at his food ; 

The bluebird balanced on some topmost 
K]>ray, 

Flooding with melody the neighbor- 
hood ; 

Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the 
throng 

That dwell in nests, and have the gift of 
song. 

“ You slay them all ! and wherefore ? 
for the gain 

Of a .scant liandful more or less of 
wheal , 

Or rye, or harh;y, or .sonu? other grain, 
Scratchecl u]) at random by industri- 
ous fet.'t, 

Searching for worm or weevil after rain ! 
Or a few eherries, that are not so sweet 

As arc the songs these uninvited guests 

.Sing at their IV^ast W'itli comfortable 
breasts. 

“Do you ne’er think what wondrous 
h(u‘ngs these ? 

Do you ne’er think who made them, 
an<l who taught 

The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone arc the interpreters of thought? 

Who.se liou.sehold words are son^ in 
many keys. 

Sweeter than instrument of man e'er 
caught ! 

Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 

Are hajf-wayhousesou the road tolieaven 1 
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‘Think, every morning when the sun 
peeps through 

The dim, leaf- latticed windows of the 
grove. 

How jubilant the haj)py birds renew 

Their old, melodious madrigals of love ! 

And when you think of this, remember 
too 

'T is always morning somewhere, and 
above 

The awakening continents, fi-oin shore 
to shore. 

Somewhere the birds are singing ever- 
more. 

“Think of your woods and orchards 
witlioiit bird.s ! 

Of empty nests that cling to boughs 
and beams 

As in an idiot’s brain remenibertid words 

Hang empty ’mid the cobwebs of his 
dreams ! 

"Will bleat of Hocks or bellowing of herds 

Make u}) for the lost music, when your 
teams 

Drag home tlie stingy harvest, and no 
more 

The feathered gleaners follow to your 
door ? 

“ What ! would you rather see the inces- 
sant stir 

Of insects in the windrows of tlie hay. 

And hoar the locust and th(< grasshopper 

Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies jday ? 

Is this more pleasant to you than the 
whir 

Of meadow-lark, and her swet't rounde- 
lay, 

Or twitter of little field-fares, jis you 
take 

Your nooning in the shade of bush and 
brake ? 

“You call them thieves and pillagers ; 
but know, 

They are the winged waidens of your 
farms. 

Who from the cornfields drive the insid- 
ious foe. 

And from your harvests keep a hun- 
dred harms ; 

Even the blackest of tliem all, the crow. 

Benders good service os your man-at- 
anns, 

Crushing the Iwetle in his coat of mail. 

And 4 :ryiug havoc on the slug and sns^. 


“ How can I teach your children gentle- 
ness. 

And mercy to the weak, and reverence 

For Life, which, in its weakness or 
excess. 

Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence. 

Or Death, wdiich, seeming darkness, is 
no less 

The selfsame light, although averted 
hence, 

When by your laws, your actions, and 
your speech. 

You contradict the verj" things I jeach ? ” 

With this he closed ; and through the 
audience went 

A murmur, like the rustle of dead 
leaves ; 

Tlie fanners laughed and nodded, and 
some bent 

Tlicir yellow beads togetlier like their 
sheaves ; 

Men have no faith in line-spun senti- 
ment 

Who put their trust in bullocks and 
in beeves. 

Tlie birds w(*n^ doomed ; and, as the rec- 
ord si lows, 

A bounty oHeri'd for the licads of crows. 

There was anotlier audience out of reach, 

Who had no voice nor vote in making 
laws, 

But in the papers read liis little speech. 

And crowned his modest temples with 
np])l arise ; 

They madt* him considous, euidi one more 
than eacli, 

He still was victor, vanquished in 
theii cause. 

Sweetest of all the applause he won from 
thee, 

O fair Almira at the Aeademy ! 

And 80 the dreadful massacre began ; 

O'er fields and orchards, and o’er 
woodland cre.sts, 

The ceaseless fusillade of terror ran. 

Deatl fell the birds, with blood-stains 
on their breasts, 

Or wounded crept away from sight of 
man, 

While the young died of famine in 
their nests ; 

A slaughter to be told in groans, not 
words, 

The very St. Bartholomew of Birds ! 
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The Summer came, and all the birds 
were dead ; 

The days were like hot coals ; the 
very ground 

Was burned to ashes ; in the orchards 
fed 

Myriads of caterpillars, and around 

The cultivated fields and garden beds 

Hosts of devouring insects crawled, 
and found 

No foe to check their march, till they 
had made 

The land a desert without leaf or shade. 

Devoured by worms, lik<^ Herod, was the 
town, 

Because, like Hero<l, it liad ruthlessly 

Slaughtered the Innoceiiis. From the 
trees spun down 

The canker-worms upon the pjissers- 
by. 

Upon (iach woman’s bonnet, shawl, and 
gown. 

Who shook them olf with just a little 
cry ; 

They were the terror of each favorite 
walk, 

The endless theme of all the village talk. 

The farmers gre\\ impatient, but a few 

Confessed their error, and would not 
complain, 

f’or after all, the best thing one can do 

When it is raining, is to let it rain. 

Then they repealed the law, although 
they knew 

It would not call tin' dead to life again ; 

As school-boys, finding their mistake too 
late. 

Draw a wet sponge across the accusing 
slate. 

That j'car in Killingworth the Autumn 
came 

Without the light of his majestic 
look, 

The wonder of the falling tongues of 
ilainc, 

The ill drained images of his Doom’s- 
Day book. 

A few lost leaves blushed crimson with 
their shame, 

And drowned tliemselves despairing 
in the brook, 

While the wild wind went moaning 
everywhere, 

Lamenting the dead children of the air ! 


But the next Spring a stmnger sight was 
seen, 

A sight that never yet by bard was 
sung, 

As gi'eat a wonder us it would have been 
If some dumb animal had found a 
tongue ! 

A w'agon, overarched with cvtMgreen, 
Upon whose boughs were wicker cages 
hung, 

All full of singing birds, caiiic down the 
street. 

Filling the air with musii*. wild and 
sweet. 

From all the (amiitry rouiul the.se hlixls 
w(‘re brought, 

By order of the town, with an.vious 
quest, 

And, loosemid from tli(!i)' wickei- j)risous, 
sought 

In woods and fields the places they 
loved best. 

Singing loml canticles, which many 
I thought 

Were satires to the authorities ad- 
I dre.ssed, 

Wliile others, listening in green lanes, 
averr(‘d 

Such lov<‘ly music never had been heard ! 

But blither still and louder carolled they 
Upon the morrow, for they seemed to 
know 

It was the fair Almira’s wedding-day, 
And every wln*re, around, above, be- 
low, 

When the. Freer j»tor bore liis bi ide away, 
Their songs bur.st fortli in joyous over- 
flow, 

And a new heaven bent over a new earth 

Amid the sunny farms of Killingworth. 


FINALE. 

The hour was late ; the fire burned 
low, 

The Landlord’s eyes w’ere closed in sleep, 
And near the story’s end a deep 
Sonorous sound at times was heard. 

As when tlie distant hagi>ij)es blow. 

At this all htugh(‘d ; the ].<andlord 
stirred. 

As one awaking from a swomid, 

Ami, gazing anxiously around, 

Pnitested that he, had not slept, 
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But only shut his eyes, and kept 
His ears attentive to each word. 

Then all arose, and -said “Good Night. 
Alone remained the drowsy Squire 
To rake the einhers of the lire. 

And quench the waning parlor light ; 


While from the windows, here and there, 
The scattered lamps a moment gleamed, 
And the illumined hostel seemed 
The constellation of the Bear, 
Downward, athwart the misty air, 
Sinking and setting toward the sun. 

Far off the village clock struck one. 


PART SECOXD. 


PRELUDE. 

A COLD, uninterrupted rain. 

That washed ea<^h southern window- 
pane, 

And made a river of the road ; 

A sea of mist that overfiow'ed 
The hous<*, the barns, the gilded vane. 
And drowned the upland an<l the plain, 
Through which tlu*. oak-trees, broad and 
high, 

Like phantom ships went drifting by ; 
And, hidden belnnd a w’utery screen. 
The sun unseen, or only seen 
As a faint }»allor in the sky ; — 

Thus cold and colorless and gray, 

The morn of that autumnal day. 

As if reluctant to begin, 

Daw'iied on tin* silent Sudbury Inn, 

And all tin* guests that in it lay. 

Full late they slejd. Tljey did not 
ln*ar 

The challenge of Sir (’hnnticle<T, 

Who on the empty threshing-floor, 
Disdainful of the rain outside. 

Was strutting with u martial stride. 

As if upon his thigh he wore 

The famous hroa<lswonl of the Squire, 

And said, “ BehoUl me, and admitv ! ” 

Only the Poet seemed to hear. 

In drowse or dream, more near and near 
Across tl»e border-land of sleep 
The blowing of a hlithesoine horn, 

Tliat laughetl the dismal day to scorn ; 

A splash of hoofs and rush of wheels 
Through sand and mire like stranding 
keels. 

As from the road with sudden sweep 
Tlie Mail drove up the little steep. 

And stopped l>esiiie the tavern door ; 

A tnoxiient stopped, and then again 


With crack of whip uinl bark of dog 
Plunged forward through the sea of fog, 
An<l all was silent as before, — 

All silent save the dripping rain. 

Then one by one the giu’st.s came down, 
And greeted with a smile, the Squire, 
Who s.at b(*fon=! the ])arlor lire, 

Reading the, ])aper fresh from town. 
First the Sicilian, like, a bird. 

Before his form appeared, was heaid 
Whistling and singing down the stair ; 
Then eaine tin* Student, with a look 
As ])laei<l as u uieadow-lnxiok ; 

The Theologian, still per]»lexed 
With thoughts of tills world and the 
next ; 

The Poet then, as one wlio .seems 
Walking in visions and in dixianis ; 
Then the Musician, liki* a fair 
Hyi lerioii from whose golden hair 
The radiance of the morning streams ; 
And last the aromatic Jew 
Of Alicaiit, who, as he threw 
The door wide ojien, on the air 
Biva tiled round about liim a perfume 
Of damask roses in full bloom, 

Making a garden of the room. 

The breakfast endeil, each pur.sued 
The promjitings of his various mood ; 
Beshle the tin* in .silence .smoked 
The taeilurn, impassive Jew, 
l,K)st in a pleasant n*vt*Ty ; 

While, by Ins gravity ])rovoked, 

His portrait the Sieiliaii drew'. 

And wrote beneath it “ Edrehi, 

At the Red Horse in Sudbury.” 

! 

‘ By far the busiest of them all, 
j The Theologian in the hall 
i Was feeding robins in a cage, — 

1 Two corpulent and lazy bii^s. 
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Vagrantfl and pilferers at best, 

Jf one might trust the hostler’s woi*ds, 
Chief instrument of tlieir arretst ; 

Two j)oets of the (xolden Age, 

Hi'irs of a boundless heritage 
Of lielJs and orchards, east and west, 
And sunshine of long suinnier days. 
Though outlawetl now and dispos- 
sessed ! — 

Such wius the Theologian’s plirase. 

Meanwhile the Student lu'ld discourse 
AVith the Musician, on the source 
(‘fall the legendary lore 
Among the nations, scattere<l wide 
Like silt and seaweed by the fon^e 
And lluetuatioii of the ti^le ; 

The tah* repeated o’tM* and o’er. 

With change of plaee and tihaiigi^ of 
name, 

Disguised, tninsforined, and yet the same 
We ’ve heard a hundred times before. 

The Poet at the window mused, 

And saw, as in a div'am confus<Hi, 

The countenance of the Sun, discrowned, 
Ami haggard with a ]»ale desj)air, 

And saw the cloud-rack trail ami drift 
Before it, ami the trees uplift 
Their leallcss bram ln‘s, and the air 
Filled with the anovvs of the rain. 

And Inaird amid the mist below. 

Like voi(;es of ilistress and pain. 

That haunt tlui tlunights of men insam*, 
The fateful eawings of the cro\N'. 

Then down the road, with nmd besj>rent. 
And drenched with i-ain from hea<l to 
hoof, 

The rain -drops drip]>irig from his mane 
And tail as from a pent-house roof, 

A jaded horse, his head down bent, 
Passed slowly, limjjing as he went. 

The young Sicilian — wl»o had giown 
Imjiatieiit long(ir to abide 
A prisoner, greatly Tnortilie<l 
To see completely overthrown 
His plans for angling in the brook, 

And, leaning o’er the biidge of stone. 

To watch the sj>eckled tnmt glid(? b\% 
And float through the inverted sky. 

Still round and rouml the baited hook — 
Now paced the room with rapid stride. 
And, jiausing at the Poet’s side, 

Looked foiim, and saw^ the wretched 
steed. 


And said : “ Alas for human greed. 
That with cold hand ami stony eye 
Thus turns an obi friend out to die, 
(Ar beg his food from gate to gate ! 
This brings a tab* into my mind, 
Whicli, if yon are not disinclined 
Tt» listen, 1 will now relate.” 

All gave assi'iit ; all \v islu*d to hear. 
Not without many a jest and jeer, 
The story of a s]»avined steed ; 

Aiid even tin* Student with the rest 
l*iit ill his pleasant little jest 
Out of JMaliicrbc, that IVgasus 
Is but a horse that with all speed 
Bears poets to the hospital ; 

While th(^ Sicilian, self-possessed. 
After a moment’s interval 
Began his simi>le story thus. 


THE SICILIAN’S TALE. 

Till-: IJKLL OF ATHI. 

At Atri in Abruzzo, a small town 
Of aneiimt Boinan date, but scant 
renown, 

One, of lbos(! little j daces that Imve run 
Half up the hill, bene,ath a blazing sun, 
And then sat down to rest, ns if to say, 

“ I climb no farther upward, come what, 
may,” — 

The Be (Jiovanni, now unknown to fame, 
So many monarchs since have home the 
name. 

Had a gn*at bell hung in tlie market- 
jdace 

ihmeath a roof, jiioje.cting some small 
.space. 

By way of shelter from the sun and rain. 
Then rode he through the .streets with 
all his train, 

And, with the blast of tnimjwjts loud 
ami long, j 

Made proclamation, tliat whenever 
wi-ong 

Was done to any man, he should but ring 
The great bell in the srjunre, and he, the 
King, 

Woubl cau.se the Syndic to decide thereon. 
Such was the proclamation of King John. 

How swift the. happy days in Atri sped. 
What w*rongs wertj righted, need not 
liere 1^ said. 

Suffice it that, as all this^ must decay* 
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The hempen rope at length was worn 
away, 

Unravelled at the end, and, strand by 
strand, 

Loosened and wasted in the ringer’s hand. 
Till one, who noted this in passing by. 
Mended tlie rope with braids of briony. 
So that the leaves and tendrils of the 
vine 

Hung like a votive garland at a shrine. 

By chance it happened that in Atri dwelt 
A knight, with spur on heel and sword 
in belt. 

Who loved to hunt the wild-boar in the 
woods. 

Who loved his falcons with their crim- 
son hoods, 

Who loved his hounds and horses, and 
all sports 

And prodigalities of camjKsand courts ; — 
Loved, or luid loved them ; for at last, 
grown old, 

His only i>assion was the love of gold. 

He sold his horses, sold his hawks and 
hounds. 

Rented his vineyards and his garden- 
gi'ounds, 

Kept but one steed, his favorite ste<‘d of 
all. 

To starve and shiver in a naked stall, 
And day by day sat brooding in hi.s chair, 
Devising plans how best to hoard and 
8])are. 

At length he .said : ‘ ‘ What is the use 
or need 

To keep at my own cost this lazy steed. 
Eating his head otf in my stables here. 
When I’ents are low and provender is 
dear ? 

Let him go feed upon the public ways ; 

1 want him only for the holidays.” 

So the old steed was turned into the 
heat 

Of the long, lonely, silent, shadeless 
street ; 

And wandered in suburban lanes forlorn. 
Barked at by dogs, and torn by brier 
and thorn. 

One afternoon, os in that sultry clime 
It is the custom in the summer time. 
With bolted doors and window-shutters 
closed. 

The inhabitants of Atri slept or dozed ; 


WAYSIDE INN. 

When suddenly upon their senses fell 
The loud alarum of the accusing bell ! 
The Syndic started from his deep repose. 
Turned on his couch, and listened, and 
then rose 

And donned his robes, and with reluc- 
tant ])ace 

Went })aiiting forth into the market- 
]>lace, 

Where the great bell upon its cross-beam 
swung 

Reiterating with persistent ton^e. 

In half-articulate jargon, the old song : 
“Some one hath done a WToiig, hath 
doiie a wrong ! ” j 

But ere he renehed the belfry’s light ar- 
cade 

He saw, or thought he saw, beneath its 
shade, 

No shape of human form of woman born, 
But a poor steed dejected and forlorn, 
Who with uplifted bead and eager eye 
Was tugging at the vines of briony. 

“ Doineneddio ! ” cried the Syndic 
straight, 

“This is the Knight of Atri’s steed of 
state ! 

He calls for justice, being sore distres.setl, 
And pleads his cause as loudly as th(i 
best.” 

Meanwhile from street and lane a lioisy 
crowd 

Had roll<‘d together like a summer cloud, 
And told the story of the wretched beast 
In five-and-twenty different ways at 
least, 

With much ge.sticulution and appeal 
To heathen gods, in their excessive zeal. 
The Knight was calU*d and questioned ; 
in rejdy 

Did not <*onfcss the fact, did not deny ; 
Treated the matter as a pheasant jest, 
Anti set at iia\ight the Syndic and the 
rest. 

Maintaining, in an angry undertone. 
That he should do what pleased him 
with his own. 

And thereupon the Sjmdic gravely read 
The proclamation of the King ; then 
said : 

“ Pride goeth forth on horseback grand 
and gay, 

Butcometh back on foot, andbegsitsway ; 
Fame is the fragrance of heroic deeds. 
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Of flowers of chivalry and not of weeds t 

These are familiar proverbs ; but I fear 

They never yet have readied your 
knightly ear. 

What fair renown, what honor, what re- 
pute 

Can come to you from starving this poor 
brute ? 

He who serves well and speaks not, 
merits more 

Than they who clamor loudest at the 
door. 

Therefore the law decrees that as this 
steed 

Served you in youth, henceforth you 
shall take heed 

To comfort his old age, and to provi<le 

Shelter in stall, and food and field be- 
side. ” 

The Knight withdrew abashed , the 
people all 

Led homo the steed in triumph to his 
stall. 

The King heard and approv^ed, and 
laughed in glee, 

And cried aloud : Right well it pleas- 
eth me ! 

Church-bells at best but ling us to the 
door ; 

Hut go not in to nia.s.s ; my bell doth 
more : 

It cronieth into court and pleads the eaii.st* 

Of creatures <lurnb and unknown to the 
laws ; 

And this shall make, in every Christian 
clime, 

The Bell of Atri famous for all t-im<i.” 


INTERLUDE. 

“ Yes, well your story pleads the cause 
Of those dumb mouths that have no 
speech, 

Only a cry from each to each 
In its own kind, with its own laws ; 
Something that is beyond the reach 
Of human power to learn or teach, — 

An inarticulate moan of pain. 

Like the immeasurable main 
Breaking upon an unknown beach.” 

Thus spake the Poet with a sigh ; 

Then added, with impassioned cry. 

As one who feels the w’ords he speaks, 
The color flushing in his cheeks. 


The fervor bunung in his eye : 

“ Among the noblest in the land, 
Though lie may count himself the least, 
That man I honor and reven; 

Who without favor, without fear, 

111 the grc'at cdty dares to .stand 
The friend of every frit'iulle.ss boa.st. 

And tames with hi.s untlinehiiig hand 
The brutes that weai* onr form and face, 
The wer<!-wolves of the Inmian race ! ” 
Then ]>aiised, and waited with a frown, 
Like some old eliampion of romance, 
Who, having thrown his gauntlet down, 
E.xpee-tant leans upon his lance ; 

But neither Knight nor Sijuire is found 
To raist‘ the gaiinth^t from the ground, 
And try with him the battle’s chance. 

“ Wake from j’oiii- dreams, O Fldrehi ! 
Or dreaming .speak 1o ns, and make 
A feint of being half awaki;. 

And tell us what your dreams may lie. 
Out of th<j hazy atmosphere 
Of eloud-land deign to reappear 
Among us in this Waysidt* Inn ; 

Tell us what visions and what scenes 

Illuminate the dark lavines 

Jn which you gro[»() yoiii' way. Begin ! 

Thus the Sicilian s]>ake. The Jew 
Made no reply, but only smiled, 

As iiKjn unto a wayward child. 

Not knowing what to answer, do. 

As from a cavern’s mouth, o’crgrown 
With moss and iiitertangled vine.s, 

A .streamlet leaps into the light 
And murmurs ovo.r root and stone 
In a melo<lious undertone ; 

Or as amid the noonday night 
Of .sombre and wiml-hannted pine.s. 
There runs a .sound as of the .sea ; 

8o from hi.s bearded lips there carrio 
A melody withcnit a name, 

A .song, a tale., a history, 

Or whatsoever it may be. 

Writ and recorded in these lines. 


THE SPANISH JEW’S TALE. 

KAMBAI.U. 

Into the city of Karabalu, 

By the road that leadetli to Ispahan, 
At the head of his dusty caravan, 
leaden with treasure from realms afar, 
Baldacca and Kelat and Kandahar, 
Bode th^ great captain Alan. 
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The Khan from his palace-window gazed. 
And saw in the thronging stir^et beneath. 
In the light of the setting sun, that 
blazed 

Through the clouds of dust l)y the (cara- 
van raised, 

The flash of harness and jewelled sheath, 
And the shining seymitars of the guard. 
And the weary canieJs that liarecl their 
tcetli, 

As they ])assed and pass(Ml through the 
gab's unharr(‘d 

Into the shade of the ])alac(?-yard. 

Thus into th<' city of Kanib.alu 
Rode th(! great captain Alan ; 

And he stooil behire the Khan, and said : 
**The (uieinies of iny lonl are dead ; 

All the Kalifs of all' the West 
Bow and obey thy least behest ; 

The plains are dark with the mulberry- 
trees, 

The weavers are husy in Samareand, 

The miners are sitting th<‘ g»>lden sand. 
The divers plunging hir ]K'urls in the 
seas, 

And peae(? and ]deiity are in the land. 

“ Balda(a*a’s Kalif, and lie aloms 
Hose in revolt against thy tlirom* : 

His treasures are at thy palaee-door. 
With the swords and tin* shawls and the 
jj'wels he. wor<' ; 

His body is dust o’er th(‘ desert blown. 

“ A mile outside of Baldaeiai’s gale 
1 h‘ft my fon’es to lie in wait. 

Concealed l)y forests and billoeks of sand. 
And forward daslied with a handful of 
men. 

To lure the old tiger from his den 
Into the aiubu.sh I liad planned. 

Ere we reaehed the town the alnnn was 
spread, 

For we Iieard the souiul of gongs from 
within ; 

And with elasb of eynihals and warlike 
din 

The gates swung wide ; and we turned 
and lied ; 

And the garrison sallied forth ami ]uir- 
sued, 

With the gray old Kalif at their head. 
And al>ove them tin* banner of Moham- 
med : 

So we snai-ed them all, and the town was 
subdued. 


“ As in at the gate w e rode, behold, 

A tower that is called the Tower of Gold ! 
For there the Kalif had hidden his 
wealth. 

Heaped and hoarded and piled on high, 
Like sacks of wheat in a granary ; 

And thither tlu^ miser crept by stealth 
To feel of the gold that gave him health, 
And to gaze and gloat w'ith his hungry 
eye 

On jewels that gleamed like a glow- 
worm’s .sj)ark, 

Or the e^ es of a panther in the dark. 

“ I said tr) the Kalif : ‘ Thoii ait old. 
Thou hast no neeil of so miudi gold. 

Thou shouhlst not have heaped and hid- 
<ii‘n it here, 

Till the breath of battle was hot and 
near, 

But have sow ii thi ough the land these 
uselt‘ss hoards 

To spring into shining blades of swords, 
And ke(‘]> thine honor sw'eet and clear. 
These grains of gold not grains of 
wh<*at ; 

These bars of silv'er thou eanst not eat ; 
These j<*\v(ds and pearls and precious 
.stones 

Cannot <‘iirc the aches in thy bones. 

Nor kee]) tlie ft et of Death one. hour 
From elimhiiig the stairways of thy 
tower ! ’ 

“ Then into his dungeon 1 locked the 
dro7ie. 

And hdt hiiu to feed tlien' all alone 
111 the honey-cells of his golden hive : 
Never a prayer, nor a erv, nor a groan 
Was heard from those massive walls of 
stoms 

Nor again was the Kalif seen alive ! 

“ When at last we uuloi^ked the door, 
We found him dead upon the floor ; 

I'he rings luul ilropped from his withered 
hands. 

His teeth were like bones in the desert 
sands : 

! Still olutehing his treasure he had died ; 
And as he lay there, he appeared 
A statue of gold with a silv(>r beard. 

His arms outstretched as if erucified.” 

This is the story, strange ami true, 

That the great captain Alau 
Told to his brother the Tartar Ehao, 
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When he rode that day into KamhiUi 
By the road that leadetli to Ispahan. 


INTERLUDE. 

I Tuoronr befoni your tale began ” 

The Student inuriinired, **Wv' shoiibl 
liave 

Some legend written l>y Judah Rav 
i)i ids Geniara of llai»ylon ; 

Or something rruiii tin* Oulistan, — 

The tale of the Ca/a’ <»f Hainadan, 

Or of that King ot* Khoiasaii 
Wlio saw in drt*ams tin* eyes of one 
That liad a humlred years l»een dead 
.Still moving restless in his liead» 
Undimmed, and gleaming with the lust 
Ot [)ower, though all the rest was dust. 

“ Hut lo ! your glitteri?ig earuvau 
tin tlu‘ road that leadeth to Ispahan 
IJatlii led ns larther to tlie East 
Into tlie regions of Cathay. 

Spite of your Kalifand Ids g»>ld, 

Pleasiint has be<*ij the tale you told. 

And full of color ; tliat at least 
No om* will <[uestion oi gainsay. 

And yet on sm h a dismal day 
We ne*ed a merrier tale to clear 
The (lark and heavy atmosphere. 

.So lisl(‘n, Ijordlings, while I tell. 
Without a ]*rerae»‘, what b.t'ell 
A siinph^ cobbler, in th*‘ year — 

X<» matter ; it was long ago ; 

And that is all W(; need to know.” 


THE STUDENT’S TALE. 

Tiir. eonBLKii OK n.\(;KNAr. 

I Tuusr that somewhei-e and sinnehow 
You all have heard of Ilagenan, 

A (jiuiet, ([uaint, and ancient town 
Among the green AlsaiLan hills, 

.V place of V'alhrys, streams, and mills, 
Wli(?r<* Barbarossa’s <raslle, brown 
With rust of centuries, .still looks down 
On the broad, drow.sy land below, — 

On shadowy fore.st.s tilled with game. 
And the blue river winding slow 
Through meadows, where the hedges 
.grow 

That give this little town its name. 

It happened in the good old tirne.s. 
While yet the Master-singers filled 


The noisy workshop and the guild 
With various melodies and rhymes, 

That here in Hagenau theiv- dwelt 
A eobhler-, - one wln> loved debate, 
.Vnd, arguing fiv>m a postulate, 

VV'ould .sa\ what ollteis olily felt ; 

A man of fonvust aird of thrift. 

And of a >iir-ewd and cai-tiiil nrind 
In tlii.s worhl’s ])usim‘s.s, but inelinevl 
' Somewinit to let the rre.vt world drift. 

! 

I Hans Sachs witli vast thdight he read, 

; .\nd Regenbogen’s liiyines of love, 

Eoi- their po(*tie fame Irarl spread 
Ev< i» to tlie town of Ilagenan ; 

And some Quick Melody of the Plough, 
<)r Double llui'moliN' i>f the D(»ve, 

Was always running in bis lu'ad, 

II<‘ kept, rnoii'over, i:t liis side. 

Among his leatlrers and Iris t(«ds, 
IJeynartl the Eo.\, th(* Shi]) of Fools, 

Or Eulrm.spiegel, oj>en wide ; 

With these he uas inueli edilied : 

II(' thought tlrein wiser thmr the Schools, 

iris good wife, full of godly feai', 

Liked not these worldly tliemes to hear; 
i’he Psaltei' was Inn* book of songs ; 

Th(‘ fuily miisie, l,o her ear 
Was that which to tin* Chui'ch beloug.s. 
When tin* loud choir on Sunday <;hantod, 
Ami the two arrgi ls carved in wood. 
That by lh<‘ wiinly organ stood, 

Blew on their tninipets loud and clear. 
And all llo* eelnx'S, far and in*ar, 
(fiblMTcd as if tin* l•hu^eb were haunted. 
<bitsi(h* his door*, one aft (‘moon, 

This humble votary of the muse 
S.'it in the irarrow strij) of shade 
P»V a projectitrg i-oi iiiet* nrrnh*. 

Mending the Brrrgrnnaster’.s tihoeSt 
And singing a familiar tune : — - 

“ t>ni' ingi*<*ss into tin* world 
Was naked and bare ; 

Our progress through the world 
Is trorrble aird care : 

Dur egivss fi'onr tlr^f world 

Will Ik^ nobody knows where ? 

But if we do well her e 
We .sliall do well tlnu’c ; 

An<l I eonld tell you no more, 

Shouhl I ])n*ach a whole year ! 

Thus sang the cobbl(*r at Ids work ; 

Ami with his gestures marked the 
time 
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Closing together with a jerk 
Of his waxed thread the stitch and 
rhyme. 

Meanwliilc his (juiet little dame 
Was leaning o’er the window-sill, 

Eager, excited, but mouse-still. 

Gazing impatiently to see 

What the guiat throng folk might be 

That onwaril in procession came, 

Along the unfriMpicnted street, 

With horns that hlcAV, and drums that 
beat, 

And banners Hying, and the llame 
Of tapers, and, at times, the swei^t 
Voices of nuns ; and as they sung 
Suddenly all the church- bells rang. 

In a gay coach, al>ove tin; crow<l. 

There sat a monk in ample hood. 

Who with his right hand ludd aloft 
A red and ]u)nd(-*rouH cross of wood, 

’’I'o which at times In^ meekly b<»wed. 

In front three horsemen rode, and oft. 
With voice and air importunate, 

A boisterous h(‘rald cried ahmd ; 

“The grace of God is at your gate ! ” 

So onward to the church they passed. 

The cobbler slowly turned his last. 

And, wagging his sagacious liciid. 

Unto his kneeling housewife sai<l ; 
“’Tis the monk Tetzel. I have heard 
The. e.awings of that n'vereml bird. 

Don’t let him cheat you of your gohl ; 
Indulgetiee is not la)Ught ami sold.” 

The chundi of Uageiiau, that night. 

Was full of peo]>le, full of light ; 

An odor of incj-nse lilled the air. 

The ))riest intoiuMl, the organ groaned 
Its inarticulate d<*spair ; 

The candle.s on the altar blazed. 

And full ill front of it upraised 
The red cross stotnl against the glare. 
Below, upon the altar-rail 
Indulgences were .set to sale. 

Like ballads at a eountrv fair. 

A heavy strong-box, iron-bound 
And carved with many a (quaint device, 
Reeeiveil, with a melodious sound. 

The coin that ]uircha.sed rara<Use. 

Then from the pulpit overhead, 

Tetzel the monk, with fiery glow. 
Thundered mwii the crowd Ixdow, 

** Good people all, draw near ! ” he 
said ; 


“ Purchase these letters^ signed and 

sealed, 

By which all sins, though unrevealed 
And unrejiented, are forgiven ! 

Count but the gain, count not the loss 
Your gold and silver are but dross, 

And yet they pave the way to heaven. 

I hear your mothers and your sires 
Cry from their luirgatorial fires, 

And will ye not their ransom pay ? 

0 senseless people ! when the gate 
Of heaven is open, will ye w'ait ? 

Will ye not enter in to-day ? 

To-morrow' it w’ill be too late i; 

1 shall be gone upon my way; 

Make baste ! bring money while ye may ! ” 

The women shuddeied, and turned 
pale ; 

Allureii by hoj)e or driven by fear, 

With many a sob and many a tear, 

All crowded to the altar-rail. 

Pieces of silver and of gold 
Into the tinkling strong-box fell 
Lik<* pebbles dro])i)ed into a well ; 

Ami soon tin* ballads wen* all sold. 

The eobbl(‘i’.s wife among the rest 
Sli])]>ed into the capacious che.st 
A golden lloiin ; then withdrew, 

Hiding the pajjcr in her breast ; 

And homeward through tin* darkness 
went 

Uomforted, (juieted, content ; 

She did not walk, she rather tlew, 

A dove that .settU*s to her nest, 

VV’hen some a]>palling V)ird of prey 
That seared her has been driven awa}'. 

The days went by, the monk was gone. 
The .summer passed, the winter came ; 
Though .seasons changed, yet still the 
.same 

The daily round of life went on ; 

The daily rouiul of lumsehold care, 

Tlie narrow life of toil and prayer. 

But in her heart the cobbler’s dame 
Had now a tretisure beyond price, 

A secret joy without a name, 

The certainty of Paradise. 

Alas, alas ! Dust unto dust ! 

Be fort* the winter wore, away. 

Her body in the churchyard lay. 

Her patient soul was with the Just ! 
After her death, among the things 
That even the poor preseiwe with 
care, — 

Some little trinkets and cheap rings, 
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A locket with her mother’s hair, 

Her wedding gown, the faded flowers 
She wore upon her wedding day, — 
Among these memories of past hours. 
That so inueh of the heart reveal, 
Carefully kept and put away, 

The Letter of Indulgence lay 
Folded, with signature and seal. 

Meanwhile the Priest, aggrieved and 
pained, 

Waited and wondered that no word 
Of mass or requiem he heard. 

As by the Holy Church ordained : 

Then to the Magistrate complained, 

Tlmt as this woman had been dead 
A week or more, and no mass said. 

It was rank heresy, or at leiist 
Co7itempt of Chureli ; thus said the 
Pn<ist ; 

And straight the cobbler was arraigned. 

He came, couihling in his cause. 

But rather doubtful of the laws. 

The Justice from his elbow-chair 
Gave him a look that seennsd to say : 
**Thou standest before a Magistrate, 
Therefore do not prevaricate !” 

Then asked him in a business way. 
Kindly but cold ; “Is thy wife dead?” 
Tlie cobbhir meekly bowed his head ; 
“She is,” came struggling from his 
throat 

Scarce audibly. Tlie Justice wrote 
Tlie w'ords down in a book, and then 
('on tinned, as he raised his pen : 

“ She is; and hath a mass been said 
For the salvation of her soul ? 

Come, speak the truth ! confess the 
whole ! " 

The cobbler without jiause replied : 

“ Of mass or prayer there was no need ; 
For at the moment wlieii she died 
Her soul was with the gloritied ! ” 

And from his pocket with all speed 
He drew the priestly title-deed. 

And prayed the Justice he would rea<l. 

The Justice read, amused, amazed ; 

And as he rea<l his mirth increased ; 

At times his shaggy brows he raised. 
Now wondering at the cobbler gazed, 
Now archly at the angry Priest. 

“ From all excesses, sins, and crimes 
Thou hast committed in past times 
Thee I absolve ! And furthermore, 
Purified from all earthly taints, 


To the commu*- ion of the Samts 
And to the sacraments restoi*e ! 

All stains of weakness, and all trace 
Of shame and censure 1 efface ; 

Remit the pains thou sliouldst endure, 
And make thee innocent and pure. 

So that in dying, xmto tliee 
The gates of heaven shall open be I 
Though long thou livest, yet this grace 
Until tlie niomeiit of thy death 
Unchangeable continueth ! ” 

Then said he to the Priest : “ 1 find 
This document is duly signed 
Brother John Tetzel, his own hand. 

At all tiibiiuals in the laud 
III evidence it may be used ; 

Therefore acquitted is the aetcused. ” 
Then to the cobbler turned : “My 
friend, 

Pra 3 ' tell me, didst thou ever read 
Reynard the Fox?” — “O yes, 
deed!”-- 

“ 1 thought so. Don’t forget the end.” 


INTERLUDE. 

“ WjiA i’ was the end ? I am ashamed 
Not to remember Reynard’s fate ; 

I have, not n'.ad the book of late ; 

WavS he not hanged ? ” the Poet said. 
The Stud<*iit gravely shook his head. 
Ami answered ; “ You exaggerate. 
There was a tournament proclaimed. 

And Reynard fought with Isegrira 
Tlie Wolf, and having varniuished him, 
Ko.se to high lionor in the State, 

And Keeper of the Seals was named ! *’ 

At this the gay Sicilian laughed : 

“ Fight fire with fire, and craft with 
craft ; 

Successful cuiiniug seems to be 
The moral of your tale,” said he. 

“ Mine had a better, and the Jew’s 
Ha<l none at all, that I could see ; 

His aim was only to amuse.” 

Meanwhile from out its ebon case 
His violin the Minstrel drew. 

And having tune<l its strings anew. 

Now held it close in his embrace, 

And poi.sing in his outstretched hand 
The bow, like a magician’s wand, 

He paused, and said, with beaming face: 
“ Last night my story was too long ; 
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To-day I give yo« but a song, 

An old tradition of the North ; 

But first, to put you in the mood, 

I will a little while prelude, 

And from this instrument draw forth 
Something by way of overture.” 

He played ; at first the tones were juire 
And tender as a summer night. 

The full moon climbing to lier Inuglit, 
The sob and ripi»le ol' tlie seas. 

The dapping of an idle sail ; 

And then by sudden and sharp degrees 
The multiplied, wild harmonies 
Freshened and \>urst into a gale ; 

A tempest howling through the dark, 

A crash as of some shipwrecked bark, 

A loud and melancholy wail. 

Such was the prelude to the tahi 
Told by the Minstrel ; and at times 
He paused amid its vaj yiiig rhymes. 
And at each jiause again broke in 
The musie. of Ida violin, 

With tones of sw<^etnes.s or of fear. 
Movements of trouble or of caliu. 
Creating their own atmosph(‘re ; 

As sitting in a church we hear 
Between tlie v«*rso8 of the ]>s!ilm 
The organ ]>laying soft and clear. 

Or thundering on the startled ear. 


THE MUSICIAN’S TALE. 

THE BALLAD OF CAKMILIIAN. 


At Stralsund, hy the Baltic Sea, 

Within the sandy bar. 

At sunset <if a suTiimcr’s day. 

Ready for s<>a, at am-bor lay 
The good ship Vald<*inar. 

The sunl>eain.s danced upoTi the waves. 
And play<*d along her side ; 

And through the cabin windows 
stn‘amed 

In ripples of golden light, that seemed 
The ripple of the tide. 

There sat the caydain with his friends, 
Old skippers brown and hale, 

Who smoked and grumliled o’er their 
prog, 

And talked of ieelnu’g and of fog. 

Of calm and storm and gale. 


And one was spinning a sailor's yarn 

About Klabotermau, 

The Kobold of the sea ; a spright 
Invisible to nioi-tal sight, 

Who o’er the rigging ran. 

Soinetirne.s he hammered in the hold, 
Sometimes upon the mast, 

Soinetiincs abeam, sometimes abaft, 

Ur at the bows lui sang and laughed, 
And made all tight and fast. 

lb‘ b<*lp<‘d the sailors at their work, 

And toiled with jovial din 
lf<‘ helpe<l them h(nst ami reef the sails, 
lie helped them stow the casks and 
bales. 

And heave the am^hor in. 

But woe unto tlie lazy louts, 

The idlers of tlie crew ; 

Them to torment v'as his delight, 

And worry them by day and night. 

And iiincli them black and blue. 

.Ami Woe to him whose mortal eyes 
Klalioterman ludiold. 

It is a ceitain sign of death ! — 

The eabin-boy here held Ids breath. 

He felt his blood run cold. 


]i. 

Thp: jolly .skipjier paused awhile, 

Ami then again liegaii ; 

“There is a Sp(*etre Shijs” (pioth he, 

“ A .shi]> of the D«*ad that sails the sea. 
And is ealled the Curmilliaii, 

“ A ghostly sliij>, with a ghostly crew, 
In tempests she appears ; 

And b(‘fore the gab*, or ngaimst the gale, 
She -sails without a rag of sail, 

AVithout a helmsman steers. 

“ She haunts the Atlantic north and 
south. 

But mostly the mid-sea, 

AVherc three great rocks rise bleak and 
bare 

lake furnnee-chimneys in the air. 

And are called the Chimneys Three. 

“ And ill lietide the luckless ship 
Tlnxt meets the Camiilhan ; 
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Over her decks the seas will leap, 

She must go down into the det^p, 

And perish mouse and man.” 

The captain of the Valdemar 

Laughed loud with merry heart. 

'* 1 should like to see tliis ship,” said 
he ; 

“ I should like to find these C^himneys 
Three, 

That are marked down in the chart. 

“ 1 h«ave sidh*d right over the spot,” he 
said, 

“ With a good still' hreezo hehind. 
When the sen was bine, and the sky was 
clear, — 

You can follow my eoi.rse hy the.se ])in- 
holes here, - - 

And nev(*r a ro<ik could find.” 

And then he swore a, dieadful oath. 

He »wore hy tlie Kingdoms Three, 
'rhat, shouM he. meet tlie (\mnilhan, 

Ih* would run lierdown, although he run 
Light into Kternity ! 

All this, while passing t(' and fro. 

The <'ahin-hoy liad Jjeard ; 

He lingered at the <loor to hear, 

And draiik in all with greedy ear. 

And i»omh red every woid. 

He was a simple eoiintrv hul, 

Ihit of a roving iniml. 

“(>, it must lie like heaven,” thought 
he, 

Tlio.se far-oir foreign lands to se«‘, 

And fortuTK' sM‘k and fiml ! 

But in the fo’castle, wla-n he heard 
The mariners blaspheme. 

He thought of honn*, he tlioughi (»f Hod, 
And his moth(*r under tie* (hnrehyard 
sod, 

Ami wished it were a dre-arn. 

One fri<*nd on board that ship had he. ; 

’T was the Klabotemian, 

Who s.aw tlie Bible in Ins chest. 

And made a sign upon his lirejist. 

All evil things to ban. 


ni. 

The cahin windows liave grown blank 
As oyelialls of the dead ; 


No more the glancing sunbeams burn 
On the gilt letters of tlie stem, 

But on the figure-head ; 

On Valdemar Victorious, 

AVlio looketh with disdaifi 
To see liis image in the title 
Disniemberetl tloat from side to side. 

And reunite again. 

“ It is llm wind,” tht»se skippers said, 
“That swings the vessel so ; 

It is the wind ; it freshens fast, 

’T is time to suy larewell at last, 

'Tis time for us to g<». ” 

They shook the eaptiiiii by the hand, 
“(Joodlnck ! goodhick !” they cried ; 
Kach face was like tin- Slotting sun, 

As, hroad and hmI, they hy one 
Went o'er the vessel’s side. 

The sun went down, tie* full moon rose, 
Severn* o’er field UJid Hood ; 

Ami all tin* winding creeks and bays 
.\ml broad sea-meadows seeiiUMl ablaze, 
The sky was r’ed as blood. 

Tin* soulhvve.st wind Idew fresh and fair. 
As lair as wind eonld be ; 

Bound for t)d<*ssa., (/ei‘ tlie bar, 

With all sail set, tin*. Vald<*mar 
Went proudly out to st'a. 

The lovely moon elimbs n]> the sky 
As one wlio walks in dreams ; 

A tower of niarbh*. in ln*r light, 

A wall of lilaek, a wall of white. 

Tin* stately ves.sel s<*cnis. 

Low down n]ion the sandy coast 
! Tin* lights begin to burn ; 
j And now, uplifted liigh in air, 

Tln‘y kindle with a fiercer glare. 

And now drr>y< far astern. 

The dawn a}»]>ears, the land is gone, 

The sea is all around ; 

Then on each liand low hills of sand 
Knierge and form anotljer land ; 

She steereth tlirongh tin* Sound. 

Through Kattegat and Skager-rack 
She flitteth like .a ghost ; 

By day and night, hy night and day, 
She iMnimlfi, she flies ujwn her way 
Along the English coast. 
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Caro Finisterre is drawing near. 

Cape Finisterre is past ; 

Into the open ocean stream 
She floats, the vision of a dream 
Too beautiful to last. 

Suns rise and set, and rise, and yet 
There is no land in sight ; 

The liquid planets overhead 
Burn brighter now the moon is dead. 
And longer stays the night. 


IV. 

And now along the horizon’s edge 
Mountains of cloud uprose. 

Black as with forests underneath. 

Above their sharp and jagged teeth 
Were white as drifted snows. 

Unseen behind them sank the sun. 

But flushed each snowy peak 
A little while with rosy light 
That faded slowly from the sight 
As blushes from the check. 

Black grew the .sky, — all black, all 
black ; 

The clouds were cverywhen* ; 

There was a feeling of .siispen.se 
In nature, a my.sterious aen.se 
Of terror in tlie air. 

And all on board t he Vnblcmar 
Was still as still eouhl be ; 

Save when the dismal .shi[>-bell tolled. 
As ever and anon .she rolled, 

And lurched into the .sea. 

The captain up and down the deck 
Went striding to and fn) ; 

Now watchetl the compass at the wheel. 
Now lifted u]) his hand to feel 

Which way the wiiul might blow. 

And now he looked up at the sails. 

And now upon the deep ; 

In every fibre of his frame 
He felt the storm before it came, 

He had no thought of sleep. 

Eight bells ! and suddenlj' abaft. 

With a great rush of rain. 

Making the ocean white with spume. 

In darkness like the day of doom. 

On came the hurricane. 


The lightning flashed from cloud tc 
cloud, 

And rent the sky in two ; 

A jagged flame, a single jet 
Of \mite fire, like a bayonet, 

That pierced the eyeballs through. 

Then all around was dark again. 

And blacker than before ; 

But in that single flash of light 
He had beheld a fearful sight, 

And thought of the oath he sw^ore. 

For right ahead lay the Ship of the Dead, 
The ghostly Carrnilhan I 
Her masts were strii>ped, her yards were 
bare, 

And on her bowsprit, poised in air, 

Sat the Klaboterman. 

Her crew of ghosts was all on deck 
Or clambering up the shrouds ; 

The boats waiu’s whistle, the captain’s 
hail, 

Were like tlie pijnng of the gale. 

And thunder in the clouds. 

And close behind the Carrnilhan 
There rose u]> from the sea. 

As from a foundered ship of stone, 

Three bare and sj)lintered ma.sts alone : 
They were tlie Chimneys Three. 

And onward dashed the Valdemar 
And leaped into the dark ; 

A denser mist, a colder blast, 

A little shudder, and she had passed 
Right through the Phantom Bark. 

She cleft in twain the shadowy hulk, 
But cleft it unaware ; 

As when, careering to her nest, 

The sea-gull severs with her breast 
The uiiresisting air. 

Again the lightning flashed ; again 
They saw the Carrnilhan, 

Whole as before in hull and spar ; 

But now on loard of the Valcleiimr 
Stood the Klaboterman. 

And they all knew their doom w^as sealed ; 

They knew that death was near ; 
Some prayed who never prayed before. 
And some they w’ept, and some they 
swore. 

And some were mute with fear. 
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Then suddenly there came a shock, 

And louder than wind or sea 
A cry burst from the crew on deck. 

As she dashed and crashed, a hopeless 
wreck. 

Upon the Chimneys Three. 

The storm and night were passed, the 
light 

To streak the east began ; 

The cabin-boy, picked up at s<*a, 
Survived the wreck, and only he, 

To tell of the Cannilhan. 


INTEULITDE. 

WilEX the long inurimir of applause 
That greeteii the Musician’s lay 
Had slowly buzz(‘d itself away. 

And the long talk of Spectn^ Ships 
That followed died upon their lips 
And came unto a natural pause, 

“ These tales you tell are one and all 
Of the Old World,” the IVet said, 

“ Flowers gathered from a crumbling 
wall, 

D<‘ad leaves that rustle as tiioy fall ; 
lx‘t nu? present you in their stead 
Something of our New England earth, 

A tale which, tlioagh of no great worth. 
Has still this merit, tliat it yiehls 
A certain freshness of the fields, 

A sweetness as of home-made bread.” 

The Student answered : “ He discreet ; 
For if the flour be fresh and sound, 

.\nd if the bread be light and sweet, 
Wlio carcth in what mill ’t was ground. 
Or of what oven felt the heat. 

Unless, as old Cervantes sai<l, 

S''ou are looking after l>etter bread 
Than any that is made of wheat ? 

You know that iieople nowad{i3^8 
To what is old give little praise ; 

All must be new in prose and verse : 
They want hot bread, or something 
worse. 

Fresh every morning, and lialf baked ; 
The wholesome bread of yesterday. 

Too stale for them, is thrown away. 

Nor is their thirst with water slaked. 

As oft we see the sky in May 
Threaten to rain, and yet not rain, 

'Che Poet’s face, before so gay, 


Wa.s clouded with a look of pain, 
Hut suddenly brightened up aguiti ; 
And without further let or stay 
He told Ills tale of yesterday. 


THE POET’S TALE. 

LADY W'ENTWOUTH. 

One hundred yc'ai-s ago, and somethiui: 
mure. 

In Queen Street, Portsmouth, at her tav- 
ern door. 

Neat as a pin, and blooming as a rose, 
Stood Mistress Stavers in her fujlndows, 
Just as her cuckoo-clock was stiiking 
nine. 

Alx)ve her head, vespleiideut on the sign, 
The portrait of the Earl of Halifax, 

In scarlet coat and ])eriwig of flax, 
Surveyed at leisure all her varied cliamis. 
Her cap, her bodice, her white folded 
anus, 

And half resolved, though he was pist 
his prime., 

.VikI rather damaged by the lapse of time, 
To fall down at her feet, and to declatv 
The pa.ssion that lia<l driven him to 
tlespair. 

For from his lofty^ station ho had seen 
Stavers, Jior liushaiid, dressed in bottle- 
green. 

Drive his new Flying Stage-coach, four 
in littiid, 

Down the long lane, and out into the 
land, 

And knew that ht*. was far upon the way 
To l2)s\vich and to Hoston on the Hay J 

Just then the meditations of the ICarl 
Were inteiTupted by a little girl, 
Barefooted, nigged, with neglected hair, 
Eyes full of laughter, neek and shoulders 
hare, 

A thin slip of a girl, like a new moon. 
Sure to be rounded into beauty soon, 

A creature men would worshin and adore, 
Though now in mean hahilinieiits she 
bore 

A pail of water, dripping, through the 
street, 

And bathing, as she went, her naked 
feet. 

It was a pretty picture, full of gt^e, — 
The slender form, the delicate, thin face ; 
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The swaying motion, as she hurried by ; 
The shining feet, the laughter in her eye, 
That o’er her fa<',e in ripi)les gleamed and 
glanced, 

As in her pail the shfftiiig sunlieain 
danced : 

And with nncominon fe<diugs of delight 
The Earl of Halifax beheld the sight. 

Not so Dame Stavers, for he heard her 
say 

These words, or thought he did, as plain 
as day : 

O Martha Hilton ! Fie ! how ilare you 
go 

About the town half dressed, and looking 
so ! ” 

At which the gypsy laughed, and straight 
replied : 

“ No matter how 1 look ; 1 yet sliall vide 
In my own «‘hariot, ma’am.” And on 
the child 

The Earl of Halil ax benignly smiled, 

As with her heavy burden she passecl on. 
Looked back, then turned the exirner, 
and was gone. 

What next, upon that memorable day. 
Arrested his att<uition was a gay 
And brilliant ecpiipage, that llaslied and 
spill), 

The silver harne.ss glittering in the .sun, 
Outriders with red jackets, lithe and 
lank. 

Pounding the saddles us they r(»se and 
sunk, 

While all alone within the chariot sat 
A portly person with thiee-eornered hat, 
A crinrson velv<*t coat, head higli in air. 
Gold-headed eaiic, and nicely powdered 
hair. 

And diamond biurkles sparkling at his 
knees, 

Dignitieil, stately, tloihl, much at ease. 
Onward tlie pagiunt swe]>t, and as it 
pa.s.sed. 

Fair Mistre.ss Stavers eonrtesied low and. 
fast ; 

For this was Governor Wentworth, driv- 
ing down 

To Little Hat bor, just beyond the town, 
Wherti his (L’<*at Homso stood looking 
out to .sea, 

A goodly place, wlien* it was good to l>e. 

It was a plea.sjuit mansion, an abode 
Near and yet hidden from the gi-eat high- 
road. 


Sequestered among trees, a noble pile, 

Earoniail and colonial in its style ; 

Gables and dormer-windows everywhere. 

And stacks of chimneys rising high ii, 
air, — 

Pumhean pipes, on which all winds that 
blew 

Malle iiiournful music the whole winter 
through. 

Witliin, unwonted splendors met the 
eye, 

Panels, and floors of oak, and tapes- 
try ; 

t.’arved chimney-pieces, wdiere on brazen 
dogs 1 

Revelled ami roared the Chmtrnas fires 
of logs ; 

Doors oj)ening into darkness unawares, 

Mysterious passage.s, and flights of 
.stairs ; 

And on the walls, in heavy gilded 
frames, 

The ane.e.stral Wimtworths with Old- 
Scripture names. 

Such was the man.sion where the great 
man dwelt, 

A wi(h)wer and childless ; and he 
felt 

The loneliness, the uneongenial gloom. 

That like a presence haunted every 
room ; 

For though not given to weaknes.s, he 
could bad 

The pain of wounds, that aclie because 
they heal. 

The years rame and tlie years w^ent, — 
seven in all, 

And passed in cloud and sunshine o’er 
thr Hall ; 

The dawns their splendor through its 
eliambers shed, 

The siin.sets Hushed its western window’s 
reil ; 

The snow w’as on its i^oofs, the w’ind, the 
i*ain ; 

Its woodlands were in leaf and hare 
again ; 

Moons waxed and waned, the lilacs 
bloomed and died, 

111 the broad river eblied and flow’ed the 
tide, 

Ships went to sea, and ships came home 
from sea. 

And the slow years sailed by and ceased 
to be. 
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And all these years had Martha Hilton 
served 

In tlie Great House, not wholly unob- 
served : 

By da 3 r, by night, the silver crescent 
grew. 

Though hidden by clouds, her light 
still shining through ; 

A maid of all woi-k, whether ^.•oarse or 
tiiK*, 

A servant wlio inaile s(‘i viee seem divine ! 

Through her eacli room was lair to look 
upon ; 

The mirrors glistened, and the brass(*s 
shone, 

The very knocker on the outer door. 

If she but passed, was luighter than be- 
fore. 

And now the eeastdess turning of the 
mill 

Of Time*, that never for an hour stands 
still, 

Orouiid out the Governor’s sixtieth 
birtlnlay, 

And jjowdereci his brown hair with sil- 
vtu’-giay. 

The robin, the forerunner of tlie sjiring. 

The bluebird with his jocund carcdling, 

The restless swallows building in the 
eav'es. 

The golden hnl tercuj»s, the grass, the 
leav(‘s, 

The lihu'S tossing in the winds «jf May, 

All welcomed this maji'stic, holiday' ! 

lie gave a splendid ljainpi<*t, served on 
plat<*. 

Such as iH'cjiine the (lovernor of the 
St;it(', 

Who iepresente<l England and the King, 

And was magiiificent in everything. 

He had invited all his frhuids and 
jieei’s, — 

The Pepperels, tlie Laiigdons, and the 
Linars, 

The Sparhawks, the Penhallows, arnl the 
rest ; 

For why rep<‘at the name of every 
guest ? 

But I must mention one, in bands ami 
gown. 

The rector there, the Rc^vereiid Arthur 
Brown 

Of the Established Church ; wuth smil- 
ing face 

He sat b^de the Governor and said 

gnwe; 


And then the feast went on, as others do, 
But ended as none other I e’er knew. 

When they hatl drunk the King, with 
iiumy a cheer, 

The Governor whispiuvil in a servant’s 

r. 

Who disappeared, and pri'seiitly thei*e 
stood 

Within the loom, in perfect womanhood, 
A iimiden, nualest and yet self- jiossiiSiMHl, 
Vonthfnl and heantifiil, and simply 
dressed. 

Can this he Martha Hilton 1 It must 
be ! 

Yes, Martha Hilton, and no other she 1 
Dowei«‘d with the beauty of her twenty 
years, 

How ladylike, how queenlike she ap- 

f >(*ars ; 

e, thin creseiuit of the da^'s gone 
I ‘ by 

! Is Dian now in all her majesty ! 

Vet scarce, a guest p(*rceived that she 
was tlicre, 

Until the (Jovenior, rising from his 
chair, 

Played .sligljtly with his ruffli-s, then 
looked down, 

And said unto the Ih"(T(*nd Arthur 
Brown : 

“ This is my birthday’ : it shall likewise 
be. 

My W’eddiiig-day'^ ; and you shall marry 
ni»* ! ” 

The listening giie.sts were greatly my^sti- 
fied, 

Xonc more so than the rector, who re- 
}die«I : 

“ Marry you ? Yes, that were a pleas- 
ant task. 

Your Excellency ; but to whom t I 
ask.” 

The (Jovemor answered : “To this lady 
here ” ; 

And lieckoned Martlia Hilton to draw 
near. 

She came and stood, all blushes, at his 
side. 

The rector jiau.se.il. The impatient Gov- 
ernor cried : 

“ This is the lady ; do you he.sitate ? 
Then 1 command you as Chief Magis- 
trate.” 

The rectf^r read the service loud and 

dear : 
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“ Dearly beloved, we are gathered here,” 
And so on to the end. At his command 
Oil the fourth linger of her fair left hand 
The Governor placed the ring ; and that 
was all : 

Martha was Lady Wentworth of the 
Hall ! 


INTERLUDE. 

Well pleased the audience heard the 
tale. 

The Theologian said : “ Indeed, 

To praise you there is litlh; need ; 

One almost hears the farmer's Hail 
Thresh out your wheat, nor doe.s there fail 
A certain freshness, as you said, 

And sweetne.ss as of home-made bread. 
But not less sweet and not less fresh 
Are many legends that 1 know. 

Writ by the monk.s of long-ago, 

Who loved to mortify the lle.sh, 

So that the soul might purer grow. 

And rise to a diviner .state ; 

And one of these — perhaps of all 
Most beautiful — I now recall, 

And with permission will narrate ; 
Hojnng thereby to make amends 
For that grim tragedy of mine, 

As strong and black as Spanish wine, 

I told la.st night, and wish almost 
It had remaineid untold, niy friends ; 

For Tonjueinada’s awful gho.st 
Came to me in the iln'atns I dreamed. 
And in the darkness glared and gleamed 
Like a great lighthouse on the coast.” 

The Student laughing said ; Far more 
Like, to .some dismal lire of bale 
Flaring portentous on a hill ; 

Or torches lighted on a .shore 
By wreckers in a midnight gale. 

No matter ; be it as you will, 

Only go forward witli your tale.” 


THE THEOLOGIAN’S TALE. 

THE LEGEND BEAUTIFUL. 

” Hadst thou stayed, I must have 
fled ! ” 

That is what the 'Vision said. 

In his chamlier all alone, 

K.iieeling on the floor of stone. 


Prayed the Monk in deep contrition 
For his sins of indecision, 

Prayed for greater self-denial 
In temptation and in trial ; 

It was noonday by the dial, 

And the Monk was all alone. 

Suddenly, as if it lightened, 

An unwonted splendor brightened 
All within him and without him 
In that narrow cell of .stone ; 

And he saw the Blessed Vision 
Of our Lord, with light Elysian 
Like a vesture wrapped about him. 

Like a garment round him thi-owu. 

Not as crucified and slain, 

Not in agonies of pain, 

Not with bleeding hands and feet, 

Did the Monk his Master .see ; 

But as in the village street. 

In the house or harvest-held. 

Halt and lanw and blind he healed. 
When he walked in Galilee. 

In an attitude imploring. 

Hands ujion his bosom crossed. 
Wondering, worshipping, adoring, 

Knelt the Monk in rapture lost. 

Lord, he thought, in heaven that reign- 
est. 

Who am I, that thus thou deignest 
To reveal thy.self to me ? 

Who am I, that from the centre 
Of thy glorj’- thou shouldst enter 
This })oor cell, my guest to be ? 

Then amid his exaltation, 

Loud the convent bell appalling. 

From its belfry calling, calling, 

Rang through court and corridor 
With persistent iteration 
He had never heard before. 

It was now the appointed hour 
1 When alike in shine or shower, 

I Winter’s cold or summer’s heat. 

To the convent portals came 
All the blind and halt and lame. 

All the beggars of the street. 

For their daily dole of food 
Dealt them by the brotherhood ; 

And their almoner was he 
Who upon his bended knee. 

Rapt in silent ecstasy 
Of divinest self-surrender. 

Saw the Vision and the Splendor. 
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Deep distress and hesitation 
Mingled with his adoration ; 

Should he go, or should he stay ? 
Should he leave the poor to wait 
Hungry at the convent gate. 

Till the Vision passed away ? 

Should he slight his radiant guest. 
Slight this visitant celestial, 

For a crowd of nigged, bestial 
Beggars at the convent gate ? 

Would the Vision there rcniain ? 
Would the Vision come again ? 

Then a voice within his breast 
Whispered, audible and clear 
As if to the outward car : 

“ Do thy duty ; that is best ; 

Leave unto thy Lord the rest ! ” 

Straightway to his fe<it he siarteti, 

And with longing look intent 
On the Bh'sse.d Vision bent. 

Slowly from liis cell departed, 

Slowly on his erniiid went. 

At tlie gate the poor wen? waiting, 
Lo(»king through the iron grating. 
With that terror in the eye 
That is only seen in those 
Who uTnid their wants and woes 
Hear the sou ml of doors that close, 

And of feet that j)ass them by ; 

Grown familiar with disfavor, 

Gniwn familiar with tlu? savor 
or the bread by which men <lie ! 

But to-day, they knew not wliy. 

Like the gate of Paradise 
SeiMiied the convent gale to nse. 

Like a sacrament divine 

Seemed to them the bread and wine. 

In his heart tlu? Monk was praying. 
Thinking of the homeless poor. 

What they suffer and endure ; 

What we see not, wliat we see ; 

And the inward voiia? was saying ; 

“ Whatsoever thing thou doest 
To the least of mine and low'cst. 

That thou doest unto me ! *’ 

Unto me ! but bad tlie Vision 
Come to him in l^eggar s clothing. 
Come a mendicant imploring, 

Would he then have knelt adoring. 

Or have listened with derision, 

And have turned away with loathingl 

Thus his conscience put the question. 
Full of troublesome suggestion, 


As at length, with hurried moe. 
Towards his cell ho turned his face. 

And l)eheld the convent bright 
With a supepuitiiral light, 

Like a luminous i;loiid expanding 
Over floor and wall and ceiling. 

Blit lu? paused with awe-struck feeling 
At the threshold of his door, 

For the Vision still was standing 
As lie left it then' before, 

When the convent IhjII appalling, 

From its belfry calling, (ialling, 
Siiininoned him to feed tlu? jioor. 
Through the long hour interviuiing 
It had waited his return, 

Ainl he felt his bosom burn. 
Comprehending all the nieaniiig, 

When the Blessed Vision sai«l, 

“ liailst thou stayed, 1 must have 
fled ! ” 


INTERLUDE. 

All praised the. Legend more, or lcs.s ; 
Some liked the moral, some the verse ; 
Some thought it better, and some worse 
Than other legends of tlie ])ast ; 

Until, with ill-concealed distre.ss 
At all their aivilling, at last 
The Theologian gravely said : 

“ The. Spanish proverb, then, is right ; 
('on.sult your friends on what you do. 
And one will say that it is white. 

And others say tliat it i.s red.” 

And “ Amen ! ” quoth the Sjtanish JeW’. 

Six stories told ! Wc must have 
seven, 

A cluster like the Pleiades, 

And lo ! it happens, as with thc.se. 

That one is missing from our heaven. 
Where i.s the Landlord ? Bring him 
here ; 

Ia*t the Lost Pleiiwl reappear." 

Thus the Sicilian cried, an<l went 
Forthwith to seek his missing star. 

But did not find him in the liar, 

A place that landlords most frequent. 
Nor yet b#*sidc the kitchen fire, 

Nor up the stairs, nor in the hall ; 

It was in vain to ask or call. 

There were no tidings of the Squire. 

So hi? came back with downcast head, 
Exclaiming : ** Well, our bashful boat 
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Hath surely given up the ghost. 

Another proverb says the dead 
Can tell no tales ; and that is true. 

It follows, then, that one of you 
Must toll a story in his stead. 

You must,” he to the Student said, 
“Who know so many of the best. 

And tell them be-tter than the rest.” 

Straight, by these flattering words be- 
guiled. 

The Student, happy as a ehild 
When lie is called a little man, 

Assumed the double task imjiosed, 

And without more* ado unclosed 
His smiling lips, and thus began. 


THE STUDENT’S SECOND TALE. 

THE liAUoN OF ST. CASTINE. 

BaIION' CASTINEofSt. Custiue 
Has left his chateau in th<^ Pyrenees, 
And sailed acro.ss the \vest(U‘n .sea.s. 

When lie went away from his fair demesne 
The birds wei-e building, the woods were 
gi’een ; 

And now the wimls of winter blow 
liound th(5 turrets of the old eluiteau, 
The birds are silent and unseen, 

The leaves lie deatl in the ravine, 

And the Pyrenees are wliite with snow'. 

His father, lonely, old, and gray, 

Sits by the fireside day by daj'. 
Thinking ever (»ne thouglit of care ; 
Through the southern Avindows, narrow 
and tall, 

The sun shines into the ancient hall, 
And makes a glory round his hair. 

The house-dog, streteheil beneath liis 
chair, 

Groans in his 8lee]» as if in pain, 

Then wakes, and yaw'iis, and sleeps 
tigain, 

So silent is it everywhere, — 

So silent you can hear the mouse 
Run and rummage along tin* beams 
Behind the wainscot of th«* Avail ; 

And the old man rouses from his dreams. 
And Avanders restless through the house. 
As if he heard strange voices call. 

His footsteps echo along the floor 
Of a distant passage, and pause awhile ; 
He is standing V>y an open door 
Looking long, Avith a sad, sweet smile. 


Into the room of his absent son. 

There is the bed on which he lay, 

There are the pictures bright and gay, 
Horses and hounds and sun-lit seas ; 
There are his poAvder-flask and gun, 

And his liunting-knives in sha])e of a fan ; 
The chair by tlic window where he sat, 
With the clouded tiger-skin for a mat, 
Looking out on the Pyrenees, 

Looking out on Mount Marboie 
And the Seven Valleys of La\'edan. 

Ah me ! he Iaii us iiAvay and sighs ; 

There is a iui.st before his eyes. 

At night, whatever the weatjlier be, 
Wind or rain or starry heaven, 

.lust as the clock is striking seven. 

Those Avho look from the windoAvs see 
The village Cuiate, with lantern and 
maid, 

('ome through the gateway from the park 
And cross the courtyard damp and 
dark, — 

A ring of light in a ring of shad(\ 

Ami now at the ohl man’s sich* he stands. 
His voice is cheery, his heart expands, 
He gossips ]>leasaijtly, by the blaze 
Of the lire of fagots, about old days, 
And (.'urdinal Mazarin and the Fronde, 
And tlie Curdimir.s ni(.*(;es fair and fond, 
And Avliat they did, and Avhat they said. 
When they heard his Eminence was dead . 

Ami after a pause the old man says. 

His mind still coming back again 
To the one sad thought that haunts his 
brain, 

‘ ‘ Are tliere any tidings from oA'er sea ? 
Ah, why has that Avild boy gone fron\ 
me ? ” 

And the Curate answers, looking down, 
Harmless and docile as a lamb, 

“ Young blood ! young blood ! It must 
so l)e ! ” 

And draAvs from the pocket of his gown 
A handkerchief like an oriflamb. 

And Avipes his spectacles, and they play 
Their little game of lansquenet 
In silence for an hour or so. 

Till the clock at nine strikes loud and 
clear 

I From the village lying asleep beloAv, 
j And across the courtyard, into the dark 
i Of the winding pathA^ay in the park, 

I Curate and. lantern disappear, 

I And darkness reigns in old ch&tean. 
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The ship has come back from over 
sea. 

She has been sigiialleii from below. 

And into the liarbor of Bordeaux 
She sails with her gallant company. 

But among them is nowhere st'.en 
The brave young BaT*on of St. Castine ; 
He hath tarried behind, I ween. 

In the beautiful land of Aeadie f 

And the father paces to find fro 
Through the chambers of the old cliateuu, 
Waiting, waiting t<» Ihmt the hum 
Of wheels on tlie road that runs below. 
Of servants hurrying here and there, 

The voiite in the eoiirty.'irtl, the step on 
the stair. 

Waiting for some one who dotli not 
come ! 

But letters tliere lire, whieh the. ohl man 
reatls 

To the Curate, when he comes at night, 
Word by wor«l, as an acolyte 
HcjK'ats his prayers and tells his beads ; 
Letters full of the rolling sea, 

Full of a young tiian’s joy to be 
Abroad in the woiM, alone and free ; 

Full of adventures and winnierfnl scenes 
Of hunting the deer through forests 
vast 

hi the royal grant of Fierii* «ln Oast ; 

Id* nights in tlii> tents of the Tarratiiies ; 
Of Mado<;awainio the Indian chief, 

And his daughters, glorious as ijiieens, 
And beautiful beyond belief; 

Anti so soft thti tones of tlieir native 
ttuiglle, 

Tire wortis are not spoken, tJit'y are sung ! 

And the (.Pirate listens, anti smiling says; 
“ Ah yes, dear frieinl ! in our young days 
We should have liked to hunt the deer 
All day amid those forest s<;eiies. 

And to sleep in th«i tents of the Tarra- 
tines ; 

But now it i.s better sitting here 
Within four walls, ami without the fear 
Of losing om* hearts to Imliaii queems ; 
For man i.s fire anti worn \ ' i.s tow', 

.And the Somebody comes anil begins to 
blow.” 

Then a gleam of di.strii.st and vague .sur- 
mise 

Shines in the father’s gentle eyes. 

As fire-light on a wndow-pane 
Olimmers and vanishes again ; 

But naught he answers ; he only sighs. 


And for a moment bows his head ; 

Then, as tlieir lUistom is, they play 
Their little game of lansquenet. 

Ami another tlay is with the dead. 

Another day, ami many a day 
And many a week and mouth dejiart, 
When a fatal letter wings its way 
Across the sea, lik»* a binl of prey, 

And strikes and tears the old tiiun’s 
heart. 

Lo ! the young Baron of St. Castine, 
Swift as the wintl is, ami us wild, 

Hits married a ihisky 'J'arratine, 

Hus married l^ladoeawamlo’s child ! 

The letter tlrops from the father's liand ; 
Tlmiigh tlni sinews of liis heart arc 
wrung, 

fit* utters no ciy, ht^ bieathes no prayer, 
No maledie.tion falls from Ids tongue ; 
But his stately figure, erect and grand, 
Bends ami .sinks like a eolnmn of sand 
In the whirlwind of his great liespair. 
Dying, ye.s, dying ! 11 i.s latest breath 

Ci* parley at the tloor f>f ileath 
Is a }>lc.s.sing on his wayward son. 

Ia>wtir ami lower on his breast 
Sinks bis gray liead ; lie i.s at rest ; 

No longtu' be. waits lot' any one. 

For many a year the oltl elulteau 
Lies temmtle.s.s and d(?solate ; 

Hank gra,s.ses in tlie tauirtyard grow’, 
.\lM>ut its galiles caws the crow ; 

Only the porter at the gate; 

Is left to guard it, ami to wait 
Tlie coming of tlie rightful heir ; 

Ni> other life or simml is tliere ; 

N‘) more the Curate comes at night. 

No more is seen the unsteady light, 
Threatliiig the alleys of tlie [lark ; 

The window's of the hall ai'e thirk. 

The eliamlKU'S dreary, eobi,and bare ! 

At length, at last, when the winter is 
inisl. 

And binls are building, and wootls are 
green, 

With Hying skirts is the Curate seen 
Speeding along tlie woodland w’ay. 
Humming gayly, “ No day is so lorij^ 
But it conies at la-st to vesper-song.' 

He stops at the porter’s lodge to say 
That at last the Baron of St. Castine 
Ls corning home with his Indian queen. 
Is coming w ithout a week’s delay ; 
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And all the house must be swept and 
clean, 

And all things set in good array ! 

And the solemn porter shakes his head ; 
And the answer lie makes is ; “ Lacka- 
day ! 

We will see, as the blind man said ! ” 

Alert since tirst the day began, 

The cock upon tlie village churcli 
Looks northward IVom his airy perch. 

As ir b<!yond the ken of man 
To see tlie ships come sailing on, 

And iiass the Isle (tf Oleron, 

And pass the Tower of Cordouan. 

In the church below is cold in clay 
The heart that would have leaped for 

joy — 

(> tender lu'art ol truth and trust ! — 

To see the coming of that day ; 

In the church below tin* lips are ilust ; 
Dust are thcj hands, and dust the feet, 
That would hav<' been so swift to meet 
The coming of that wayward hoy. 

At night the fiont of the old ehat«*an 
la a blaze of light aliove and 1)eh»\v ; 
There ’s a sound of wlicels ami hoofs in 
the strei't, 

A cracking of whips, and scamper of 
fetd, 

Rells are. ringing, and luirns are bh>wn. 
Ami the Baron hath come again to his 
own. 

The Cunite is waiting in the hall. 

Most eager nnd alive of all 
To welcome the Baron and Baroness ; 
But liis mind is full of vague distre.ss. 
For he liath read in Jesuit hooks 
Of those children of the wihlernes.s. 

And now, goo<I, simple man ! he looks 
To see a painted savage stride 
Into the room, with shoulders hare. 

And eagle feathers in her hair. 

And around her a robe, of panther's hide. 

Instead, hi* beholds with secret shame 
A form of beauty undefined, 

A loveliness without a name. 

Not of degree, but more of kind ; - 
Nor Iwld nor shy, nor short nor tall. 
But a new mingling of thimi all. 

Yes, beautiful lieyond belief, 
Transfigured and transfused, he sees 
The lad}' of the Pyrenees, 

The daughter of the Indian chief. 


Beneath the shadow of her hair 
The gold-bronze color of the skin 
Seems lighted by a fire within, 

As when a burst of sunlight shines 
Beneath a sombre grove of pines, — 

A dusky splendor in the air. 

The two small hands, that now are 
pre.s.sed 

In his, .seem made to he caressed, 

They lie .so warm and soft and still. 

Like birds half hidden in a m'st. 
Trustful, and innocent of ill. 

And ah ! he cannot bclii^ve his ears 
When her melodious voice he hears 
Speaking Ids native (xascon tongue ; 

The wonls she. iitleis seem tjo be 
Bart of some poem of fbmdouU, 

They arc not .sj>oken, they are sung ! 
Ami the Baron .smiles, and says, “Yon 
see, 

I told you but the simjtle truth ; 

Ah, you may trust the eyes of youth 1 ’ 

Down in the village day by day 
The people gossip ill their way. 

And stare to see the Baroness pas.s 
On Sunday morning to early ^Mass ; 

And when she kneeleth down to pray, 
They wonder, and wliisper togi'ther, nnd 
say, 

“ Surely tliis is no heathen lass ! ” 

And in course of time they learn to 
ble.ss 

The Baron and the Baroness. 

And in course of time the Curate learn- 
A .secret so dreadful, that by turns 
lie i.s ice and fire, he freezes and burns. 
The Baion at confession hath said, 

That tliongh this woman he his wife. 

He hath wed her as the Indiana wed. 

He hath Ixiught her for a guii and a 
knife ! 

And the Curate replies : “ O profligate, 

0 Prodigal Son ! return oiiee more 
To the open arms and the o])en door 
Of the. Church, or ever it be too late. 

1 Thank God, thy father did not live 
I To see what he could not forgive ; 

On thee, so reckless and pen'erse, 

He left his blessing, not his curse. 

But the nearer the dawn the darker the 
night, 

And hy going W’rong all things come 
right ; 

i Things have been mended that were 
I worse, 
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And tli0 worse, the nearer they are to 
mend. 

For the sake of the living and the dead. 
Thou shalt be wed as Christians wed. 
And all things come to a happy end.’* 

0 sun, that followest the night, - 
In yon blue sky, serene and pure, 

And poiirest thine impartial light 
Alike on mountain and on moor, 

Pause for a moment in thy course. 

And bless the bridegroom and the bride ! 
0 Gave, that from thy hidden source 
in yon mysterious mountain-side 
Pursuest thy wandering way alone, 

And leaping down its steps of stone, 
Along the meadow-lands demure 
Stealest away to the Adonr, 

Pause for a moment iti thy course 
To bless the bridegroom ami the bride ! 

The choir is singing the matin cong. 

The doors of the church are opened 
wide, 

The pcorde crowd, and j>ress, and throng 
To see the bridegroom and the brid<*. 
They enter and pass along the nave ; 
They stand upon the father’s grave ; 

The hells are ringing soft and slow ; 

The living above and the dead below 
Give their blessing on one ami twain ; 
The warm wind blows from the hills of 
Spain, 

The birds aie building, the leaves are 
green, 

And Baron (.Ystiue of St. Castine 
Hath come at last to his own again. 


FINALE. 

** Nunc plaudite / ” the Student cried. 
When he had finished ; “ now applaud, 


As Rowan actors used to sav 
At the conclusion of a play^' ; 

And rose, and sj)read his hands abroad, 
And smiling bowed from side to side, 

As one who bears the palm away. 

And generous was the applause^and loud, 
Hut less for liim than for the sun. 

That even as the tale was done 
Buret from its cano])y cd cloud, 

And lit the landscu[»e with the blaze 
Of afteriKK)!! on autumn days, 

And filled tin', room with light, and 
made 

The lire of logs a j)ainted shade. 

A sudden wind from out the west 
Blew all its truni]>et.s loud and shrill ; 
The windows rattled with the blast, 

The oak-trees sluuitcd as it passed, 

And straiglit, as if by lear jH)Ss<'.ssed, 
The cloud ('ucampmenl (Ui the hill 
Broke up, ami llnttering Hag and tent 
Vanislied into the lirmameiit, 

And down the valley lied amain 
The rear of the retioatiug rain. 

Only far up in the blue sky 
A mass of clouds, like diifted snow 
Sutrused witli a faint Al[)im' glow, 

Was heaped together, vast ami high, 

On which a shatten**! rainbow bung, 

Not rising like tln^ ruim^d arch 
Of some aerial jnjucdnct, 

But like a roseate garljiml ])lucked 
From an Olympian god, and flung 
Aside in his triumphal mareli. 

Like prisoners from their dungeon gloom, 
Like biids escaping from a snare, 
lake .school-boys at the hour of play, 

All left at once the pcnt-u]> room, 
i And rushed into tlu^ open air ; 

And no more tales were told that day. 
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PART THIRD. 


PRELUDE. 

The evening came ; the golden vane 
A moment in the sunset glanced, 

Then darkened, and then gleamed again, 
Ah from the east the moon advanced 
And touched it with a softer light ; 
While underneath, with llowing rnane. 
Upon the sign the lied Horse pranced. 
And galloped forth into the night. 

But brighter than the afternoon 
That followtal the dark day of rain. 

And brighter than the golden vane 
That glistened in the rising moon. 
Within tin? ruddy lire-light gleamed ; 
And every separate wiinlow-j»ane. 
Backed by the outer darkness, showed 
A mirror, where the tlanielels gleamed 
And flicktired to and fro, and seemed 
A bontire lighted in the load. 

Amid the ho.sjntable glow. 

Like an oUl ai'ior on the .stage*, 

With tin? uneertain voice of age. 

The .singing chimney ehanti'd low 
The homely songs of long ago. 

The voice that 0.s.sian heard of yore. 
When midnight winds w(‘re in his hall 
A gho.stly and appealing (?h11, 

A sound of »lays that are no more ! 

And dark as O.ssian sat the .Tew, 

And li.stem!d to the sound, and knew 
The j)as.sing of the airy Imsts, 

The gray a:ul misty cloud of gho.sts 
In their iiitenninable tUght ; 

And listening mutteicid in his beard. 
With aceeiit indistiiiet ainl weinl, 

** Who arc ye, cliildren of the Night ? 

Beholding his mysterious face, 

“Tell me,” tin* gay Sicilian .said, 

“ Why was it that in hreakiug bread 
At supper, you bent down your head 
And, musing, paused a little space. 

As one wln> say.s a silent grace / ” 

The Jew’ replied, with solemn air,, 

** I said the MaTiielucan\s prayer. 

U was his faith, — |H*rhaps is mine. 

That life in all its forms is one. 

And that its secret conduits run 


Unseen, but in unbroken line. 

From the great fountain-head divine 
Through man and beast, through grain 
and grass. 

Howe’er w’e struggle, strive, and cry, 
From death there can he no escaju*, 

And no es<;apc from life, alas ! 

Because we cannot die, but pa.ss 
From oiui into another .shape : 

It is but into life we die. 

“ Therefore the Maniidiaian said 
This sim]de ])rayer on breaking bread, 
Ijcst he with hasty hand or knife 
Might wound the incareerateil lift?, 

Th(? stml in thing.s that we call dead : 

‘ 1 did not reaj> th«?(‘, did not hind tliee. 
I did not thrash thee, did not grind 
th(*e. 

Nor did 1 in tlu? oven bake thee I 

It was not 1, it was another 

Did the.se things unto thee, O brother ; 

I only’ have thee, hold thee, brciik 
thee ! ’ ” 


Here the Sicilian interfered ; 

“That w*as your dream, then, as you 
dozed 


“That birds hav(? .souls I can concede,” 
The poet (?ried. with glowing cheeks ; 
“The, flocks that from th(*ii‘ bed.s of reed 
Uprising north or .southward fly, 

And Hying write upon the .sky'^ 

Tlie hiforked letter of the (becks. 

As hath bt‘eii said by Rueellai ; 

All bird.s that .sing or chir]» or cry, 
r'.ven lho.se migratory bands, 

'i he minor of the air, 

The plover, ]»eej), and sanderliiig. 

That hardly' can be said to sing. 

But pipe along tlie liarren .sands, — 

All tlie.sc have souls akin to ours ; 

So hatli the lovely'' rae.e of flowers : 

Thus much 1 grant, hut nothing more. 

The rusty hinges of a door 

Are not aliv<* becaiis(‘ they’ creak ; 

This chimney, with its dre.ary’ roar, 
These rattling w’iiidows, do not s^teak ! * 
“ To me they speak,” tlu? Jew replied ; 

“ And in the sounds that sink and soar, 

I hear the voices of a tide 

That breaks upon an unknown shore I ” 
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A moment since, with eyes half-closed, 
And murmured something in your 
beard.” 

The Hebrew smiled, and answered, 
“Nay ; 

Not that, but something very near ; 
Like, and yet not the same, may seem 
The vision of my waking dream ; 

Before it wholly dies awa}’’, 

Listen to me, and you sh^l hear.” 


THE SPANISH JEW’S TALE. 

AZUAKL. 

King Solomon% before his palace gate 
At evening, on the pavement tessellatc 
Was walking with a stranger from the 
East, 

Arrnyed in rich attire as for a feast. 

The mighty Riiiijeet-Sing, a learned man, 
And Rajah of the realms of flimlostan. 
And as they walked the guest becariK^ 
aw’arei 

Of a white hgure in the twilight air, 
(lazing iiiti'iit, as one who witli siirpris<5 
His form and features seemed to recog- 
nize ; 

And in a whisper to the king he said : 
“What is yon shape, that, pallid tis tlie 
<lend. 

Is watching me, as if he sought to trace 
111 the dim light the f(*atures of my face?” 

The king looked, and replied : “ 1 know 
him well ; 

It is the Angfd men call Azrael, 

‘Tis the Death Angel ; what hast thou 
to fear ? ” 

And the guest answered: “Lest he 
should come near. 

And speak to me, and take away my 
breath ! 

Save me from Azrael, save me from 
death ! 

O king, that liast dominion o’er the wind. 
Bid it arise and bear me hence to Ind,” 

The king gazed upward at the cloudless 
sky* 

Wmspered a word, and raised his hand 
on high, 

And lo ! the signet- ring of chiysoprase 
On his uplifted finger seemed to blaze 
With hidden fire, and rushing from the 
west 


There came a mighty wind, and seized 
the guest 

And lifted him from earth, and on they 
passi.tl. 

His sliming gannents streaming in the 
blast, 

A silken banner o’er the walls upreared, 

A purple cloud, that gleanuMl and disap- 
peared. 

Then said the Apgel, smiling : “ If this 
man 

Be Riijah Runjeet-Sing of llindostan. 

Thou hast done well in listening to his 
prayer ; 

I was u 2 >oii my way to seek him there.’* 


INTERLUDE. 

“ O Ediieiii, forbear to-night 
Your ghostly legends of all right, 

And let the Talmud rest, in peace ; 
Spar<'! ns your dismal tales of death 
Tliat almost take away one’s breath ; 

So doing, may yiiur tribe increase.” 

Tims the SieiJian said ; then went 
And on the spinet’s rattling keys 
Played Mariauinn, like a breeze 
From Na])les and the Southern seas. 
That brings us tlie delicious scent 
Of citron and of orange tn'cs. 

And memories of soft days of ease 
At Capri and Amalfi spent. 

“ Not so,” the. eager Poet said ; 

“At least, not so before I tell 
The story of my Azrael, 

An angel mortal as ourselves, 

Whicli in an ancient tome 1 found 
Upon a convent’s dusty shelves, 

Chained with on iron chain, and bound 
III parchment, and with clasps of brass, 
Lest from its prison, some dark day. 

It might be stolen or steal away. 

While the good friars were singing mass. 

" It is a tale of Charlemagne, 

When like a thunder-cloud, that lowers 
And sweeps from mountain-crest to 
coa.st, 

With lightning flaming through its 
showers, 

He swept across the Lombard plain, 
^leaguering with his warlike train 
Pavia, the countiy’s pride and boast, 
The City of the Hundred Towers, ” 
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Thus heralded the tale began, 
And thus in sober measure ran. 


THE POET’S TALE. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Oloer the Dane and Desiderio, 

King of the LombardH, on a lofty tower 

Stood gazing northward o’er tlie rolling 
plains, 

League after league of harvests, to the 
foot 

Of the snow-crested Alps, and saw ap- 
proach 

A miglity army, thronging all the 
roads 

That led into the city. And tlu^ 
King 

Said unto Olger, who had pas.sed his 
youth 

As hostage at the court of France, and 
knew 

The Emjieror’s form and face : ** la 
Charlemagne 

Among that host ? ” And Olger an- 
swered : “No.” 

And still the innumerable multitude 

Flowed onward and increased, until the 
King 

Cried in amazement: “Surely Charle- 
magne 

Is coming in the midst of all these 
knights ! ” 

And Olger answered slowly : “ No ; not 

. ’ 

He will not come so soon.” Then much 
disturbed 

King Desiderio asked ; “ What .shall we 
do. 

If he approach with a still greater 
army ? ” 

And Olger answered : “ When he shall 
appear. 

You will behold what manner of man 
he is ; 

But what will then befall us 1 know 
not.” 

Then came the guard that never knew 
repose, 

The Paladins of France ; snd at the 
sight 

The Loxmiard King o’ercome with terror 
eried: 


** This must he Charlemagne ! and as 
before 

Did Olger answer : “ No ; not yet, not 
yet.” 

And then appeared in panoply complete 
The Bishops and the Ablets ana the 
Priests 

Of the imperial chapel, and the Counts ; 
And Desiderio could no more endure 
The light of day, nor yet encountoi 
death, 

But sobbed aloud and said : “ Let u.s 
go ilown 

And hide us in the l)Osom of tlie earth, 
Far from the sight and auger of a foe 
So terrible as this ! ” And Olger .said : 
“ When you behold the harvests in the 
H(dds 

Shaking with fear, the Po and the 
Ticino 

I..a.shing the city walls with iron waves, 
Then may you know that Charlemagne 
is eoine.” 

And even as be spake, in the northwest, 
Lo ! there uprose a black and threaten- 
ing eloud. 

Out of whos(‘ bos^)m flashed the light of 
arms 

Upon the people pent up in the city ; 

A light more terrible than any dark- 
ness ; 

And Charlemagne appeared ; — a Man 
of Iron ! 

His helmet was of iron, and his gloves 
Of iron, and his breastplate and his 
greaves 

And ta.ssets were of iron, and his shield. 
In his left hand he held an iron spear. 
In his right hand his sword invincible. 
The hoise he rode on had the strength 
of iron, 

And color of iron. All who went before 

Beside him and behind him, his whole 
host. 

Were anned with iron, and their hearts 
within them 

Were stronger than the armor that they 
wore. 

The fields and all the roads were filled 
with iron. 

And points of iron glistened in the 
sun 

And shed a terror throu§^ the caty 
streets. 
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This at a single glance Olger the Dane 
Saw from the tower, and turning to the 
King 

Exclaimed in haste : “ Behold ! this is 
the man 

You looked for with such eageniess ! ” 
and then 

Fell as one dead at Dcsiderio’s feet. 


INTERLUDE. 

Well i>leabed all listened to the tale. 
That drew, the Student said, its jnth 
And marrow from the ancient myth 
Of some one with an iron Hail ; 

Or tliat portentous Mau of Brass 
Hephaestus made in days of yore, 

Wlio stalked about tlic (Cretan shore, 
Aiul saw the sliips ajipeur and pass. 

And threw stones at the Argonauts, 
Being filled with iudiscriininate ire 
That tangled and perrde.vedliis thoughts ; 
But, like a hospitable ho.st, 

Wlien strangers land»‘d on the coa.st. 
Heated himself red-hot with fire, 

And hugged them in his arms, and 
pr<*.ss(^d 

Their bodies to his burning brea.st. 

The Poet answere<l : “ No, not thus 
The legend rose ; it sprang at first 
Out of the hunger and the thirst 
In all men for the marvellous. 

And thus it filled and satisfied 
The imagination of mankind, 

And this ideal to th<>. mind 
Was truer than historic fiict. 

Fancy enlarge<l and niullii>Iied 
The terrors of the awful name 
Of Charlemagne, till he became 
Armipotent in every act, 

And, clothed in niy.stery, appeared 
Not what men saw, but what they 
feared. * 

The Theologian said ; “ Perchance 
Your chronicler in wanting this 
Had in his mind the Anabasis, 

Where Xenophon tlescribes the advance 
Of Artaxerxes to the fight ; 

At first the low gray cloud of dust. 

And then a blackness o’er the fields 
As of a passing thunder-gust, 

Then flash of brazen armor bright. 

And tanks pf men, and spears np^thniat, 

• See p 
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Bowmen and troops with wicker shields, 
And cavalry equipped in white. 

And chariot.5 ranged in front of these 
With scythes upon their axle-trees.” 

To this the Student answered : ** Well, 

I also have a tale to tell 
Of Charlemugno ; a tale that throws 
A softer light, more tinned with rose, 
Thau your grim apparition cast 
Upon the darkness of the past. 

Listen, and hear in Englisli rhyme 
What the good Monk of Lauresheiin 
Gives as tin; gossip of his time, 

111 iiiediieval l^atin prose.” 


THE STUDENT’S TALE. 

EMMA AND EUINHARD. 

When Alcuiu taught the sons of Char- 
lemagne, 

In the free schools of Aix, how kings 
should reign, 

And w’ith them taught the children of 
the ]>oor 

How subjects should be patient and en» 
dure, 

He touched tlie lips of some, as best be- 
fit, 

With honey from the hivc.s of Holy 
Writ ; 

Others intoxicated with the, wine 

Of ancient history, sweet but less divine ; 

Some with the wholesome fruits of gram- 
mar fed ; 

Others with mysteries of the stars o’er- 
head. 

That hang suspended in the vaulted 
sky 

Like lamps in some fair palace vast and 
high. 

In sooth, it was a pleasant sight to see 

That Saxon monk, with hood and roir 
sary. 

With inkhom at his belt, and pen and 
book, 

And mingled love and reverence in his 
look. 

Or hear the cloister and the court repeat 

The measured footfalls of his sandaled 
feet. 

Or watch him with the pujdls of his 
school, 

Gentle of speech, hut absolute of rule. 

«e840. • 
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Amoi^ them, always earliest in his place, ] 
Was ^inhard, a youth of Frankish race, 
Whose face was bright with flashes that 
forerun 

The splendors of a yet un risen sun. 

To him all things were possible, and 
seemed 

Not what he had accomidished, but had 
dreamed, 

And what were tasks to others were his 
play, 

The pastime of an idle holiday. 

Smaragdo, Abbot of St. Michael’s, said, 
With many a shrug and shaking of the 
head, 

Surely some demon must possess the lad, 
Who showed more wit than ever school- 
boy had, 

And learned his Trivium thus without 
tlie rod ; 

But Alcuin said it was the grace of God. 

Thus he grew up, in Logic ]>oint-dcvice. 
Perfect in Grammar, and in llhetoric nice ; 
Science of N umbers, Geometric art. 

And lore of Stars, and Music knew by 
heart ; 

A Minnesinger, long before the titm« 

Of those who sang their love in Suabian 
rhymes. 

The Emi>eror, when he heard this good 
report 

Of Eginhard much buzzed about the 
court. 

Said to himself, “ This stripling seems 
to be 

Purposely sent into tlie world for me ; 

He shall become my scribe, and shall be 
schooled 

In all the arts whereby the world is 
ruled.” 

Thus did the gentle Eginhard attain 
To honor in the court of C'harlemagne ; 
became the sovereign’s favorite, his right 
hand, 

So that his fame was great in all the land. 
And all men loved him for his modest 
grace 

And comeliness of figure and of face. 

An inmate of the piilace, yet recluse, 

A m&n of books, yet sacred from abuse 
Among the armed knights with spur on 
heel, 

The tramp of horses and the clang of 
ated I 


And as the Emperor promised he was 
schooled 

In all the arts by which the world is 
ruled. 

But the one art supreme, whose law is 
. fate, 

The Emperor never dreamed of till too 
late. 

Home from her convent to the palace 
ca,me 

The lovely Princess Emma, whose sweet 
name. 

Whispered by seneschal or sung by bard. 
Had often touched the soul of Eginhard. 
He saw her from his window,' as in state 
She came, by knights attended through 
the gate ; 

He saw her at tlie banquet of that day, 
Fresh as the morn, and beautiful as May ; 
He saw her in the garden, as she strayed 
Among the flowers of summer with her 
maid. 

And said to him, “O Eginhard, disclose 
The meaning and the mystery of the 
rose” ; 

And trenibling ho iniule answer: “In 
good sooth, 

Its my.stcry is loves its meaning youth ! " 

How can I tell the signals and the signs 
By ivhieh one heart another heart di- 
vines ? 

How cun J tell the many thousand ways 
By which it keeps the secret it betrays ? 

0 mystery of love ! O strange romance ! 
Among the Peers and Paladins of France, 
Shilling in steel, and prancing on gay 

steeds, 

Noble by birth, yet nobler by great deeds. 
The Princess Emma had no W'ords nor 
looks 

But for this clerk, this man of thought 
and books. 

The summer passed, the autumn came ; 
the stalks 

Of lilies blackened in the garden walks ; 
The leaves fell, russet-golden and blood- 
red. 

Love-letters thought the poet fancy-led, 
Or Jove descending in a snower of gold 
Into the lap of Danae of old ; 

For poets cnerish many a strange conceit, 
And love transmutes all nature by its 

1 heat. 
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No more the garden lessons, nor the dark 
And hurried meetings in the twilight 
park ; 

But now the studious lamp, and the de- 
lights 

Of firesides in the silent winter nights. 
And watching from his window hour by 
hour 

The light tl!ht burned in Princess Emma’s 
tower. 

At length one night, while musing by 
the fire, 

O’ercome at last by his insane desire, — 
For what will reckless love not do and 
dare ? — 

He crossed the court, and climbed the 
winding stair. 

With some feigned message in the Em- 
peror’s name ; 

But when he to the lady’s presence came 
He knelt down at her feet, until she 
laid 

Her hand upon him, like a naked blade. 
And whispered in his ear; “Arise, Sir 
Knight, 

To my heart’s level, O my heart’s de- 
‘ light.” 

And then^ he lingered till the crowing 
cock, 

The Alectryoii of the farmyard and the 
flock, 

Sang his aiibade with lusty voitMi and 
clear. 

To tell the sleeping world that dawn was 
near. 

And then they parted ; but at parting, lo ! 
They saw the palace courtyard white 
with snow, 

And, placid as a nun, the moon on high 
Gazing from cloudy clcjisters of the sky. 

“ Alas ! ” he said, “ how hide the fatal 
line 

Of footprints leading from thy door to 
mine. 

And none returning ! ” Ah, he little 
knew 

What woman’s wit, when put to proof, 
can do ! 

That night the Emperor, sleepless with 
the cares 

And troubles that attend on state aflairs. 
Had risen before the dawm, and musing 
gazed 

Into the silent night, as one amazed 
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To see the calm that reigned o’er all 
supreme, 

When his own reign was but a troubled 
dream. 

The moon lit up the gablo.s capped with 
snow, 

And tlie white roofs, and half the court 
below. 

And he beheld a form, that seemed to 
cower 

Beneath a burden, come from Emma’s 
tower, — 

A woman, who ujion her shoulders bore 

Clerk Eginhard tt> liis own i>rivatc door, 

And then returned iu haste, but still 
essayed 

To tread tlu^ footj>riiits she herself had 
made ; 

And as she. passed across the lighted 
space, 

The Emperor saw his daiigliter Emma's 
face* ! 

He starteil not ; Ik^ did not sj>cak oi 
moan, 

But seemed as one who hath been turned 
to stone ; 

And stood there like a statue, nor awoke 

Out of his trance, of j>aiii, till morning 
broke, 

Till tin? stars faded, and the moon went 
down, 

And o’er the towers and .steeples of the 
town 

Came the gray daylight ; then the sun, 
who took 

The empire of the world with sovereign 
look, 

Suffusing with a soft and golden glow 

All the dead landscajx^ in its shroud of 
.snow, 

Touching with flame the tapering chapel 
spire.s, 

Windows and roofs, and smoke of house- 
hold fires, 

And kindling park and palace as he 
came ; 

The stork’s nest on the chimney seemed 
in flame. 

And thus he stood till Eginhard ap- 
peared. 

Demure and modest with his comely 
beard 

And flowing flaxen tresses, come tc 
ask. 

As was his wont, the day’s appointed 
task. 
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The Emperor looked upon him with a 
smile. 

And gently said: “My son, wait yet 
awhile ; 

This hour rny council meets upon some 
great 

And very urgent business of the state. 

Come back within the hour. On thy 
return 

The work appointed for thee shalt thou 
learn. ’ 

Having dismissed this gallant Trouba- 
dour, 

He summoned straight his council, and 
secure 

And steadfast in his purpose, from the 
throne 

All the adventure of the night made 
known ; 

Then asked for sentence ; and with eager 
breath 

Some answered banishment, and others 
death. 

Then spake the king : “Your sentence 
is not mine ; 

Life is the gift of God, and is divine ; 

Nor from these palace walls shall one 
depart 

Who carries such a secret in his heart ; 

My better judgment points another way. 

Good Alcuin, 1 renuunber how one day 

When my Pejuno asked you, ‘ What 
are men ? ’ 

You wrote upon his tablets with your 
pen. 

Guests of the grave and travellers that 
pass ! ’ 

This being true of all men, we, alas ! 

Joeing all fashioned of the. selfsame dust. 

Lot us be merciful as well as just ; 

This imssing traveller, who hath stolen 
away 

The brightest jewel of my crown to-day. 

Shall of himself the pre< iou.s gem restore ; 

By giving it, 1 make it mine once more. 

Over those fatal footprints I will throw 

My ermine mantle like another snow.” 

Then Eginhard was summoned to the 
hall, 

And enter^, and in presence of them 

all. 

The Emperor said : “ My son, for thou 
to me 

Haet heen a son, and evermore $h^lt be, \ 
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Long hast thou served thy sovereign, 
and thy zeal 

Pleads to me with importunate appeal. 

While I have been forgetful to requite 

Thy service and affection as was right. 

But now the hour is come, when I, thy 
Lord, 

Will crown thy love with s^jph supreme 
reward, 

A gift so precious kings have striven in 
vain 

To win it from the hands of Charle- 
magne.” 

Then sprang the portals of ihe chamber 
wide, 

And Princess Emma entered, in the 
pride 

Of birth and beauty, that in part o’er- 
came 

The conscious terror and the blush of 
.shame. 

And the good Emperor rose up from hi.s 
throne. 

And taking her white hand within his 
own 

Placed it in Eginhard’s, and said : “ My 
son, 

This is the gift thy constant zeal hath 
won ; 

Thus I repay the royal debt I owe, 

And cover up the footprints in the snow .” 


INTERLUDE. 

Thus ran the Student’s pleasant rhyme 
Of Kginhard and love and youth ; 

Some doubted its historic truth. 

But while they doubted, ne’ertheless 
Saw in it gleams of truthfulness, 

And thanked the Monk of Lauresheim. 

This they discussed in various mood ; 
Then in the silence that ensued 
Was heard a sharp and sudden sound 
As of a bowstring snapped in air ; 

And the Musician witn a bound 
Sprang up in terror from his chaii*, 

And for a moment listening stood. 

Then strode across the room, and found 
His dear, his darling violin 
Still lying safe asleep within 
It.s little cradle, like a child 
That gives a sudden cry of pain. 

And wakes to fedl asleep 6«;ain ; 

And loblted at it and amiled. 
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By the uncertain l^ht beguiled, 

Despair ! two strings were broken in 
twain. 

While all lamented and made moan. 
With many a sympathetic word 
As if the loss had been their own, 
Deeming the tones tliey might have 
heard 

Sweeter than they had heard before, 
They saw the Landlord at the door. 

The missing man, the portly S<piire ! 

He had not entei‘ed, but he stood 
With both arms full of seasoneil wood, 
To feed the much-devouring lire. 

That like a lion in a cage 

Lashed its long tail and roared with rage. 

The missing man ! Ah, yes, they said, 
Missing, but whither liad lie fled ? 
Where had he hi<lden himself away ? 

No further than the barn or shed ; 

He hatl not hidden himself, nor fled ; 
How should he pass the rainy day 
But in his liarn with hens and hay, 

Hr mending harness, cart, or sled ? 

Now, having come, he needs must stay 
And tell his tale as well as they. 

The Landlord answered only ; “ These 
Are logs from the dead apple-trees 
Of the old orchard ])lanted here 
By the first Howe of Sudbury. 

Nor oak nor maple has so clear 
A flarn'i, or burns so quietly. 

Or leaves an ash so clean and white ” ; 
Thinking by this to put aside 


The impending tale that terrified ; 

When suddenly, to his delight. 

The Theologian interposed, 

Saying that when the door was closed. 
And they had stopjieil that draft of colvl, 
Hnjdeasant night air, he proposw'd 
To tell a tale world-wide apart 
From that the Student had just told ; 
World-wide apart., and yet akin, 

As showing tliat the human heart 
Beats on forever as of old, 

As well beneatli the snow-white fold 
Of Quaker kerchief, as within 
Sendai or silk or cloth of gold, 

And without pi'eface w'ould begin. 

And then the clamorous clock struck 
eight, 

Deliberate, with sonorous chime 
Slow measuring out the inarch of time, 
Like some grave Consul of old Ronje 
In Jupiter’s temple driving home 
The nails that marked the yeai‘ and dale, 
Thus interrupted in Ins rhyme, 

The Theologian needs must wait ; 

But quoted Horace, where he sings 
The aire Ncce.ssity of things, 

That drives into tlie roofs sublime 
Of new-built houses of the great 
The adamantine nails of Fate. 

When ceased the little carillon 
To herald from its wooden tower 
The important transit of the hour, 

The Theologian hastened on, 

Content to be allowed at lost 
To sing his Itlyl of the Past. 


THE THEOLOGIAN’S TALE. 

ELIZABETH. 


I. 

“ Ah, how short are the days ! How soon the night overtakes us ! 

In the old country the twilight is longer ; but here in the forest 
Suddenly comes the dark, with hardly a pause in its coming, 

Hardly a moment between the two lights, the day and the Wmplight ; 

Yet how grand is the winter ! How spotless the snow is, and perfect ! ” 

Thus spake Elizabeth Haddon at lightfall to Hannah the housemaid. 

As in the farm-house kitchen, that served for kitchen and parlor. 

By the window she sat with her work, and looked on a landscape 
White as the great white sheet that Peter saw in his vision, 

By the four comers let down and deluding out of the heavens. 

CoYsireSd with snow were the forests of pine, and the fields and the meadows. 
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Nothing was dark but the sky, and the distant Delaware flowing 
Down from its native hills, a peaceful and bountiful river. 

Then with a smile on her lips made answer Hannah the housemaid : 

** Beautiful winter ! yea, the winter is beautiful, surely. 

If one could only walk like a fly with one’s feet on the ceiling. 

But the great Delaware River is not like the Tlianies, as we saw it 
Out of our upper windows in Rotherhithe Street in the Borough, 

Crowded with masts and sails of vessels coniing and going ; 

Here there is nothing but ]>ine3, with patches of snow on their branches. 
There is snow in the aii-, and see ! it is falling already ; 

All the roads will b(i blot^ked, and 1 pity Joseph to-morrow. 

Breaking his way through the drifts, with his sled and oxen ; and then, too. 
How in all the world shall we get to Meeting on First-Day ? ” 

But Elizabeth cheeked her, .and answered, mildly reproving : 

“Surely the Lord wdll nrovide ; for unto the snow" he sayeth. 

Be thou on the earth, the goo<l Lord s.ayeth ; he is it 
Giveth snow like wool, like ashes scatters the hoar-frost.” 

So she folded her work and laid it away in her basket. 


Me'anwhile Hannah the housemaid had closed and histened the shutters. 
Spread the cloth, and lighted the lamp on tin* table, and placed there 
Plates and cups from the dresser, the brown rye loaf, and the butter 
Fre.sh from the dairy, and then, protecting her hand wdth a holder. 

Took from the cTane. in the chimney the steaming and simmering kettle. 

Poised it aloft in tlu^ air, and filled uy> the earthen teapot, 

Made in Delft, and adorned with quaint ami wonderful figures. 

Then Elizabeth said, “ Lo ! Joseph is long on his errand. 

I have s(mt him away witli a hamper of food and of clothing 
For the poor in the village. A good lad and cheerful is Joseph ; 

In the right place is his heart, and his h.and is ready and willing.” 

Thus in praise of her servant she .spake, and Hann.ah the housemaid 
Laughed wdth her eyes, as .she listene<l, but governed her tongue, and W'as silent, 
While lier niistre.ss wtmt on : “The house is far from the village ; 

We should be lonely hen*, were it not for Friends tliat in passing 
Sometimes tarry o’ernight, and m<ake ns glad by their coming.” 

Thereupon answered Hannah the housemaid, the thrifty, the frugal : 

“Yea, they come ami they tarry, as if thy house were a tavern ; 

Open to all are its doors, and they come and go like the pigeons 
In and out of the holes of the pigeon -house over the hayloft. 

Cooing and smoothing their feathers and basking themselves in the sunshine.” 

But ill meekness of spirit, and calmly, Elizabeth answered : 

“ All I have is the Lord’s, not mine to* give or withhold it ; 

I but distribute his gifts to the poor, and to tho.se of his people 
Who ill journeyings often surrender their lives to his service. 

His, not mine, aie the gifts, and only so far can I make them 
Mine, as in giving I add my heart to whatever is given. 

Therefore my excellent father first built this house in the clearing ; 

Though he cainc not himself, I came ; for the Lord was my- guidance, 

Leading me here for this service. We must not grudge, then, to otheie 
Ever the cup of cold water, or crumbs that fall from our table.” 
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Thus rebuked, for a season was silent the penitent housemaid ; 

And Elizabeth said in tones even sweeter and softer : 

“ Dost thou remember, Hannali, the great May- Meeting in London, 

When I was still a child, how we sat in the silent assembly. 

Waiting upon tin* Lord in patient and jwtssive submission ? 

No one spake, till at length a young man, a strangiu-, John Kstaugh, 

Moved by the lose, as if lie were John the Apostle, 

Speaking such words of power that they bowed our hearts, as a strong wind 
Bends the grass of tin* fields, or grain that is ri|>e for the siekh*. 

Thoughts of him to-<lay have been oft borne inward upon me, 

W^herefore 1 do not know ; hut strong is the feeling within nn* 

That once more 1 shall see a face I have never forgotfon.” 


E’en as she sjmke they lieard the innsical jangle of sleigh-bells, 

First far off, witli a dreamy souml and faint in the distanee, 

Then growing nearer and louder, ami turning into the farmyard, 

Till it stopjied at tlie door, with smldtni creaking of runners. 

Then th(*ie were voiees liear<I as of two men talking log<‘thej*. 

And to herself, as she listcneil, upbraiding said ITantnih the houst*maid, 

“ It is Joseph come back, and I wonder what stranger is with him.” 

Down fi-om its nail she took and liglittsd the groat tin lantern 
Fierced with holes, and round, and roofed like; tin* top of a. lighthouse. 

Anti went forth to iveeive the e»>ming gue.st at the tloorway. 

Casting into the «lark a network of glimmer ami slnnlow 
Over the falling snow, the yellow sleigli, ami tlie liorses, 

And the forms of men, snow-eovered, looming giganlie. 

Then giviTig Jose{)h tlie lantern, she entered tin* house witlj tin* stranger. 
Youthful In* was and tall, and his c'lieeks aglow with the Jiight air ; 

And as he enlen*<l, Kli/abetli ro.s(*, and, going to in(*(*t him, 

As if an unseen jiow<*r had announced ami preceded liis j»res<*m;«;, 

AthI lie ha<l come as om* who.se coining Inid long been (‘.\p<*(*t*;rl, 

Quietly gave him h<*r hand, and said, “Thou art welcome, John E.sluugh.* 
And the stranger rejdied, with .staitl and tjuiel behavior, 

“ Dost thou reineinlMM- im; .still, KlizalM*lh ? After so many 
Years have pa.sse<l, it seeiiieth a wonderfid thing that 1 lind thee. 

Surely tin* hand of the l^onl conducted me here to lliy threshold. 

For ns I journeyed along, and jamdereil alone ami in silene.e 
On his ways, that are jiast finding out, I saw in tin* snow-mist, 

.Seeniingl}’ weary with travel, a wayfarer, who by tin* wayside 

Paused and waited. Forthwith 1 renn-nilwved Queen Candace’s eunuch. 

How on the way that goes ilown fr^un Jcrnsah*m unto Gaza, 

Heading Esaias the Prophet, In* jonmey<;d, ami spake unto Philip, 

Praying liim to <'.oine nj) and sit in lii.s chariiA with liim. 

So I greeted the man, and In* mounted the .sh*dge be.side me, 

And as we talked on the way he told mo of thee and thy horne.stead. 

How, lK*ing led by the light of the Spirit, that never <leceiveth. 

Full of zeal for the work of the Lor<l, thou hadst come to this country. 

And I remeinhered thy name, and thy father and mothi;r in England, 

And on iny journey have sto]>ped to see. thee, Elizabeth Haddon, 

Wishing to strengthen tliy hand in the labors of Jove thou art doing.” 

And Elizabeth answer<*d with confident voice, and serenely 

Looking into his face with her innocent eyes as she answered 
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** Surely the hand of the Lord is in it ; his Spirit hath led thee 
Out of the darkness and storm to the light and peace of my fireside.” 

Then, with stamping of feet, the door w’as opened, and Joseph 
Entered, bearing the lantern, and, carefully blowing the light out, 

Hung it up on its nail, and all sat down to their sup^asr ; 

For undei neath that roof was no distinction of persons. 

But one family only, one heart, one hearth, ana one household. 

When the supiier was ended they drew their chairs to the fireplace. 
Spacious, ope!i-liearted, profuse of flame and of firewood. 

Lord of forests un felled, and not a gleaner of fagots. 

Spreading its arms to embrace with inexhaustible bounty 
All who lied from the cold, exultant, laughing at winter ! 

Only Hannah the housemaid was busy in clearing the table. 

Coming and going, and hustling about in closet and chain her. 

Then Elizabeth told her story again to John Estaugh, 

Going far back to tlie past, to the early days of her childhood ; 

How .she had waitenl and watched, in all her doubts and bt‘setments 
Comforted with the extend ings and holy, sweet inflowings 
Of the spirit of love, till the voice imperative sounded. 

And she olM‘yed the vtiiee, and cast in her lot witli her poojile 
Here in the desert land, and God would provide for the issue. 

Meanwhile Jose])h .sat with folded hands, and demurely 
Listened, or seemetl to listen, and in the sileriet* that followed 
Nothing w'as heard for a while but the step of Hannah the housemaid 
Walking tlie floor overhead, and setting the < liainbers in order. 

And Elizabeth said, with a smile of compassion, “ The maiden 
Hath a light 'heart in lo'.r breast, hut her feet are heavy and aw'kw ard.” 
Inwardly Jose])h laughed, but. governed his tongue, uml w as silent. 

Then came the hour of sl(‘t‘p, death’s counterfeit, nightly rehearsal 
Of tin? great Sihuit A.ssemlily, the Meeting of shadow. s, wliere no man 
Speak eth,jLnit all are still, and the jieaet* and rest are unbroken ! 

Silently over tliat house the blessing of slumber descended. 

But when tlu^ morning dawiuul, and the sun n])rose in his splendor. 
Breaking his way through clouds that eneumh*Med his ])ath in the heavens, 
Joseph was seen w'ith his sled and oxen hnraking u ]>ath\vay 
Through the di ifts of snow' ; the horses already were harnessed, 

And John Estaugh was standing and taking leave at the thre.shold. 

Saying that he should i-eturn at the Meeting in ^lay ; while above them 
Hannah the housemaid, the homely, was looking out of the attic. 

Laughing aloud at Joseph, then suddenly closing the casement. 

As the bird in a cuckoo-clock peeps out of its window. 

Then disappears again, and closes the shutter behind it. 


III. 

Now was the winter gone, and the snow ; and Robin the Redbrea.st, 

Boasited on bush and tree it w'a.s he, it was he and no other 
That had covered w'ith leaves the Babes in the Wood, and blithely 
All the birtls sang with him, and little o*red for his boasting. 

Or for his Ihibes in the Wood, or the Cruel Uncle, and only 

Sang for the mates they had chosen, and cared for the nests they were building. 
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With them, bnt more sedately and meekly, Elizabeth Haddon 
Sang in her inmost heart, but her lips were silent and songless. 

Thus came the lovely spring with a rush of blossoms and music. 

Flooding the earth with flowers, and the air with melodies vernal. 

Then it came to pass, one pleasant morning, that slowly 
Up the road there came a cavalcade, as of pilgrims, 

Men and women, wending their \\'a.y to the Quaiterly Mt eting 
In the neigliboi'ing town ; and with them came riding John l^taugh. 

At Elizabetli’s door they stopped to rest, and alighting 
Tasted the currant wine, and the bread of rye, and the Innicy 
Brought from the liives, that stood by the sujiiiy wall of the garden ; 

Tlieii 1 ‘emoiinted tlieir horses, refreshed, and eontinued tlu*ir journey. 

And Elizabeth with tliem, and Joseph, and Hannah the liotisemaid. 

But, as they started, Elizabeth liiigenal a little, and h*aniiig 
Over her horse’s neck, in a wliisper said to Jolin Kstaiigh : 

“Tarry awhile behind, for I have something to tell thee. 

Not to he sjioken liglitly, noi in the presence of others ; 

Them it concerneth not, only thee and me it conct‘rneth.” 

And tliey rode slowly along through the woods, conversing together. 

It was a ]»leasure to bi'cathc the fragrant air of the forest ; 

It was a pleasure to live on that bright and ha])j)y ^lay mornir.g ! 

Then Elizabeth said, tlioiigli still with a cei tain ivlrctance, 

As if impelled to reveal a s(‘Civt she fain woiihl have guardial : 

“ I will no linig(U‘ eoinreal what is laid upon me to t<*ll thee ; 

I liave received from the Lord a charge to lovi‘ thee, John E.staugli." 

And John Eslangli Tinuh? answer, surprised by the words slie had spokcD; 
“ Pleasant to me ;n<‘ Ihy converse, thy w'ays, thy nn-ekiicKs of spirit ; 
Pleasant tliy frankness of sjx'ecli, and tliy .soul’s inimac.ulalc! whiteness, 
Love without dissiiniilation, a holy and inwanl adorning. 

But I have yet no light to lead me, no voice to direc-.t me. 

Wlien the L»)rd’s work is done, an<l tJje toil and tin* labor eoinj)lcted 
He hath appointed to me, 1 will gather iiito Hie stillness 
Of iny own heart awhile, and listen ami w'uit for hi.s guidance.” 

Then Elizabeth said, not troubled nor waminled in sjurit, 

“So is it liest, John Estaugh. We. will not speak of it further. 

It hath been laid u}>on me to tell thee this, f«>r to-morrow 
Thou art going away, across the sea, ami 1 know not 
When I shall see thee more ; but if the Lord hath tlecieed it. 

Thou wilt return agi«in to seek im* here and to fiml me.” 

And they rode onw’ard in silence, and entered the town with the others. 


Ships that pass in the night, and S|>eak eaeli otlier in passing. 

Only a signal show n and a distant voice in the darkness ; 

So on tlie ocean of life w e iia-ss and s]>eak one anotlier. 

Only a look and a voice, then darknes.s again and a silence. 

Now went on as of old the quiet life of the homestead. 

Patient and unnqnuing Pllizabeth labored, in all tilings 
Mindful not of herself, but bearing the burdens of others. 

Always thoughtful and kind and untroubled ; and Hannah the housemaid 
Diligent early and late, and rosy with washing and scouring. 
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Still as of old disparaged the eminent merits of Joseph, 

And was at times reproved for her light and frothy behavior, 

For her shy looks, and her careless words, and her evil surmisings, 

Being pressed down soiiiewliat, like a cart with sheaves overladen. 

As she would sometimes say to Joseph, tpioting the Scriptures. 

Meanwhile John Estaugh departed across the sea, and departing 
Carried hid in his heai t a secret sacred and precious, 

Filling its clianiheis with fragrance, and seeming to him in its sweetneas 
Mary’s ointment of spikenard, that tilled all the house with its odor. 

O lost ilays of delight, that are wasted in doubting and waiting ! 

O lost hours and days in which we might liave been happy ! 

But the light shoue at last, and guided his wavering footsteps, 

And at last came the voice, imiKjrative, tpiestionless, certain. 

Then John Estaugh came hack o’er the sea for the gift that wds offered, 
Bcit<!r than houses and lands, the gift of a woman’s affection. 

And on the Eirst-Day that followed, he ro.se in the Silent Assembly, 
Holding in his strong hand a hand that tremhled a little. 

Promising to be kind and true ami faithful in all things. 

Such were the nianiag(^-rites of John and Elizabeth Estaugh. 

And not otherwi.sc'. Joseph, the honest, the diligtmt servant, 

Sped in his hashful wooing with homely Hannah the housemaid ; 

For when h(^ ask(vl her th<‘ tpicstio'!!, she answered, “ Nay ” ; and then added 
“ But thee may make believe, and see what will come of it, Joseph.” 


INTERLUDE. 

A ri.KASANT and a winsome tale,” 

The Student said, “ though .somewhat 
pale 

And (piiet in its <‘oloriiig. 

As if it caught its tone and air 
From the gray .suits that Quakers wear ; 
Yet worthy of .soim* (lermaii har<l, 
Hehel, or Vt)ss, or Eherhard, 

Who love of humble them(‘s to sing, 

111 humble verse ; hut no more true 
Than was the tale I told to you.” 

The Theologian made reply, 

And with soiiu^ warmth, “That 1 deny ; 
’Tis no invention of my own. 

But something well nml widely known 
To ivaders of a riper age. 

Writ by the .skilful haml that wrote 
The Indian tale of llobomok. 

And Philothea’s classic page. 

I found it like a waif afloat. 

Or dulse uprooted from its rock, 

On the swift tides that ebb and flow 
In daily pap<*rs, and at flood 
Bear freighted vessels to and fro. 

Blit later, w'hen the ebb is low, 

J^eave a long waste of sand and mud,” 


“ It matters liilh,*,” (pioth the .Tew ; 

“ The cloak of truth is lined with lies, 
Sayetli .some proverb old and wise ; 

And Love is master of all arts, 

Ami ]mt.s it into human hearts 
The .strangest things to say and do.” 

And here th(J controversy closed 
Abruptly, ere ’t was well begun ; 

For the Sicilian interposed 

With, “ Lordlings, listen, every one 

That listen may, unto a tale 

That ’s merrier than the nightingale ; 

A tale that cannot boa.st, forsooth, 

A single rag or shred of truth ; 

That tloes not leave the mind in doubt 
As to the with it or without ; 

A nakeil fahseliood and absurd 
As mortal ever told or heard. 

Theivfore 1 tell it ; or, maybe. 

Simply because it pleases me.” 

THE SICILIAN’S TALE. 

THE MONK OF CASAL-MAGGIOKE. 

Once on a time, some centuries ago. 

In the hot sunshine two Francisear 
friars 
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W^ended theit weary way with footstej^ 
slow 

Back to their convent, whose white 
walls and spires 

Gleamed on the hillside like a patch of 
snow ; 

Covered with dust they were, and tom 
by briers, 

And bore like sumpter-mules upon their 
backs 

The badge of poverty, tlieir beggar’s 
sacks. 

The first was Brother Anthony, a spare 
And silent man, with pallid cheeks and 
thin. 

Much given to vigils, penance, fasting, 
prayer. 

Solemn and gray, and worn with dis- 
cipline, 

As if his hotly but white ashes vrere. 
Heaped on the living coals that glowed 
within ; 

A simple monk, like many of his day, 

Whose instiiHit was to listen and obey. 

A different man was Brotlier Timothy, 

Of larger mould anti <»f a coarser paste ; 

A rubicund ainl stalwart monk was he. 
Broad in the shoulders, broader in the 
W’aist, 

Who often filled the dull refectory 
With noise by w'hicli the convent was 
disgracetl, 

But to thtj mass-book gave but little 
heed. 

By reason he hud never Itrarned to read. 

Now, as they passetl the outskirts of a 
wood. 

They saw, with mingled pleasure and 
surprise. 

Fast tethered to a tree an ass, tliat stood 
I^ily winking liis huge, limpid eyes. 

The fanner Gilbert of that neigh Ixirhood 
His owner was, who, looking for .sup- 
plies 

Of fagots, deejier in the wood had strayed. 

Leaving his beast to ponder in the sliade. 

As soon as Brother Timothy espied 
The patient animal, he said : ** Good- 
lack * 

Thus for our needs doth Providence pro- 
vide ; 

We *11 lay our wallets on the creature’s 
back,” 


This being done, he leisurely untied 

From head and neck the halter of the 
jack. 

And put it round his own, and to the 
tree 

Stood tethered fast as if the ass w'ere he 

And, bursting forth into a merry laugh, 

He cried to Brother Anthony Away ! 

And drive the ass before you with your 
stalf ; 

And when you reach the convent you 
may say 

You left me at a farm, half tired and 
half 

III with a fever, for a night and day, 

And that the funner lent this ass to bear 

Our wallets, that are heavy with good 
fare.” 

Now BrotluM- Anthony, who knew the 
plunks 

Of Brother Timothy, would not per- 
snadi! 

Or reason with liim on his (piirks and 
cranks, 

But, being obedient, silently obeyed ; 

And, smiting with his staff the ass’s 
flanks, 

Drove him liefore liiin over hill and 
glade. 

Safe with his ])rovend to the convent 
gate, 

Leaving poor Brother Timothy to his 
fate. 

Then Gilbert, laden with fagots for his 
fire, 

Fortli i.s.sii<ul from the wood, and stood 
aghast 

To see the ponderous body of the friar 

StaiKling where he had left his donkey 
last. 

Tr<*mbling he .stood, ami dared not ven- 
ture uigher, 

But .stared, aud ga}>ed, and crossed 
liimself full fast ; 

For, being creilulous and of little wit, 

He thought it was some demon from the 
pit. 

While speechless and bewildered thus he 
gazed, 

And dropped his load of fagots on the 
ground. 

Quoth Brother Timothy : “Be not 
amazed 


ao 
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That where you left a donkey should 
be found 

A poor Franciscan friar, half-starved and 
crazed, 

Standing demure and with a halter 
bound ; 

But set me free, and hear the jjiteous 
story 

Of Brother Timothy of (3asal-Maggiore. 

“ I am a sinful man, although you see 
1 wear the consecrated cowl and cajx^ ; 

You never owned an ass, hut you owiiixl 
me. 

Changed and transformed from rii}' 
own natural shay)c 

All for the deadly sin of gluttony. 

From which I could not otherwise 
escape. 

Than by this pcnanci'!, dieting on grass, 

And being worked and beaten as an ass. 

“Think of the ignominy 1 endured ; 
Think of the miserable life I led. 

The toil and blows to which 1 was inured. 
My wretched lodging in a windy shed. 

My scanty fare so grudgingly procured. 
The damp and musty straw that formed 
my l>ed ! 

But, having done this penance for my 
sins, 

My life as man and monk again begins.” 

The simple Oilbert, bearing words like 
the.se, 

Was conscience-stricken, an<l fell down 
apace 

Before the friar ujioii bis l>en(led knees. 
And with a suj>pliaiit voice imjdored 
his grace ; 

And the good monk, now very much at 
ea.se, 

Granted him pardon witli a smiling 
face, 

Nor could refuse to be that night his 
guest. 

It being late, and he iir need of rest. 

Upon a hillside, where the olive thrives. 
With figures painted on its white- 
w'ashed walls, 

The cottage stood ; and near the hum- 
ming hives 

Made murmurs as of far-off water- 
falls ; 

A place where those who love secluded 
lives 


Might live content, and, free from 
noise and brawls. 

Like Claudian’s Old Man of Verona here 

Measure by fruits the slow-revolving 
year. 

And, coming to this cottage of content. 

They found his children, and the 
buxom wencli 

His wife. Dame Cicelj^ and his father, 
bent 

With years and labor, seated on a 
bencli, 

Repeating over some obscure event 

In the obi Avars of Milane.se and 
French ; I 

All welcomed the Franciscan, with a sense 

Of sacred awe and humble reverence. 

When Gilbert told them what bad come 
to j)aKs, 

How beyond question, cavil, or siii- 
mi.se. 

Good Brother Timothy had been their ass, 

You should have .seen the wonder in 
their eyes ; 

You should have heard tliem cry, 
“Alas! alas!” 

Have heard their lamentations and 
their sighs ! 

For all believed the stoiy, and began 

To see a .saint in tliis afflicted man. 

Forthwith there was ]>rei>ared a grand 
repast. 

To satisfy the craving of the friar 

After so rigid and prolonged a fast ; 

Tile bu.stling hou.sewife stirred the 
kitchen fire ; 

Then her two barnyard fowls, her best 
and last. 

Were put to d(*atb, at lier express de- 
sire. 

And served up wdth a .salad iu a bowl. 

And flasks of country wine, to crown the 
W’hole. 

It would not be believed should I rej^at 

How hungry Brother Timothy ap- 
I>earcd ; 

It was a pleasure hut to see him eat. 

His white teeth flashing through his 
russet beard. 

His face aglow and flushed wdth wine 
and meat. 

His roguish eyes that rolled and 
laughed and leered ! 
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Lord I how he drank the blood-red coun- 
try wine 

As if the village vintage were divine ! 

And all the while he talked without sur- 
cease, 

And told his merry tales with jovial 
glee 

That never flagged, but rather did in- 
crease, 

And laughed aloud as if insane were he. 
And wagged his red beard, matted like a 
fleece. 

And cast such glances at Dame Cicely 
That Gilbert now grew angry with his 
guest, 

And thus in words his rising wrath ex- 
pressed. 

“ Good fatlier,’’ said he, “easily we see 
How needful in some iiersoiis, and how 
right, 

Mortification of the llesh may be. 

The indulgence you have given it to- 
night. 

After long penance, tdearly proves to me 

Your strength against temptation is 
but slight, 

And shows the dreadful p<*ril you are in 
Of a relajjse into your deadly sin. 

‘ ‘ To-morrow morning, with the ri.sing 
sun, 

Go back unto your convent, nor refrain 
From fasting and from se.oui ging, for you 
run 

Great danger to bei-ome an ass again. 
Since moiikisli tlcsli and asinine ar<* one ; 

Therefore wise, nor longer here re- 
main, 

Unless you wish the scourge should be 
applied 

By other hands, that will not sj^arc your 
hide.” 

When this tin; monk had heard, his 
color fled 

And then returned, like lightning in 
the air, 

Till he was all one blush from foot to 
head. 

And even the bald spot in his russet 
hair 

Turned from its usual pallor to bright 
red ! 

The old man was asleep upon his chair. 
Then all retired, and sank into the deep 
And helpless imbecility of sleep. 


They slept until the dawn of day drew 
near, 

Till the eock should have crowed, but 
did not crow. 

For they had slain the shining chanti- 
cleer 

And eaten him for supper, as you know. 

The monk was up betimes and of good 
cheer, 

And, liaving breakfasted, made haste 
to go, 

As if he heard the distant matin bell, 

And had but little time to say farewell. 

Fresh was the moruing as the bieath of 
kiiie ; 

Odors of herbs comminglijd witli the 
sweet 

Bal.samic exhalation.s of tlic ]>iiie ; 

A haz<‘ was in tlui air j)resagiiig heat ; 

Uprose the sun above Ibe Apeiniine, 

And all tlie misty valleys at its feet 

Were full of the <b*liriouH song of birds. 

Voices of men, and bells, and low of 
herds. 

All this to Brother Timothy was naught *, 

lie did not care lor scenery, nor here 

His busy fancy found the thing it 
sought ; 

But when be saw the convent walls 
appear. 

And smoke from kitelKui chimneys up- 
ward caught 

And whirled aloft into the atmos- 
phere, 

He (luiekoncd bis slow footsteps, like a 
beast 

That scents the stable a b*aguo off at 
lea.st. 

And as lie eiiti^nsj through the convent 
gate 

He saw til ere in the court the ass, 
who stood 

Twirling his ears about, and seemed to 
wait, 

Just as he found liim waiting in ths 
wood ; 

And told the Prior that, to alleviate 

The daily labor.s of the broth erhpod. 

The owner, being a man of means and 
thrift, 

Be.stowed him on the convent as a gift. 

And thereui>on the Prior for many days 

Revolved this serious matter in lua 
mind. 
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And turned it over many different 
ways, 

Hoping that some safe issue he might 
find ; 

But stood in fear of what the world 
would say, 

If he accepted presents of this kind, 

Employing beasts of burden for the 
pa^s, 

That lazy monks should carry on their 
backs. 

Then, to avoid all scandal of the sort. 

And stop the mouth of cavil, he 
decreed 

That he would cut the tedious matter 
short. 

And sell the ass with all convenient 
speed. 

Thus saving the expense of his sup- 
l)ort. 

And hoarding something for a time of 
need. 

So he despatched him to the neighbor- 
ing Fair, 

And freed hiriLsolf from cumber and from 
care. 

It ha])pened now by chance, as some 
might say, 

Others ])erhaps would call it destiny, 

Gilbert was at th<" Fair ; and heard a 
bray, 

And nearer came, and sjiw that it was 
he. 

And whispered in his ear, “Ah, lacka- 
day ! 

Good fatlier, the rclxdlious flesh, 1 
ae(% 

Has changed you back into an ass 
again, 

And all my admonitions were, in vain,” 

The ass, who felt this breathing in his 
ear, 

Did not turn round to look, but 
shook his head, 

As if he were not pleased these words to 
hear. 

And contradicted all that had been 
said. 

And this made Gilbert cry in voice more 
clear, 

“ I know you well ; your hair is 
russet*mi ; 

Do not deny it ; for you are the same 

Franciscan friar, and Timothy by name.” 


The ass, though now the secret bad 
come out, 

Was obstinate, and shook his head 
again ; 

Until a crowd was gathered round about 

To hear this dialogue between the 
twain ; 

And raised their voices in a noisy shout 

When Gilbert tried to make the 
matter plain. 

And flouted him and mocked him all 
day long 

With laughter and with jibes and scraps 
of song. 

“ If this be Brother TimJthy,” they 
ciied, 

“ Buy him, and feed him on the 
tend(irest grass ; 

Thou tianst not do too much for one so 
tried 

As to be twice transfonned into an 
ass.” 

So simple Gilbert bought him, and un- 
tied 

Hi.s luilter, and o’er mountain and 
morass 

He led him honieward, talking as he 
went 

Of good behavior and a mind content. 

The children saw them coming, and 
advanced. 

Shouting witli joy, and hung about 
his neck, — 

Not Oilliert’s, but the as.s’s, — round 
him danced. 

Ami wove green garlands where- 
withal to deck 

Hi.s sacred person ; for again it chanced 

Their childish feelings, without rein 
or clicek. 

Could not disci’iniinate in any way 

A donkey from a friar of Orders Gray. 

“O Brother Timothy,” the children 
said, 

“You have come back to us just as 
before ; 

We w'ere afraid, and thought that you 
were dead. 

And we should never see you any 
more.” 

And then they kissed the white star on 
his head. 

That like a birth-mark or a badge be 
wore. 
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And patted him upon the neck and face. 

And said a thousand things with child- 
ish grace. 

Thenceforward and forever he was known 

As Brother Timothy, and led alw’ay 

A life of luxury, till h(* had grown 

Ungrateful, being stulfed with corn 
and hay, 

And very vicious. Then in angry tune, 

Kousing him.sclf, jmor (lilbcrt said one 
day, 

“ WJien simple kindness is misunder- 
stood 

A little Ihigellation may do good.” 

His many vices need not here be told ; 

Among tbein was a liabit that he 
had 

Of flinging up his heels at young and 
old, 

Breaking his haltei-, running off like 
mad 

O’er pasture-laiuls and iiK^idow, w«»od 
and wold, 

And other inisdenieaiiors quite as 
bad ; 

But worst of all was breaking from bis 
shed 

At night, afni ravaging the eahhage-bed. 

So Brother Timothy went haek once 
more 

To his old life of labor a/id distress ; 

Was beaten worse tliau be ha<l been Ini- 
fore. 

And now, instead of comfort and ca- 
res.s, 

Came labors manifold and trials .sore -; 

And as his toils increastal hi.s foral 
grew l(iss, 

Until at last the great consoler. Death, 

Ended liis many sufferings witli liis 
breath. 

Oreat was the lamentation when he dietl ; 

And mainly that he died impenitent ; 

Dame Cicely iM^wailed, the children cried. 

The old man still remembered the 
event 

In the French war, and Gilbert magni- 
fied 

His many virtues, as he came and 
went, , 

And said : ** Heaven pardon Brother 
Timothy, 

And keep us from the sin of gluttony.” 


INTERLUBE. 

“ SiONOK liUioi,” said the Jew, 
When the Sicilian’s tale was told, 

“ The were-wolf is a legiuid old. 

But the we re-ass is something now. 
And yet for one 1 tliink it true. 

The days of wonder have not ceased ; 
If there are bea.sts in forms of men, 
As .sure it haj)pcn.s now and then, 
Why may not man bcconm a beast, 

In way of juinislinient at least ? 

“ But this 1 will not now discuss ; 

I leave the theme, tliat we may thus 
Keiiiiun within the realm of song. 

The .story that 1 told before, 
Tbough'‘not accejitabbt to all. 

At least you did not find too long. 

I beg you, let im^ try again, 

With .sometbing in a dillerent vein. 
Before you bid the (Mirtaiii fall. 
Meanwhile kee]> watch upon thedoor. 
Nor let llifi Landlord leave his chair, 
licst he .shoiiltl vanish into air. 

And tlius elude our .search once ruoi-e." 

Tims saying, from liis lips be blew 
A little cloud of pcM’funaMl breath, 

Ami then, as if it were a eli^w 
To leu<l his footst<‘ps safely through, 
Began his tale us fullowetli. 


TII?^. SPANISH JEW’S SECOND 
TALE. 

,scANJ)Ki{i»i':«n 

Tiik buttle i.s fought and won 
By King Ladishuis the Hun, 

In lire of h(dl and deatli’s frost. 

On the day of IViitec.ost. 

And in rout before liis j>at]i 
From the field of battle red 
Flee all that are not ih*ad 
Of the army of Amurath. 

In the darkiic.ss of the night 
Iskander, the jiride and lioast 
Of that mighty Otliman host. 

With his routed Turks, takes flight 
From the battle fought and lost 
On the day of Pentecost ; 

Leaving l»ehirjd him dead 
The anny of Amurath, 

The vanguard as it led. 
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The rearguard as it fled. 

Mown down in the bloody swath 
Of the battle's aftermath. 

But he cared not for Hospodars, 

Nor for Baron or Voivode, 

As on through the night lie rode 
And gazed at tlie fatelul stars, 

That were shining overhe-ad ; 

But smote his steed witli liis staff. 
And smiled to himself, and said : 

** This is the time to laugh.” 

In the middle of the night. 

In a halt of the hurrying Might, 

There came a Scribe of the King 
Wearing liis signet ring. 

And said in a voice severe : 

** This is the first dark blot 
On tliy name, (Jeorge C'astriot ! 

Alas ! why art thou lua-e. 

And the army of Amurath slain. 

And left on the battle plain ? ” 

And Iskand<T answered and said : 
“They li<* on tie* lilor)dy sod 
By the hoofs of hors(*s trod ; 

But tliis was the decree 
Of the watchers overh(*ad ; 

For the war belong(‘th to (rod, 

And ill battle who are we. 

Who are we, that shall withstand 
The wind of his lifted hand ? ” 

Then he bade them bind with ehains 
This man of Imoks and bruins ; 

And the Scribe said : “ What misdecil 
Have I done*, that, without need. 
Thou doest to me this thing ? ” 

And Iskander answering 
Said unto him : “Not one 
MisdtMni to me hast thou dont‘ ; 

Bui for fear that thou shouldst run 
And hide thyself from me, 

Have I done this unto thee. 

“ Now write me a writing, O Scribe, 
And a blessing be on thy tribe 
A writing sealed with thy ring. 

To King Amunith’s Ptuslia 
In the city of C'roia, 

The city moated and walled, 

That he surrender the same 
In the name of my master, the King ; 
For what is writ in his name 
Can never be recalled,*' 


And the Scribe bowed low in dread. 
And unto Iskander said : 

“ Allah is great and just, 

But we are as ashes and dust ; 

How shall I do this thing. 

When 1 know that my guilty head 
Will be forfeit to the King ? ” 

Then swift as a shooting star 
The curved and shining blade 
(If Iskander’s scimetar 
From its sheath, -with jewels bright. 
Shot, as he thundered : “ Write ! ” 
And the trembling Scribe obeyed, 
And wrote in the fitful glare 
Of the bivouac fin; apart, 

With the chill of the midnight air 
On his foreh(‘ad white and bare. 
And llie chill of death in his heart. 

Then again Iskander <iried : 

“Now follow wliither I ride. 

For here thou must not stay. 

Thou shalt he as m3’ dearest friend, 
And honors without end 
Shall surround thee on eveiy side, 
And attend thee night and da}’.” 

But the sullen Scribe replied : 

“ Our pathways here divide ; 

Mine leadelh not thy way.” 

And even as he 8j>ok<5 

Fell a sudden scimetar-stroke. 

When no one (Mse was near ; 

And the Scribe sank to the ground. 
As a stone, jmslied from the brink 
Of a black pool, '•might sink 
With a sob and disappear ; 

And no one saw the deed ; 

Ami in the stillness around 
No sound w'as heard but the sound 
Of the hoofs of Iskander’s steed. 

As forward he sprang with a hound. 

Then onward he rode and afar. 

With scarce three hundred men. 
Through river and forest and fen, 
O’er the inoiiiitains of Argentar ; 

And his heart was nieny within. 
When he crossed the river Drin, 

And .sjiw in the gleam of the mom 
The White Castle Ak-Hissar, 

Tlit* city Croia called. 

The cit}’ moated and walled. 

The city where he was bom, — 

And above it the morning star. 
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Then hia trumpeters in the van 
On their silver bugles blew, 

And in crowds about him ran 
Albanian and Turkoman, 

That the sound together drew. 

And he feasted with his friends. 

And when tliey wert^ wa? iii with w!ne, 
He said ; “ O frieinls of mine. 

Behold what fortune sends. 

And wliat the fates dt'sign ! 

King Arnnrath eommamls 
That my father s wide tloniain, 

This city and all its lands, 

Shall be given to me again.” 

Then to the Castle White 
Ho rode in regal state. 

And entered in at the gate 
In all liis arms lu'dight. 

And gave to the I'aslia 
Wlio ruled in Croia 
The writing of the King, 

Sealetl with his signet ring. 

And the Pasha bowed his head, 

.And after a silene.(' said : 

“Allah is just atnl great ! 

I yield to the will divine, 

The eity and lauds are thine ; 

Who .shall eoiitend with fate?” 

Anon from the ea.stle walls 
The erescent baiinei' falls, 

And the crowd btdiolds instead, 

I..ike a port<'nt in the .sky, 

Iskamler’s hauner fly, 

The Black Eagle with (loubl(> head ; 

And a shout ascends tin higli. 

For men’s souls are tired of tin* TurWw, 
And their wicked ways and works. 

That have made of Ak-His.sar 
A city of the plague ; 

And the loud, exultant cry 

That e(rhoes wide anil far 

Is : “ Long live Scanderbeg ! ” 

It was thus Iskander came 
Once more unto his owm ; 

And the tidin^i^, like the flame 
Of a conflagration blown 
By the wind.s of summer, ran. 

Till the land W'as in a blaze. 

And the cities far and near, 

Sayeth Ben Joshua Bon Meir, 

In his Book of the Words of the 
Days, 

“ Were taken as a man 
Would take the tip of his ear.” 


INTERLUDE. 

** Now that is after my own heart,” 
The Poet cried ; ” one understands 
Your swarthy hero Scanderhcg, 
Gauntlet on hand and hoot on leg, 

And skilled in every wjiiiike art. 

Hiding through his Albanian lands. 
And following the auspicious star 
That shone for him o’er Ak-IIissar.” 

The Thctdogism added here 
His word of praise not less sincere. 
Although he ended w’ith a jibe ; 

The hero of romance and song 
Was born,” he said, “to right the 

Avrong ; 

Ami 1 :i]»prove; but nil the same 
That hit of (reason with the 8ctibo 
Adds nothing to your hero’s fame.” 

The Student piai.«e(l the good old timet^ 
And liked the canter of the rhymes, 
That liml a hoofbeat in their .‘•ouiid ; 
But longed Hom<‘ fnrrher word to hear 
Of the ohl chronicler Ben Meir, 

And where his volume might he found. 
The tall Musician vvalkiai the room 
With fold(‘d arms ami gleaming eyes. 
As if he .saw the Vikings rise. 

Gigantic shadow's in the gloom ; 

Ami much he talked of tlnur emprise. 
And met<?ors seen in Niut.herii .skies, 
And Ilcimdal’s horn, ami day of doom 
But the iSie.iUan laiigheil again ; 

“ This is the time to laiigli,” he .said. 
For the whole .story hii wtdl knew 
Was an invention of the Jew, 

Spun from thi! cobwebs in his brain. 
And of the .same bright scarlet thread 
As W as the Talc of Kambalu. 

Only the Landlord spake no Avord ; 

’T was doubtful w’hethcr he. had heard 
The tale at all, so full of <’are 
Was he of hi.s impending fate. 

That, like the sw'ord of Damocles, 
Above his head liung blank and bare, 
Sns])ended by a single hair, 

So that lie could not sit at ease. 

Blit sighed and looked disconsolate, 
And shifted restles.s in his chair. 
Revolving how' he might evade 
The blow of the descending blade. 

The Student came to his relief 
By saying in his easy way 
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To the Musician : “ Calm your grief, 
My fair Apollo of the North, 

Balder the Beautiful and so forth ; 
Although your magic lyre or lute 
With broken strings is lying mute. 

Still you can tell some doleful tale 
Of shipwreck in a midnight gale, 

Or something of the kind to suit 
The mood that we are in to-night 
For what is marvellous and strange ; 

So mve your nimble fancy range. 

And we will follow in its flight.” 

But the Musician shook his head ; 

‘*No tale I tell to-night,” he said, 
‘‘While my poor instrument lies there, 
Even as a child with vacant stare 
Lies in its little coffin dead.” 

Yet, being urged, he said at last : 

“ There comes to me out of the Past 
A voice, who.se tones arc sweet and wild. 
Singing a song aliiio.st divine, 

And with a tear in every line ; 

An ancient ballad, that my nurse 
Sang to me when I wa.s a child, 

In accents tender as the verse ; 

And sometimes wept, and sometimes 
smiled 

While singing it, to see arise 
The look of wonder in my eyes, 

And feel iny heart with terror beat. 

This simple ballad 1 retain 
Clearly iinjmnted on my brain. 

And as a tale will now repeat.” 


THE MUSICIAN’S TALE. 

TifK MOTnr.n’s niiosT. 

SvEND Dyuino Ik? rideth adown the 
glade ; 

I myself rras youtuf / 

Thei'e he hath wooed him so winsome a 
maid ; 

Fair tom'ds glatMen m many a h-eart. 

Together were tliey for seven years. 

And together chihlren six were their-s. 

Then came Death abroad tli rough the 
land, 

And blighted the beautiful lily-wand. 

Bvend Dyring he rideth adown the glade. 

And again hath he wooed him another 

maid. 


He hath wooed him a maid and brought 
home a bride, 

But she was bitter and full of pride. 

When she came driving into the yard, 
There stood the six children weeping so 
hard. 

There stood the small children with sor- 
rowful heart ; 

E’rom before her feet she thrust them 
apart. • 

She gave to them neither ale nor bread ; 
“Ye shall suffer hunger and h^te,” she 
said . 

She took from them their quilts of blue, 
And said : Ye shall lie on the straw we 
strew.” 

She took from them the pfreat waxliglit ; 
“ Now ye shall lie in the dark at night.” 

In flu' evening late they cried with cold ; 
The mother heard it under the mould. 

The woman heard it the earth Iwlow : 
“To my little children 1 nni.st gf).” 

She standeth before the Lord of all : 

“ And may I go to iny children small V' 

She prayed him so long, and would not 
cease, 

Until lie hade her dejiart in peace. 

“At cock-crow thon shalt return again •, 
Ixmger thou shalt not there remain ! ” 

She girded up her sorrowful l)one.s, 

And rifted the walls and the marbl® 
stones, 

Ar through the village she flitted by. 

The watcli-dogs howled aloud to the sky. 

When .she came to the castle gate. 

There stood her e]de.st daughter in wait. 

“Why standest thou here, dear daughter 
mine ? 

How fares it with brothers and sisters 
thine ? ” 

t* Never art thou mother of mine. 

For my mother was both fair and fine. 
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My mother wa« white» with cheeks of 

red, 

But thou art pale, and like to the dead.” 

“ How should I be fair and fine I 
I have been dead ; pale cheeks are mine. 

How shovild I be white and i*ed, 

So long, so long have 1 been dead ? ” 

When she came in at the chamber door. 
There stood the small children weeping 
sore. 

One she bmided, another she brushed. 
The third she lifted, the fourth she 
hushed. 

The fifth she took on her lap and pressed, 
As if she would suckle it at h(?r lirea-st. 

Then to her eldest daughter s<vid she, 

“ J>o thou bid Sveiid Dyring iom<* hither 
to me," 

Into the. chamber when be came. 

She spake to him in anger «ind .shame. 

“ I left behiml me both ale and bread ; 
My children hunger and are not fed. 

“ I left behind mo quilts of blue ; 

My children lie on tlie straw ye strew. 

“ I left behind me the great waxligbt ; 
My children lie in the dark at night. 

“ If I come again unto your hall, 

As cruel a fate shall you ladall ! 

“ Now crows the cock witli feathers re»i ; 
Back to the earth must all the dead. 

“ Now crows the cock with feathers 
swart ; 

The gates of heaven fly wide apart, 

"Now crows the cock with feathers 
white ; 

T can abide no longer to-night.” 

Whenever they heard the watch -dogs 
wail. 

They gave the children bread and ale. 


Whenever they heard the watch-dcigs 
bay. 

They feared lest the dead were on their 
way. 

Whenever they heard the watch-dogs 
bark ; 

/ in If self was young / 

They feared tlic dead out there in the 
dark. 

Fair words ghuhUn so many a heart. 


INTEHLUDE. 

TorcHEJ* by the patho.s of these rhymes, 
The Theologian said : " All praise 
Be to the ballads of old times 
And to the bards of simple wavs, 

Who walked with Nature hand in hand, 
Who.se <*ountry was their Holy I.<and, 
Whose singing robe.s were homespun 
brown 

From looms of tlndr own native town, 
Whiidi they were not ashamed to wear, 
And not of silk or sendal g>iy, 

Nor deitked with faiicifnl array 
or c(n.;kle-shens from Outiv-Mcr." 

To wliom the Student answered : " Yes ; 
All praise and honor ! 1 confess 

That bread aiul tth;, bome-l>aked, home- 
brewed, 

An^ whol(;.somc ainl nutritious food. 

But not enoiigli for all our needs ; 

Poets — the b<^st of them — are birds 
Of passage ; where lludr instinct leads 
They KiJig<? abroad for thoughts and 
words, 

And from all climes bring home the seeds 
That germinate in flowers or weeds. 
Tbej'^ are not fowls in barnyards born 
To •'.ackle o’er a grain coni ; 

And, if you shut the horizon down 
To tin* .small limits of their town, 

What do you but degrade your bard 
Till be at last l>ecomes as one 
Who thinks the all-encire.Ung sun 
Bi.ses and sets in his back yard ?” 

The Tlieologian said again : 

" It may be so ; yet I maintain 
That what is native still is best. 

And little care I for the rest. 

'T is a long story ; time would fail 
To tell it, and the hour is late ; 

We will not waste it in debate, 

But listen t.o our lAndlord's tale.” 
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And thus the sword of Damocles 
Descending not by slow degrees. 

But suddenly, on the Landlord fell, 
Who blushing, and with much demur 
And many vain apologies. 

Plucking up heart, began to tf3ll 
The Rhyme of one Sir Christopher. 


THE LANDLORD’S TALE. 

THE RHYME OF SIR CHRISTOPHER. 

It was Sir Christopher Gardiner, 

Knight of the Holy Sepulelire, 

From Merry England over the. sea. 

Who stepped upon thi.s continent 
As if his august presence lent 
A glory to tiic colony. 

You should have se(‘n him in the street 
Of the little Bo.ston of Winthrop’s time. 
His rapier dangling at his feet. 

Doublet and ho.sc and boots complete, 
Prince llutMirt hat with ostrich jduine, 
Gloves that exhaled a faint perfume. 
Luxuriant curls and air sublimo, 

And suiwrior manners now obsolete .' 

He had a way of saying things 
That made one thiiiK of courts and 
kings, 

And lords and ladies of liigh degree ; 

So that not having been at court 
Seemed som«‘tbing very little short 
Of treason or lese-majesty. 

Such an accomplished kniglit wa.s he. 

His dwelling was just beyond the tt)\vTi, 
At what he ealletl his country-seat ; 

For, careless of Fortune’s smile or 
frown. 

And weary grown of the world and its 
ways. 

He wished to pa.ss tht3 rest of his days 
In a private life and a calm retreat. 

But a double life was the life he led. 
And, while professing to be in seandi 
Of a godly course, and willing, he said. 
Nay, anxious to join the Puritan 
church. 

He made of all this but small account. 
And passed his idle hours in.stead 
With roysteriug Morton of Merry 
Mount, 

That pettifogger from Fnrnivars Inn, 


Lord of misrule and riot and sin. 

Who looked on the wine when it was 
red. 

This country-seat was little more 
Than a cabin of logs ; but in front of the 
door 

A modest flower-bed thickly sown 
With sweet alyssum and (jolumbine 
Made those who saw it at once divine 
The touch of some other hand than his 
own. 

And first it was whispered, and then it 
was known. 

That he in secret was liarbipring there 
A little lady with golden hair. 

Whom he called his cousin, but whom 
he had wed 

Jn the Italian manner, as men said. 

And gi cat was the scandal everywhei’e. 

But worse than this was the vague 
surmise. 

Though none could vomii for it or 
aver. 

That the Knight of the Holy Sei>ulchre 
Was only a Papist in disguise ; 

And the more to imbitter their bitter 
lives, 

And tbe more to trouble the public 
1 mind. 

Came letters from England, from two 
other wives. 

Whom he bad carelessly left Ixdiind ; 

I Both of them letters of such a kind 
As made the governor hold his breath ; 
The one imploring him straight to send 
The husband home, that he might 
amend ; 

The other asking his instant death. 

As the only way to make an end. 

The w'ary governor deemed it right, 
When all this wickedness w^as revealed. 
To send his w^arrant .signed and sealed. 
And take the body of the knight. 

Anned with this mighty instiTiment, 
The marshal, mounting his gallant 
steed. 

Rode forth from town at the top of hi« 
speed. 

And followed by all his bailiffs bold. 

As if on high achievement bent. 

To storm some castle or stronghold. 
Challenge the warders on the wall, 

' And seize in his ancestral hall 
A robber-baron grim and old. 
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But when through all the dust and 
heat 

He came to Sir Christopher’s country- 
seat. 

No knight he found, nor warder there. 

But the little lady with golden hair, 

Who was gathering in the bright sun- 
shine 

The sweet alyssum and columbine ; 

While gallant Sir Cliristopher, all so 


gay. 

Being forewarned, througli the jKistern 


gate 

Of hia castle wall had tripp<*d away. 
And was keeping a little holiday 
In the forests, that boiiixled his estate. 


Then as a trusty stjuire and true 
The marshal searched the tjastle through. 
Not crediting what the lady said : 
Search<*<l from cellar to garret in vain. 
And, finding no knight, came out agjiiii 
And arrested lh(! golden damsel instead, 
And lane her in tT’iuTn])h into the towji. 
While from her eyes the tears rolhsl down 
On th<^ sweet alyssum and eoliunbine, 
That she litdd in Ikt fing(‘rs white and 
fine. 


The govennir’s heart w.'is mov'e<l to see 
fair a creature caught within 
The snan's of Satan and of .sin, 

And he read her a little homily 
On the folly and wickedness of tin*. liv<*.s 
Of women, half cousins an<l half wives ; 
Hut, seeing that naught his words 
availed, 

He sent her away in a ship that sailed 
For Merry England over tlie sea. 

To the other two wives in the. old canin- 
tree, 

To search her furtln*r, sirua' lie had failed 
To come at the heart of the in 3 ^stery, 

Me^iiwhile Sir Christopher wandered 
away 

Through patliless wood.s for a month and 
a day. 

Shooting pigeons, and sleeping at night 
With the noble savage, who took delight 
In his featherefl hat and his velvet vest. 
His gun and his rapier and the rest. 

But as soon as the noble savage heard 
That a bounty was offered for this gay 
bird. 

He waTfted to slay him out of hand» 


And bring in his beautiful scalp for a 
show, 

Like the glossy head of a kite or crow, 
Until he was made to understand 
They wanted the binl alive, not dead ; 
Then lie followed him whithersoever he 
lied. 

Through forest and field, and hunted 
him down. 

And brought him pri.soner into the town. 

Alas ! it was a rueful sight, 

To see tliis melancholy Knight 
In such a dismal and liapless case ; 

His hat deformed by stain and dent, 

His ]>liiijiagi‘ broken, his doublet I'ent, 

11 is b€‘ard and flowing locks forloni, 
Matted, dishevelled, and iinsliorn. 

His boots witli tlust and mire lH»sprent ; 
But dignified in his disgrace. 

And wearing an unblushing face. 

And thus Indore the, magistrate 
He sUkhI to heal’ the doom of fate. 

In vain he strove with wonted aasc 

To imMlif\' aiul extenuate 

His evil ileeds in ehundi and state. 

For gone was now his )Kiwer to please ; 
And his pompous words had no more 
weight 

Than feath(*rs ll^dng in the breeze. 

With suavity eijuul to his own 
The governor lent a patient ear 
To the speech evasive! and highflowii. 

In which lie endeavored to make clear 
That colonial laws w<*ro t<M) stiverc 
When applied to a gallant cavalier, 

A gentle.rnan born, and so well known, 
And accustoinei,! to move in a higher 
spheie. 

All this the I’uritun goven^’ heard, 
An<l deigned in answer iiexfer a word ; 
But in suminarj’^ manner shipped away, 
In a vessel tliat sailed from Salem bay. 
This splendid and famous cavalier, 

With his Rupert hat and his pojiery, 

To Merry England over the sea, 

As being unince.t to inhabit here. 

Thus endeth the Rhyme of Sir Christo* 
pher, 

Knight of tlie Holy Sepulchre, 

Tlie first w'ho fumisned this barrel! 
land 

With apples of Sodom and ropes of 
sand. 
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FINALE. 

These are the tales those merry guests 
Told to each other, well or ill ; 

Like summer birds that lift their crests 
Above the borders of their nests 
And twitter, and again are still. 

These are the tSIes, or new or old, 

In idle moinents idly told ; 

Flowers of the li(*ld with petals thin, 
liilies that neither toil nor sj)iii, 

And tufts of way.side weeds and gorse 
Hung in the parlor of the inn 
Beneath the sign of the Red Horse. 

And still, reluctant to retire, 

The friends sat talking by the tire 
And watched the smouldering cmibers 
burn 

To ashes, and flash up again 
Into a niornentary glow', 

Lingering like them when Ibreed to go, 
And going when they woidd remain ; 
For on the morrow they must turn 
Their faces homeward, and the pain 
Of parting touched witli its unrest 
A tender nerve in every breast. 

But slee]) at last the vif'torv won ; 

They must be stirring with the sun, 

And drowsily good night they .saitl, 

And went still gossijnng to ln'd, 

And left the parlor wrap))ed in gloom. 
The only live thing in the room 
Was the old (dock, that in its pace 
Kept time with the ivvolving spheres 
And constellations in their flight, 

And struck with its uplifted maee 


The dark, unconscious hours of night, 
To senseless and unlistening ears. 

Uj)rose the sun ; and every guest. 
Uprisen, was soon equipped and dressed 
For journeying home and city-w’ard ; 
The old stage-coacdi was at the door,' 
With horses harnessed, long before 
The sunshine reached the withered sward 
Beneath the oaks, whose branches hoar 
Murmured : “ Farewell forevennore.” 

Farewell ! ” the portly Landlord cried ; 
“ Farewell ! ” the parting guests replied, 
But little thought that nevermore 
Their feet would i)ass that threshold 
o’er ; 

That nevermore togtdher there 
Would they a.ssemble, free from care. 

To bear the oaks’ iiiy.sterious roar. 

And breathe the wliolesome country air. 

Whei'e are they now ? What lands and 
skies 

Paint )»ictures in their friendly eyes ? 
W'hat hope didudes, wliat promis(} 
> clie«avs, 

! What pleasant voices fill f heir ears? 
i Two ar(‘ l>eyond the .salt .s(^a waves. 

And three already in their graves. 
IVrchanee the living .still may look 
Into the ])ag(‘.s of this book. 

And .see the days of long ago 
Floating and fleeting to and fro. 

As in the well- remen ilwTed brook 
Tliey saw the inverted land.sea{)e gleam. 
Ami their own faces like a dream 
Look up uiK)n them from below. 
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FLO W ER-D E-LU C K. 

Beautiful lily, dwelling by still riv- 
ers. 

Or solitary iiioiv, 

Or where the sluggish meadow- brook 
delivers 

Its waters to the weir ! 

Thou laugliest at the mill, the whir and 
wt)ny 

Of spiudle ami of loom, 

And the great wheel tluit toils ainhl the 
hurry 

And rushing of the, tlunie. 

liorii in th<? purple, born to joy and 
pleasamui. 

Thou dost not toil nor spin. 

But inakest glad ami nidiaiit with thy 
[>resenee 

The iiKMidow and the lin. 

The wind blows, and uplifts thy droo]>- 
ing banner, 

And round the(i throng and run 

TIjc rushes, the. green yeomen of thy 
jnanor. 

The outlaws of the sun. 

The burnished dnigon-fly is thine at- 
tendant. 

And tilts against the fiehl. 

And down the listed sunbeam rides re- 
splendent 

With steel-blue mail ami shield. 

Thou art the Iris, fair among the fair- 
est. 

Who, armed with golden rod 

And winged with the celestial azure, 
hearest 

The message of some God. 

Thou art the Muse, who far from crowded 
cities 

Hauntest the sylvan streams. 
Playing on pipes of reed the artless dit- 
ties 

That come to «a as dreams. 


O riower-de-luee, bloom on, and let the 
riv'tu- 

Linger to kiss th}' fetJt ! 

O tlower of song, bloom on, and make 
forever 

The world more fair and sweet. 


PALINGENESIS. 

1 LAV u]M)n the headland-height, and 
listened 

To the ineessant sobbing of the sea 
In caViTus umler me, 

And watclu'd the waves, that tosstnl and 
tb d and glistened, 

Until the rolling meadows of amethyst 
Melted away in mist. 

Then smldenly, a.s one from sleep, I 
startl'd ; 

For round about rne all the sunny 
<!ape.s 

Seeme»i jw.opled with the shapes 
Of those whom 1 liail known in days de- 
parted, 

Apparelled in the loveliness which 
gleams 

On faces setui in drean»s. 

A moment only, and tin* light and glory 
Faded away, and tin* di.sironsolate shore 
Stood lonely as before ; 

Ami the wihl-rosi's of the promontory 
Around me sliuddered in the wind, and 
shed 

Their pcdal-s of pale red. 

There w'as an old belief that in the em 
lK*rs 

Of all things their primordial form exists. 
And cunning alchemists 
\ Could re-create the. rose with sU its 
1 members 

j From its own ashes, hut without the 
hloom, 

Without the lost perfume. 

Ah me ! what wonder-working, oocult 
science 
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Can from the ashes in our hearts once 
more 

The rose of youth restore ? 

What craft of alchemy can bid defiance 

To time and change, and for a single 
hour 

Renew this phantom-flower ? 

“O, give me back,” 1 cried, “the van- 
ished splendors. 

The breath of morn, and the exultant 
strife, 

When the swift stream of life 

Bounds o’er its rocky channel, and sur- 
renders 

The T>ond, witli all its lilies, for the leap 

Into the unknown deep 1 ” 


I do not know ; nor will I vainly ques- 
tion 

Those ^a^es of the mystic book which 

The stor3’^ still untold, 

But without rash conjecture or suggestion 
Turn its last leaves in reverence and 
good heed, 

Until “The End” I read. 


THE BRIDGE OF CLOUD. 

Burn, O evening hearth, and waken 
Pleasant visions, as ol‘ old ! i 
Though the house by winds be shaken. 
Safe I kee}> this room of gold ! 


And the sea an.swered, with a lamenta- 
tion. 

Like some old prophet wailing, and it 
said, 

“Alas ! thy youth is dead ! 

It breathes no more, its heart has no 
pulsation ; 

In the dark places with the dead of old 
It lies forever cold ! ” 


Ah, no longer wizard Fancy 
Builds her castles in the air, 
Luring me by necromancy 
Up the never-ending stair ! 

But, instead, she builds me bridges 
Over many a dark ravine, 

Where beneath the giisty ridges 
Cataracts ihish and roar unseen. 


Then said 1 , From its consecrated 
cerements 

I will not draj; this sacred dust again, 

Only to give rne pain ; 

But, still remembering all the lost en- 
dearments, 

Qo oil my way, like one who looks be- 
fore. 

And tunis to weep no more.” 

Into what land of harvests, what plant a- 
tions I 

Bright with autumiml foliage and the 
glow 

Of sun.sets burning low ; 

Beneath wliat midnight skie.s, whost; con- 
stellations 

Light up the spacious avenues between 
■ Thm world and the unseen ! 

Amid what friendly greetings and ca- 
resses. 

What houwholds, though not alien, yet 
not mine. 

What bowers of rest divine ; 

To what temptations in lone wildernesses, 

W'hat famine of the heart, what pain and 
loss. 

The bearing of what cross ! 


And 1 cross them, little heeding 
Blast of wind or torrent’s roar, 

As 1 follow the receding 

Footsteps that liave gone before. 

Naught avails the imxdoring gesture, 
Naught avails the cry of pain ! 

When 1 touch the flying vesture, 

'T is the gray robe of the rain. 

Bafth'd 1 return, and, leaning 
l)*er the parapets of cloud, 

W'atidi the mist that intervening 
W’raps tlie valley in its shroud. 

And the sounds of life ascending 
Faintly, va^ely, meet the ear. 

Murmur of b^ls and voices blending 
With the rush of waters near. 

Well I know vrhat there lies hidden. 
Every tower and town and farm, 

And again the land forbidden 
Reassumes its vanished charm. 

W'ell I know the secret places. 

And the nests in hed^ and tree ; 

At what doors are friendly faces. 

In what hearts are thou|^ts of mo. 
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Through the mist and darkness sinking. 
Blown by wind and beaten by shower, 
Down 1 flii^ the thought I 'm thinking, 
Down 1 toss this Alpine flower. 


HAWTHORNE. 

May 23, 1864. 

How” l>eautiful it was, that one bright 
day 

In the long week of rain ! 

Though all its splendor could not chase 
away 

The omniprest^iit pain. 

The lovely towui w'as white with applc- 
bloorns, 

And the great elms oVn*liead 
Dark shadows wove on their aerial looms 
Shot through with golden tlirt^nd. 

Across the meadow’s, by the gray old 
manse, 

The historic river flcnved : 

I was as one who wanders in a ti'aiiee, 
Unconscious of his road. 

The faces of familiar friends seemed 
strange ; 

Their voice.s 1 could hear, 

And yet the w’ortls they utt<*red seemed 
to change 

Their meaning to my ear. 

ITor the one face 1 looked for w^as not 
there, 

The one low voice was mute ; 

Only an unseen pre.sence filled the air. 
And baffled iny pursuit. 

Now I look back, and meadow, manse, 
and stream 

Dimly thought defines ; 

I only see — a dream within a dream — 
The liill-top hearsed with pines, 

I only hear above his place of rest 
Their tender undertone. 

The infinite lonmngs of a troubletl breast. 
The voice so like his own. 

There in seclusion and remote from men 
The wizard hand lies cold, 


Which at its topmost speed let fall the 
pen. 

And left the tale half told. 

Ah ! who shall lift that wand of magic 
]M)wer, 

And the lost clew regain ? 

The uiifiiiished window in Aladdin’s 
tower 

Unfinished mu.st remain ! 


CHRISTMAS HELLS. 

I iiKAiii) the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols jday, 

And wild and sweet 
The words n‘peat 

Of p«*acc on earth, good-will to men ! 

And tliought how, us the day had come, 
The helfries of all 1 !hristendom 
Had rolled along 
The iiiihroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

Till, ringi7ig, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day, 

A voic(‘, a chime, 

A chant sublime 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men 3 

Then from (nich hlaek, accursed moutli 
The cannon thundered in the South, 
And witli the sound 
The carols drowned 
Of peae.e on earth, good-will to men 3 

It was a.s if an earthquake rent 
The hearth-stoii(‘s of a continent, 

And mad<'. forlorn 
The households born 
Of peace on earth, gootl-will to men ! 

And in despair 1 bowed my head ; 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said ; 

“ For hate is strong. 

And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! ” 

Then pealed the bells more loud and deep : 

“ God is not dead ; nor doth he sleep I 
The Wrong shall fail, 

Tim Right. prevail, 

W'ith peace on earth, good-will to men I " 
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THE WIND OVER THE CHIM- 
NEY. 

See, the fire is sinking low, 

Dusky red the embers glow, 

While above them still 1 cower, 
While a moment more I linger. 

Though the clock, with lifted linger. 
Points beyond the midnight hour. 

Sings the blackened log u tune 
Ijeamed in some forgotten Junt- 
From a school -bo}’^ ut his play. 

When they both were young together, 
Heart of youth and suimner weather 
Making all their holiday. 


Suddenly the flame sinks down ; 
Sink the rumors of renown ; 

And alone the night>wmd drear 
Clamors louder, wilder, vaguer, — 

“ ’T is the brand of Meleager 
Dying on the hearth-stone here ! ” 

And I answer, — “ Though it 1^’ 
Why should that discomfort m< ' 

No endeavor is in vain ; 

Its reward is in the doing, 

And the rapture of pursuing ' , 

Is the prize the vainjuished ’ 

THE BELLsloF LYN 


And the night-wind rising, hark ! 

How above there in the dark, 

In the midnight and the snow, 

Ever wilder, fiercer, grander, 

Like the trumiMits of Iskander, 

All the noisy chiinneys blow ? 

Every quivering tongue of flame 
Seems to inuimur some great name, 
Seems to say to me, “ Aspire ! ” 

But the night- wind answers, “ Hollow 
Are the visions that you follow. 

Into darkness sinks your fire ! ” 

Then the flicker of the bhi/.e 
G learns on A'olumes of old days. 

Written by masters of the art, 

I.iOiid through wliost‘ majestic pages 
Rolls the melody of ages. 

Throb the harp-strings of the heart. 

And again the tongues of flume 
Start e.xultiiig and exclaim : 

** These are y>rophets, bards, Hmlseere ; 
In the horoscope of nations. 

Like ascendant constellations, 

They control the coming years.” 

But the night-wind erics : “ Despair ! 
Those w*ho walk with feet of air 
Leave no long-enduring marks ; 

At God’s forges incandescent 
Mmhty liaiiimers beat incessant, 

These are but the flying sparks. 

“Dust are all the hands that wrought ; 
Books are sepulchres of thought ; 

The dead laurels of the dead 
Rustle for a moment only, 
like the withered leaves in lonely 
Churchyards at some passing tread.” 


HEARD AT N AH ANT. 


O CURFEW of the setting sun 
of Lynn ! 

O rei^uiem of the dying day 
of Lynn ! 


O Bells 
O Bells 


From the dark belfries of^^ cloud- 
cathedral wafted, o IS 
Your .sounds aerial seem to fi. 
of Lynn ! 


Bonie on the evening wind ^ 
crimson twilight, 

O’er land and st‘a tliey rise 

Bells of Lynn ! O 


The fisherman in his boat, far c « 

the headland, >evon^ 

Listens, and leisurely rows ashore,'. ^ 

of Lynn ! Bell^ 


Over the shining sands the wan 

cattle liomewanl JLeiing 

Follow each othcT at your call, O 

of Lynn ! BeH^ 


Tlie distant lij^hthouse hears, and 
his flaming signal 

Answers you, passing the watchwoio 
O Bells of Lynn ! 

And down the darkening coast run 
tumultuous singes, 

Ajad clap their hands, and shout to you, 
O Bells of Lynn ! 


ic. 

^ •the 


Till from the shuddering sea, with your 
wild incantations. 

Ye summon up the spectral moon, O 
Bells of Lynn I 
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And startled at the sight, like the weird 
woman of Endor, 

Ye cry aloud, and then are still, O Bells 
of Lynn ! 


KILLED AT THE FORD. 

He is dead, the lx>antiful youtli, 

The heart of honor, the tongue of truth. 
He, the life and light of ns all. 

Whose voice was blithe as a bugle-call, 
Whom all eyes followed with one consent, 
The cheer of \vhos(i laugh, and whose 

F leasant word, 
all murmurs of discontent. 

Only la.st night, a.s we rmle along, 

Down the dark of the mountain gap. 

To visit the pirk**t-guard at tlie ford. 
Little dreaming <if any misha]>, 

He was humming the words of some old 
song ; 

“Two red rose.s he had on his cap. 

And anotlu'r he bore at the point of his 
sword." 

Sudden and swift a whistling ball 
Oaiue out of a w'ood, and the voice was 
still ; 

Something I heard in tlie darknes.s fall, 
Ami for a moment my blood grew chill ; 
I spake in a whisjH*r, as he who s{H;ak.s 
In a room where sonic one is lying dead ; 
Hut he made no answ'er to what i sai«l. 

We lifted him up to his saddle again. 
And through the mire and the mist ami 
the rain 

CaiTied him back to the silent camp. 
And laid him as if asleep on his bed ; 
And I saw by the light of the surgeon's 
lamp 

Two white roses upon his cheeks, 

And one, just over his heart, blood-red ! 

And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 
l^iat fatal bullet went speeding forth, 
it reached a town in the distant 
g North, 

Till it reached a house in a sunny street. 
Till it reached a heart that ceased to beat 
Without a murmur, without a cry ; 

And a bell was tolled, in that far-oit town. 
For one who had passed from cross to 
crown. 

And the neighbors wondered that she 
should die. 

SI 


GIOTTO’S TOWER. 

How many lives, made beautiful and 
sweet 

By self-devotion and by self-restraint. 

Whose pleasure is to run without 
coinpluint 

On unknown errands of the Paraclete, 
Wanting the reverence of unshoddeu 
feet. 

Fail of the nimbus which the artists 
paint 

Arouml the shining forehead of the 
saint. 

And are in their completeness incom- 
plete ! 

In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto’s 
tower, 

The lily of Florence blossoming in 
stone, — ' 

A vision, a dedight, and a desiiv, — 
The builder'^ peiiect and centennial 
flow(?r, 

That in the night of ages bloomed 
alone, 

But wanting still the glory of the spire. 


TO-MORROW. 

’T IS late at night, ami in the realm of 
.sleep 

My little lambs aio folded like the 
flocks ; 

From room to room 1 hear the wakeful 
clocks 

Challenge the passing hour, like guards 
that kee]> 

Their solitary watch on tower and 
steej) ; 

Far. off I hear the crowing of the 
cocks. 

And througli the opening door that 
time unlocks 

Feel the fresh breathing of To-morrow 
creep. 

To-morrow ! the mysterious, unknown 
guest, 

Who cries to me ; “ Remember Bar- 
mecide, 

And tremble to ho happy with the 
rest." 

And 1 make answer ; “1 am satisfied ; 

I dare not ask ; 1 know not what is 
best ; 

God hath already said what shall b»- 
tide.” 
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DIVINA COMMEDIA. 

I. 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, ])ausing in the dust and 
heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with rever- 
ent f(‘et 

Enter, and cross hiinsLdf, and on the 
floor 

Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er ; 

Ear off the noises of the -world retreat ; 
The loud vociferations of the stre<^t 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as 1 enter liere from day to day. 

And leave my burden at this minster 
gate, 

Kneeling in praytu, and not ashamed 
to ]»ray, I 

The tumult ol‘ the time disconsolate ! 
To inarticulate*, mnrmurj^lies away, * 
While the eternal ages wmeh and wait. 

II. 

How strange the seuljitures that adorn 
tliese towel's ! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded 
sleeves 

Birds build theirnests while canojiied 
with leaves 

Parvis and }>ortal bloom lik<‘ trellised 
bow'ors. 

And the va.st minstt'i* seems a eross of 
flowers ! 

But fiemls and dragons on the gar- 
goyled eaves 

Watch the deatl Christ between the 
living thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas 
lowers ! 

Ah ! from what agonies of lieart and 
brain, 

What exultations trampling on de- 
spair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what 
hate of wrong, 

What passionate oiilery of a soul in pain. 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 
Tills modia>val miracle of song ! 

HI. 

1 ENTER, and 1 see thee in the gloom 
Of the long aisles, O poet satuniinc ! 
And strive to make niy steps keep 
pace with thine. 


The air is filled with some unknown 
jierfume ; 

The congregation of the dead make room 

For thee to pass ; the votive tapers 
shine ; 

Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s 
groves of pine 

The hovering echoes fly from tomh to 
tomb. 

From the c onfessionals 1 hear arise 

llebearsals of forgotten tragedies, 

And laraeiitation.s from the cr 3 ^)ts be- 
low ; 

And then a voii'c celestial, that begins 

AVith the pntlu*tic words, “Although 
your sins 

As scarlet be,” and ends with “as the 
snow.” ' 

IV. 

With snow-wliite veil and garments as 
of flame. 

She stands luifore thee, who so long 

Filled thy young heart with x>assioii 
and the woe 

From w Inch thy song and till its splen- 
dors came ; 

And while w’ith stern rebuke she speaks 
thy name, 

The iee about thy hc^art melts as the 
snow 

On mountain hc'.ights, and in swift 
overflow 

Comes gushing from thy lijis in sohs 
of .shame. 

Thou make.st full confession ; and a 
gleam, 

As of the dawn on some dark forest 
east, 

Seems on tliy lifted forehead to iii- 
eretise ; 

Lethe and Eunoe — the remembered 
dream 

And the forgotten sorrow — bring at 
Ia.st 

That x>erfect j>ardon w hich is perfect 
peace. 

V. 

I LIFT mine eyes, and all the windows 
blaze 

With forms of saints and holy men 
w'ho died. 

Here mai-tyred and hereafter glorified ; 
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And the great Bose upon its leaves 
displays 

Christas Triumph, and the angelic rouii- 
d<;lays. 

With splendor u[>ou splendor multi- 
plied ; 

And Beatrice again at Dante’s side 
No more rebukes, but smiles her 
words of praise. 

And then tlie organ sounds, and unseen 
choirs 

Sing tlie ohl Latin hymns of pc;ae<‘ 
ainl love. 

And benetlictioiis of the Holy Ghost ; 

And the melodious bells among tlie spires 
O’er all the house-tops and through 
heaven above 

Proclaim tlie elevation of the Host ! 

VI. 

0 STAR of morning and of lilnuty ! 

O briiigcr of the light, whose splendor 
shines 

Above the darkness of the Apennines, 
Forerunner of tlui day that is U) be ! 

Tlie voiees of the city and the sea, 

The voices of the mounlaiiis and the 
pines, 

Repeat thy song, till the familiar lines 
Are footpaths for the thought of Italy ! 

Thy fame is blown abroad from all the 
heights. 

Through all the nations, and a sound 
is lieard, 

As of a miglity wind, and men devout. 

Strangers of Home, and tin; new prose- 
lytes. 

In their own language hear thy wtm- 
drous word. 

And many are amazed and many 
doubt. 

NOEL. 

BNV0Y6 k M. AGASSIZ, LA VEILLK DK 
N015 l 1864, AVEC irN PANIER DE 

VINS DIVKUS. 

L’ Academic en respect, 

Nonobstant riacorrection 

A la favour du saj^t, 

Ture-lure, 

N’y fera point de rature ; 

No6l! ture-lure-lure. 

Oui BAadzAi. 

Quand lea astres de Noel 
Brillaient, palpitaient au ciel, • 


Six gaillards, et cbacun ivre, 
Chautaient gainieut dans le givre, 
Bous amis 

Alloiis done ehez Agassiz ! ” 

Ces illusties Pelerins 
D’Outre-Mer adtoit.s et tins, 

8e domiaul di> ails de preti*e, 

A I’envi si? vautaieiit d'etre 
iioiiu amis 

De Jean Kudolphe Agassiz ! 

(Kil-de-Perdrix, gmmi farecur, 

Suns reproehe et sans pudeiir, 

Dans son j)atois tie Bourgogne, 
Bredouillait etunme iin ivrogne, 

“ lions amis, 

J’ui danse ehez Agassiz ! ” 

Verzenay ^ Ohum]KMioi.s, 
lion Frain;ais, j)oiiit New-Yortjuois. 
Mais des environs d’Avize, 
Fredonne a niainlt* reprise, 

“ lions amis, 

J’ai chante ehez Agassiz ! ” 

A (tote inarchait iin vital x 
Hiilalgo, niais non inousseuv ; 

Dans le temps th* rharlemagne 
Fut son pere Grand d'Espagne ! 

“ lions amis 

J’ai dine ehez Agassiz ! ” 

Denit re enx un litu-delais, 

Gastton, s’il en fiit: jainai.s, 

Parfnme dtt ]«»esi(* 

Riiiit, ehantait, ]>lein de vie, 

Bons amis, 

J’ai sou])e eln'Z Agassiz ! ” 

Avec ett lieau cadet roux, 

Bras de.ssus et b?‘as dessou.s, 

Mine altiere (d. eouleur terne, 

Vint le Sire. d(t Sauterne ; 

** lions amis, 

J’ai couehe ehez Agassiz ! ” 

l^Iais le derniftr de c<*s prtmx, 

Etait nn pauvre ( Jhartntnx, 

Qiii disait, d’un ton robuste, 

** BenMictioris sur le Juste ! 

Bons amis 

B^nissons P^ Agassiz 1 
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Ils arrivent trois k trois. 

Montent Tescalier de bois 
Clopin-clopant ! quel gendarme 
Peut i)ermettre ce vacarme, 

Bens amis, 

A la poi*te d’ Agassiz ! 

‘ ‘ Ouvrez dune, mori bon Seigneur, 
Ouvrez vite et n’ayez peur ; 
Ouvrez, ouvrez, car nous soiniues 


Gens de bien et gentUsbommea, 
Bons amis 

De la famille Agassiz ! ” 

Chut, ganaches ! taisez-vous ! 
C’en est trop de vos glouglous ; 
Epargnez aux Philosophes 
Yos abominables strophes ! 
Bons amis, 

Respeetez mon Agassiz ! 


JUDAS MA 


ACT 1. 

Ths Citadel of Autiochtes at Jetasalein. 

SCENK 1. — ANTl()Cm4 ; JamoN. 

Antiochu^. O Antioch, my Antioch, 
my city ! 

Queen of tJie East ! my sf>lac<‘, my 
delight J 

The dowry of my sister Olco]»atru 

When she was w(,‘d to I’tolcmy, ami 
now 

Won back and made more wonderful by 
me ! 

I love thee, ajid I hmg to be once more 

Among the ])layers and the dancing 
women 

Within thy gates, and bathe in the 
Orontes, 

Thy river and mine. O Jason, mj" 
High -Priest, 

For 1 have made tliee so, and thou art 
mine, 

Hast thou seen Aiitioidi the Beautiful ? 

Jason, Never, iny Lord. 

Ant. Then luust thou never seen 

The wonder of the world. Tins city of 
David 

Com|>ared with Antioch is but a vil- 
lage. 

And its inhabitants compared with 
Greeks 

Are mannerless boors. 

Jason. They are barbarians. 

And mannerless. 

Ant. They must be civilized. 

They must be made to have more gods 
than one ; 

And goddesses b^des. 


CC AB.^US. 


Jason. They shall have more^ 

Ant. They must have hippodromes, 
and games, and baths, 

Stuge-plays and festival.s, and moat of all 

The Dionysia. 

Jasnn. Tliey shall have them all. 

Ant. By Horaeles ! but J should like 
to 

These Hcbrew.s crowned W’ith ivy, and 
arrayed 

In skins of fawns, with drums and 
flutes and thyrsi, 

Revel and riot through the solemn 
streets 

Of their old town. 11a, ha ! It make.s 
me merry 

Only to think of it ! — Thou dost not 
laugh. 

Jason. Yea, 1 laugh inwardly. 

Ant. The new Greek leaven 

Works slowly in this lsra<*litisli dough ! 

Have 1 not sacked the Temple, and on 
the altar 

Set up the statue of Olympian Zeus 

To Hellenize it ? 

Jason. Thou hast done all this. 

Ant. As thou wast Joshua once and 
now art Jason, 

And from a Hebrew hast become a 
Greek, 

So shall this Hebrew nation be trans- 
lated. 

Their very natures and their names bo 
changed. 

And all be Hellenized. 

Jason. It shall be done. 

Ant. Their manners and their laws 
and way of living 

Shall all be Greek. They shall unlearn 
their language. 
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And learn the lovely epeecb of Antioch. 
Where hast thou li^n to-day I Thou 
comest late. 

Jason.. Playing at discus ■with the 
other priests 
In the Gymnasium. 

Ant. Thou hast done well. 

There ’s nothing better for you lazy 
priests | 

Than discus- playing with the cominon 
people. 

Now tell me, Jason, what these Hebrews 
cull me 

When they converse together iit their 
games. 

Jason. Antiochus Kpiphanes, my 
Lord ; 

Antiochus the Illustrious. 

Ant. O, not that ; 

That is the public cry ; I mean the 
name 

They give me when they talk among 
themselves. 

And think that no om* listens ; what is 
that ? 

Jason^ Antiochus Epirnanes, my Lord J 

Ant. Antiochus the Mad ! Ay, that 
is it. 

And who hath said it ? Who hath set 
in motion 
That .sorry je.st ? 

Jason. The Seven Sons in.sane 

Of a weird woman, like themselves in- 
.sane. 

An/. I like their courage, hut it shall 
not save them. 

They shall be made to eat the flesh of 
swine, 

Or they shall die. Where are they ? 

Jason. In the dungeons 

Beneath this tower. 

Ant. There let them stay and starve. 
Till I am ready to make Greeks of them, 
After tny fashion. 

Jason. They shall stay and starve. — 
My Lord, the Ambassadors of Samaria 
Await thy pleasure. 

Ant. Why not my displeasure ? 

Ambassadors are tedious. They are 
men 

Who work for their ovrn ends, and not 
for mine ; 

There is no furtherance in them. Let 
them go 

To Apollonius, my governor 
There in Samaria, and not trouble me. 
What do they want ? 


Jason. Only the sanetioii 

To give a name unto a nameless temple 
Upon Mount Gerizim. 

Ant. Then bid them enter. 

This ] leases me, and furthers my desi^s. 
The occasion is auspicious. 6id tnem 
enter. 


Scene II. — Antiochus; Jason ; ths Sa 
MAKiTAN Ambassadors. 

Ant. A i>proach. Come forward ; stand 
not at the door 

Wagging your long beards, but demean 
yoiu-selves 

As doth Ix'comc Ambassadors. What 
.seek ye ? 

An Amttassador. An audience from 
the King. 

A nt. Speak, and be brief. 

Wtusie not the time in useless rhetoric. 

Words are not things. 

Ambassador {reading). ** To King 
Aniioeliu.s, 

The God, Kpij»hanes ; a Memorial 

From the Sidonijins, who live at Sichem.” 

An/. Sidonians ? 

Ambassador. Ay, my Lord. 

An/. Go on, go on ! 

And do not tire thy.self and me with 
bowing ! 

A mhassador (read ing) . “We are a col - 
ony of Medc.s and Persians.” 

Ant. No, ye are Jew.s from one of the 
Ten Tribes ; 

AVhetber Sidonians or Samaritans 

Or Jew's of Jewry, matters not to me ; 

Ye are all Israelites, ye are all Jews. 

When the Jew’s prosper, ye ela.im kindred 
with them ; 

When the Jew's suffer, ye. are Medes and 
Persians : 

I know that in the day.s of Alexander 

Ve rdaimecl exemption from the annual 
tribute 

In the Sabbatic Year, because, ye said. 

Your fields had not been planted in that 
year. 

Ambassador {reading). “ Our fathers, 
upon certain frerjuent plagues. 

And following an ancient superstition, 

Were long accustomed to observe that 
day 

Which by the Israelites is called the 
Sabbath, 

And in a temple on Mount Geririm 
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Without a name, they offered sacrifice. 

Now we, who are Sidonians, beseech 
thee, 

Who art our benefactor and our savioi*, 

Not to confound us with these wicked 
Jews, 

But to give royal onler and injunction 

To Apollonius in Sanuiria. 

Thy governor, and like\vi.s<; to Nicanor, 

Thy procurator, no more to molest us ; 

And let our nameless tcirnjde now be 
named 

The TerniiU* of JiipittM- llellcnius.” 

Ant. This shall be (U)iie. Full well 
it pKaiseth me 

Ye are not Ji^ws, or ar(* no longer Jews, 

But Greeks ; if not by birth, yet Greeks 
by custom. 

Your nameless tem)»lc sliab receive the 
name 

Of Jupiter Hellenius. Ye may go ! 


Scene III — ANTiocTirs ; Jason. 

Anl. My task is easier- than I dreamed. 
These ]M>ople 

Meet me half-way. Ja.son, didst tliou 
take note 

How the.se Samaritans ()f Siehem .said 

They were md. .lews .' that they were 
Medes and Persian.s, 

They were Sidoniaii.s, anytliiiig but .lews i 

'T is of go(»d augury. TIk* re.st will fol- 
low 

Till the whole (and is llelleni/ed. 

Jason. !My Lord, 

These are Samaritans, The tribe t*f 
.Tmlah 

Is of a ilitferent tempt'r, and the ta.sk 

Will he more diflieult. 

A7if. Dost thou gain.say me ? 

Ja^on. 1 kimw tlu' stubborn nature 
of the Jew. 

Yesterday, FJea/:er, an old Jiiaii, 

Being foursi<ue years and ten, cliost* 
rather death 

By torture than to eat the fle.sh of .swine. 

Aytf. Tin* life is in tin* blood, and the 
whole nation 

Shall bleed to <lt‘atb, or it shall ebange 
its faith ! 

JaJion. Hundreds have fled already to 
the mountains 

Of Ephraim, where Judas Ma<*eaba?us 

Hath raised the standanl of revolt against 
thee. 


Ant. I will bum down their city, and 
will make it 

W aste a.s a wilderness. Its thoroughfares 
Shall he hut furrows in a field of ashes. 
It shall Im? sown with salt as Sodom is ! 
Tlii.s hundred and fifty-third Olympiad 
Shall have a broad and blood -red seal 
upon it, 

Stain j>ed with the awful letters of my 
name, 

Antiochiis the God, Epiphaiie.s ! — 
Where are tho.so Seven Sons ? 

Ja.son. ]VIy Lord, tliey wait 

Thy royal j»h*asui(*. 

Ant. They sliall wait no longer ! 


ACT 11. 

Tttf Jht iigeons in the CiUuleZ. 

Scene 1. - The Mother o/* Seven Sons 
alime, listening. 

The MoiJter. Be strong, my heart ! 
Break not till tliey are dead, 

All, all my S<*ven Sons ; then burst 
u.sumler, 

And let this tortured and tormented soul 

lieuji and ru.sh out like water through the 
.shui’ds 

Of earthen ve.ssels broken at a well. 

() my dear eliildren, mine in life and 
death, 

I know not Innv ye came into my womb ; 

I neither gave you breath, nor gave vou 
life. 

Ami neither was it 1 that fonned the 
monilxTs 

Of every one of yon. But the Creator, 

Who nnuh* tlie world, and made the 
heavens above us, 

Who formed the generation of man- 
kind. 

And found out the lieginuing of all 
things, 

He gave you breath and life, and will 
again 

OF his own mercy, as ye now regard 

Not your own .selve.s, but his eternal 
law. 

I do not niunnur, nav, 1 thank thee, 
God, 

That I .and mine have not been deemed 
unworthy 

To suffer for thy sake, and for thy law, . 

And for the many sins of Israel. 
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Hark ! I can hear within the sound of 
scoui^es ! 

1 feel them more than ye do, O my 
sons ! 

But cannot ooine to j-oii. 1, who was 
wont 

To wake at night at the least c-ry yc 
made. 

To whom ye ran at (‘very slightest 
hurt, — ■ 

I cannot take you now into my lap 
And soothe your ])ain, but (lod will take 
you all 

Into his pitying anus, and eouifort yon. 
And give x’ou rest. 

A Voice {irlthiu). \Vhat woiiMst thou 
ask of us i 

Ready are w»‘ to die, but we will never 
Transgress the law and eustoius of our 
fathers. 

The Mother. It is tlu' voice of my 
first-born ! O Imivi* 

And noble boy ! Tliou hast the 
privilege 

Of djiug tirst, as thou wust born the 
first. 

The same Voice {within), (^)d looketh 
on us, and bath eouifort in us ; 

As Moses ill his song of old dee.lared, 

He in his a<*rvauts shall be eouiforled. 

The Mother. I knew thou wouldst not 
fail ! — Ife sjieaks no more, 

He is Iv^yoiul all [laiii I 

Ant. (within). [f thou eat not 

Thou shalt b(‘ tortured throughout all 
the members 

Of thy whole body. Wilt thou eat 
then ? 

Second Voice {within). No. 

The Mother. It is Adaiah’s voice, 1 
tremble for him. 

I know his nature, di^vious as the 
wind, 

And swift to change, gentle and 
yielding always. 

Be steadfast, 0 my son \ 

The same Voice {within). Tliou, like 
a fury, 

Takest us from this pre.sent life, but 
God, 

Who rules the world, shall raise us up 
again 

Into life everlasting. 

Mother. God, I thank thee 

That thou hast breathed into that' timid ( 
heart | 

Courage to die for thee. O my Adaiah, I 
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Witness of God! if thou for wkom 1 
feared 

Cans! thus encounter death, I need not 
fear ; 

The others will not shrink. 

Third Voice (within). Behold these 
hands 

Held out to thee, O King Antiochus, 

, Not to implore thy mercy, but to show 
I That I des])ise ihem. lie who gave 
I them to me 

Will give, them biurk again. 

The Mother. O Avilan, 

It is thy voice. For the husl time I 
hear it ; 

For the last time on earth, but not the 
last. 

To death it bids defianee and to torture. 

It souud.s to me as from aiiotlier world, 
Ami makes the ]>etty mi.series of this 
Seem unto me as uauglit, and loss than 
naught. 

Farewell, my Avilan ; nay, I should say 
Weleoiue, my Avilan ; for I am dead 
B(‘fore thee. 1 am waiting for the 
others. 

Why do timy liugm’ ? 

Fourth ice (within). It is good, O 
King, 

Ui.'iiig put to <h‘atli by men, to look for 
ho])ei 

From God, to bi* raised U]( again by him. 
But thou— no resuMV(;tion shall thou 
liav(^ 

To life hereafi(*r. 

The Mother. Four ! already four f 
Tlin^e art; still living ; nay, they all are 
living. 

Half liere, half there*. Make haste, 
Antioclms, 

To reunite us ; for the sword that 
cleaves 

The.se miserable, bodies makes a door 
Through whicli our .soul.s, impatient of 
re.loa.se, 

Ru.sh to each oth(»r’s arms. 

Fifth Voice (within). Thou hast the 
power ; 

Tliou doest what thou wilt. Abide 
awhile, 

And thou shalt see the ]>ower of God, 
and how 

He will torment thee and thy seed. 

The Mother. O hasten ; 

Why dost thou pause ? Thou who hast 
slain already 

So many Hebrew women, and hast hung 
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Their murdered infants round their 
necks, slay me, 

For I too am a woman, and these boys 
Are mine. Make haste to slay us all. 
And hang my lifeless babes about my 
neck. 

Sixth Voice {within). Think not, 
Antiochus, that takest in hand 
To strive against the God of Israel, 

Thou shalt escape unpunished, for his 
wrath 

Shall overtake thee and thy bloody house. 

The Mother. One more, my Sirion, and 
then all is ended. 

Having imt all to b(‘d, then in my turn 
I will lie down and sleep as sound as they. 
My Sirion, my youngest, best beloved ! 
And those bright golden locks, that 1 so 
oft 

Have curled alx>ut these fingers, even now 
Are foul witli blood and dust, like a 
lamb’s fle<^ce, 

Slain in the shambles. — Not a sound I 
hear. 

This silence is more terrible to me 
Than any sound, than any cry of pain. 
That might escape the lips of one who 
dies. 

Both his heart fail him \ Doth he fall 
away 

In the last hour from God ? O Sirion, 
Sirion, 

Art thou afraid ? T do not hear thy 
voice. 

Die a.s thy brothers died. Thou must 
not live ! 


Scene TI. — The Mothee ; Antiochcs; 
Sirion. 

The Mothrr. Are they all dead ? 

Ant. Of all thy Seven Sons 

One only lives. Behold them where they 

How dost thou like this picture ? 

The Mothrr. God in heaven ! 

Can a man do such deeds, and yet not die 

? y the recoil of his own wick^ness ? 

e murdered, bleeding, mutilated bodies 
That were ray children once, and still 
are mine. 

1 cannot watch o’er you as Rispah watched 
III sackcloth o’er the seven sons of Saul, 
Till water drop upon you out of heaven 
And wash this blood away ! I cannot 
mourn 


As she, the daughter of Aiah, mourned 
the dead, 

I From the beginning of the barley-harvest 
Until the autumn rains, and suffered not 
The birds of air to rest on them by day, 
Nor the wild beasts by night. For ye 
have died 

A better death, a death so full of life 
That I ought rather to rejoice than 
mourn. — 

Wherefore art thou not dead, O Sirion ? 
Wherefore art thou the only living thing 
Among thy brothers dead ? Art tlion 
afraid ? 

Ant. O woman, I have spared him for 
thy sake, 

For he is fair to look upon apid comely ; 
And 1 have sworn to him* by all the 
gods 

That 1 would crown his life with joy and 
honor. 

Heap treasures on him, luxuries, de- 
lightK, 

Make him iny fiiend and keeper of my 
secrets, 

If hr would turn from your Mosaic Law 
And b(* a.s we are ; but lie will not listen. 

The Mother. ^ly noble Sirion ! 

Ant. Therefore 1 beseech thee, 

Who art his mother, thou woiildst speak 
with him, 

And wouldst persuade him. I am sick 
of blood. 

The Mother. Yea, I will speak with 
him and will persuade him. 

O Sirion, my son ! have pity on me. 

On me that bare thee, and that gave thee 
suck. 

And fed and nourished thee, and brought 
thee up 

With the dear trouble of a mother’s care 
Unto this age. Look on the heavens 
above thee. 

And on the earth and all that is therein ; 
Consider that God made them out of 
things 

That w-ere not ; and that likewise in this 
manner 

Mankind was made. Then fear not this 
tormentor ; 

But, being 'worthy of thy brethren, take 
Thy death as th% did, that 1 may re- 
ceive thee 

Again in mercy with them. 

Ant. I am mocked. 

Yea, I am laughed to scorn. 

Sirion. Whom wait ye for ? 
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Kever will 1 obey the King's oommand* 
menty 

But the commaudment of the ancient 
Law, 

That was bv Moses triven unto o\ir fa- 
thers*. 

And thou, O godless man, that of all 
others 

Art the most wiolced, he m»t lifted 

Nor piifltHl up with uncertain hopcj?, up- 
lifting 

Thy haiul against the servants of the 
Lord, 

For thou Inist not escaj»ed the righteou.s 
juilgmeut 

Of the AIrniglity Ood, who seeth all 
things ! 

Ant. He is no God t)f mine ; 1 fear 
him not. 

Sirion. My brothers, who have suf- 
fered a brief ]»ain, 

Are dead ; but thou, Autioehus, shalt 
suffeT 

The punishment of pride, I offer u|i 

My body and my lif(>, beseeching God 

Tliat he would speedily he meiciful 

Unto our nation, an<l that thou hv 
plagues 

-Mysterious and by tomient.s mayest (‘on- 
fess 

That he alone i.s God. 

Ant. V(» both shall perish 

By torments w'orse than any that your 
God, 

Here or hereafter, hath in store for me. 

The Mother. My Sirion, I am proud 
of thee 1 

Ant. Be silent ! 

Go to thy bed of torture in yon chara- 
bw. 

Where lie so many sleepers, hcartleas 
mother ! 

Thy footsteps will not wake them, nor 
thy voice. 

Nor wilt thou hear, amid thy troubled 
dreams, 

Thy^hildreu crying for thee in the night f 

The Mather. O l>eath, that stretchest 
thy white hands to me, 

I rear them not, hut press them to my 

That are as white as thine ; for I am 
Death, 

am the Mother of Death, seeing 
these sons 

All lying lifeless. — Kiss me, Sirion. 


ACT III. 

The BaitU-jvdd of JBeth^hortm. 

ScKNE I. ~,Tuda8 Maccabjbus in armor 
before his tent 

Jiuias. The trumpets sound ; the 
echoes of the mountains 
Answ‘er them, ns the Sabbath rooming 
break .s 

Oyer Heth-horon and its battle-field, 
AVhere the gieat captain of the hosts of 
OtHl, 

A .slave Ijrought up in the brick-fields of 
Egypt, 

0 er<;nme the Amorites. There was no 

day 

Like that, before or after it, nor shall be. 
The sun stood still ; the hammers of the 
hail 

Beat on their harness ; and the c,aptams 
8C*t 

Their weary fi'et upon the necks of kings, 
As I will ujam thine, Antiochus, 

Thon man oi hlootl ! — I$ehold the rising 
sun 

Strikes on the golden letters of my banner, 
Jle Elohim YeJiovah ! Who is like 
To thee, O Lord, among the gods t 
-- Alas ! 

1 am not Joshua, I cannot say, 

“Sun, strand thou still on Oibeon, and 

thou Moon, 

111 Ajalon ! Nor nrn I one who wastes 
The fateful time in useless lamentation ; 
But one who hears his life u)>on his hand 
To lose it or to save it, as may best 
Serve the designs of Him who giveth 
life. 


ScisNE II. — Judas Maocabjeus ; Jewibb 
Fugitives. 

Jv^deLs. Who and what are ye, that 
with furtive steps 
Steal in among our tents ? 

Fugitives. O Maccab*u», 

Outcasts are we, and fugitives as thou art, 
Jews of Jerusa.lein, that have escaped 
From the polluted city, and from death. 
Judao. None can escape from death. 
Say that ye come 

To die for Israel, and ye are welcome. 
What tidings bring ye ? 

Fugitives. Tidings of despair. 
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The Temple is laid waste ; the precious 
vessels, 

Censers of gold, vials and veils and 
crowns, 

And golden ornaments, and hidden treas- 
ures, 

Haire all been taken from it, and tlie 
Gentiles 

With revelling and with riot fill its 
courts, 

And dally with harlots in the holy places. 

Judas. All this I knew Ijefore. 

Fugitives. Upon the altar. 

Are things profane, things by the law 
forbidden ; 

Nor can we keep our Sabbaths or our 
Feasts, 

But on the festivals of Dionysus 

Must walk in their juocessions, bearing 
ivy 

To crown a drunken god. 

Judas. This too I know. 

But tell me of the Jews. How' fare the 
Jews ? 

Fugitives. The coming of this mis- 
chief hath been sorc! 

And grievous to the people. All the 
land 

Is full of lamentation and of niouming. 

The Princes and the Elders weep and 
wail ; 

The young men .and the maidens are 
made feeble ; 

The beauty of the women hath been 
changed. 

Judas. And are there none to die for 
Israel ? 

’T is not enough to mourn. Breastplate 
and harness 

Are better things than sackcloth. Let 
the w'omeri 

Ijornent for Isratd ; the men shouhi die. 

Fugitives. Both men and women die ; 
old men and young : 

Old Eleazer died ; and Mahala 

With ‘all her Seven Sons. 

Judas. .\ntiochus. 

At every step thou takes! there is left 

A bloody footprint in the street, by 
winch 

The avenging wrath of God will track 
thee out ! 

It is enough. Go to the sutler’s tents : 

Those of you w’ho are men, put on .such 
armor 

As ye may find ; those of j’ou who are 
women, 


Buckle that armor on ; and for a watch- 
word 

Whisper, or cry aloud, “The Help of 
God.” 


Scene III. — Judas MACCAB.fiUs ; Nica- 
NOR. 

Nicanor. Hail, Judas Maccahaeus ! 

Judas. Hail ! — Who art thou 

That comest here in this mysterious 
guise 

Into our camp unheralded ? 

Nic. A herald 

Sent from Nicanor. 

Judas. Heralds com|e not thus. 

Armed with thy shirt of mail from head 
to heel. 

Thou glidest like a serpent silently 
Into my presence. Wherefore dost thou 
turn 

Thy face from me ? A herald speaks 
his errand 

With forehead unabashed. Thou artaspy 
Sent by Nicanor. ^ 

Nic. No disguise avails ! 

Behohl my face ; I am Nicanor’s self. 

Judas. Thou art indeed Nicanor. 1 
salute thee. 

What brings thee hither to this hostile 
camp 

Thus unattended ? 

Nic. Confidence in thee. 

Thou hast the nobler virtues of thy race. 
Without the failings that attend those 
virtues. 

Thou eaiist he strong, and yet not tyran- 
nous, 

Canst righteous be and not intolerant. 
Let there be peace betw'een us. 

Judas. What is peace ? 

Ts it to bow’ in silence to our victors ? 

Is it to see our cities sacked and pillaged, 
Our people slain, or sold as slaves, or 
fleeing 

At night-time by the blaze of burning 
town.s ; 

Jerusalem laid waste ; the Holy Temple 
Polluted with strange gods ? Are these 
things peace ? 

Nic. These are the dire necessities 
that wait . 

On war, whose loud and bloody enginexy 
I seek to stay. Let there be peace be- 
tween 

Antiochus and thee. 
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Judas, Antioch us ? 

What is Antiochus, that he should prate 
Of peace to me, who am a fugitive ? 
To-tlay lie shall l)e lifted up ; to-moirow 
Shull not be found, bmiuse he is re- 
turned 

Unto his dust ; his tliought has come to 
nothing. 

There is no peace ladween us, nor can 
be, 

Until this I tunnel- lloats upon the walls 
Of our .lerusalem. 

Nic. ] let ween that city 

And thee there lies a waving wall of 
tents, 

He]<I hy a Imst of forty thousand foot. 
And horsemen seven thousand. What 
liast thou 

To bring against all tlu*M* '{ 

JinUis. The power of (3od, 

Who.se breatli sliall seatter your white 
tents ji broad, 

As flakes of snow. 

Your ]\Iighly (hie in heaven 
Will ii<»l do battl(‘ on the Seventh Day ; 
It is liis day of rest. 

Judas. Sileiiee, hhisphemer. 

r.o to thy tents. 

Xu'. Sliall it be war or peace ? 

Judas. War, war, and only war. (?o 
to tliy tmits 

'Phat shall he .scattered, as by you were 
Heatti*red 

The torn and trampled pages of tlie Law, 
Illown Ihrougli the windy stre<*ts. 

Xie. Fanuvi'Il, brave foe ! 

Judas. Ho, tlieie, myeujitains ! Have 
safe-e-onduot given 

Unto Nieanor’s herald tlirough the e.atii}>, 
And come yourselves to me. — Farewell, 
Nicanor ! 


SCKNE TV. - A PDAS MArCAlJA^PS ; TaI’- 
TATNS AXD SoLDI?:RS. 

Judas. The hour is come. Dather 
the host together 

For battle. Lo, with tnimpets and with 
songs 

The anny of Nicanor comes again.st iia. 

Go forth to meet them, praying in your 
hearts. 

And fighting with your hand.s. 

Captains. Look forth and sec ! 

The TTioming sun is shining on their 
shields 


Of gold and brass ; the mountains lis- 
ten witli them, 

And shine like lnni]ts. And we who ate 
so few 

And poorh* armed, and i-eady to faint 
with fasting. 

Hour sliall we fight against this multi- 
tude ? 

Judas. The victory of a Irnttle stand- 
eth not 

111 multitudes, hut iu the strength that 
conndh 

From heaven above. The liord forbid 
that I 

Should <lo this thing, aiul flee away from 
them. 

Nay, if onr hour be come, then let us 
die ; 

Let u.s not stain our honor. 

Captains. ’T is the Sabbath. 

Wilt thou light on tin* Sabbatli, Macca- 
bteus ? 

Judas. Ay ; wlien 1 figlit the battles 
of tin; Lord, 

I fight them on liis day, as on all others. 

Have ye forgotten eeiiain fugitives 

That fled omu.* to these hills, and hid 
themselves 

In eaves ? How th(*ir pursuers camped 
against them 

Upon the Seventh Day, and challenged 
them ? 

And how they an-SAveriul not, nor east a 
stone. 

Nor stopp«*d tin* places where they lay 
concealed. 

Hut meekly peri.shed with their wives 
arnl children, 

Fven to the number of a tliousarid souls ? 

We who are fighting for our laws and 
liv€!S 

AV711 not so ])erish. 

Captains. Lead us to the battle ! 

Judas. And let our watchword be, 
/'The Helpof fJod !” 

La.st night I dreamed a dream ; and in 
my vision 

Beheld Onia.s, our High-Priest of old. 

Who hrilding up In’s hands pmyed for 
the Jews. 

Tins done, in the like manner there apr 
peared 

An old man, and exc.eediiig glorious, 

With hoary hair, and of a wonderful 

And excellent majesty. And OniasMid: 

"This is a lover of ithe Jews, who pray- 
tth 
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Much for the people and the Holy 
City, — 

God*8 prophet Jeremias.'* And the 



unto me 

A sword of gold ; and giving it he said : 
“ Take 4hou this holy sword, a gift from 
God, 

And with it thou shalt wound thine 
adversaries. ” 

Captains. The Lord is witli us ! 

Judas. Hark ! I hear the tnimnets 
Sound from Beth-horon ; from the bat- 
tle-field 

Of Joshua, where he smote the Amorites, 
Smote the Five Kings of Eglon and of 
Jannuth, 

Of Hebron, Lachish, and Jerusalem, 

As we to-day will smite Nicanor’s hosts 
A.nd leave a memory of great deeds btv 
hind us. 

Captains and Soldiers. The Help of 
God ! 

Judas. Be Elohim Yehxroah 1 

Lord, thou didst send thine Angel in the 
time 

Of Esekias, King of Israel, 

And in the armies of Sennacherib 
Didst slaj’’ a hundred fourscore and five 
thoxisand. 

Wherefore, O Lord of heaven, now also 
send 

Before us a good angel for a fear. 

And through the might of thy right arm 
let those 

Be stricken with terror that have come 
this day 

Against thy holy people to blaspheme ! 


ACT IV. 

Thsemier Cmirts of th^ Temple at Jern- 
solew . 

ScararE 1. — Judas MACCABiErs ; Cap- 
TAiira ; Jews. 

Judas. Behold, our enemies are dis- 
comfited. 

.iierasalem is fallen ; and our banners 
Float from her battlements, and o’er her 
gates 

Hicanpr*8 severed head, a sign of terror, 
Blackeui in wind and sun. 

Captains. O Maccabeus, 


The citadel of Antiochus, wherein 
The Mother with her ^ven Sons was 
murdered. 

Is still defiant. 

Judas. Wait. 

Captains. Its hateful aspect 

Insults us with the bitter memories 
Of other days. 

Judas. Wait ; it shall disappear 

And vanish as a cloud. First let us 
cleanse 

The Sanctuary. See, it is become 
Waste like a wildeniess. Its golden 
gates 

Wrenched from their hinges and con- 
sumed by fire ; 

Shrubs growing in its courts jas in a for- 
est ; 

Upon its altars hideous and strange 
idols ; 

And strewm about its pavement at my 
feet 

Its Sacred Books, Imlf biimed and paint- 
ed o’er 

AVith images of heathen gods. 

Jews. Woe ! woe ! 

Our beauty and our glory are laid waste ! 
The Gentiles have profaned our holy 
places ! 

(LarmnUUwn, and alarm of trumpets.') 

Judas. This sound of trumpets, and 
this lamentation. 

The heart-ciy of a people toward the 
heavens. 

Stir me to wrath and vengeance. Go, 
my cajitains ; 

1 hold you back no longer. Batter 
down 

The citadel of Antiochus, while here 
We sweep away his altars and his gods. 


Scene IT. — Judas Maccabasus ; Jason; 
Jews. 

Jews. Lurking among the ruins of the 
Temple, 

Deep in its inner courts, we found this 
man, 

Clad as High-Priest. 

Judas. I ask not who thou art. 

I knowr thy face, writ over with deceit 
As are these tattered volumes of the Law 
With heathen images. A Driest of God 
Wast thou in other days, nut thou art 
now 
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A priest of Satan. Traitor, thou art Ja- 
son. 

Jixson, 1 am thy prisoner, Judas Mac- 
cabsBus, 

And it would ill l>econie niu to conceal 
My name or office. 

'jiulod. Over 3 *onder gate 

There hangs the head of one who was a 
Greek. 

What should prevent me now, thou man 
of sin. 

From hanging at its side the liead of 
one 

Who born a Jew hath made himself a 
Greek 

Jitsoti. Justice prevvuits thee. 

Judas. Justiee * Thou art stained 
With every crime ’gainst which tlie Deca- 
logue j 

Thunders with all its thunder. | 

Jason. If not Justic«‘, i 

Then Mercy, her hjiiulinaiihm. | 

Judas. When hast thon j 

At any time, to any man or woman. 

Or even to any little child, showji mercy ? 

Jason. I have but done wliat King 
Antioch us 
Commanded me. 

Judas, True, thou ha.stbeeii 

the wt'jipoii 

With whi<di he stnntk ; but hast been 
.such u wea[»on, 

So flexible, .so lilted to his hand, 

It tempted him to strike. So thou ha.st 
urged him 

To double wickedue.s.s, thine own and 
his. 

Where is this King '( Is he in Antioch 
Among liis women still, and from his j 
windows 

Throwing tlown gold by handfuls, for 
the rabble 
To scramble for ? 

Jason. Nay, he is gone from there. 
Gone with an army into the far East. 

Judas. And wherefore gone ? 

Jason. I know not. For the spitce 
Of forty day.s almost wens horsemen 
seen 

Running in air, in cloth of gold, and 
armed 

Witli lances, like a band of soldiery ; 

It was a sign of triumph. ’ ! 

Judas. Or of death. 

Wherefore art thou not with him ? 

Jason. I was left | 

For service in the Temple. 


Judas, To pollute it. 

And to corrupt the Jews ; for there are 
men 

Whose presence is corruption ; to be 
with them 

Degrades i:s and defoniis the things we 
do. 

Jason. 1 never made a boast, as some 
men do. 

Of my superior virtue, nor denied 

The wt‘akiie.ss of my nature, that hath 
made me 

Sulwervient to tlie will of other men. 
Judos. Upon tliis day, the five and* 
twentieth day 

Of the month Uaslan, was the Temple 
here 

1‘rofaued by stitxngeis, — by Antiochus 

And thee, his instrument." Upon this 
day 

Slxall it Ixj clean.sed. Thou, who didst 
lend thyself 

Unto this ]>rufanation, (*anst not be 

A witne.s.s ofthesi^ solemn services. 

There eun be nothing tJean where thou 
art present. 

Tin? jieople j)ut to death (^illisthcnes, 

Who burned the Temple gates ; and if 
they Hnd tln‘e 

Will .surtdy .slay thei*. I will spare thy 
life 

To punish thee the longer. Thou shalt 
wander 

Ainoiig^ stningc? nations. Thou, that 
hast exist out 

So many IVom their native land, shalt 
j>erish 

In a strange land. Tlxou, that hast left 
so many 

Unburietl, .shalt have none to mourn for 
thee, 

Nor any solemn funerals at all, 

Nor sepulchre with thy fathers. -- Get 
thee hence ! 

{Music. Processitm of Priests and pcojple, 
unth ciihernSf harps, ami cymbals. Jir- 
1>AS MACCAH.EU8 luUs hltnself at their 
head, ami tfiey go into the inner warts. y 


Scene III. — Jason, 

Jason. Through the Gate Beautiful I 
see them come 

With branches and green boughs and 
leaves of palm. 

And pass into the Inner courts. Alas t 
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I should be ivith them, should be one of 
them, 

But in an evil hour, an hour of weakness. 
That cometh unto all, 1 fell away 
From the old faith, and di<l not clutch 
the new, 

Only an outward semblance of belief ; 
For the new faith I cannot make mine 
own, 

Not being l)orn to it. It hath no root 
Within me. 1 am neither Jew nor 
Greek, 

But stand between them both, a rene- 
gade 

To each in turn ; having no longer faith 
In gods or men. Thcii what mysterious 
chan a, 

What fascination is it chains my feet. 
And keeps me gazing like a curious child 
Into the holy places, where the ]>riests 
Have raised their altar ? — Striking 
stones iDgetlier, 

They take lire out of them, and light 
the lamps 

In the great candlestick. They spread 
the veils, 

And set the loav(!s of showbread on the 
table. 

The incense burns ; the. well-remembered 
oilor 

Comes wafted unto me, and takes me 
back 

To other days. 1 see myself among them 
As 1 was tlieu ; and the old superstition 
Oee.ps over me again ! — A chihli.sh 

fancy ! — 

And hark ! they sing witli citherns and 
with cyinlials. 

And all the peo])le fall upon their faces. 
Praying and worshipping !- — I will away 
Into the East, to m<*et Antioehus 
Upon his homeward journey, cri»wiied 
with trium])li. 

Alas ! to-day I wotild give everything 
To see a friend’s face, or to hear a voice 
Tliat had the slightest tone of comfort 
in it ! 


ACT y. 

The Mmfntains of JEd>atana. 

Bceme I. — Antiochits ; Philip ; Attend- 

A.NTS. 

Ant, H(^re let us rest awhile. Where 
are we, Philip ? 

What place is this ? 


Philip. Ecbatana, my Lord ; 

And yonder mountain i-ange is the 
Orontes. 

Ant. The Orontes is my river at An- 
tioch. 

Why did I leave it ? Why have I hoen 
tempted 

By coverings of gold and shields and 
breastplates 

To pluiidtu- Elymais, and be driven 
From out its gates, as by a fiery blast 
Out of a furnace ? 

Philip. These are foilune’s changes. 

Ant. What a defeat it was ! The 
l^‘rsian horsemen 

Came like a miglity wind, the wind 
Khamaseen, j 

And melted us away, and scattered us 
As if W(^ were dead leaves, or desert 
sand. 

Philip. Be comfoited, my Lord ; for 
thou hast lost 
But what thou hadst not. 

Ant, J, wlio made the Jews 

Skip like, the grasshopjxjrs, am made my- 
self 

To skip among these stones. 

Phil ip. Be not disi.'oumged. 

Thy realm of Syria remains to thee ; 
That is not lost nor marred. 

Ant. O, whiu'c are now 

The splendors of my court, my baths and 
l)an(iucts V 

Where are my idayers and my dancing 
women ? 

Where are iny sweet musicians with their 
pipes, 

That made me merry in the olden time ? 
1 am a laughing-stock to man and brute. 
The very camels, with their ugly faces, 
Motjk me and laugh at me. 

Philip. Alas ! my Lord, 

It is not so. If thou wouldst sleep 
awhile, 

All would he well. 

Ant, Sleep from mine eyes is gone. 
And inv heart fuile.th me for very care. 
Dost thou remember, Philip, the old 
fable 

Told us when w’c were hoys, in wdiich the 
bear 

Going for honey overturns the hive. 

And is stung blind by bees ? I am that 
hea.st. 

Stung hy the Persian swarms of Elymais. 

[ Philip. When thou art come a^in to 
i Antioch 
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rhete thoughts will be as covered and 
foigotten 

As are the tracks of Pharaoh’s chariot- 
wheels 

III the Egyiitian sands. 

Anl. Ah ! when I come 

Again to Antioch ! When will that be ? 
Alas ! alas ! 


ScENB II. — Antiochus; PHiur; A Mks- 

SKN’OKlt. 

McifseiiQt’r. May King live forever ! 

Aiif. Who art tlioii, and wlienee eom- 
est thou ? 

MesSi'iKjfr. My Lord, 

I am a messenger from Antioeli, 

Sent here by Lysias. 

Ant. A strange foreboding 

Of soinetliing evil oversluidows me. 

1 am no reader of the Jewish Scriptures ; 
I know not Hebrew ; but my Higli- 
Priest Jason, 

As 1 remember, told me of a Projdiet 
Wlio saw a little cloud rise from the 
sea 

Like a man’s hand, and soon the heaven 
was black 

With clouds and rain. Here, Philij>, 
read ; I cannot ; 

1 .see that cloud. It makes the letters 
dim 

Before mine eyes. 

Philip [reading). **To King Antio- 
cliu-s 

The God, Epiphanes.” 

Ant. O mockery ! 

Even liVsias laughs at me ! — Go on, go 
on ! 

Philip (reading). “ We pray tlH*e 
hasten thy return. The realm 
Is falling from thee. Sinct; thou hast 
gone from us 

The victories of Judas Maccabaeus 
Form all our annals. First lie overthrew' 
Thy forces at Beth-horon, and pa.ssed on, 
And took Jerusalem, the Holy City. 

And then Emmaiis fell ; and then Beth- 
sura ; 

Ephron and all the towns of Oalaad, 

And .Maccabseus marched to Camion/' 

Ant. Enough, enough ! Go call my 
chariot-men ; 

We will drive forward, forward, without 
ceasing. 

Until we come to Antioch. My captains. 


My Lysias, Gorgias, Seron, and Kica* 
nor, 

Are babes in battle, and this droadfu] 
Jew' 

; Will rob me of my kingdom and my 
' crown. 

My elephants shall trample him to dust ; 
1 will wipe out his nation, and will 
make 

Jerusalem a common buryiu|^- place. 

And evfrv home within it.s walls a 
tomb ! 

(Throirs ap his hands, and .^iiihi into the 

arms <>/ atteiutants, irho Uty him ujhm 

a hank .) 

Philip. Antiochus ! .\ntiochus ! Alas, 
The King is ill ! What is it, O my Lord ? 

Ant. Nothing. A suddi ii and sharp 
spasm of ]Miin, 

A.s if the lightning .struck me, or the 
knife 

Of ail a.s.saxsiii .sni(>te me to thi; heart. 
'Tis pa.s.sed, even ns it <'auie. Let us 
.set forward. 

Philip. 8(‘e that the chariots be iti 
rea<liiiess ; 

We will depart forthwith. 

Ant. A moment more, 

I cannot stand. 1 am b«‘eome at once 
Weak us an infant. Yo, wdll have to 
lead me. 

Jove, or Jehovah, or whatever name 
Thou wouldst be named, — it Ls alike to 
me, — 

If I knew liow to pray, I would entreat 
To live a little longer. 

Philip. O my Liird, 

Tliou shall not die ; wc will not let tliee 
die ! 

Ant. How' canst thoii lielj) it, Philip ? 
O the jiain ! 

Stab after .stab. Thou Inust no shield 
against 

This unseen wea[X)ii. God of Israel, 
Since all the other gods abandon me, 
Help me. I w'ill reJea.sc the Holy City, 
Gariii.sh with goodly gifts the Holy 
Temple. 

Thy pf'ople, w'honi I judged to be un- 
W'orthy 

To l>e so much as buried, sliall be equal 
Unto tile <‘iti/:ens of Antioch. 

I will become a Jew', and will (hiclare 
Through all the W'orld that is inhabited 
The tKiw'cr of God ! 

Philip. He faints. It is like death. 
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Bring here the royal litter. We will 
bear liiui 

Into the camp, while yet he lives. 

A'tU. O Philip, 

Into what tribulation am 1 come ! 

Alas ! I now remember all the evil 

That I have done the Jews ; and for this 
cause 

These troubles are upon me, and behold 

I perish through gi*eat grief in a strange 
land. 

Philip, Antiochus ! iny King ! 

AtU. Nay, King no longer. 

Take thou niy royal robes, my signet- 
ring, 

My crown and sceptre, and deliver them 


TBANSLATIONS. 

Unto my son, Antiochus Eupator ; 

And unto the good Jews, my citizens. 

In all my towns, say that their dying 
rnonareh 

Wisheth them joy, prosperity, and 
health. 

I who, putFed up with pride and arro- 
gance. 

Thought all the kingdoms of the earth 
mine own. 

If I would but outstretch rny hand and 
take them. 

Meet face to face a greater potentate. 

King Death — Epiphanes — the Illus- 
trious ! 

[Dies. 


A HANDFUL OF TRANSLATIONS. 


THE FUGITIVE. 

Tartar Song from the Prose Versitm of 
Chodzko. 


“ He is gone to the desert land ! 

I can see the shining niune 
Of his horse on the distant plain. 

As he rides with his Kossak band ! 

Come back, rebellious one ! 

Let thy proud heart relent ; 

Come back to my tall, white tent. 
Come liack, my only son ! 

“ Thy hand in freedom shall 

Cast thy hawks, when morning breaks, 

On the swans of the Seven Lakes, 

On the lakes of Karajal. ] 

1 will give thee leave to stray 
And pasture thy hunting steeds 
In the long grass and the. reeds 
Of the meadows of Karaday. 

“ I will give thee my coat of mail. 

Of softest leather made. 

With choicest steel inlaid ; 

Will not all this prevail ? ” 

II. 

“ This hand no longer shall 

Cast my hawks, when morning breaks. 


On the swans of the Seven Lakes, 

On the lakes of Kaiajal. 

“I will no longer stray 
And pasliiro my hunting steeds 
In the long grass and the reeds 
Of the meadows of Karaday. 

“ Though thou give me thy coat of mail, 
Of .softest leather made, 

With choicest steel inlaid, 

All this cannot prevail. 

“What right hast thou, O Khan, 

To me, who am mine own. 

Who am slave to God alone. 

And not to any man ? 

“ God will appoint the day 
When 1 again shall be 
I By the blue, shallow 8e.a, 

Wliere the steel -bright sturgeons play. 

“ God, who doth care for me, 

In the barren wilderness, 

On unknown hills, no less 
Will my companion 1^. 

“ When 1 wander lonely and lost 
In the wind ; when I watch at night 
Like a hungry wolf, and am white 
And covered with hoar-frost ; 

“ Yea, wheresoever I be. 

In the yellow desert sands. 
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In mountains or unknown lands, 

AlUh will care for me ! ” 

III. 

Then Sobra, the old, old man, — 
Three hundred and sixty years 
Had he lived in this lainl of^tears. 
Bowed down and 8 i'..id, “ O Khan ! 

** If you bid me, 1 will sj>eak. 

There '» no sa}> in dry grivss. 

No marnuv in dry lK)nes ! Alas, 

The mind of old men is weak ! 

* ‘ I am old, I am very ol<l : 

I have .seen the primeval man, 

1 have .seen the great Gengis Khan, 
Armj’^ed in his robes of gold. 

“ What I say to you is the truth ; 
Ami I say to 3 * 011 , O Khan, 

Pursue not the star-white man, 
Pursue not the beautiful youth. 

“Him the Almightv made. 

And brought him birth of the light. 
At the verge ainl end of the night. 
When men on tlie mountain iira 3 'ed. 

“ He wa.s born at tlie break of da}’. 
When abroad the angels walk ; 

He hath listened to their talk. 

And he kiioweth what they say. 

“Gifted with Allali’s grace. 

Like the moon of Ramazan 

When it shines in the skies, O Khan, 

Is the light of his beautiful face. 

“ When fir-st on earth he trod. 

The tir.st words that he said 
Were these, as he stood and prayed. 
There is no God but Goil ! 

“ And he shall be king of men, 

For Allah hath heard Iiis prayer. 

And the Archangel in the air, 
Gabriel, hath said. Amen ! ” 


THE SIEGE OF KAZAN. 

Tartar Sana, from, the Prose Veraimi of \ 
Chodzko. I 

Black are the moors before Kazan, I 

And their stagnant waters smell of 
blood: 


I said in my heait, with horse and man, 
1 will swim across this shallow flood. 

Under the feet of Argamack, 

Like new moons were the shoes ha 
bare. 

Silken trappings huii^ on his back. 

In a talisman on his neck, a prayer. 

My warriors, thought 1, are following 
me ; 

But when I looked behind, alas ! 

Not one of all the bund could 1 see, 

All had sunk in the, black monvss I 

Where are our shallow fords ? and whens 
The power of Kazan with its fourfold 
gate.s ? 

From the prison windows our maidens 
fair 

Talk of us still through the iron gmtes. 

We cannot hear them ; for horse and man 
Lie buritjd deej) in the dark abys.s ! 

All ! the black day hath eoine down on 
Kazan ! 

Ah ! was ever a grief like this ? 


THE BOY AND THE BROOK. 

Anncnmn Popular Song^ /row the Prose 
Version 0 / A lisluin. 

Down from 3*011 distant mountain 
height 

The brookhd flows through the village 
street ; 

A boy comes forth to wash his liands, 
Washing, yes washing, there he stands, 
III the water cool and sweet. 

Brook, from wliat mountain dost thou 
come, 

O my brooklet cool and sweet ! 

I come from yon mountain high and 
cold. 

Where lieth the new snow on the old. 
And melts in the summer heat. 

Brook, to w hat river do.st thou go ? 

O my brooklet cool and sweet ! 

I go to the river there below 
W1 lere in bunches the violets grow, 

And sun and shadow meet. 

Brook, to what garden dost thou go ? 

O my brooklet cool and sweet ! 
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A HANDFUL OF TRANSLATIONS. 


I go to the garden in the vale 
Wnere all night long the nightingale 
Her love-song doth repeat. 

Brook, to what foiintaiii dost thou go ? 

O my brooklet cool and swe.et ! 

1 go to the Ibuntaiii at wliose brink 
The maid that loves the<; comes to 
drink, 

And whenever she looks therein, 

1 rise to iiicet her, and kiss her chin, 
And my joy is then eonij)lete. 


TO THE STORK. 

Armonian Po2uU(t.r Sonij^ from the Prose 
Version of Alishaii. 

Wkloome, O Stork ! that do.st wing 
Thy flight from the far-away ! 

Thou hast brought us the signs of 
Spring, 

Thou hast nmd(! our sad hearts gay. 

Descend, O Stork ! descend 
Upon our roof to rest ; 

In our ash-treti, () my friend, 

My darling, make thy nest. 

To thee, O Stork, 1 eoiu])lain, 

O Stork, to thee 1 impart 

The thousand sorrows, the ])ain 
And aching of my heart. 

When thou away didst go. 

Away from this tu r of ours, 

The withering wimls did blow, 

And dried u]) all the flowers. 

Dark grew the hrilliiint sky. 

Cloudy and dark and <lrear ; 

Tlu^y were breaking the snow o?i high. 
And winter was drawing n«*ar. 

From Varaca’s rocky wall. 

From the m*k of Varaea unrolled. 

The SHOW' came and covered all, 

And the gi-een meadow was cold. 

0 Stork, our garden with snow 
Was hidden away and lost, 

And the rose-tree.s that in it grow 
Were withered by snow and frost. 


CONSOLATION. 

To M. Duperrier, Oentlenian of Aist 
in Provence^ on the Death of his 
Daughter, 

FROM MALHERBE. 

Will then, Duperrier, thy sorrow be 
eternal ? 

And shall the sad discourse 

Whispered within thy heart, by tendei 
ness paternal. 

Only augment its force ? 

Thy daughter’s mouriifiil fate, into the 
tomb descending j 

By d(*Hth’s frequenhul ways, 

Has it become to thee a labyrinth never 
ending, 

Where thy lost reason strays ? 

1 know the enanns that made her youth 
a l)(‘m*dictioii : 

Nor should 1 be content, 

As a censorious friend, to solace tliine 
afllic.tion 

By luu* disparagement. 

But she was of the w orld, which fairest 
things t‘X poses 

To fates tin? most foilorn ; 

A rose, she too hath liv(‘d as long as live 
tin* roses, 

The s]>u«;e of tuie brief morn. 

★ * » * * 

Death has his rigorous laws, unparal- 
leled, unfeeling ; 

All prayers to him an* vain ; 

Cruel, he st«)ps his ears, and, deaf to our 
appealing, 

He leaves ns to complain. 

The ])oor man in his hut, with only thatch 
for cover, 

Unto th(‘se laws must bend ; 

The sentinel that guards the barriers of 
the Louvre 

Cannot our kings defend. 

To munnur against death, in petulant 
defiance. 

Is never for the best ; 

To w'ill what God doth will, that is tht 
only science 

That gives us any rest. 
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TO CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 

FROM MALHERBE. 

Thou mighty Prince of Church and 
State, 

Richelieu ! until the hour of death. 
Whatever road man clioost.-s. Fate 
Still holds him suhjcvrt to her hivath. 
Spun of all silks, our <iiiys and liighr^ 
Hav'e sorrows woven with tlelights; 

And of this intcniiingled shade 
Oar various vlestiny apjK*aj*s, 

Even as one sees the course t>f years 
Of summers and of winters made. 

Sometimes tlie soft, deceit ful horn’s 
Let us taijoy the halcyon wave ; 
Soinetinn's impending ]»eiil lowers 
Beyond the seaman's skill to save. 

The Wisdom, intinilely wis<s 
That gives to huimin destinies 
Their foreordained necessity. 

Has mmlt* no law more lixt‘d below, 

Thau the alternate eoh and flow 
Of Fortune ami Adversitj'. 


THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. 

FKO.M JE.VN UKltoTL, THE UAKKi: OF 
Nl.s.MI-:s. 

As angel with a ratliant face. 

Above a craiile bent to look, 

Beciru^il his own iiiiagt* tln*rc to trace. 

As in the waters of a brook. 

Dear child ! who me rcsein blest so/' 

It whispered, conn;, O come with 
nx? ! 

Happy together let us go, 

'The earth unworthy is of thee ! 

Here none to perfect bliss attain ; 

The soul in pleasure .sufleriiig lies ; 

Joy hatli an UTulertone of pain. 

And even the happiest hours their 
sighs. 

“ Fear doth at every portal knock ; 

Never a day serene and pure 
From the o’ershadowing tempest's shock 
Hath made the morrow’s dawn secure. 

'* Mfhat, then, shall sorrows and shall 
fears 

Come to disturb so pure a brow I ] 


And with the bitterness of tears 
These eyes of azure troubled grow 

** Ah no ! into the Itelds of space. 

Away shult thou escape with me ; 

And Providence will grant thee grace 
Of all tluf ilays that weiv to be. 

“ Let no one in thy dwelling cower, 

In somhic vestments draped and 
vciletl ; 

But let; them welcome thy la.st hour. 

As thy lirst moments once the}” hulled. 

** Without a cloud be there each 
brow ; 

Then* let lh<' gra\'c no sliadow cast ; 
When one is puns as Ihoii art now, 

'fhe luirc.st day is still the last.” 

Ami waving widt; his wings of white. 
The angel, at tliese wards, had 

KJM*d 

Towards tlie eternal realms of light ! — 
Poor mutlnu’ ! see, lliy son is dead ! 


TO ITALY. 

FROM FILICAJA. 

Italy ? Italy ! thou who 'rt doomed to 
wtuir 

The fatal gift of Ix'HUty, and possess 

The. ilower funest of inlinite wretched- 
ness 

Written upon tliy for<‘h<'ad ]»y despair; 

Ah ! W4iul(l that thou wert stronger, or 
less lair. 

That tlie y miglit fear tlxjc more, or love 
the(! Jess, 

Who iii tlie splendor of thy loveli- 
ness 

Seem wasting, yet to mortal combat 
<lure ! 

Then from the Alps 1 sliould not see de- 
scending 

Smdi torr(*nts of armed men, nor Gallic 
horde 

Drinking tlie wave of Po, distained 
with gore, 

Nor should 1 see thee girded with a 
sword 

Not thine, and with the stranger’s arm 
contending, 

Victor or vanquished, alav« forever* 
more. 
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A HANDFUL OF TBANSLATIONS. 


WANDERER’S NIGHT-SONGS. 

FKOM GOETHE. 

I. 

Thou that from the heavens art, 
Every pain and sorrow stillest, 
And the doubly wretched heart 
Doubly with refreshment tillest, 

1 am weary with contending ! 
Why this rapture and uni*est ? 
Peace descending 
Come, ah, come into my breast ! 

II. 

O’er all the hill-tops 
Is quiet now, 

In all the tree-tops 
Hearest thou 
Hardly a breath ; 

The birds are asleep in the trees : 
Wait ; soon like these 
Thou too shalt rest. 


REMORSE. 

FROM AUGr.ST VON PLATEN. 

How I started up in the night, in the 
night, 

Drawn on without rest or reprieval ! 

The streets, with their watchmen, w^ere 
lost to my sight. 

As I wandered .so light 
In the night, in the night. 

Through the gate with the arch mediie- 
val. 

The inill-hrook rushed from the rocky 
heiglit, 

1 leaned o’er the bridge in my yearn- 
ing; 


Deep under me watched I the waves in 
their flight, 

As they glided so light 

In the night, in the night. 

Yet backward not one was returning. 

O’erhead were revolving, so countle.s.« 
and bright, 

The stars in melodious existence ; 

And with them the moon, more serenely 
bedight ; — 

They sparkled so light 

In the night, in the night. 

Through the magical, measureless dis- 
tance. 


And upw^ard I gazed in the night, in the 
night. 

And again on the w'aves in their fleet- 

, i«g ; 

Ah woe I thou hast wasted thy days in 
delight. 

Now sileiHJc thon light. 

In the night, in the night, 

Tlie renior.sc in thy heart that is beating. 


SANTA TERESA’S BOOK-MARK. 

FROM THE SPANISH OF SANTA TERESA. 

Let nothing disturb thee. 
Nothing alfright thee ; 

All things are pa.ssing ; 

God never chaiigeth ; 

Patient endurance 
Attiiinetli to all thing.s ; 

Who God pos.sesseth 
In nothing is wanting ; 

Alone Gou sulliceth. 


Add to Interlude, p. 295, after the line. 

Besides, unless my memory fail, 

Four some one with an iron tlail 
Is not an ancient myth nt all, 

But comes much later on the scene 
As Talus in the Faerie Queene, 


“ Not what men saw, but what they feared.” 

The iron groom of Artegall, 

Who tlireshed out falsehood and deceit. 
And truth upheld, and righted wrong, 
As w'as, as is the swallow, fleet, 

And as the lion is, was strong.” 
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THE MASQUE 


1. 

THE WORKSHOP OF HEPHAESTUS. 

HKPHJBSTl's, standing before the statue of 
Pandora. 

Not fashioned out of gold, like Hera s 
throne, 

Nov forgetl of iron like the thunderbolts 

Of Zeus omnipotent, or other works 

Wrought by my hamls at Lenmo.s or 
Olymtms, 

But moiildeu in soft elay, that unresist- 
iiig 

Yields itself to tlic' touch, tins lov(dy 
form 

Fleforc me stands, jK*rlect in every part. 

Not Aphrodite’s self ai>iH>ared more fair. 

When first upwafted by caressing winds 

Slie came to liigh Olympus, and the gods 

Paid homage to her h<‘auty. Thus her 
hair 

Was cinctunnl ; thus her floating dra- 
peiy 

Was like a cloud about her, and her face 

AVius radiant with the sunshim* and the 
sea. 

THE VOICE OF ZEUS. 

Is thy w'ork done, Heplisestus ? 

HEPHiESTUS. 

It is finished ! 

THE VOICE. 

Not finished till I breatlie the breath of 
life 

Into her nostrils, and she moves and 
sj>eaks. 

HEPH.®STUS. 

Will she become immortal like ourselves ? 

THE VOICE. 

The form that thou hast fashioned out 
of clay 

U of the earth and mortal ; but the spirit, 


OF PANDORA. 


The life, the exhalation of my breath. 

Is of diviner essence and immortal. 

The gods sliall shower on her their ben- 
efactions, 

She shall possess all gifts : the gift of 
song, 

The gift of eloquence, the gift of beauty, 
The fascination and tlie nameless charm 
That shall lead all men cajitive. 

HKPHiESTUS. 

Wherefore ? wherefore ? 

..*1 wind shakes the. house. 

1 liear tlic rushing of a mighty wind 
Through all Uio halls and chambers of 
my house ! 

Her i>artfd lips inhale it, and her bo.som 
ibraves with the inspirutioii. As a reed 
lieside a river in the rinpling ciin*eiit 
Be.nds to and fro, she I'owa or lifts her 
head. 

She gaze.s round about as if amazed ; 

She is alive ; she breathes, but yet she 
s}»eaks not ! 

I’ANDUKA descends from the pedestal. 


CHORUS OF THE GRACES. 
AOLAIA. 

Ill the. workshop of Hephaestus 
What is tins I .see ? 

Have the Gods to four increased us 
Who were only three ? 
Beautiful in form and feature, 
Lovely as the day, 

Can there l»e so fair a creature 
Formed of common clay ? 

THALIA. 

O sweet, pale face ! O lovely eyes of 
azure, 

C^lear as tlie waters of a brook that run 
Limpid and laughing in the summef 
sun ! 
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O golden hair that like a miser’s treas- 
ure 

In its abundance ovei-flows the measure ! 

O graceful fonn, that cloudlikc floatest 
on 

With the soft, undulating gait of one 

Who nioveth as if motion were a pleas- 
ure ! 

By what name shall 1 call thee ? Nymph 
or Muse, 

Callirrhoe or Urania ? Some sweet 
name 

Whose every syllal)l(^ is a caress 

Would best b(dit thc»i ; but 1 cannot 
choose, 

Nor do I cave to choose ; for still the 
same, 

Nameless or named, will be thy love- 
liness. 

KUfFiUOSYNK. 

Dowered with all celestial gifts, 
Skilled in every art 
That ennoldes and uplifts 
And d«dights the heart. 

Fair on t^arlh shall he thy fame 
As thy face is fair, 

And Pandora he the name 

Thou henceforth shalt bear. 


II. 

OLYMPUS. 

HERMKS, puttinf! on his sovduls. 

Much must he toil w'ho serves the Im- 
mortal (lods. 

And I, who am their herald, most of all. 

No rest hav'e I, nor respit<‘. 1 no .sooner 

Unclasp the winged sandals from my 
feet. 

Than 1 again must clasp them, and de- 
part 

lT|K>n some foolish erraud. But to-day 

Tlie errand is :jot foolish. Never yet 

With greater joy did 1 obey the .suiumnns 

That sends me carthwanl. 1 will t!y .so 
swiftly 

That my caduccus in the whistling air 

Shall make a .sound like the Paudivau 
pipes. 

Cheating the shepherds ; for to-day 1 go, 

Commissioned by high-thundering Zeus, 
to lead 

A maiden to Prometheus, in his tower. 


And by my cunning arguments persuade 
him 

To marry her. What mischief lies con- 
cealed 

In this design I know not ; but I know 
Who thinks of marrying hath already 
taken 

One .step upon the road to penitence. 
Such embassies delight me. Forth I 
launch 

On the sustaining air, nor f(‘ar to fall 
Like Icarus, nor swerve a.side like him 
Who drove amiss llypei ion’s liery steeds. 
1 sink, I flj’^ ! The yielding element 
Folds it.s(‘lf round about me like an arm. 
And holds me as a mother holds her 
child. 


111 . 

TOWER OF PROMETHEUS ON 
MOUNT CAUCASUS. 

I'UOMETHEUS. 

I iiKAU the tmni]>et of Alectryon 
Proclaim the dawn. The stars begin to 
hide, 

And all tlm heavens are full of prophecies 
And evil auguries. Blood-red last night 
1 saw great Kronos rise ; the crescent 
moon 

Sank through the mist, as if it were the 
scythe 

His parrii idal hand had Hung far down 
The west(*rn steeps. O ye Immortal 
Clods, 

What evil are ye plotting and contriving ? 
Hkkmks and Pandora at the threshold. 

PANDORA. 

1 cannot cross the threshold. An unseen 
And icy Imnd repels me. These blank 
walls 

Oppress me with their weight ! 

PROMETHEUS. 

Powerful ye are, 

But not omnipotent. Ye cannot fight 
Against Necessity. The Fates control 
you. 

As they do us, and so far we are equals ! 

PANDORA. 

Motionless, pa-ssionless, companionless. 
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He sits there muttering in his heard. 
His voice 

Is like a river flowing undcrgixmnd ! 

HEHMES. 

I*rometheiis, hail ! 

PROMETHEUS. 

Who calls me ? 

UKRMKS. 

It is I. 

Dost thou not know me i 

PROMETHEUS. 

By thy winged cap 
And winged he(?l.s I know thee. Thou 
art Hermes, 

Captain of thiev<‘s! Hast thou again 
been .stealing 

The heifers of Admetus bi llie .sweet 
Meadows of a.sphodel t or Hera’s girdle ! 
Or thecarth-.shaking triilent of I’o.seidon ' 

HV:UMES. 

And thou, rrometlieiis ; say, hast thou 
iigain 

Reen stealing fire from Helios’ ehariot- 
wlieels 

To light thy furnaees '( 

rUOMETIIEUa. 

Why eonn'si thou hither 
So early in the dawn 'f 

HEIl.ME.s. 

The Iniinortal Cods 
Know naught of late or early. Zeus 
himself 

The omnipotent liath sent me. 

PROMETHEUS. 

For what puri»OHe ? 

HERMES. 

To bring this maiden to theo. 

PROMETHEU.S. 

I rnistni.st 

The God.s and all their gifts. Jf they 
have sent her 
It is for no good purpose. 

HERMES. 

Wliat di.sa.stcr 
Could she bring on thy house, who is a 
woman f 


rnOMKTHKUft. 

The Gods are not my friends, nor am I 
tlieii-s. 

Whatever coine.s fi*om them, tlmugh in 
a .shape 

A.s beautiful fis this, is evil only. 

Who art thou f 

PANDORA. 

One who, though to tliee unknown, 
Yet know’etli thee. 

PROMETHEUS. 

How shouldst thou know mo, woman ? 

PANDORA. 

Who knowidh not Prometheus the hu- 
mane ? 

I’ROMETHKUS. 

Pr«»metlieus the niiforl niiate ; to whom 
lUuli Gods and m(’n have .shown them- 
selves ungiatehil. 

When every spark was tpienclu*d on every 
ln*arth 

Thronghont the eartli, 1 brought to man 
the fire 

And all its ministrations. My rew’ard 
Hath lH>en tin* rt)«‘k and vulture. 

HERMES. 

But the Gods 

At last rehmt and pardon. 

PROMETHEUS. 

They nOent not; 
They pardon not ; they are implacable, 
Pevengeful, unforgiving ! 

HERMES. 

As a pledge. 

reconciliation they liave .sent to tliee 
This divine being, to he thy companion, 
And liring into tliy imdaneholy house 
'riie, sunshine and the fragrance of her 
youth. 

PROMKTHEir.S. 

I nerd them not. I liavc within myself 
All that my lieart dc.sires ; the ideal 
iHauty 

Whieli the creative faculty of mind 
Fashions and follows in a thousand 
.sllHJK'S 

More lovely than the real. Mr .ma 
thoughts 
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Are mv companions ; my designs and | 
labors 

And aspirations are my only friends. 1 

HERMES. 

Decide not rashly. The decision made 
Can never be recalled. The Gods im- 
plore not, 

Plead not, solicit not ; they only offer 
Choice and occasion, which once being 
passed 

Return no more. Dost thou accept the 
gift? 

PROMETHEUS. 

No gift of theirs, in whatsoever &ha|)e 
It comes to me, with whatsoever charm 
To fascinate my sense, will I receive. 
Leave me. 

PANDORA. 

Let US go hence. 1 will not stay. 

HERMES. 

We leave thee to thv vacant dreams, and 
all 

The silence and the solitude of thought, 
The endless bitterness of unbelief, 

The loneliness of existence without love. 


CHORUS OP THE FATES. 
CLOTHO. 

How the Titan, the defiant, 

The self-centred, self-reliant, 
Wrapped in visions and illusions, 
Robs liiniself of life’s best gifts ! 

Till by all the storin-wimls .shaken, 
B}' the blast of fate o’ertaken, 
Hopeless, helpless, and forfwiken, 

In the mists of his confusions 
To the reefs of doom he drifts ! 

DACHESIS. 

Sorely tried and sorely tempted, 
From no agonies exempted. 

In the penance of liis trial. 

And the diseijdiin* of pain ; 

Often by illusions cheated, 

Often baffled and defeated 
In the tiusks to l»e completed. 

He, by toil and self-denial, 

To the liighest shall attain. 

ATROPOS. 

Tempt no more the noble schemer ; 
Bear unto some idle dreamer 


This new toy and fascination, 
This new dalliance and delight ! 
To the garden where reposes 
Epinietheus crowned with roses, 
To the door that never closes 
Upon pleasure and temptation. 
Bring this vision of the night ! 


IV. 

THE AIR. 

HERMES, returning to Olympus. 

As lonely as the tower that he inhabits, 
As firm and cold as are the prags about 
him, 

Prometheus stands. The thunderbolts 
of Zeus 

Alone can move him ; but the tender 
heart 

Of Epiinetheus, burning at white heat. 
Hammers and flames like all his brotli- 
cr’s forges ! 

Now as an arrow from Hyperion’s bow, 
My errand done, 1 fly, 1 float, I soar 
Into the air, returning to Olympus. 

0 joy of motion ! O delight to cleave 
The infinite realms of sjuice, the liquid 

ether. 

Through the warm sun.shine and the 
cooling cloud, 

Myself as light os .sunlx^am or as cloud ! 
With OTIC touch of my swift and winged 
feet, 

1 spurn tlic solid earth, and leave it 

rocking 

As rocks the bough from which a bird 
takes w ing. 


V. 

THE HOUSE OF EPIMETHEUS. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Beautiful apparition ! go not lienee ! 
Surely thou art a Oodde.s.s for thy voice 
Is a celestial melody, and thy foim 
Self-jx>iscd as if it floated on the air ! 

PANDORA. 

No Goddess am I, nor of heavenly birth. 
But a mere woman fashioned out of clay 
And mortal as the rest. 
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SFIMBTRSU8. 

Thy face is fair; 

There is a wonder in thine azure eyes 
That fascinates me. Thy whole pres- 
ence seems 

A soft desire, a breathing thought of love. 
Say, would thy star like Merope’s grow 
dim 

If thou shouldst wed beneath thee ? 

PANDORA. 

Ask me not ; 

1 cannot answer thee. I only know 
The Gods have sent me hither. 


EPJMKTHEUS. 

1 believe. 

And thus l>elieving am most fortunate. 

It w&a not Hermes led thee here, but 
Eros, 

And swifter tl>an his ari‘owa were thine 
eyes 

In wounding me. There wtus no mo- 
ment’s .space 

Between my seeing th<*e and loving thee. 

O, what a telltale face thou hast ! Again 

T see the wonder in thy tender eyes. 

PANDORA. 

They do but answer to the love in thine, 

Yet* .secretly I wonder tliou shouldst 
love me. 

Thou knowest me not. 

EPJMETHb’US. 

I'erhap.s I know tliee bfdter 

Than had I known thee longer. Yet it 
seems 

That I have always known thee, and 
but now 

Have found thee. Ah, I have been 
waiting long. 

PANDORA. 

How beautiful i.s this house ! The at- 
mosphere 

Breathes rest and comfort, and the many 
chambers 

Seem full of welcomes. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

They not only seem, 

But truly are. This dwelling and its 
master 

Belong to thee. 


PANDOBA. 

Here let me stay forevert 
There is a spell upon me. 

KPIMKTHEUS. 

Thou thyself 

Art the enchantress, and 1 feel thy 
power 

Envelop me, and wrap my soul and sense 
In an Elysian dmam. 

I PANDORA. 

O, let me stay. 

' How beautiful are all things round about 
^ me, 

Multiplied by the mirroi-s on the walls! 
What treasures ha.st thou here ! Yon 
oaken chest, 

Carveii with iiguivs and cml^ossed with 
gohl. 

Is womierfnl to lt>ok upon ! What choice 
And precious things do.st thou keep hid- 
den in it ? 

KPIMETHKUS. 

I know not. ’T is a mystery. 

PANDORA. 

Hiust thou never 

Lifted the lid ? 

EPIMETHEUS. 

The orarde. forbids. 

Safely concealed there from all mortal 
eyes 

Forever sleeps the secret of the Gods. 
Seek not to know what tlicy have hidden 
froTn thee. 

Till they themselves reveal it. 

PANDORA. 

As thou wilt. 

KPIMBTHEUH. 

Let US go forth from this mysterious 
l>lace. 

The garden walks are pleasant at this 
hour 

The nightingales among the sheltering 
boughs 

Of populous and many-nested trees 
Shall teach me how to woo thee, and 
shall tell me 

By what resistless charms or incantations 
They won their mates. 
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PAIVDOHA. 

Thou dost not need a teacher. 
They go out. 

CHORUS OF THE EUMENIDES. 

What the Immortals 
Confide to thy keeping, 

Tell unto no man ; 

Waking or sleeping, 

Closed be thy portals 
To friend as to foeman. 

Silence conceals it ; 

Tlie word that is spoken 
Betrays and reveals it ; 

By breath or by token 
The charm may be broken. 

With shafts of their splendors 
The Gods unforgiving 
Pursue the offenders, 

The dead and the living ! 

Fortune forsakes them. 

Nor earth shall ahidt; them. 

Nor Tartarus hide them ; 

Swift wrath overtakes them ! 

With useless endeavor. 

Forever, forever, 

Is Sisyphus rolling 

His stone up the mountain ! 

Immersed in tlie fountain, 

Tantalus tastes not 

The water that wastes not ! 

Through ages increasing 
Tlie pangs that nllliet him. 

With motion unceasing 
The wheel of Txion 
Shall torture its victim ! 


VL 

IN THE GARDEN. 

KPIMETHEUS. 

Yon snow-white cloud that sails sublime 
in ether 

Is but the sovereign Zeus, who like a 
swan 

Flies to fair-ankled I^eda ! 

PANDORA. 

Or |>erchance 

Ixion’scloud, the shadowy shape of Hera, 
That bore the Centaurs. 


EPIMETHEUS. 

The divine and human. 

CHORUS OP BIRDS. 

Gently swaying to and fro. 

Rocked by all the winds that blow. 
Bright with sunshine from above 
Dark with shadow from below. 

Beak to beak and breast to breast 
In the cradle of their nest. 

Lie the fledglings of our love. 

ECHO. 

Love ! love ! 

EPIMETHEUS. . 

Hark ! listen ! Hear how' aw’eetly over- 
head 

The feathered flute-players pipe their 
songs of love. 

And echo answers, love and only love. 

CHORUS OF BIRDS. 

Every flutter of the wing. 

Every note? of song wc? sing, 

Eveiy munnur, every tone. 

Is of love and love alone. 

ECHO. 

Love alone ! 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Who would not love, if loving she might 
he 

Changed like Callisto to a star in heaven ? 

PANDORA. 

Ah, who would love, if loving she might 
he 

Like Seniele consumed and burnt to 
ashes ? 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Whence knowest thou these stories? 

PANDORA. 

Hermes taught me ; 
He told me all the history of tlie Gods. 

CHORUS OP REEDS. 

Evermore a sound shall be 
In the reetls of Arcady, 

Evermore a low lament 
Of unrest and discontent^ 
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As the story ia retold 

Of the nyniph so coy and cold. 

Who with frightened feet outran 
The pursuing steps of Pan. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

The pipe of Pan out of these reeds is 
made, 

And when he plays upoji it to the shep- 
herds 

They pity liim, so mournful is the sound, j 
Be thou not coy and cold as Syrinx was. j 

PANDOKA. I 

Nor thou as Pan be rude ami mannerless, j 

PROMETHEUS, without. j 

Ho ! Epimetheus ! j 

KPIMETIIKl’S. 

’T is my brotluT’s voice ; 
A sound uinvelcoiuo ami inopportune 
As was th«^ braying of Sihuius’ ass, , 

Once heard in Cybele’s garden. 

PANDORA. 

Pet me go. 

I W'-ould not be found here. I would 
not see. him. I 

iiJte escape.^ among the trees. \ 


CHOKUS OF DRVADES. 

Haste and hide tliee, 

Ere too late, 

In these thickets intricate ; 

Lest Proiiictlieus 
See and cdiide tlic*e, 

Ltist some hurt 
Or harm betide thee, 

Haste and hide thee ! 

PROMETHEUS, entering. 

Who was it fled from here ? I saw a 
shape 

Flitting among the trees. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

It was Pandora. 

PROBCETHEUS- 

O Epimetheus ! Is it then in vain 
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That I have warned thee ? Tjet me now 
implore. 

Thou harlv)re.st in thy house a tiangerous 
guest. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Whom the Gods love they honor with 
such gue.sts. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Whom tlieilod.s would destroy they first 
make mad. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

i Shall 1 refuse the gifts they send to me ? 

I'UOMETHKUS. 

Reject all gitts tliat come from higher 
powers. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Such gifts as tliis are not to Ixi rejected. 

PROMETHEUS, 

Make not thysidf the slave of any woman. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Make not thyself the judge of any man. 

PROMETHEUS. 

I judge tliec not ; for thou art more than 
man ; 

Tlioii art <leseemled frtmi Titanic rm.'O, 

Ami hast a Titan’s .strength, ami faculties 

That make thee godlik(‘ ; ami thou .sitte.st 
lien? 

Like Herurl<‘s .spinning Omphale’s flax, 

And beaten with lier sandals. 

KPIMETHEU.S. 

() my brother ! 

Thou drivest me to madness with thy 
taunts. 

PROMETHEUS. 

And me thou drivest to luadne.ss with thy 
folHe.s. 

Come witli me to my toAV(*r on CJaucasus : 

See there my forge.s in the roaring cav- 
erns, 

Benefieent to man, and taste the joy 

That .springs fi’on I lal>or. lii^ad with mo 
the stars. 

And learn the virtue.s that lie hidden in 
plants. 

And all things that are useful. 
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epihetheus. 

O my brother ! 

I am not as thou art. Thou dost inherit 
Our father’s strength, and I our mother’s 
weakness : 

The softness of the Oceanides, 

The yielding nature that cannot resist. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Because thou vrilt not. 

EPIMETHEUS. ! 

Nay; because 1 cannot. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Assert thyself ; rise up to thy full height ; 
Shake from thy soul these dreams etiemi- 
nate. 

These passions born of indolence and 
ease. 

Resolve, and thou art free. But breathe 
the air 

Of mountains, and their unapjnoachable 
summits 

Will lift thee to the level of themselves. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

The roar of forests and of waterfalls. 

The rushing of a might}' wind, with loud 
And undistinguishahle voices calling. 
Are in my car ! 

PROMETHEUS. 

O, listen and obey. 
EPIMETHEUS. 

Thou leadest me as a child. I follow 
thee. 

They go out. 


CIIOKUS OF OBEADKS 

Centuries old are the mountains ; 
Their forehead.s wrinkled and rifted 
Helios crowns by <lay. 

Pallid Selene hy night ; 

From their bosoms uptossed 
The snows are driven and drifted. 
Like Tithonus* hcaitl 
Sti*eamtng di.shevelled and white. 

Thunder and tempest of wind 
Their truinjHfts blow in the vastness ; 
Phantoms of mist and rain. 

Cloud and the shadow of cloud. 


Pass and repass the gates 
Of their inaccessible fastness ; 
Ever unmoved they stand. 
Solemn, eternal, and proud. 


VOICES OF THE WATERS. 

Flooded by i*aiii and snow 
In their inexhaustible sources, 
Sw'ollen by affluent streams 
Hurrying onward and hurled 
Headlong over the crags, 

The impetuous w'a ter- courses, 

Rush and roar and plunge 
Down to the nethermost world. 

Say, have the solid rotiks 

Into streams of silver been melted, 

Flowing over the plains. 

Spreading to hikes in the fields ? 

Or have the mountains, the mants, 
The ice-helmed, the forest-belted, 
Scattered their arms abroad; 

Flung in the meadows their shields ? 


VOICES OF THE WINDS. 

High on their tnrreted clifls 
That bolts of thunder have shattered, 
Storm -winds muster and blow 
Trumpets of terrible breath ; 

Then from the gateways rush, 

And before them routed and scattered 
Sullen the cloud-rack flies, 

Pale with the pallor of death. 

Onward the hurricane rides. 

And flee for shelter the shepherds ; 
White are the frightened leaves, 
Harvests with terror are white ; 

Panic .seizes the herds, 

And even the lions and leopards. 
Prowling no longer for prey. 

Crouch in their caverns with fright. 


VOICES OF THE FOREST. 

Guarding the mountains around 
Majestic the forests are standing. 
Bright are their crested lielm.s, 
Darlf is their armor of leaves ; 
Filled with the breath of freedom 
Each bosom subsiding, expanding. 
Now like the ocean sinks* 

Now like the ocean upheayea. 
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Plftnted firm on the rock. 

With foreheads stern and defiant. 
Loud they shout to the winds, 

Loud to the tenijjest they call ; 
Naught but Olympian thunders, 

That blasted Titan and Giant, 

Them can uproot and o’erthrow, 
Shaking the earth with their fall. 


CHORUS OF OREADES. 

These ai-e the Voices Three. 

Of winds and forests and fountains. 
Voices of earth and of air, 

Murmur and rushing of streams. 
Making together one sound. 

The mysterious voice of the mountains. 
Waking the sluggard that sleeps. 
Waking the dreamer of dreams. 

These are the Voices Three, 

That speak of endless endeavor, 

Spv^ak of endurance and strength. 
Triumph ami fulness of fame, 
Sounding about the world, 

An inspiration forever, 

Stirring the hearts of men. 

Shaping their end and their aim. 


Vll. 

THE HOUSE OF EPIMETHEUS. 


PANDORA. 

Left to myself I wander a.s I will. 

And as my fancy leads me, through this 

llOUS{‘, 

Nor could I ask a dwelling more eom- 
plete 

Were I imleecl the God<less that he 
deems me. 

No mansion of Olympus, framed to la*. 
The habitation of the Immortal Gods, 
Can be more beautiful. And this is mine 
And more than thi.s, the love wherewith 
he crowns me. 

As if impelled by jKJwers invisible 
And irre.sistible, my steps return 
Unto this spacious hall. All corridors 
And pass£^es lead hither, and all doors 
But open into it. Yon mysterious chest 
Attracts and fascinates me. Would I 
knew 

What thero lies hidden ! But the oracle 
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Forbids. Ah me ! The secret then is 
safe. 

So would it be if it were in my keeping. 

A crowd of .shadowy faces from the mir- 
rors 

That line these walls are watching me. 
I dare not 

Lift up the lid. A hundred times the 
act 

Would be repeated, and the secret seen 

By twice a liuiulred in<*oriM>reaI eyes. 

She walks to the other side of the halL 

My feet are weary, wandering to ainl 
fro, 

My eyes witli seeing and my heart with 
w'aiting. 

I will lie here and rest till he returns. 

Who is my dawn, niy day, rny Helios. 

Throws herself ujnm a couch y and falls 
asleep. 


ZEPllYRUS. 

( 'ome from thy caviTiis dark and deep, 
G son of Krehiis and Night ; 

Ail sense of hearing and of siglit 
Enfold in the serene delight 
And qnietude of .sleep ! 

Set all thy sihuit aentimds 
To bar and gu.ard tlie Ivory Gate, 
And keep the evdl ilreams of fate 
And falsehood and infernal hate 
Iin^H’isoned in th(}ir cells. 

But o]>eii wide the Gate of Hom, 
Wlience, beautiful as j^laiiets, rise 
The dreams of trntli, wdth starry eyes. 
And all tht^ wondrous prophecies 
Ami visions of the morn. 


CHORUS OF DREAMS FROM THE IVORY 
GATE. 

Ye .sentinels of sleep. 

It ia in vain ye keep 
Yoiir drow'.sy w'atcb before the Ivory 
Gate ; 

Though clo.sed the poi-tal 8eem.s, 
The airv feet of dreams 
Ye cannot tfius in walls incarcerate. 

We phantoms are and dreams 
Bom by Tartarean streams, 

As ministers of the infernal powers ; 
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O son of Erebus 
And Night, behold ! we thus 
Elude your watchful warders on the 
towers ! 

From gloomy Tartarus 
The Fates have aurninoneJ us 
To w'hisper in her ear, wlio lies asleep, 

A tale to fan the lire 
Of her insane desire 

4To know a secret that the Gods would 
^ keei>. 

This XMission, in their ire, 

The Gods themselves inspire. 

To vex mankind with evils manifold, i 
So that ilisease and pain 
O’er the whole c-arth may reign. 

And nevermore return tlie Age of (Jold. 

I'ANDOIIA, wahbiff. 

A voice said in luy sleep ; ** Do not de- 
lay : 

Do not delay ; the gohhm moments fly ! 
The oracle hath forbidden ; yet not thee 
Doth it forbid, but Kpimetheus only ! ” 

1 am alone. Tliese fa(!es in the mirrors 
Are but tin' shadows and jiliantoins of 
myself ; 

They cannot help nor hinder. No one 
.sees me, 

Save the all-si^eing Gods, who, knowing 
goo<l 

And knowing evil, liave created me 
Such a.s 1 am, and me with de.sire 

Of knowing good and evil like them- 
selves. 

She apprtHiehrs the cfiest. 

1 hesitate no longer. Weal or woe. 

Or life or death, the moment shall de- 
cide. 

She lifts the lid. A demise mist ri.ses f nnn 
the chest, (Did Jills the room. pAxi>oUA 
falls senseless o7i the jUtor. Stonn with- 
out. 

CHORUS OF DREAMS FROM THE GATE 
OF HORN. 

Yes, the moment shall decide ! 

It already hath decided ; 

And the secret once confided 
To the kee[>ing of the Titan 
Now is flying far and wide, 
Whispered, told on every side. 

To di^uiet aud to frighten. 


Fever of the heart and brain, 
Sorrow, pestilence, and pain, 

Moans of anguish, maniac laughter, 
All the evils that liereafter 
Shall afflict and vex mankind, 

All into the air have risen 
From the chambers of their prison ; 
Only Hope remains behind. 


Vlll. 

IN THE GARDEN. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

The storm is past, hut it hath left be- 
hind it 

Ruin and desolation. All the w'alks 
Arc strewn willi sliattered boughs; the 
birds arc silent ; 

The flowers, downtrodden by the wind, 
lie dead ; 

The swollen rivulet sobs wdUi secret pain , 
The melancholy reeds whisy)er together 
As if some dn'adfiil deed had been com- 
mitted 

Tliey dare not name, and all the air is 
heavy 

AN’itli an iiiis2>oken sorrow ! Prcinoni- 
tions,. 

Foreshadowings of some terrible disaster 
Opj>res8 my heart. Ye Gods, avert the 
omen ! 

J'ANDOUA, coming from the. house. 

O K]»iiiicthens, I no longer dare 
To lift mine eyes to thine, nor hear thy 
voice, 

Ileiiig no longer worthy of thy love. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

What hast thou done ? 

PANDORA. 

Forgive me not, hut kill me. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

What hast thou done ? 

PANDORA. 

I pray for death, not pardon. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

What hast thou done ? 

PANDORA. 

1 dare not speak of it. 
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Thy pallor aiid thy silence terrify me ! 

PANDOBA. 

I have brought wrath and ruin on thy 
house ! 

My heart hath braved the omcle that 
guarded 

The fatal secret from us, and my haiid 
Lifted the lid of the mysterious chest ! 

KPIMETHEUS. 

Then all is lost ! I am indeed undone. 

PAN DOHA. 

1 pray for punishment, and not for par- 
don. 

KPIMETHEUS. 

Mine is the fault, not thine. On me 
shall fall 

The v'eiigeancc of theOods, for I l»etray<*<l 
Their secret when, in i^vil hour, 1 said 
It was a .secret; when, in evil hour, 

I left thee here alone lo this lemptution. 
Why did I leave thee ? 

PANDORA. 

Why didst thou return ( 
Eternal absence would have been to me 
The greatest punishment. To be h'ft 
alone 

And face to face with my own crime, had 
been 

Just retribution. Upon me, ye Gods, 
Let all your vengeance fall ! 

KPIMETHEUS. 

On thee and me. 
1 do not love thee less for what is done, 
And cannot be undone. Thy very weak- 
ness 

Hath brought thee nearer to me, and 
henceforth 

My love will have a sense of pity in it. 
Making it less a worship than before. 

PANDORA. 

Pity me not ; pity is degradation. 

Love me and kill mt>. 

EPlMETHEUa. 

Beautiful Pandora! 
Thou art a Goddess still ! 

PANDORA. 

I am a woman ; 
And the insurgent demon in my nature. 


That made me bmve the oracle, revolts 
At pity and com|j>assion. l.iet me die ; 
What else I'cmains for me? 

KPIMETHEUS. 

Youth, hoiie, and love : 
To build a new life on a ruined life, 

To make the future faiier than the i»ast, 
And make the past ap]»eiir a troubled 
dream. 

Even now in pa.ssing throngli the garden 
walks 

Up(jn the ground 1 saw a fallen nest 
Huiiied and full of min ; and over me 
Beheld the iincoiupliiining birds already 
Busy in building a new habitation. 

PANDORA. 

Auspicious omen ! 

EPIMETHKITS. 

May tlu‘- Eumenides 
Put out tbeir torebes and behold us not. 
And fling away their whips of scorpions 
Anil touch us not. 

PANDORA. 

:Mc l(‘t them punish. 
Gnly through punishment of our evil 
dei'ils. 

Only through suirering, are we reconciled 
To the imnioiial (bals and to ourselves. 

CHORUS OF THE EUMENIDES. 

Never shall souls like thti.so 
Esea]H‘ the Evimenides, 

Tlie daughters dark of Acheron and 
Night I 

ljn<iucuched our torches glare, 

Ojir scourges in the air 
Send foi-th prophetic souiid.s before they 
•smite. 

Never by lapse of time 
The soul defaced by crime 
Into its former .self returns again ; 

F<»r every guilty fleed 
Holds in its<‘lf the seed 
Of retribution and undying pain. 

Never shall Ikj the los.s 
Restored, till Helios 
Hath purifierl them with his heavenly 
fires ; 

Then what was lost is won. 

And the new life begun. 

Kindled with nobler i>asBious and desires. 
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THE HANGING OF THE CRANE 

HI. 


I. 

The lights are out, and gone are all the 
guests 

That thronging came with inerriment 
and jests 

To celebrate the Hanging of the Crane 
111 the new liouse, — into the night are 
gone ; 

But still the iireuponthehearthburnson. 
And I alone remain. 

O fortunate, O happy day, 

When a new household finds its place 
Among the myriad liomes of earth. 
Like a new star just sprung to birth. 
And rolled on its harmonious way 
Into the boundless realms of space ! 

So said the guests in six’eeh and song. 
As in the chimney, burning bright, 

We hung the iron crane to-night. 

And merry w'as the feast and long. 

II. 

And now I sit and muse on what may be. 
And in my vision .see, or seem to see. 
Through floating vapors interfused 
with light. 

Shapes indeterminate, that gleam and 
fade. 

As shiulows passing into deep^er shade 
Sink and elude th»^ sight! 

For two alone, there in the hall, 

\» spread the table round and small ; 
UyK)!! the polislied silver shine 
The evening himp.s, but, move divine. 
The light of love shines over all ; 

Of love, that says not mine and thine. 
But ours, for ours is thine and mine. 

They w ant no guests, to come l»etM'een 
Their tender glances like a screen. 

And tell them tales of land and sea. 
And whatsoever may betide 
The great, forgotten world outside ; 
They want no guests ; they needs must 
be 

Each other's own best company. 


The picture fades ; as at a village fair 
A showman’s view's, dissolving into air. 
Again appear transfigured on tin* 
screen. 

So in my fancy this ; and now once more, 
In part transfigured, through the open 
door ' 

Appears the selfsame scene. 

Seated, I see the tw'o again. 

But not alone ; they entertain 
A little angel unaware, 

With face as round as is the moon ; 

A royal guest with flaxen hair, 

Who, thi‘om*d upon his lofty chair. 
Drums on the table* with his spoon, 
Then drops it careless on the floor, 

To gi*as]> at things unseen before. 

Are these ceh'stial manners ? these 
The ways that win, the arts that ]>h*ase? 
Ah yes ; consider well the guest. 

And w'hatsoe’er he does seems best ; 
He inileth by the right divine 
Of l»eli>lessne.ss, so lately born 
In purple chambers of tlie ruoi n, 

As sovereign over thee and thine. 

He speaketh not ; and yet there lies 
A conversation in his eyes ; 

The golden silence of tlie Oreek, 

The gravest wisdom of the wise. 

Not spoken in language, hut in looks 
More legible than printed books, 

As if he could but would not speak. 
And now, O monarch absolute. 

Thy power is put to proof ; for, lo ! 
Resistless, fathomless, and slow, 

Tlie nurse comes rustling like the sea, 
And pushes back thy chair and thee. 
And so good night to King Canute. 


IV. 

As one who walking in a forest sees 
A lovely landscape through the parted 
trees. 
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Then sees it not, for boughs that in- 
tervene ; 

Or as we seethe moon sometimes revealed 
Through drifting clouds, and then again 
concealed, 

So I behold the scene. 

There arc two guests at table now ; 
The king, deposed and older grown. 
No longer occupies the tlirone, — 

The crown is on his sisters brow ; 

A Princess from the Fairy Isles, 

The very pat.t<*rn girl of girls, 

All covered and embowered in curls, 
Rose-tiiiteil from the l.sle of Flowers, 
And sailing with soft, silken sjiils 
From far-olf Dreaiulaiid into ours. 
Above their bowls wuth rims of bbje 
Four azure eyes of deeper hue 
Are looking, dreamy with delight ; 
Limpid as planets that emerge 
Al?ove the oe.eaii’s rounded verge, 
Soft-shining through the summer 
night. 

Steadfast they gaze, yet nothing see 
Beyond the horizon of their bowls ; 
Nor care they for the W't>rld that rolls 
With all its freight of troubhul souls 
Into the days that are to be. 


V. 

A<iAiN the tossing boughs shut out the ! 

scene, I 

Again the drifting vapors intervene, | 

And the moon’s pallid disk is hidden I 

quite ; I 

And now I see the table wider grown, * 
As round a pebble into water thrown , 

Dilates a ring of light. j 

I see the table wider CTOwn, 

I see it garlanded with guests, 

As if fair Aria<lne's Crown 
Out of the .sky hatl fallen down ; 
Maidens within whose tender breasts 
A thousand restless hopes and fears, 
Forth reaching to the coming years, 
Flutter awhile, then quiet lie, 

Like timid birds that fain would fly. 
But do not dare to leave their nests ; — 
And youths, who in their strength elate 
Challenge the van and front of fate. 
Eager as champions to be 
III the divine Knight-errantry 
Of youth, that travels sea and land 
S3 


Sedcing adventures, or pursues, 
Throu^ cities, and through solitudes 
Frequented by the lyric Muse, 

The phantojn with the lieekoninghand, 
That still allures and still eludes. 

O sweet illusions of the brain ! 

O sudden thrills of fire and frost ! 

The world is bright while ye remain. 
And dark and dead when ye are lost 1 


VI. 

The meadow-brook, that seemetli to 
stand still, 

Quickens its cun ent ns it nears the mill ; 
And HO the stream of Time that liu- 
geretli 

In level ] ►laces, and so dull np]:>ears. 
Runs w'ith a swifter current as it nears 
Tlie gloomy mills of Death. 

And now, like the magician’s sci'oll. 
That in the owner’s keeping shrinks 
With every wish he sjyeaks or thinks. 
Till the last wish consumes the whole, 
The table dwindles, and tigaiii 
1 see the two alone remain. 

The crown of stars is broken in parts ; 
Its jewels, brighter than the day, 
Hav’c one by one been stolen away 
To shine in other homes and hearts. 
One is a wanderer now afar 
In Ceylon or in Zanzibar, 

Or .sunny regions of ('atliay ; 

And one is in the boi.stenius eami> 
Mid clink of arms and horses’ tmmp, 
Ami battle’s l<*rrible arrey, 

I see the ])atient mother rtsul, 

With aching heart, of wr<r.ks that float 
Disabled on tlio.se seas remote, 

Or of some great heroic deed 
On battle-fields, where tliousauds bleed 
To lift one hero into fame. 

Anxious she bends her graceful head 
Above these chronicles of jiain. 

And trembles with a 8ecr«*t dread 
Lest there among the drowned or slain 
She find the one beloved name. 


VIT. 

After a day of cloud and wind and rain 
Sometimes the setting sun breaks out 
again, 
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And, touching all the darksome woods I 
with light, I 

Smiles on the Helds, until they laugh 
and sing, 

Then like a l uby from the horizon’s ring 
Drops down into the night. 

What see 1 now ? The night is fair. 
The storm of giief, the clouds of care, 
The wind, the rain, have passed away ; 
The lamps ai*e lit, tlu? Hres burn bright, 
The house is full of life and light : 

It is the Golden Wedding day. 

The guests come throngiiigiii once more, 
Quick footsteps sound along the lloor, 
The trooping children crowd the stair, 
And ill and out and everywhere 
Flashes along the corridor 
The sunshine of their golden hair. 


On the round table in the hall 
Another Ariadne’s Crown 
Out of tlie sky hath fallen down ; 
More than one Monarch of the Moon 
Is drumming wuth his silver spoon ; 
The light of love shines over all. 

O foitunate, O happy day ! 

The j>eople sing, the people say. 

The ancient bridegroom and the bride. 
Smiling contcuited and serene 
UiKjn the blithe, bewildering scene, 
Behold, wcdl pleased, on every side 
Their forms and features multiplied, 
As the reflection of a light 
Between two burnish eel mirrors gleams. 
Or lamps ii]>on a bridge at night 
Stretch on and on before the sight, 
Till the long vista endless seems. 


MORITURT SALUTAMUS. 

POEM FOR THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CLASS OF 1825 
IN BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


Terupora Inbimtnr. tacitisque seneseimus anni.s, 

Et fugiuiit freiio non reiiiorniite dies. 

Ovid, Fastontm, Lib. vi. 


“ O CiESAU, we who are about to die 

Salute you ! ” was the gladiators’ cry 

III the arena, staiuliiig face to face 

With death and with the Roman popu- 
lace. 

O ye familiar scenes, — ye groves of 
pine. 

That once were mine and are no longer 
mine, — 

Thou river, widening through the mead- 
ows giecn 

To the vast sea, so near and yet un- 
seen, — 

Ye halls, in whose seclusion and repose 

Phantoms of fame, like cxhalation.s, rose 

And vanished, — we who are abtout to 
die 

Salute you ; earth and air and sea and 
sky. 

And the Imperial Sun that scatters 
down 

His sovereign splendors upon grove and 
town. 


Ye do not answer us ! ye do not hear ! 

We aic forgotten ; and in your austere 

And calm indiflerence, little care 

Whether we come or go, or w'licnce or 
where. 

What passing generations fill the.sf 
halls, 

What pa.s.sing voices echo from thest^ 
vails. 

Ye heed not ; we are only as the blast, 

A moment heard, and then forever pa.st. 

Not so the teachers who in earlier" days 

Led our bewildered feet througli learn- 
ing’s maze ; 

They answer us — ala.s ! what have 1 
said ? 

What greetings come there from the 
voiceless dead ? 

What .salutation, welcome, or i*eply ? 

What pressure from the liands that life- 
less lie ? 

They are no longer here ; they all are 
gone 
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Into the land of shadows, — all save 
one. 

Honor and reverence, and the good re- 
pute 

That follows faithful service as its fniit, 
Be unto him, whom living we salute. 

The great Italian i>oet, when he made 
His dreadful journey to the realms of 
shade. 

Met there the old instructor of his 
youth, 

And cried in tones of pity and of ruth : 
“ O, never from the memory of luy 
heart 

Your dear, patenial image shall depart, 
“Who while on earth, ere yet by death 
surprised. 

Taught me how mortals are immortal- 
ized ; 

How grateful am 1 for that ]»atieiit care 
All my life long my language shall de- 
clare.” 

To-day we make the poet's words our 
own. 

And utter them in plaintive uiid<*rtone ; 
Nor to the living only be they .said. 

But to the other living called the «lcad, 
Whose dear, patenial images ai>]ieai’ 

Not wrapped in gloom, but robed in sun- 
shine here ; 

Who.se simple lives, complete and with- 
out flaw, 

Were part and parriel of great Nature’s 
law ; 

Who said not to their Lord, as if afmid, 
“ Here is thy talent in a napkin laid,” 
But labored in their sphere, as men who 
live 

In the delight that work alone can give. 
Peace be to them ; eternal peace and rest. 
And the fulfilment of the gi’cat behest : 
“Ye have been faithful over a few 
things. 

Over ten cities shall ye reign as kings.” 

And ye who fill the places we once filled. 
And follow in the furrows that we tilled. 
Young men, w hose generous hearts are 
beating high. 

We who are old, and are about to die. 
Salute you ; hail you ; take your hands 
in ours, 

And crown you with our welcome as 
with ^wers ! 


How beautiful is youth ! how bright it 
gleams 

With its illusions, aspirations, dreams ! 
Book of Beginnings, Story without End, 
Each maid a heroine, and each man a 
friend ! 

Aladdin’s Lamp, and Forlunatus’ Purse, 
That holds the treasures of the universe ! 
All jwssibilities are in its hands, 

No danger daunts it, and no foe w’ith- 
stands ; 

In its sublime audacity of faith, 

“ Be thou removed ! ” it to the iiioun- 
laiii saith, 

And with ambitious feet, secure and 
proud, 

Ascends the ladder leaning on the 
cloud ! 

As ancient Priam at the Scaean gate 
Sat on the walls of Troy in regal state 
With the old men, too old and weak to 
fight. 

Chirping like grasshopiKU*.s in their de- 
light 

To see the embattled hosts, w’ith spear 
and shield, 

Of Trojans and Achaians in tluj field ; 
So from tlie snowy summits of our years 
We see you in tlie plain, us each appears, 
And (jnestion of you ; asking, “Who is 
he 

That towers above the others ? Which 
may be 

Atreides, Menelaus, Oilysseus, 

Ajax the great, or bold Idomeneus ?” 

Let him not boast wlio puts lii.s armor 
on 

As he W'ho ])iits it off, the battle done. 
Study yourselves ; and most of all note 

Wherein kind Nature meant you to 
excel. 

Not every blossom rij>en.s into fruit ; 
Minerva, the invenlreas of the flute, 
Flung it aside, when she her face sur- 
veyed 

J>istorted in a fountain as she played; 
The unlucky Mar.sya.s found it, and his 
fate 

Was one to make the bravest hesitate. 

Write on your doors the saying wise and 
old, 

“Be bold ! lie bold !” and everywhere 
— “Be bold; 
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Be not too bold ! ” Yet better the ex- 
cess 

Than the defect ; better the more than 
less ; 

Better like Hector in the field to die. 
Than like a perfumed Pans turn and fly. 

And now, my classn>ates ; ye remaining 
few 

That number not the half of those we 
knew, 

Ye, against whose familiar names not 
yet 

The fatal asterisk of death is set, 

Ye I salute ! The horologe of Time 
Strikes the half-century with a solemn 
chime, 

And summons us together once again, 
Thejoyofmeeting not uiimixed with pain. 

Where are the others ? Voices from the 
deep 

Caverns of darkness answer me : “They 
sleep ! " 

1 name no names ; instinctively I feel 
Each at some well-remembered grave 
will kneel. 

And from the inseniption wipe the weeds 
and mo.ss, 

For every heart best knoweth its own 
loss. 

I sec their scattered gravestonc.s gleam- 
ing white 

Through the pale dusk of the impend- 
ing night ; 

O’er all alike the impartial sunset 
throws 

Its golden lilies mingle<l with the rose ; 
We give to each a tender thought, and 
pass 

Out of the graveyards with their tangled 
grass. 

Unto these scenes freipiented by our feet 
When we were young, and life w as fresh 
and sweet. 

What shall I say to you ? What can I 
say 

Better than silence is ? When I survey 
This throng of face.s turned to meet my 
own, 

Friendly and fair, and yet to me un- 
known. 

Transformed the very landscape seems 
to be ; 

It is the same, yet not the same to me. 


SALUTAMUS. 

So many memories crowd upon mv brain. 
So many ghosts are in the woodea plain, 
1 fain would steal away, with noiseless 
tread. 

As from a house where some one lieth 
dead. 

I cannot go ; — I pause ; — I hesitate ; 
My feet reluctant linger at the gate ; 

As one who struggles in a troubled 
dream 

To speak and cannot, to myself I seem. 

Vanish the dream ! Vanish the idle 
fears ! 

Vanish the rolling inists of fifty years ! 
Whatever time or s))ace may intervene, 

1 will not be a stranger in this scene. 
Here every doubt, all indecision, ends ; 
Hail, m3' companions, comrades, class- 
mates, friends ! 

Ah me ! the fift}' 3'ears since last we met 
Seem to me fifty folios bound and set 
153' Time, the great transcriber, on his 
shelves, 

AVhereiii are written the histories of 
our.selv(!s. 

What tragedies, what comedies, are 
there ; 

Wlint joy and grief, what mpture ami 
di*spair ! 

What elironicles of triumph and defeat, 
Of .struggle, and temptation, and retreat! 
What records of regrets, and doubts, and 
fears I 

What pages blotted, blistered b3' our 
tears ! 

What lovely landscapes on the margin 
shine. 

What .sweet, angelic faces, what divine 
And hol3' images of love and tnist, 
Undimmed b3' age, iin.soiled by damp or 
dust I 

Whose hand shall dare to oi>eii and ex- 
plore 

These volumes, closed and clasped for- 
eveiTiiom ? 

Not mine. W’^ith reverential feet I pass ; 
1 hear a voice that cries, “Alas ! alas ! 
Whatever hath Ix^en written shall re- 
main, 

Nor be erased nor written o’er again ; 
The unwritten 01113' still belongs to 
thee : 

Take heed, and ponder well what that 
shall be.” 
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As children frightened by a thunder* 
cloud 

Are reassured if some one reads aloud 
A tale of woiidm, with enchantment 
fraught, 

Or wild advejitiuv, that diverts their 
thought, • 

Let me endeavor witli a tale to chase 
The gathering sha<low.s of the time and 
place. 

And banish what w<‘ all too deeply feed 
Wholly to say, or wholly to concejil. 

In medheval Horne, I know not where. 
There stooti an image witli its arm in 
air. 

And on its lifted finger, shining clear, 

A golden ring with the device, ** Strike 
here ! ” 

Greatly the peojde wondered, though 
none guessed 

The meaning that these words but half | 
expressed, 

Until a learned clerk, who nt noonday 
With downcast <‘ye.s was ]ias.siiig on his 
way. 

Paused, and observe<l the spot, and 
marked it well, 

Whereon the shadow of the finger fell ; 
And, corning back at midnight, delved, 
and found 

A secret stairway leading under ground. 
Down tliis he passed into a spacious 
hall. 

Lit by a flaming jewel on the wall ; 

And opposite in threatening attitu<le 
With bow and shaft a brazen statue 
stood. 

Upon its forehead, like a coronet, 

Were these mysterious words of mena<;e 
set ; 

“ That which I am, 1 am ; my fatal aim 
None can escape, not even yon lumi- 
nous flame ! ” 

Midway the hall was a fair table placed, 
With cloth of gold, and golden cups en- 
chased 

With rubies, and the plates and knives 
were gold. 

And gold the bread and viands mani- 
fold. 

Around it, silent, motionless, and sad, 
Were seated gallant knights in armor 
clad, 

And ladies beautiful with plume and 
zone, 
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But they were stone, their hearts within 
we^e stone ; 

And the vast hall was filled in every part 
With si’ent crowds, stony in face and 
heart. 

Long at the scene, bewildered and 
uiiiiized 

The trenihliiig clerk in speechless won- 
der gazed : 

Then from the table, by his greed made 

lM)ld, 

He soizeil a gihlct and a knife of gold. 
And suddenly from their seats the guests 
ups|irang, 

The vaulttMi ceiling with loud clamors 
rang, 

The archer sped his arrow, at their call, 
Shattering the lambent jewel on the 
wall, 

And all was dark arouml and overhead ; — 
Stark on the floor the luckless clerk lay 
dead ! 

The writer of this legend then records 
Its ghostly a] )f)lication in these words : 
The image is the Adversary old, 

Whose iH'ckoniug finger points to realms 
of gold ; 

Our lusts and passions are the down- 
ward stair 

That lends the soul from a diviner air ; 
The anther, Death ; the flaming jewel. 
Life ; 

Terrestrial goods, the goblet and the 
knife ; 

The knights and ladies, all whoso flesh 
and bone 

By avarice have been hardened into 
stone ; 

The clerk, the scholar whom the love 
of fielf 

Tempts from his books and from his 
nobler self. 

The scholar and llie world ! The end- 
less strife. 

The discord in the harmonies of life ! 

The love of learning, the sequestered 
nooks, 

And all the .sweet serenity of books ; 

The market-place, the eager love of gain. 
Whose aim is vanity, and whose end is 
jMiin ! 

But why, you ask me, should this tale he 
told 
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To men gr o wn old, or who are growing 
old ? 

It is too late ! Ah, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpi- 
tate. 

Cato learned Greek at eighty ; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand G^dipus, and Simonides 
Bore off the prize of verse from his com- 
peers. 

When each had numbered more than 
fourscjore years, 

And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten. 
Had but begun his Characters of Meji 
Chaucer, at Woodstock with the night- 
ingales. 

At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales ; 
Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed Faust when eighty years were 
past. 

These are indeed exceptions ; but they 
show 

How far the gulf-stream of our jmuth 
may flow 

Into the arctic regions of our lives, 
Where little else than life itself survives. 

As the barometer foretells the storm 
While still the skies are clear, the 
weather warm, 

So something in us, as old age draws 
near. 

Betrays the pressure of the atmosphere. 
The nimble mercury, ere we are aware. 
Descends the elastic ladder of the air ; 
The telltale blood in artery and vein 


Sinks from its higher levels in the brain ; 
Whatever poet, orator, or sa^ 

May say of it, old age is still old age. 

It is the waning, not the crescent moon ; 
The dusk of evening, not the blaze of 
noon : 

It is not strength, but weakness ; not de- 
sire, 

But its surcease ; not the fierce heat of 
fire. 

The bui’ning and consuming element, 
But that of ashes and of embers spent, 
111 which some living sparks we still 
discern, 

Enough to warm, but not ^nough to bum. 

What then ? Shall we sit idly down 
and say 

The night hath come ; it is no longer day ? 
Tlie night hath not yet come ; we are 
not quite 

Cut oil' from labor by the failing light ; 
Something remains for us to do or dare ; 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear ; 
Not (Ed i pus C'oloneu.s or Greek Ode, 

Or tah^sof julgrims that one morning rode 
Out of the gateway of the Tabard Inn, 
But otlier something, would we but be- 
; 

P’or age is o2)i:>ortunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another 
d ress, 

And a.s the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by 
day. 
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FLIGHT THE 


CHARLES SUMNER. 

Garlands upon his grave. 

And flowers upon his hearse. 
And to the tender heart' and brave 
The teibute of this verse. 

His was the troubled life, 

The conflict and the pain. 

The grief, the bitterness of strife. 
The honor without stain. 


FOUBTHr 

Like Winkelried, he took 
Into his manly breast 
The sheaf of hostile 6 i>ears, and broke 
A path for the oppresaed. 

Then from the fatal field 
Upon a nation's heart 
Borne like a warrior on his shield ! — 
So should the brave depart. 

Death takes us by surprise. 

And sta3r8 our hurrying ftet ; 
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Tbe great design nnfinished lies. 

Our lives are incomplete. 

But in the dark unknown 
Perfect their circles seem. 

Even as a bridge’s arch of stone 
Is rounded in the stream. 

Alike are life and death, 

When life in death survives, 

And the uninterrupted breath 
Inspires a thousiiud lives. 

Were a star quenclied on liigh. 

For ages would its light, 

Still travelling downward from the eky^ 
Shine on our morbd sight. 

So when a great man dies, 

For years beyond our ken, 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 


TRAVELS BY THE FIRESIDE. 

The ceaseless rain is falling fast, 

And yonder gilded vane, 

Immovable for three days past, 

Points to the misty main. 

It drives me in upon myself 
And to the fireside gleams. 

To pleasant books that crowd my shelf. 
And .still more pleasant dreams. 

I refid whatever bards have sung 
Of lands beyond the sea, 

And the bright days when I was young 
("ome thronging back to me. 

In fancy I can hear again 
The Alpine torrent^ roar, 

The mule-bells on the hills of Spain, 

. The sea at Elsinore. 

I see the convent’s gleaming wall 
Rise from its OToves of pine. 

And towers of old cathedrals tall, 

And castles by the Rhine. 

I Jonmey on by paxlc and spire. 

Beneath centennial trees, 

Thmi^h fields with poppies all on fire, 
And^fi^eams of distant seas. 


1 fear no more the dust and heat, 

No more 1 feel fatigue. 

While journeying with another’s feet 
O’er many a lengthening league. 

Let others traverse sea and land,^ 

And toil through various climes, 

I turn the world round with iiiy hand 
Reading these poets’ rhymes. 

From them I learn whatever lies 
Beneath each changing zone. 

And see, when looking with their eyes, 
Better tlian witli mine owm. 


CADENABBIA. 

LAKE OF COMO. 

No sound of wheels or hoof-beat breaks 
The silence of the summer day, 

As hy the lovelie.st of all lakes 
I while the idle hours aw'uy. 

I pace the leafy colonnade 
[ Where level brandies of the plane 
Above me weave a roof of shade 
Impervious to tlie sun and rain. 

At times a sudden rush of air 
Flutters the lazy leaves o’erhead. 

And gleams of sunshine toss and flare 
Like torches down the path I tread. 

By Somariva’s garden gate 

I make the marble stairs my seat, 
And hear the water, as I wait, 

Lapping the steps beneath my feet. 

The undulation sinks and swells 
Along the stony parapets. 

And far away the floating hells 
Tinkle upon the fisher’s nets. 

Silent and slow’, by tower and town 
The freighted liarges come and go, 
Their pendent shadows gliding down 
By town and tower suomerged below. 

The hills sweep upward from the shore, 
With villas scattered one by one 
XJmn their wooded spurs^ and lower 
mllaggio blazing in the sun. 

And dimly seen, a tangled mass 

Of walls and woods, of light and ihadit, 
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Stands beckoning np the Stelvio Pass 
Varenna with its white cascade. 

I ask myseli; Is this a dream ? 

Will it all vanish into air ? 

Is there a land of such supreme 
And perfect beauty anywhere ? 

Sweet vision ! Do not fade away ; 

Linger until my heart shall take 
Into itself tlie summer day, 

And all the beauty of the lake. 

Linger until upon my brain 

Is stamped an image of the scene, 
Then fade into the air again. 

And be as if thou hadst not been. 


MONTE GASSING. 

TERRA I)I LAVORO. 

Beautiful valley ! through wliose ver- 
dant meads 

Unheard the Garigliano glides along ; 

The Liris, nurse of rushes and of reeds, 
The river taciturn of <-las.sic song. 

The I^nd of Lalx)r and the Land of llest, 
Where medifeval towns are white on all 

The hillsides, and where every moun- 
tain’s crest 

Is an Etrurian or a Roman wall. 

There is Alagna, where Pope Boniface 
Was dragged with contumely from his 
throne ; 

Scian’a Golonna, was that day’s disgrace 
The Pontiff s only, or in part thine 
own ? 

There is Ceprano, where a renegade 
Was each Apulian, as great Dante 
saith. 

When Manfred by hi.s men-at-arms be- 
trayed 

Spurred on to Benevento and to death. 

There is Aquinum, the old Volscian town. 
Where J uvenal was bom, vrhose lurid 
light 

StilL hovers o’er his birthplace like the 
crown 

Of splendor seen o'er cities in the night. 


Doubled the splendor that in its 
streets 

The Angelic Doctor as a school-boy 
played. 

And dreamed perhaps the dreams, that 
he repeats 

I n ]jondefous folios for scholastics made. 

^*^v.^^***^*^’ uplifted, like a passing cloud 
That pauses on a mountain summit 
high, 

Monte f'assino's conv^ent rears its Tjroud 
And venerable walls against the sky. 

Well 1 i-einember how oiijfoot I climbed 
1 he stony pathwaj' leading to its gate ; 

Above, the convent hells for vespers 
chimed. 

Below, the darkening town grew des- 
olate. 

Well I remember the low arch and dark. 
The court-yard with its well, the ter- 
race wide, 

From which, far down, the valley like a 
park 

Veiled in the evening mists, was dim 
desened. 

Tlie day was dying, and with feeble 
hands 

C'aressed the mountain-tops ; the vales 
between 

Darkened ; the river in the meadow- 
lands 

Sheathed itself as a sword, and was 
not seen. 

The silence of the place was like a sleep, 
So full of rest it seemed ; each passincr 
tread 

Was a reverberation from the deep 
Recesses of the ages that are dead. 

[ For, more than thirteen centuries ago, 
Benedict fleeing from the gates of 
Rome, 

A youth disgusted with its vice and woe. 
Sought in these mountain solitudes a 
home. 

He founded hem his Convent and his 
Rule 

Of prayer and work, and counted 
work as prayer ; 

The pen became a clarion, and his school 
Flamed like a beacon in the midnight 
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Wh*t though Boccaccio, in his reckless 
way. 

Mocking the lazy brotherhood, de- 
plores 

The illuminated manuscripts, that lay 
Tom and neglected on the dusty floors? 

Boccaccio was a novelist, a child 
Of fancy and of fiction at the lx\st ! 

This the uVbane librarian said, and smile<l 
Incredulous, as at some idle jest. 

UjKui such themes as these, with one 
young friar 

I sat conversing late into the night. 

Till in its cavernous chimney the wood- 
fire 

Had burnt its heart out like an ancho- 
rite. 

And then translated, in my convent cell, 
Myself yet not myself, in dreams I lay. 

And, as a monk who hears tlie matin bell. 
Started from sleep ; already it was day. 

f'roiri the high window I beheld the .scene 
On which Saint Benedict so oft had 
gazed, — 

The mountains and the valley in the 
sheen 

Of tlie bright sun, — and stood as one 
amazed. 

Oray mists were rolling, rising, vanish- 
ing ; 

The woodlands glistened with their 
jewelled crowns ; 

Far off the mellow b<dls began to ring 
For matins in the half-awakened towns. 

The conflict of the Present and the Past, 
The ideal and the ac;tual in our life. 

As on a field of battle held me fast, 
Where this world and the next world 
were at strife. 

For, as the valley from its sleep awoke, 

1 saw the iron horses of the steam 

Toss to the morning air their plumes of 
smoke, 

And woke, as one awaketh from a 
dream. 

AMALFI. 

Sweet the memory is to me 
Of a land beyond the sea. 

Where the wares and mountains meet. 


• Where, amid her mulberry-trees 
Sits Amalfi in the heat, 

Bathing ever her white feet 
in the tideless summer seas. 

In the middle of the town. 

From its fountains in the hills, 
Tumbling through the narrow gorge. 
The Oanneto ruslies down, 

Turns the great wheels of the mills, 
Lifts the hammers of the forge. 

’T is a stairway, not a street. 

That asciuids the deep ravine, 

Where the torrent leajw between 
Hoeky walls that almost meet. 

Toiling up from stair to stair 
Peasant girls their burdens bear ; 

Sim burnt daughters of the soil, 

Stately figuivs tall and stiuight, 

What inexorable fate 

Dooms them to this life of toil ? 

I^ord of vineyards and of lands, 

Far above the convent stands. 

On its terraced walk aloof 
Leans a monk with folded hands, 
Placid, satisfied, serene, 

Looking down u]»on the scene 
Over wall and red -tiled roof ; 
Wondering unto what good end 
All this toil and traffic tend, 

And why all men cannot l)e 
Free from care and free from pain, 

And the sordid love of gain, 

And as indolent as he. 

Where are now the freighted barks 
From the marts of east, and west ? 
Where the knights in iron sarks 
Journeying to the Holy Land, 

Glove of steel upon the hand, 

Cross of crimson on the breast ? 

Where the pomp of camp and court ? 
Where the pilgrims with their prayers I 
Where the merchants with their wares. 
And their gallant brigantines 
Sailing safely into port 
Chased by corsair Algerines 7 

Vanished like a fleet of cloud, 

Like a passing trumpet-blast, 

Are thoiie splendors of the past. 

And the commerce and the crowd S 
Fathoms deep beneath the seas 
Lie the ancient wharves and quays, 
Swallowed by the engulfing wares ; 
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Silent streets and vacant halls, 
Ruined roofs and towers and walls ; 
Hidden from all moiial eyes 
Deep the sunken city lies : 

Even cities have their graves ! 

This is an enchanted land ! 

Round the headlands far away 
Sweeps the blue Salemiaii bay 
With its sickle of white sand : 
Further still and furtheimost 
On the dim discovered coast 
Psestum with its mins lies. 

And its roses all in bloom 
Seem to tinge the fatal skies 
Of that lon^y land of doom. 

On his teiTace, high in air, 
Nothing doth the good monk care 
For sucTi worldly themes as these. 
From the garden just below 
Little puffs of perfume blow, 

And a sound is in his ears 
Of the murmur of the bees 
In the shiniriff chestnut-trees ; 
Nothing else oc heeds or hears. 

All the landscape seems to swoon 
In the happy afternoon ; 

Slowly o’er his senses creep 
The encroaching waves of sleep, 
And he sinks as sank the town. 
Unresisting, fathoms down, 

Into caverns cool and deep ! 


Walled about with drifts of snow. 
Hearing the fierce north -wind blow. 
Seeing all the landscape white, 

And the river cased in ice, 

Comes this memory of delight. 
Comes this vision unto me 
Of a long-lost Paradise 
In the land beyond the sea. 


THE SERMON OF ST. FRANCIS. 


Around Assisi’s convent gate 
The birds, God’s poor who cannot wait. 
From moor and mere and darksome wood 
Came flocking for their dole of food. 

“O brother birds,” St. Francis said, 
“Ye come to me and ask for bread, 

But not wdth bread alone to-day 
Shall ye be fed and sent away. 


“Ye shall be fed, ye happy birds, 

With manna of celestial words ; 

Not mine, though mine they seem to be, 
Not mine, though they be pxiokeii through 
me, I 


“ O, doubly are ye bound to praise 
The great Creator in your laj’^s ; 

He giveth you your plumes of down. 
Your crimson hoods, your cloaks of brown. 

“ He giveth you your wdngs to fly 
And breathe a purer air on high, 

And careth for you everywhere, 

Who for yourselves so little care ! ” 

With flutter of swift wings and songs 
Together ro.se the featliercd throngs, 
And singing scattered far apart ; 

Deep peace was in St. Francis’ heart. 

He knew not if the brotherhood 
His honiily had understood ; 

He only knew that to one ear 
The meaning of his words was clear. 


BELISARIUS. 

I AM poor and old and blind ; 
The sun bums me, and the wind 
Blows through the city gate 
And covers me with dust 
From the wheels of the august 
Justinian the Great. 


Uy soared the lark into the air, 

A shaft of song, a winged prayer. 

As if a soul, released from pain, 

Wera flying bnbk to heaven again. 

St. Francis heard ; it was to hiam 
An emblem of the Seraphim ; 

The upward motion of the fire. 

The light, the heat, the heart’s desire. 


It was for him I chased 
The Persians o’er wild and waste, 
As General of the East ; 
Night after night I lay 
In their camps of yesterday ; 
Their forage was my wast. 

For him, with sails of red, 

^nd torches at mast-head, 
Pflotiiig the great flo^ 
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I swept the AMc coasts 
And scattered the Vandal hosts, 
Like dust in a windy street 

For him I won again 
The Ausoniai» realm and reign, 
Rome and Pnrtheno|ie : 

And all the land was mine 
From the summits of A^niiine 
To the shoi-es of either sea. 

For him, in my feeble age, 

1 dared the battle’s rage, 

To save Byzantium’s state, 
When the tents of Zabergan, 

Like snow-drifts overran 

TVie road to the Golden Gate. 

And for this, for this, l>ehold ! 
Infirm and blind and old, 

With gray, uncovered head. 
Beneath the very arch 
Of my triumphal march, 

i stand and beg my bread ! 

Methinks I still can hear, 
Sounding distinct and near, 

The Vandal monarch’s cry. 
As, captive and disgraced. 

With majestic st^ ne paced, — 

** All, all is Vanity ! ” 

Ah ! vainest of all things 
Is the gratitude of kings ; 

The plaudits of the crowd 
Are but the clatter of feet 
At midnight in the street, 

Hollow and restless and loud. 

But the bitterest disgrace 
Is to see forever the face 

Of the Monk of Enhesus ! 

The unconquerable will 
This, too, can bear ; — I still 
Am Belisarius ! 


SONGO RIVER. 

Nowhebx such a devious stream, 
iSave In fancy or in dream. 


Winding slow through bush and brake 
Links together lake and lake. 

Walled with woods or sandy shelf, 
Ever doubling on itself 
Flows the stream, so still and slow 
That it haitUy seems to flow. 

Never errant knight of old, 

Ijost in woodland or on wold, 

Such a winding i»ath pursued 
Through the sylvan solitude. 

Never school-boy in his quest 
After hazel-nut or nest, 

Through the forest in and out 
Wandered loitering thus about. 

In the mirror of its title 
Tangled thicktsts on each side 
Hang inverted, ami between 
Floating cloud or sky serene. 

Swift or swallow on the wing 
Seems the only living thing. 

Or the loon, that laughs and fliaa 
Down to tho.se reHected skies. 

j 

Silent .stream ? thy Indian name 
Unfamiliar is to fame ; 

For thou hidest here alone, 

Well content to be- unknown. 

But thy tranquil waters teach 
Wisdom deep ns human speech, 
Moving without haste or noise 
In unbroken nqui|>oise. 

Though thou turnest no busy mill. 
And art ever calm and still, 

Even thy .silence seems to say 
To the traveller on his way : — 

“ Traveller, hurrying from the heat 
Of the city, stay thy feet 1 
Rest awhile, nor longer waste 
Life with inconsiderate haste 1 

** Be not like a stream that brawls 
Loud with shallow waterfalls, 

Bat in quiet self-oontrol 
Link toi^her soul and sonL” 
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A BOOK OF SOKNETS. 


THREE FRIENDS OF MINE. 

I. 

When I remember them, those friends 
of mine, * 

Who are no longer here, the noble 
three. 

Who half my life were more than 
friends to me. 

And whose discourse was like a gener- 
ous wine, 

1 most of all remember the divine 

Something, that shone in them, and 
made us see 

The archetypal man, and what might 
Im 

The amplitude of Nature’s first design. 

In vain 1 stretch my hands to clasp 
their hands ; 

1 cannot find them. Nothing now is 
left 

But a majestic memory. They mean- 
while 

Wander together in Elysian lands. 

Perchance remembering me, who am 
bereft 

Of their dear presence, and, remem- 
bering, smile. 

II. 

In Attica thy birthplace should have 
been. 

Or the Ionian Isles, or where the seas 

Encircle in their anns the Cyclades, 

So wholly Gi-eek wast thou in thy se- 
rene 

A nd childlike joy of life, O Philhellene ! 

Around thee would have swarmed the 
Attic bees ; 

Homer had been thy friend, or Soc- 
rates, 

And Plato welcomed thee to his de- 
mesne. 

For thee old legends breathed historic 
breath ; 

Thou aawest Poseidon in the purple 
sea. 


And in the sunset Jason’s fleece of 
gold ! 

O, what hadst thou to do with cniel 
Death, 

Who wast so full of life, or Death 
with thee. 

That thou shouldst d^ before thou 
hadst grown old ! 


III. 

I SIAN I) again on the familiar shore, 

And hear the waves of the distracted 
sea 

Piteously colling and lamenting thee, 

And waiting restless at thy cottage 
door. 

The rocks, the sea-weed on the ocean 
floor, 

The willows in the meadow, and the 
free 

Wild winds of the Atlantic welcome 
me ; 

Then wdiy shouldst thou be dead, lUid 
come no more ? 

Ah, why shouldst thou be dead, when 
common men 

Are busy with their trivial aflairs, 

Having and holding? Why, when 
thou hadst read 

Nature’s mysterious manuscript, and 
then 

Wast ready to reveal the truth it bears, 

Why art thou silent ? Why shouldst 
thou be dead ? 


IV. 

River, that stealest with such silent 
pace 

Around the City of the Dead, where 
lies 

A friend who bore thy name, and 
whom these eyes 

Shall see no more in his accustomed 
place. 

Linger and fold him in thy aoft embrace 
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And say good night, for now the 
western skies 

Are red with sunset, and gray mists 
arise 

Like damps that gather on a dead 
man’s lace. 

Good night ! good night ! as wc so oft 
have said 

lieneatli this roof at midniglit, in the 
days 

That are no more, and shall no inon* 
return. 

Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone 
to bed ; 

1 stay a little longer, as one stays 

To (‘over ii}) the embei's that still burn. 


V. 

The doors are all wide open ; at the 

llie blossouied lilacs counterfeit a 
blaze. 

And seem to warm the air ; a dreamy 
haze 

Hangs o'er the Brighton meadows 
like a fate, 

And on theii' margin, with sea-tides 
elate, 

The hooded C’harles, as in tlie happier 
days. 

Writes the last letter of his name, ami 
stays 

His restless steps, as if compelled to 
wait. 

1 also wait ; but they will come no 
more, 

Those frieiels of mine, who.se presence 
satisfied 

The thirst and hunger of my heart. 
Ah me ! 

They hav’e forgotten the patliway to my 
door ! 

Something Ls gone from nature since 
they died, 

And summer i.s not siirniner, nor can 
be. 


OHAHCER. 

An old man in a lodge within a park ; 
The chamber walls depicted all 
around 

With portraitures of huntsman, hawk, 
and hound. 


MB 

And the hurt doer. He listeneth to 
the lark, 

Whose song come.s with the sunshine 
Girough the dark 

Of painted glass in leaden lattice 
bound : 

He listeneth ami he laugheth at the 
sound, 

Then writeth in a book like any clerk. 

He is the jioet of the dawn, who wrote 

The (’anterburv Tales, and his old age 

Made beautiful w'ith song ; and as 1 
read 

I hear the crowing cock, 1 hear the note 

Of lark and linnet, and from every 

Rise odors of ploughed field or flowery 
mead. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

A VISION as of crowtled city streets, 
With human life in endless overflow; 
Thunder of thoroughfares ; trumpets 
that blow 

To battle ; clamor, in obscure retreats, 

Of sailors landed from their anchored 
fleets ; 

Tolling of bells in turrets, and below 
Voices of children, and bright flowers 
that throw 

O’er ganlen-walls their intermingled 
swe(‘ts ! 

This vision come.s to me when I unfold 
The volume of tl»e Pot*t paramount, 
Whom all the Muses loved, not one 
alone ; — 

Into his hands they put the lyre of gold, 
And, crowned with sacred laurel at 
their fount, 

Placed him as Musagetes on their 
throne. 


MILTON. 

I J'AOE tilt? .sounding sea-beach and be- 
hold 

How the voluminous billows roll and 
run. 

Upheaving and subsiding, while the 
.sun 

Shine.s through their sheeted emerald 
far unrolled. 

And the ninth wave, slow gathering fold 
by fold 
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All its loose-flowing garments into 
one. 

Plunges upon the shore, and floods 
the dun 

Pale reach of sands, and changes 
them to gold. 

So in majestic cadence rise and fall 
The mighty undulations of thy song, 
O sightless bard, England’s Mseoni- 
des ! 

'And ever and anon, high over all 

Uplifted, a ninth wave superb and 
strong, 

Floods all the soul with its melodious 
seas. 


KEATS. 

The young Endymionsleexts Endymion’s 
sleep ; 

The shepherd-boy whose tale was left 
half told ! 

The solemn grove uplifts its shield of 
gold 

To the red rising moon, and loud and 
deep 

The nightingale is singing from the steep ; 

It is inidsununer, but the air is cold ; 

Can it be death ? Alas, beside the fold 

A shepherd’s pipe lies shattered near 
his sheep. 

Lo ! in the moonlight gleams a marble 
white, 

On which I read : ‘ ‘ Here lieth one 
whose name 

Was writ in water.” And was this 
the meed 

Of his sweet singing ? Kather let me 
write : 

“The smoking flax before it burst to 
flame 

Was quenched by death, and broken 
the bruised reed.” 


THE GALAXY. 

Torrent of light and river of the air. 

Along whose bed the glimmering stars 
are seen 

Like gold and silver sands in some 
ravine 

Where mountain streams have left 
their channels bare ! 

The Spaniard sees in thee the pathw’ay, 
where 


His patron saint descended in the sheen 
Of his celestial armor, on serene 
And quiet nights, when all the heavens 
were fair. 

Not this I see, nor yet the ancient fable 
Of Phaeton’s wild course, that scorched 
the skies 

Where’er the hoofs of his hot coursers 
trod ; 

But the white drift of worlds o’er chasms 
of sable, 

The star-dust, that is whirled aloft 
and flies 

From the invisible chariot- wheels of 
God. 


THE SOUh^p OF THE SEA. 

THEseaawokeat midnight from its sleep, 
And round the pebbly beaches far and 
wide 

I heard the first wave of the rising tide 
Kush onward with uninterrupted 
sweep ; 

A voice out of the silence of the deep, 

A sound mysteriously multiplied 
As of a cataract from the mountain’s 
side, 

Or roar of winds upon a wooded steep. 

So comes to us at times, from the un- 
known 

And inaccessible solitudes of being. 
The rushing of the sea-tides of the soul ; 

And inspirations, that we deem our own. 
Are some divine foreshadowing and 
foreseeing 

Of things beyond our reason or control. 


A SUMMER DAY BY THE SEA. 

The sun is set ; and in his latest beams 

Yon little cloud of ashen gray and ^Id, 

Slowly u)>on the amber air unrolled. 

The hilltrig mantle of the Prophet 
seems. 

From the dim headlands many a light- 
house gleams. 

The street-lamps of the ocean; and 
behold, 

O’erhead the banners of the night un- 
fold ; 

The day hath passed into the land of 
dreams. 

O summer dav beside the joyous sea ! 

O summer oay so wondeniil and white. 
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So full of gladness and so full of pain ! 
Forever and forever shalt thou be 
To some the gravestone of a dead de- 
light, 

To some the landmark of a new do- 
main. 


THE TIDES. 

1 SAW the long line of the vacant shore. 

The sea-weed and the shells u|K)n the 
sand. 

And the brown i-ocks left bare on every 
hand. 

As if the ebbing tide would flow no 
more. 

Then heard I, more distinctly than before, 

The ocean breathe and its great breast 
expand, 

And hurrying came on the defeiicele.ss 
land 

The insurgent waters with tumultuous 
roar. 

All thought and f(‘eling and desire, I 
sai<l, 

Love, laughter, and the exultant joy of 
song 

Have el>be<l from me forever! Sud- 
denly o’er me 

They .svvpjt again from their dee]> ocean 

And in a tumult of delight, and strong 

As youth, and beautiful as youth, up- 
bore me. 


A SHADOW. 

1 SAID uuto myself, if ! were dead. 
What would Ixtfall these children? 
What would be 

Their fate, who now are looking up to 
me 

For hclpand furtherance ? Their lives, 
1 said, 

Would be a volume wherein 1 have read 
But the first chapters, and no longer 
see 

To read the re.st of their dear history. 
So full of beauty and so full of dread. 

Be comforted ; the w’orld is very old. 
And generations pass, as they have 
pa8S€»d, 

A troop of shadows moving with the 
son; 


Thousands of times has the old tale been 
told; 

The world belongs to those who corns 
the last, 

They will find ho{)o and sti'ength as 
we have done. 

A NAMELESS GRAVE. 

AsoLDiERof the Union mustered out,* 
Is the inscription on an unknown grave 
At Newport News, beside the sait-sea 
wave. 

Nameless and dateless; sentinel or 
scout 

Shot down in skirmish, or (li.sa.strous rout 
Of battle, when the loud artillery diave 
Its iron wedges through the ranks of 
brave 

And doomed battalions, storming the 
redoubt. 

Thou unknown hero sleeping by the sea 
In thy forgotten grave 1 w'itU secret 
shame 

1 feel my pulses heat, my forehead burn. 

When 1 remember thou liasl given forme 
All that thou hadst, thy life, thy very 
name, 

And 1 can give thco nothing in return. 

SLEER 

Lull me to sleep, ye winds, whose fitful 
sound 

Seeriw from .some faint iEolian harp- 
string caught ; 

Seal up the hundred wakeful eyes of 
thought 

As Hermes with his lyre in sleep pro- 
found 

The hundred wakeful eyes of Argus 
hound ; 

For I arn weary, and am overwrought 
With too much toil, with too much 
care distraught, 

And with the iron crown of anguish 
crowned. 

Lay thy soft hand u|»oii iriy brow and 
cheek, 

0 peaceful Sleep ! until from j>ain re- 

leased 

1 breathe again uninterrupted breath ! 

Ah, with what subtile meaning did the 

Greek 

Call thee the lesser mystery at the feast 
Whereof the greater mystery is death 1 
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THE OLD BRIDGE AT FLORENCE. 

Taddeo Gaddi built me. I am old. 
Five centuries old. I plant my foot 
of stone 

Upon the Arno, as St. Michael’s own 
Was planted on the dragon. Fold by 

Beneath me as it struggles, I behold 
Its glistening scales. Twice hath it 
overthrown 

My kindred and eonipanioiis. Me 
alone 

It moveth not, but is by me controlled. 

1 can remember when the Medici 

Were driven from Florence ; longer 
still ago 

The final wars of Ghibelline and Guelf. 

Florence adorns me with her jewelry ; 
And when I think that Michael Angelo 
Hath leaned on me, I glory in myself. 


IL PONTE VECCHIO DI FIRENZE, 

Gaddi mi fece ; il Ponte Vecchio sono ; 
Cinquecent* anni gik siill’ Anio pi- 
anto 

Il piede, come il suo Michele Santo 
Piantb sul draco. Mentre ch’ io ra- 
giono 

Lo vedo torcere con flebil suono 

Le rilucenti scaglie. Ha questi af- 
franto 

Due volte i iniei maggior. Me solo 
intaiito 

Neppure muove, ed io non 1’ abban 
dono. 

Io mi rammento quandd fur cacciati 
I Medici ; pur quando Ghibellino 
E Guelfo fecer pace mi rammento. 

Fiorenza i suoi giojelli m’ ha prestati : 

E quando penso ch’ Agnolo il divino 
Su me posava, insuperbir mi sento. 


K R A M O S . 


TvsNf Utrny my wheel/ Tw'ii round 
and round 

Without a pausCf without a sound : 

So Rpins the flying world away ! 
Thisclay^ well mixed with marl andsnndy 
Follows the motion of my hand ; 

For sotne must follow^ and some com- 
mandy 

Though all are made of clay ! 

Thus sting the Potter at his task 
Beneath the blo.s.somi ng haw thorn -tree. 
While o’er his features, like a mask. 

The quilted sunshine and leaf-shade 
Moved, as the boughs above him swayed, 1 
A-iid clothed him, till he seemed to be 
A figure woven in tapestry, 

So sumptuously was he arrayed 
In that magnificent attire 
Of sable tissue Haked with fire. 

Like a magician he apiieared, 

A conjumr without lx>ok or beard ; 

And while he plied his magic art — 

For it ivas magical to me — 

I stood in silence and apart. 

And wondered more and more to see 
That shapeless, lifeless mass of clay 


Rise up to meet the master’s hand. 

And now contract and now expand, 
And even his slightest touch obey ; 
While ever in a thoughtful mood* 

He sang his ditty, and at times 
Whistled a tune between the rhymes. 
As a melodious interlude. 

Tumiy turriy my wheel/ All things must 
change 

To something new, to something strange ; 

Nothing that is can pause or stay ; 

The moon will vmxiy the moon will wanct 
The mist and cloud will turn to rainy 
The rain to mist and cloud again. 
To-morrow be to-day. 

Tims still the Potter sang, and still. 

By some unconscious act of will. 

The melody and even the words 
Were intermingled with my thought. 

As bits of colored thread are caught 
And woven into nests of birds. 

And thus to regions far remote. 

Beyond the ocean’s vast expanse. 

This wizard in the motley coat 
Transported me on wings of song. 
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And the northern shores of France 
Boi'e me witi restless speed ak>ng. 

What land i: this tliat seems to be 
A mingling of the land and sea ? 

This land of sluices, dikes, and dunes ? 
This water-net, that tessellates 
The landsca|Kj ? this unending maze 
Of gardens, through whose latticed gates 
The imprisoiietl junks and tiilij»s gaze ; 
Where in long summer afternoons 
The sunshine, softened by the haze. 
Comes streaming down as through a 
scifen ; 

Where over fields and jiastures green 
The i^ainted shijis fl(»at higli in air. 

And over all and everywhere 

The sails of Aviiidrnills sink and soar 

Like wings of sea-gulls on the short'; ( 

Wliat land is this ? Yon pretty town 
Is Delft, with all its wares tlisfdayed ; 
The pride, the inarket-jilaee, the crown 
And centre of the Potttn’ s tradtf. 

See ! every house and room is bright 
With glimmers of reflected light 
From plat(‘s that on tlie dresser shijie ; 
Flagons to foam with Flemish bt'cr. 

Or sparkle with the Rhenish wine, 

And pilgrim llasks with fleurs-de-lis, 
And ships upon a rolling sea. 

And tankards pewter toi)Tied, and tjiieer 
With eomie mask and musketeer ! 

Each hosjutable chimney smiles 
A welcome from its jminted tiles; 

The parlor walls, the chamlKU* floors. 

The stairways and the corridors. 

The borders of tlie garden walks. 

Are beautiful with fadeless flowers, 

That never droop in winds or showers, 
And never wither on their stalks. 

Turn, turn^ vnj wheel ! AU life is brief ; 
Whaf, nov! is bud will soo7i be leaf, 

IVhat vow is leaf v'ill stnyti detunj ; 

The wind blows east , the ud^id blows west : 
The blue egtjs in the. robin's nest 
lyUl sfwih have wings and beak and breast. 
And flutter andflg awenj. 

Now southward through the air I glide. 
The song my only nursirivant, * 

And see across the lan<l.sca|>e wide 
The blue Charente, u|X)n whose tide 
The belfries and the spires of Saintes 
Ripple and rock from side to side, 

As, when an earthquake rends its walls, 
A crumbling city reels and falls. 


Who is it in the suburbs here. 

This Potter, working with such cheeft 
111 this menu house, this mean attire. 
His manly features bionzed with fire. 
Whoso figuliiies ami rustic wares 
Si^aive find him bread from day k> day 1 
This madman, as the jH'ojile say. 

Who bmiks his tables and his chairs 
To feed his furnace fii*ea, nor cares 
Who gties unft'd if they are fe,d. 

Nor who may live if they are dead ? 
This ah'hemist with hollow cheeks 
And sunken, searching eyes, w'ho seeks, 

I P*v mingled earths and ores combined 
With |>otency of lire, to find 
Some lUMv enamel, hard and bright. 

His drt'um, his jtassion, his delight ? 

0 Palissy ! within thy breast 
Ihirned the hot fever of unrest ; 

Thine was the j)roj>het‘M vision, thine 
The exultation, the divine 
Insanity of nolde minds. 

That never falters nor abate.s, 

Kut lal»ors ami endures and waits. 

Till all that it foresees it finds. 

Or what it cannot find creates ! 

2' urn, turn, ing wheel ! 2' his earthen jar 
A toneh can make, a touch can mar ; 

And shall it to the i*oUer say, 
irhat makesf thou ? Thou hast no hand ? 
As 7ne.n v'ho think to tnidei'stand 
A world by their Creafer planned, 

}Vho iviser is than they. 

Still guukal by the dreainiy song, 

As in a trance I float along 
Ab»)vc the Pyrenean chain. 

Above the fielils and farms of Sj.)aiii, 
Above the bright Majfuoan isle. 

That lends its .softened name, to art, — 

A sf)ot, a dot uj»on the chart, 

Wliose little towns, red-roofe<l with tile, 
Are ruhy-lustred with the light 
Of blazing fiirnncos by night. 

And crowned b} day with wreaths of 
smoke. 

Then eastw-ard, wafted in my flight 
On my enchanter’s magic cloak, 

1 sail across tlie Tyrrhene Sea 
Into the land of Italy, 

And o'er the windy Apennines, 

Mantled and musical with pines. 

The mlaces, the princely halls. 

The doors of hotuea and the walls 
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Of churches and of belfry towel's. 
Cloister and castle, street and mart, 

Are garlanded and gay with flowers 
That blossom in the fields of art. 

Here Gubbio’s workshops gleam andglow 
With brilliant, iridescent dyes. 

The dazzling whiteness of the .snow. 

The cobalt blue of summer skiejs ; 

And va.se and scutcneori, cup and plate. 
In perfect finish emulate 
Facnza, Florence, Pc.saro. 

Forth from Urbino’s gate there came 
A youth with the angelic name 
Of Ilanhael, in form and face 
Himself angelic, and divine 
In arts of color and design. 

From him Fram^esco Xanto caught 
Something of his transcendent grace. 
And into fictile fabrics wrought 
Suggestion.s of the master’ .s thought. 
Nor le.ss Maestro Giorgio .shines 
With madrc-])erl and golden lines 
Of arabes«|U(^s, and interweaves 
Hia hirdsand fruits and tlowers and Ieav<*s 
About .some landscape, shaded brown, 
With olive tints on roek and town. 
Beliohl this cup witliin whose bowl. 
Upon a ground of deepest blue 
With yellow-lu.stred .stars o’erlnid. 
Colors of every tint and hue 
Mingle in one hannonious whole ! 

With large blue eyes and steadfa.st gaze. 
Her yellow Imir in net and braid. 
Necklace ami ear-rings all ablaze 
With gohl(*ii lustre o'er tlu‘ glaze, 

A woniau’s portrait ; ou the sjm'oII, 
Cana, the Beautiful ! A name 
Forgotten .save for sucli brief fame 
As this nuMuorial can bestow, — 

A gift some lover long ago 

Gave with his heart it) this fair dame. 

A nobler title to renown 
Is thine, O pleasant Tuscan town. 
Seated be.side the Arno's stream ; 

For Lucca della Robbia then' 

Created forims so wondrous fair. 

They made thy sovereignty .supreme. 
The.se choristers with lips of .stone. 
Whose music is not heard, Init se>en. 
Still chant, as from their organ-screen, 
Their Maker’s praise ; nor the.se alone. 
But the more fragile forms of clay. 
Hardly les-s l»eautiful than they. 

These sutints and angels that adorn 
The walls of hospitals, and tell 


The story of good deeds so well 
That poverty seems less forlorn, 

And life more like a holiday. 

Here in this old neglected church. 

That long eliidirs the traveller’s search. 
Lies the dead bishop on his tomb ; 
Karth upon earth he slumbering lie.s, 
lufe-like and deatli-like in the gloom ; 
(iarlands of fruit and flowers in bloom 
And foliage deck Ids re.sting iilace ; 

A .shadow in the sigbtle.ss eye.s, 

A pallor on the patient face. 

Made perfect by the furnace heat ; 

All earthly passions and de.sirc.s 
Burnt out by purgatoriijl fires ; 

Seeming to say, “ Our yearn are fleet. 
And to the weaiy death is sweet.” 

But the most wonderful of all 
The ornaments on tomb or wall 
That grace the fair An.sonian shores 
Are tho.se the faithful earth re.store.s. 
Near some Ajmlian town concealed. 

In vineyard or in harvest field, — 

V'ases and urns and bas-relit‘fs. 
Memorials of forgotten griefs, 

Or records of heroic de(*ds 
Of demigods and mighty chiefs : 
Figures tliat almost move and speak, 
And, buried amid monhl and w'ceds, 
Still in their attitudes attest 
The ])re.sence of the, gr.'u’eful Greek, — 
Aeldiles in his armor ilressod, 

Alcides with the C’retan hull, 

And A)»hro<lite with her boy, 

Or lovely’ Helena of Troy, 

Still living and .still beautiful. 

Tttr7ty turn, oni/ irhfeJ / ' T is nature' s plan 
The child should r/rou' into the maiiy 
The man groir wri nkled^ old, and groAj ; 
In youth the heart exults and sings. 

The pulses leap, the. feet have irings ; 

In aye the cricket chirps, and brings 
The. harvest home of day. 

.Vnd now thewdnds that .southward blow, 
.\nd cool the hot Sicilian isle, 

Bear me away. I .see 1h*1o>v 
The long line of the Libyan Nile, 
Flooding and feeding the ^larched lands 
With annual ehh anti overflow, 

A fallen palm whose branches lie 
Beneath the Abyssinian .sky. 

Whose roots are in Egyptian sands. 

On either Itank huge water- wheels. 
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Belted with jars and drip|J^g weeds. 
Send forth their melancholy moans. 

As if, iu their gmy mantles hid. 

Dead anchorites oi’ the Thebaid 
Knelt on the shore and told their Ixjads, 
Beating their breasts with loud np{>e»ls 
And iM^nitential tears and groans. 

This city, walle«i anti thickly set 
With glittering niosqxie and minaret. 

Is (_’airo, in whose gay bazaars 
The dreaming traveller first inhales 
The perfuiiKi of Arabian gales. 

And sees the fabulous earthen jai'S, 
Huge as were those wherein the niaitl 
Morgiana found the Forty Thit'^’es 
(’onc.ealed in iniilnight ainbuseatle ; 

Ami seeing, more than half Udieves 
The fascinating talcs that run 
Throngli all tlie Thousund Nights and 
One, 

Told by the fair Sc.lieherezade. 

More strange and wontlerfnl than these 
Are the Egyptian deities, 

Annnon, and Knieth, and the grami 
Osiris, holding in his hand 
The lotus ; Isis, crowned ami veiled ; 
The sacred Ibis, and the Sjdiinx ; 
Ih’ticehds with blue enamel U-d links ; 
The Scaralice in miierald niailefl. 

Or spreading wid(‘ his funeral wings ; 
Lamps that percliaiice tlicir night-watch 
kept 

O’er Cleopatra while she slept, — 

All plundered from the tomUs of kings. 

TunVy iuniy viy irhr.rJ ! Thflivnianracr., 
Of every tovguey of every jilaccy 
Cnncfisian^ Copticy or Ma/ay, 

All that inhabit this great earth, 
JVhat^'.rrr tie their rank or irorth. 

Are kindred and allied by birth. 

And made of the same clay. 

O’er desert sands, o’er gulf and bay. 
O'er Ganges and o’er Himalay, 

Birtl-like I fly, and flying sing. 

To flowery kingdoms of (’athny, 

.\nd bird-like poise on balanced wing 
Above the town of King-te-tehing, 

A burning town, or .seeming so, — 
Three thousand furnaces that glow 
Incessantly, and fill the air 
With smoice uprising, f^re on gyre 
And painted by the lurid glare. 

Of and flashes of red Are. 


As leaves that in the autumn fall. 
Spotted and veined with various hues., 
Are swept along the avenues. 

And lie in hea[is by hetlge and wall, 
j So from thi.s grove of chimneys whirletl 
I To all the msii k(‘ls of the world, 

I These ptueedain l(‘av«*s are wafted on, — 
; Light yellow leaves witli spots and stains 
Of violet and of ciinison dye. 

Or tender a/ure of a .sky 

Just washed hv gentle April rains, 

And Ix'autiful with eidadon. 

N»»r less the coarser household wares, — 
7'li<‘ willow pattern, that wc knew 
In childhood, with its bridge of blue 
Leading to unknown thoroughfares ; 
The solitai v man who stares 
At the white river flowing through 
Its arches, the fantastic trees 
An«l wiUl pfU'specliv e of the view' ; 

And intermingled among these 
The tiles that in onr nurseries 
Filletl ICS with womler and <l<‘light. 

Or hnunted us in dreams at night. 

And yonder by Nankin, behold ! 

The Tower of Forcelnin, strange and old, 
F]iliftiiig to the astoiiislied skies 
Its niiw-fold painted bab'onies, 

With bnlii.strades of twining leaves. 

Ami roofs of tile, beneath wliose envcB 
Hang porcelain Isdls that all tin; time 
lliiig with a soft, melodious chime ; 
While the whole fabric is ablaze 
With varieri tints, all fused in one 
(beat mass of color, like a maze 
Of flowers illumined by the sun. 

Tarn, tnrn, my uhrel ! IThaf is begun 
At dnybi'eak nrast of dark be. done, 
To-worrou' mill be. anal her day ; 
To-morrom the. hot furnace flame 
fi'ill. .search the heart tfnd try the franie. 
And stamp 'ioith hmtor or irifh shnmt 
TJuise. vessels made of clay. 

Cradled ami rocked in Kastern seas, 

The islanils of the .Tapane.se 
Beneath me lie ; o’er lake and plain 
The stork, the hei*on, ami the crane 
Througli the clear realms of azure drifts 
And on the hillside I can see 
; The villages of Imari, 

Whose tlironged and flaming workshops 
lift 

1 Their twisted columns of smoke on higi^ 
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Cloud cloisters that in ruins lie. 

With sunshine streaming through each 
rift. 

And broken arches of blue sky. 

All the bright flowers that fill the land, 
Ripple of waves on rock or sand, 

The snow on Fusiyania’s cone. 

The midnight heaven so tliickly sown 
With constellations of bright stars. 

The leaves that rustle, the reeds that make 
A whisper by each stream and lake. 

The sanron dawn, the sunset red. 

Are x>ainted on these lovely jars ; 

Again the skylark sings, again 
The stork, the heron, and the crane 
Float through the azure overhead, 

The counterfeit and counterimrt 
Of Nature reproduced in Art. 

Art is the child of Nature ; yes. 

Her darling child, in whom we trace 
The features of the mother’s face. 

Her aspect and her attitude. 

All her majestic loveliness 
Chastencil and softened and subdued 
Into a more attractive grace, 

And with a human sense imbued. 

He is the greate.st artist, then, 

Whether of pencil or of pen. 


Who follows Nature. Never man, 

As artist or as artisan. 

Pursuing his own fantasies. 

Can touch the human heart, or please, 
Or satisfy our nobler needs. 

As he who sets his willing feet 
In Nature’s footprints, light and fleet. 
And follows fearless where she leads. 

Thus mused I on that morn in May, 
Wrapped in my visions like the Seer, 
Whose eyes behold not what is near. 
But only what is far away. 

When, suddenly sounding peal on peal, 
Tlie church-bell from the neighboring 
town j 

l*roclaimed the. welcome hour of noon. 
The Potter heard, and stop(>ed his wheel, 
His apron on the grass threw down. 
Whistled his quiet little tune. 

Not overloud nor overlong. 

And ended thus his simple song; 

stop^ my loheel ! Too soon, too soon 
The 710071 will he the afternoon^ 

Too 80071 to-daij he ^yesterday ; 

Behind us in our 2*ctth tve cast 
The broken 2>otsherd8 of the past^ 

And all are ground to dust at last. 

And trodden into clay ! 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 

FLIGHT THE FIFTH. 


THE HERONS OF ELMWOOD. 

Warm and still is the summer night. 

As here by the river's brink I wander ; 

White overhead are the stars, and white 
The glimmering lamixs on the hilLside 
yonder. 

Silent are all the sounds of day ; 

N othing I hear but the chirp of crickets. 

And the cry of the herons winging their 
way 

O’er the j>oet’s house in the Elmwood 
thickets. 

Call to him, herons, as slowly you pass 
To your roosts in the haunts of the 
exilM thrushes. 


Sing him the song of the green morass. 
And the tides that water the reeds and 
rushes. 

Sing him the mystical Song of the Hern, 
And the secret that baffles our utmost 
seeking ; 

For only a sound of lament we discern. 
And cannot interpret the words you 
ares speaking. 

Sing of the air, and the wild delight 
Of wings that uplift and winds that 
uphold you. 

The joy of freedom, the rapture of flight 
Through the drift of the floating mists 
that infold you < 
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Of th« landscape lying so far below. 
With its towns and rivers and desert 
places ; 

And the splendor of light above, and the 
glow 

Of the limitless, blue, ethereal spaces. 

Ask him if songs of the Trouliiwlours, 
Or of Miniicsiiigers in old black-letter, 

Sound in his ears more sweet than yours. 
And if yours are not sweeter and wilder 
and better. 

Sing to him, say to him, here at his gate. 
Where the bouglis of the stately elms 
are meeting, 

fciome one hath lingered to meditate, 
And send him unseen this friendly 
greeting ; 

That many another hath done the same. 
Though not by u sound was the silence 
broken ; 

The surest pledge of a deathless naim* 

Is the silent homage of thoughts un- 
spoken. 


A DUTCH PICTURE. 

Simon Davz has eome borne again, 
From cruising about with his hucca- 
neer.s ; 

He. has singed the lieard of the King of 
Spain, 

And carried away the De«an of Jaen 
And sold liini in Algiers, 

In his house by the Mae.se, with its roof 
of tiles, 

And weathercock.s flying aloft in air. 
There aresil vertankardsof antique styles. 
Plunder of convtmt and castle, and piles 
Of carpets rich and rare. 

Jn his tulip-garden there by the town, 
Overlooking the sluggish stream, 

With his Moorish capan<ldre.ssing-gown, 
The old sea-captain, hale and brown. 
Walks in a waking dream. 

A smile in his gray mustachio lurks 
Whenever he thinks of the King of 
Srain, 

And the Usted tulips look like Turks, 
And the silent gardener as he works 
U changed to the Dean of Jaen. 


The windmills on the outermost 
Vei^e of the landscajpe in the haze. 
To him are towers on the Spanish coast> 
With whiskered sentinels at their post, 
Though this is the river Maese. 

But when the winter rains begin. 

He sits and smokes by the blazing 
brands. 

And old seafaring men come in, 
Goat-lvarded, gray, and with double 
chin. 

And rings iiju)!! their hands. 

They sit there in the shadow and shine 
Of the flickering lire of the winter night ; 
Figui-es in color and design 
l.ike tht»8e by Reinbrandt of the Rhine, 
Half darkness and half light. 

And they talk of ventures lost or won, 
And their talk is ever and ever the 
same, 

While they drink the red wine of Taira- 

From the cellars of some Sjuuiish Don, 
Or convent set on flame., 

Restless at times with heavy strides 
He. pac<‘H Ids ]>arlor to and fro ; 

He is like a shij) tliat at anehor rides. 
And swing.s with the rising and falling 
tides, 

And tugs at her anchor-tow. 

Voices jny.sterious far and near, 

iSouml of th(^ wind and sound of thesea, 
Are calling iind wdiisj>ering in his ear, 

“ Simon Danz ! Why stayest tliou here ? 
(’oiiie foilli and follow me ! ” 

So he thinks he shall take to the sea again 
For one more cruise with his bucca- 
neers. 

To singe the beard of the King of Sjiain, 
And capture anotlier Dean of Jaen 
And sell hhn in Algiers. 


CASTLES IN SPAIN. 

How much of my young heart, O Spain, 
Went out to thee in days of yore i 
What dreams romantic filled my brain. 
And summoned Ijack to life again 
The Paladins of Cliarleroagne 
The Cid Campeador I 
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And shapes more shadowy than these, 
In the dim twilight half revealed ; 
Phoenician galleys on the seas, 

The Roman camps like hives of bees, 
The Goth uplifting from his knees 
Pelayo on his shield. 

It was thesti memories perchance. 

From annals of remotest eld, 

That lent the colors of romance 
To every trivial circumstance. 

And clmngetl the form and countenance 
Of all that 1 beheld. 

Old towns, whose history li(‘s hid 
In monkish chronicle or rhyme, - 
Burgos, the hirth])liice of the Cid, 
Zamora and Valladolid, 

Toledo, built and walled amid 
The wars of Wamba’s time ; 

The long, straight line of the high- 
way, 

Tlie distant town that seems .so near, 
Tin? [)<*asaiits in the fadds, that slay 
Their t«>il to cross themselves and pray, 
When from the hellVy at midday 
The .Viigelus they hear ; 

Whitt! i!rosses in the mountain pass. 
Mules gay with tassels, the loud din 
Of muleteers, tlie tethered as.s 
That crops the tlusty way.side gra.ss, 

And cavaliers with sptirs of brass 
Alighting at the inn ; 

White hamlets hidden in fields of wheat. 
White eities slumhering by the sea. 
White sunshine flooding s(piare and 
street. 

Dark iiiountuiii-iaiiges, at whose feet 
The rivei-lK?tls are tlry with heat. 

All was a dream to me. 

Yet something somlae and severe 

O’er the enclmnled landscape reigned : 
A terror in the atniosjihen* 

As if King Philip listened near. 

Or Torcpienrula, the austere. 

His ghostly sway maintained. 

The softer Andalusian skies 

Disjielled the sadne.ss and the gloom ; 
Then* Oailiz by the .sea.sule lies. 

And Seville’s oninge-oiehards rise, 
Making the laud a paindise 
Of iK auty and of bloom. 


There Cordova is hidden among 
Tlie palm, ’the olive, and the vine ; 
Gem of the South, by poets sung, 

Aiul in whose Mosque Ahnanzor hung 
As lamps the bells that once had rung 
At Coinpostella’s shrine. 

But over all the rest supreme, 

The star of stars, the cynosure. 

The artist’s and the poet’s theme. 

The young man’s vi.sion, the old man’s 
dream, — 

Granada by its winding stream. 

The city of the Moor ! 

Anil there the Alhambralstill recalls 
Aladdin’s palace of delight : 

Allah il Allah ! through its halls 
VV'hi.sjicrs the fountain as it falLs, 

The Darro darts beneath its w'all.s. 

The hills with snow are white. 

All yes, the hills are white with snow. 
And cold with blasts that bite and 
freeze ; 

But in the happy vale below 
The orange and poniegranutc grow, 

And wafts of air toss to and fro 
The blossoming almond-trees. 

Till? Vega cleft by the Xenil, 

The fascination and allure 
Of the sweet lundscaiio chains the wdll ; 
The traveller lingers on the hill. 

His parted lips arc breathing still 
The last sigh of the Moor. 

How like a ruin overgiowni 

With flowers that hide the rents of time, 
Stands now the Past that I have known, 
Castles in Spain, not built of stone 
But of white summer clouds, and blown 
into this little mist of rhyme ! 


VITTOKIA COLOXNA. 

ViTToRiA CoLoxNA, Oil tlic death of herlius- 
hand, tin* Mhii'Ih'si* di Pescara, retired to her 
castle !it Iscliiii (Iiianiiic), uml there wrote the 
Ude upon his death, which gained her the title 
of Divine. 

Once moiv, once more, Itiarime, 

I see thy purple hilhs ! — once more 
1 hear the billows of the biiy 

W'ash the white pebbles on tliy shorn 



THE KEVENGE OF 

Hifh o*et the sea-surge and the sands, 
Like a great galleon wrecked and 
cast 

Ashore by storms, thy castle stands, 

A mouldering iandiuark of Iho Past. 

Upon its terrace-walk 1 see 

A plmiitoiii gliding to anti fi\» ; 

It is C'okmna, — it is she 

Who lived and loved so long ago. 

Pescara’s heautiful young wife. 

The tyjKj of jitMfect w'onmnhood. 
Whose file was love, tlie life of life. 
That time and change and tleath with- 
stood. 

For death, that breaks the marriage 
band 

In others., only elos<‘r pre.sscd 
The wetlding-ring nptm her haiul 

And closer lock* d and barred her 
breast. 

»She knew the life-long murtyrtioin, 

The weariness, the emlless pain 
Of w'ailing lor some one to come 
Who nevermore wouM come again. 

The shadows of the chestnut-trees. 

The odor of the orange bloom.s, 

The song of birtls, and, more than 
these, 

The silence of deserted rooms ; 

The respiration of the sea, 

The soft care.sses of the air. 

All things in nature seemed tt» be 
But ministers of her despair ; 

Till the o’erburdened heart, so long 
Imprisoned in itself, found vent 
And voice in one impassioned song 
Of incon.solable lament. 

Then as the sun, tliougli hidden from 
sight. 

Transmutes to gold the leaden ini.st, 
Her life w'as interfinsed with light, 

From realms that, though unseen, 
exist. 

Inarime 1 Inarime ! 

Thy castle on the crags above 
In dust shall crumble and decay. 

But not the memory of her love. 


RAIN-IN-THE-FACEL 375 

THE REVENGE OF RAIN-IN- 
TllE-FAC'E. 

In that desolate land and lone, 

Where the Big Horn and Yellowstone 
Roar down their inoiuitain path, 

By their tires the Sioux (,’hiefs 
Muttered tludr woes and griefs 
And the menace of their wrath. 

“Revenge ! ’’ cried Rain- in -the -Face, 
“Revenge upon all the race 

Of the White t'hief with yellow hair 1 ' 
And the mountains dark and high 
Fiom their crags re-echoed the cry 
tU‘ his anger and despair. 

In the meadow, spreading wide 
By woe<lland and riverside 
The liulian village stood ; 

All was sihuit as a dream, 

Savi- the rushing of the .stream 
Ami tlu‘ bliH'-jay in the wotid. 

(n Ids war paint and his beads, 

Like a bison among the reeds, 
in ambush the Sitting Bull 
Lay with three thousand braves 
(.’ioucIuhI in the clefts ami caves. 

Savage, unmerciful ! 

Into th<‘ fatal snare 
The White ( liief with yellow hail 
Ami liis three hundred men 
l)a.shexl h<>adlong, sword in hand ; 

But of that gallant biiml 
Not one let u rued again. 

^’he sudden darkne.ss of death 
Overwlielmed them like the breath 
And smoke of a furnace lire: 

By llm river’s bank, and lietw^een 
The rocks of the ravine. 

They lay in their bloody attire. 

But tlic focmen lied in the night. 

And Rain-in-the-Face, in liis flight, 
Uplifted high in air 
As a gha.stly trophy, bore 
Tile brave heart, that beat no inoi«. 

Of the White ( ‘liief with yellow hair 

Whose w'as thci right and the wrong ? 
Sing it, O funeral song, 

With a voice that i.s full of tears, 

And say that our broken faith 
Wrought all this ruin and scatlie, 

In the Year of a Hundred Years. 
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TO THE RIVER YVETTE. 

O LOVELY river of Yvette ! 

O darling river ! like a bride, 

Some dimpled, bashful, fair Lisette, 
Thou goest to wed the Orge’s tide. 

Maincourt, and lordly DampieiTe, 

See and salute thee on thy way, 

And, with a blessing and a prayer. 

Ring the sweet bells of St. Forget. 

The valley of Chevreuse in vain 

"Would hohl tliee in its fond embrace ; 
Thou gUdest from its arms again 
And hurriest on with swifter pace. 

Thou wilt not stay ; with restless feet 
Pursuing still thine onward flight. 
Thou goest as one in haste to meet 
Her sole desire, her heart’s delight. 

O lovely river of Yvette ! 

O darling stream ! on balanced wings 
The wood-birds sang the chansoniiette 
That here a wamlering ])oet sings. 


THE EMPEROR’S GLOVE. 

CoMBiRM fHi%lrait-il de poaux d’Kopagno pour 
faire un gant <lo c’ctte grandeur ? A i»lav np«»n 
the words gant, a glove, and fra ad, the French 
for Ghent. 

On St. Bavon’s tower, commanding 
Half of Flanders, liLs domain, i 

Char]e.s the Emperor oiu e was standing. 
While btmeath hiiii on the laiuling 
Stood Duke Alva and his train. 

Like a print in books of fables, 

Or a model made for show, 

With its pointed roofs and gables. 
Dormer window.s, scrolls and labels. 

Lay the city fur below. 

Through its stpiares and streets and allevs 
Poured the populace of Ghent; 

As a routed army rallie.s. 

Or as rivers run through valleys. 
Hurrying to their Inmies they went. 

** Heat of Lutheran misbelievers ! ” 

Cried Duke Alva as he gazed ; 

** Haunt of traitors and deceivers, 
Stronghold of insurgent weavers. 

Let it to the ground be razed ! ” 


On the Emperor’s cap the feather 
Nods, as laughing he replies: 

** How many skins of Spanish leather, 
Think you, would, if stitched together, 
Make a glove of such a size ? ” 


A BALLAD OF THE FRENCH 
FLEET. 

OCTOBER, 1746. 

Mr. Thomas Prince loguitur. 

A FLEET with flags arrayed 
Sailed from the port of Brest, 

And the Admiral’.s ship displayed 
The signal : “ Steer southwest.” 
For this Admiral D’Aiiville 
Had sworn b}’ cross and crown 
To ravage with fire and steel 
Our helpless Bo.stoii Town. 

There were rumors in the streid, 

In till? houses there w'as fear 
Of the coming of the fleet. 

And the tlanger hovering near. 
And while from mouth to mouth 
Spread the tidings of di.sinay, 

I stood in the Old South, 

Saying luimbly : ‘‘ Let us ])ray ! 

“ O Lord ! we would not advise ; 

But if in thy Providence 
A te.mpest .should ari.se 

To drive the French Heet hence, 
And .scatter it far and wide, 
f>r .sink it in the sea, 

We .should be .satisfied. 

And thine the glory be.” 

This was the jirayer 1 made. 

For my .soul was all on flame, 

Ami even as I prayed 

Tlie answering tempest came ; 

It came with a mighty jiower, 
Shaking the window.s and walls. 
And tolling the bell in the tower. 

As it tolls at funerals. 

The lightning suddenly 

ITnsheathed its flaming sword. 

And I cried: “Stand still, and see 
The salvation of the Lord ! ” 

The heavens were black with cloud. 
The sea was white with hail, 

And ever more fierce and loud 
Blew the October gale. 



THE LE/lP of ROUSHAN B£«. 


The fleet it overtook. 

And the broad sails in the van 

Like the tents of Cusliaii shook. 

Or the curtains of Midian. 

Down on the reelin^sj decks 

Crashed the o'erwhelming seas ; 

Ah, never were tliere wrecks 
So pitiful as these ! 

Like a letter’s vessel broke 
The gi*eat ships of the line ; 

They were carried away as a smoke. 
Or sank like lea<l in the brine. 

O Lonl ! tvefore thy path 

They vanished and ceased to 1 h?, 

When thou didst walk in wrath 

With thine horses through the sea ! 


THE LEAP OF KUPSHAK BE(i. 

Moun'I’KI) on Kynd strong and fleet. 
His chestnut steed witli four white fectj 
Koushan Beg, calletl Kurroglou, 

8on of the road and bandit chief, 
Seeking refug(? and relief, 

Up the mountain ]«ithway flew. 

Such was Kymt’s wondrous sjxHfd, 
Never yet eould any steo<l 

Reach the dust-cloud in his course. 
More than rnaid<ni, more than wife, 
More than gold and next tf» life 

Roushan the Robber loved his lioi”ao. 

Tn the land tliat li<‘s Ijeyond 
Erzeroum an<l TreTtizoiul, 

Garden-girt his fortress stood : 
Plundered khan, or caravan 
Journeying north from Koordistan, 
Gave him wealth and wine and food. 

Seven Imndred and fourscore 
Men at arms liis livery wore. 

Did his hid<ling night and day. 

Now, through regions all unknown. 

He was wandering, lost, alone, 

Seeking without guide his way. 

Suddenly the patliway ends, 

Sheer the precipi<’e descends. 

Loud the torrent roars unseen ; 

Thirty feet from side to side 
Yawns the chasm ; on air must ride 
He who crosses this ravine. 

Following close in his pursuit, 

At the precipice’s foot. 


I Reyhan the Arab of Orfah 
. Halted with his hundred men, 
j Shouting iipvrard from the glen, 
j “ I^a lllaii ilia Allah ! ” 

t Gently Roushan Beg caressed 
j Kyrat^a forehead, neck, and breast ; 
• Kissed him U]H>n both his eyes ; 
j Sang to him in his wild w'ay. 

As n|)on tlie topmost spmy 
Sing.s a bin! before it flies. 

my Kyrat, O my stetnl, 

Round and slender as a reed, 

Carry me this peril through ! 
Satin housings shall be thine, 

Shot's of gold, O Kyrat mine, 

O tliou soul of Kurroglou ! 

“Soft tby skin ns silken skein, 

Soft as woman’s hair thy niniie, 
Tender are thine eyivs and true ; 
All thy hoofs like ivory shine, 
Polished briglit ; O, life of mine, 
Lea]>, and rescue K urroglou ! ” 

Kyiat, then, the sti'ong and fleet, 
Drew together his four white feet, 
I’auseti a moment on the verge, 
MeHsine<l with his eye the spjico, 
And into the air’s embrace 

Leaped as ]ea.j>s tlu‘ ocean surge. 

As the. o<;enii surge o’(*r sand 
Bears a s^eimnier safe to land, 

Kyiat safe his rider liore ; 
Rattling down tin; di'cp abyss 
Fragments of the ]n'<‘i ipice 

Rolled like pebbles on a shore. 

Roushan’s tasselled eaj) of red 
Trembled not upon Ids liead. 
Careless sat he and upright ; 
Neither liand nor bridle shook, 

Nor liis head he turaed tfi look, 

Ah he gallojied out of aight. 

Flash of hame.s8 in the air, 

Seen a moment like the glare 
j Of a sword drawn from its sheath 
Thus the phantom horseman passed. 
And the shadow that he cast 
Leajied the cataract underneath. 

Reyhan the Arab hebl bis breath 
While this vision of life and death 
Passed above him. “ Allahu *. ” 
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Cried he. “ In all Koordistan 
Lives there not so brave a man 
As this Robber Kurroglou ! 


HAKOUN AL RASCHJD. 

Onb day, Haroim A1 Rasuhiil read 
A book wherein the poet said : — 

** Where are the kings, and where the rest 
Of those who once the world possessed ? 

“They’re gone with all their pomp and 
show. 

They ’re gone the way that thou shalt go. 

“O tliou who choosest for thy share 
The world, and what the world calls fair, 

“Take all that it can give or lend. 

But know that death is at the end !” 

Haroun A1 Kaschid bowed his head : 
Tears fell upon the page he read. 


Ah, no ! It is only the Rambler, 

The Idler, who lives in Bolt Court, 
And who says, were he Laird of Inchken* 
neth. 

He would wall himself round with a 
fort. 


THE THREE KINGS. 

! Three Kings came riding from far away 
Melchior and Caspar and Baltasar ; 
i Three Wise Men out of the East were they, 

: And they travelled by night and they slept 
hy day. 

For their guide was a| beautiful, won- 
derful star. 

The star was so beautiful, large, and clear. 
That all the other stai-s of the sky 
Became a white mist in the atmosphere, 
An<l by this they knew that the coming 
was near 

Of the Pi ince foretold in the prophecy. 


KING TRLSANKU. 

VisWAMiTUA the Magician, 

By his sjxdls and incantations. 

Up to Indra’s realms elysian 

Raised Trisunku, king of nations. 

Indra and the gods olfciided 

Hurleil him downward, and descending 
In the air he hung snspemle<l, 

With these e(|ual powers contending. 

Thus hy aspirations lifte«l. 

By misgivings tlownward driven. 
Human hearts are tossed and tlrifted 
Midway between earth and heaven. 


A WRAITH IN THE MIST. 

*'SlR. I should ImiUl me a Fortiricatioii, if I 
came to live here.” — Uoswell’s Johnson. 

On the green little isle of Inchkenneth, 
Who IS it that walks by the shore, 

So gay with his Highiand blue bonnet. 
So bmve with his targe an*l claymore t 

His form is the form of a giant, 

But his face -wears an aspt'ot of pain ; 
Can this be the Laird of Inchkenneth ? 
Can this be Sir Allan McLean ? 


I Three caskets they bore on their saddle- 
i bows, 

Three caskets of gold wdth golden keys ; 
Their robes were of crimson silk with rows 
Of hells and pomegranates and furbelows, 
Tlieir turbans like blossoming almond- 
trees. 

And so the Three Kings rode into the. 
West, 

I Through the dusk of night, over hill 
I and dell, 

I And sometimes they nodded with bean! 

, on breast, 

And sometimes talked, as they paused to 
rest, 

; With the }>eople they met at some way- 
side well. 

i “Of the chi Id that is born, ’’said Baltasar, 
“Good people, I pray you, tell us the 
news ; 

For we in the East have seen his star, 

' And have ridden fast, and have ridden far, 
1 To find and worship the King of the 
Jews.” 

! And the people answered, “You ask in 
i vain ; 

' We know of no king but Herod the 
Great ! ” 
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They thought the Wise Men were men 
insane, 

As they spurred tlu'ir horses across the 
plain. 

Like riders in haste, and who cannot 
wait. 

And when they came to Jerusalem, 

Herotl the Great, who had hcanl this 
thing, 

Sent for the Wise Men and (jnestioned 
them ; 

And said, “Go down vinto Hethlehein, 
And bring metidiiigsol this newkiiig.” 

So they rode away ; iiiul the star stood 
still. 

The only one in the gray of morn ; 

Ves, it stopjjed, it stoo(l si ill of its own 
free will. 

Right over liethleluMii on tin; Iiill, 

The eity of l)avid where Christ was 
born. 

And the Three Kings lodo through the 
gate and the guanl, 

Thiougli I lie silent street, till their 
horses turned 

And neighed as they entered the gn*at 
inn-yard ; 

Hut the windows were elo.sed, and the 
doors were barred, 

And only a light in llie stable burned. 

iVrul cradled there in the scented hay. 

In the air made sweet by the breath of 
kine, 

The little cliild in the manger lay, ^ 

The child, that wouhl be king one day i 
Of a kingdom not human but divine. 

i 

His mother Mary of Xazaieth 

Sat watehiiig beside his place of rest, 

Watching the even flow' of lii.s breath. 

For the joy of life and the terror of 
death 

Were mingled together in her breast. 

They laid their offerings at his feet : 

The gold wa.s their tribute to a King, 

The frankincense, with its odor sweet. 

Was for the Priest, the Pai-aclete, 

The myiTli for the body’s burying. 

And the mother wondered and bow'ed 
her head. 

And sat as still as a statue of stone ; . 


Her heart was troubled yet comforted, 
RemenilHTing wliac the Angel had said 
Of an endless reigu and of David’s 
throne. 

j Then the Kings rode out of the eity gate, 

! With a clutter of lioofs in proud array ; 

I Hut the\- went not back to Herod tin* 

I Great, 

i For they kiuwv his malice and feared 
hate. 

And returned to their lionies by an 
other way. 


SONG. 

Stay, stay at home, my heart, and re.-it ; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 

For those, that wamli-r they know not 
when* 

Are full of trouble and full of care ; 

To stay at home is best. 

Weary and homesiek and distressed, 
'J’hey wander <*ast, they wander W'est, 
And are ballled and beaten and blown 
about 

By the winds of tlu‘ wilderness of doubt ; 
To slay at home is best. 

Then stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
The bird is .safest in its nest ; 
j O’er all that flutter ilioir wings and fly 
j A hawk is hovering in the sky ; 

To slay at home is best. 


THE WHITE CZAR. 

Thk W'ljite (Vjir is IVter tl;e tJreat Baty- 
itshku. Futlnr (tmr, aiul OusnUur. Suvereif^n, 
are titles the Riissi.iii |>ei»|>le are lonil of giving 
to the C2ar in their nojiiilar songs. 

Dost thou see on the rampaii's height 
That wreath of mist, in the light 
Of the midnight moon ? O, hist I 
It is not a wreath of mist ; 

It is the C'zar, the White Czar, 
Bat.yiishka I (losudar ! 

He has heard, among the dead, 

The artillery roll o’erheatl ; 

Tlie drums ami the tramp of feet 
Of his sohliery in the street ; 

He i.s awake '. the White Czar, 
Batyushka ! Gosudar ! 
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He has heard in the grave the cries 
Of his people : Awake ! arise ! ” 

He has rent the gold brocade 
Whereof his shroud was made ; 

He is risen ! the White Czar, 
Batyushka ! Gosudar ! 

From the Volga and the Don 
He has led his armies on, 

Over river and morass, 

Over desert and mountain x>ass ; 

The Czar, the Orthodox Czar, 
Batyushka ! Oosudar ! 

He looks fi*om the mountain-chain 
Toward the seas, tliat cleave in twain 
The continents ; liis haiitl 
Points southward o’er the land 
Of lloumili ! O Czar, 

Batyushka ! Gosudar ! 

And the words break from his lix^s : 

“ I am the builder of shins. 

And iny shii>.s shall sail these se^is 
To the IMllars of Hcrcuhfs ! 

] say it ; the Whit«? Czar, 

Batyushka ! Oosudar ! 


“ The Bosphorus shall be free ; 

It shall make room for me ; 

And the gates of its water-streets 
Be unbarred before my fleets. 

1 say it ; the White Czar, 
Batyushka ! Gosudar ! 

“And the Christian shall no more 
Be crushed, as heretofore. 

Beneath thine iron rule, 

0 Sultan of Istaniboul ! 

1 swear it ; 1 the Czar, 

Batyushka ! Gosudar ! 


DELIij.. 

Sweet as the tender fragrance that sur- 


vives, 

When martyred flowers breathe out their 
little lives, 

Sw^eet as a song that once consoled our 


pun, 

But never will be sung to us again, 

Is tliy remembrance. Now the hour of 
rt'st 


Hath come to thee. Sleep, darling ; it 
is best. 


A BOOK OF SONNETS. 

PART SECOND. 


NATURE. 

As a fond mother, when tlie tlay is o’er, 
Lead.s by the hand her little child to 
bed. 

Half willing, half reluctant to be led. 
And leave his broken play tilings on the 
floor. 

Still gazing at them through the open 
door. 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their steatl. 
Which, though more splendid, may 
not please, him more ; 

So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the 
hand 

Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 

Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay^ 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the 
what we know. 


IN THE CHURCHYARD AT TAR- 
RYTOWN. 

Here lies the gentle humorist, who died 

In the bright Indian Summer of hi.s 
fame ! 

A simple stone, with but a date and 
name, 

Marks liis secluded resting-place be- 
side 

The river that he loved and glorified. 

Here in the autumn of his days he 
came. 

But the d ry leji ves of life were all aflame 
I With tints that brightened and were 
I multiplied. 

! How' sweet a life was his ; how' sweet a 
death ! 

Living, to wing with mirth the weary 
hours, 

I Or with romantic talcs the heart ts 
i cheer ; 
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Dying, to leave a memory like the breath 
Of summers full of sunshine and of 
showers, 

A grief and gladness in the atmosphere. 


ELIOT’S OAK. 

Thou ancient oak ! whose myriad leaves 
are loud 

With sounds of unintelligible siK*ei*li, 
Sounds as of .surges on a shingly f)etu li. 
Or multitudinous murmurs of aci*owd ; 

With some mysterious gift of tongues 
endoweti. 

Thou siKiakest a different dialect to 
ea<*n ; 

To me a language that no man euii tt*aeh. 
Of a lost race, long vanished like a 
cloud. 

Forunderneath thy shade, in ilays remot e, 
Seated like Abraham at eventide 
Beneath the oaks of Maiure, the un- 
kpown 

Aj*ostle of the Indians, Eliot, wrote 
His Bible in a language that hath died 
And is forgotten, save by the<‘ alone. 


THE DESCENT OF THE MUSKS. 

Nine sisters, Isiautiful in foiTii and 
face, 

Camefrom theirconventon the shining 
heights 

Of Pierus, the mountain of delights. 

To dwell among the jjcojde at its base. 

Then seemed the world to change. All 
time and sjuu'e. 

Splendor of cloudless day.s and .starry 
nights. 

And men and manners, and all .sounds 
and sights, 

Had n new’ meaning, a diviner grat’c. 

Proud were these sisters, but were not ti>o 
proud 

To teach in schools of little country 
towns 

Science and song, and all the arts that 
please ; 

So that while housewives span, and 
farmers ploughed, 

Their comely daughters, clad in home- 
spun gowns. 

Learned the sweet songs of the Pier- 
ides. 


VENICE. 

White swan of cities, slumbering in thy 
nest 

So wonderfully built among the reeds 

Of the lagoon, that fencers thee and 
feeds. 

As saycth thy old historian and thy 
guest ! 

Whitt: water-lily, cmdled and caressed 

By ocean streams, and from the sill 
and w'eetls 

Lifting thy golden lilaments and seeds. 

Thy Hun-ilhiiuiitcil spires, thy crown 
and crest ! 

White phantom city, who.se untrodden 
streets 

Are rivers, and whose pavements are 
the .shifting 

Shadows of palaces and strij)s of sky ; 

1 wait Ui .see thee vanish like the fleets 

8et;n in mirage, or towers of cloud up- 
lifting 

In air their unsub.stunlial masonry. 


THE POETS. 

O YK tlea<i Pt)e1s, who are living still 
Immortal in yourver.se, though life be 
fled, 

Aiui ye, O living Poets, who are dead 
Though yenreliving, if neglect can kill. 

Tell m<* if in tin* tlark«-.st hours of ill, 
With drop.s of unguiNh falling fast and 
ie«l 

From the sharp crown of thorns upon 
your bead. 

Ye were iH>t glad your errand to fulfil ? 

Yes ; for the gift and nniiistry of Song 
Have something in them so divinely 
sweet, 

It can assuage the bitteruess of wrong ; 

Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the 
throng. 

But in ourselvM s, are triumph and 
defeat. 


PARKER CLEAVELAND. 

WRITTEN ON REVISITING BRUNSWICK IN 
THE SUMMER OF 1875. 

Among the many lives that I have known. 
None I remember more serene and 
sweet, 
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More rounded in itself and more com- 
plete, 

Than his, who lies beneath this funeral 
stone. 

These pines, that murmur in low mono- 
tone. 

These walks frequented by scholastic 
feet, j 

Were all his w’orld ; but in this calm i 
retreat j 

For him the Teacher’s chair became j 
a throne. 

With fond affection memory loves to dwell 
On the old days, when his example 
niade 

A pastime of the toil of tongue and pen ; 

And now, amid the groves he loved soweU 
That naught could hire him from their 
grateful .shade, 

He sleeps, but wakes elsewh€*re, for 
God hath said. Amen ! 


THE HARVEST MOON. 

It is the Harve.st Moon ! On gilded vanes 

And roofs of villages, on woodland 
crests 

And theiraerial neighborhoods of nests 

Deserted, on tlic curtained window- 
pan e.s 

Of rooms where children sleep, on country 
iane.s 

And harvest-fields, its mystic splendor 
rests ! 

Gone are the birds that were our sum- 
mer guests, 

With the last sheaves return the labor- 
ing wains ! 

All things are symbols ; the external 
shows 

Of Nature have their imago in the mind. 

As flowers and fruits and falling of the 
leaves ; 

The song-hirds leave us at the summer’s 
close. 

Only the empty nests are left behind. 

And pipings of the quail among the 
slieave.q. 


TO THE RIVER RHONE. 

Thou Royal River, born of sun and shower 
In chambera purple with the Alpine 
glow, 


Wrapped in the spotless ermine of the 
snow 

And rocked by tempests! — at the 
aprK)inted hour 

Forth, like a steel-clad horseman from a 
tower. 

With clang and clink of harness dost 
thou go 

To meet thy vassal torrents, that be- 
low 

Rush to receive thee and obey thy 
fw>w'er. 

And now thou movest in tiiumphal 
march, 

A king among the rivers ! On thy 
way 

A hundred towms await and welcome 
thee ; 

Bridges uplift for thee the stately 
arch, 

Vineyards encircle thee with garland.s 

gay. 

And fleets attend thy progre.ss to the 
sea ! 


THE THREE SILENCES OF MOLl- 
NOS. 

TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

Three Silences there are : the first of 
speech, 

The second of desire, the third of 
thought ; 

This is the lore a Spanish monk, dis- 
traught 

With dreams and visions, was the first 
to teach. 

These Silences, commingling each with 
each, 

Made up the perfect Silence, that he 
sought 

And praye<I for, and wherein at times 
he caught 

Mysterious .sounds from real ms beyond 
our reach . 

O thou, whose daily life anticipates 

The life to come, and in whose thought 
and word 

The spiritual world preponderates. 

Hermit of Amesbury ! thou too hast 
heard 

Voices and melodies from beyond the 
gates. 

And speakest only when thy soul U 
stirred 1 
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THE TWO RIVERS. 

I. 

Slowly the hour-hand of the clock moves 
round ; 

So slowly that no human eye Imtli 
. power 

To see it move ! Slowly in .«<hine or 
showier 

The painted ship above it, homeward 
bound, 

Sails, butseemsniotionless, asifa^ouiid ; 
Vet l>otli arrive at last ; and in his tower 
The slumberous watchman W'nkes and 
strikes the Imiir, 

A mellow, measured, melaiieludy 
sound. 

Midnight ! the outpost of advancing day ! , 
The frontier town and citadel of niglit! | 
The w^atershed of Time, from which 
the streams 

Of Yesterday and To-morrow take their 
way, 

One to the land of ]>romi.se and of light, 
One to the land of darkness and of 
dreams ! 

II. 

O River of Yesterday, with cuiTcnt swift 
Through chasms descending, and soon 
lo.st to sight, 

I do not care to follow in their flight 
The faded leavt‘s, that on thy ho.som 
drift ! 

0 River of To-morrow, I iijilift 

Mine ej^es, and thee I follow’, as the 
night 

Wanes into morning, and the dawm- 
ing light 

Broadens, and all the shadows fade 
and shift ! 

1 follow, follow', where thy waters run 
Through unfrequented, unfamiliar | 

fields, i 

Fragrant with flowers and musical 
w’ith song ; 

Still follow, follow* ; sure to meet the sun, 
And confident, that what the future 
yields 

Will be the right, unless myself be 
wrong. 

III. 

Yet not in vain, O River of Yesterday, 
Through chasms of darkness to the 
deep descending. 


I heard thee sobbing in the rain, and 
blending 

Thy voiise w ith other voices far away. 

I called to thee, ami yet thou w’ouldst 
not .stay. 

But turbulent, and with tby.self con- 
tending. 

And torrent-like tby force on pebbles 
spending, 

Thon woiildsl not listen to a j>oet*.slay. 

Thoughts, like a loud and sudden rush 
of w iugs, 

Regret sand reeolleetionsoftbingspast, 

Witli Jjints and jiropliecies of things 
to he, 

And inspiralion.s, w'hich, could they l>e 
things. 

And slay with ns, ami we couhl hold 
them fast. 

Were (»nr good angels, — these I owe 
to thee. 

TV. 

.And thon, O River of To-morrow, flow’ing 

B(rt ween thy narrow adamantine walls, 

But beautiVul, and white with water- 
falls, 

And wreaths of mist, like hands the 
pntlnvny showing ; 

I liear the trninpets of the morning blow- 

I hear thy mighlv voice, that calls and 
calks, 

And see, as O.ssian saw in Morven’s 
hall.s, 

My.sti'rioiKs jdtantoin.s, coming, beck- 
oning, going ! 

It is Die my.stery of the unknown 

That fascinates us ; w'C are cliildren 
still, 

Wayward and wistful ; w ith one hand 
we cling 

To the familiar things wc (;all our own, 

And with the t>ther, resolute of will, 

Grope in the dai k tor what the day 
will bring. 


BOSTON. 

St. Botolph’s Tow’n ! Hither acrosti 
the jdains 

And fens of Lincolnshire, in garb au- 
stere, 

There came a Saxon monk, and founded 
here 
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A Prioty, pillaged by marauding Danes, I 
So that thereof no vestige now remains ; | 
Only a name, that, spoken loud and | 
clear, I 

And echoed in another hemisphere, ! 
Survives the sculptured walls and 
painted panes. j 

•St. Botolph's Town ! Far over leagues 
of land 

And leagues of sea look.s forth its no- 
ble tower. 

And far around the chiming bells are 
heard ; 

So may that sacred name forever .stand 
Alandmark, and a symbol of the power. 
That lies concentred in a single word. 


ST. JOHN’S, CAMBRIDGE. 

1 STAND beneath the tree, who.se branches 
shade 

Thy western window, Chapel of St. 
John ! 

And hear itsleaves reneat their iMmlson 

On him, who.sc hand thy 8tone.s nnj- 
morial laid ; 

Then I remember oihj of whom wa.s .said 

In the world’s darkest hour, “ Behold 
thy son ! ” 

And see him living still, and wander- 
ing on 

And waiting f«)r the advent long de- 
layed. 

Not only tongues of tlie apostles teach 

Lessons of love and light, but these 
expanding 

And sheltering boughs with all their 
leaves implore. 

And say in hniguage clear as Imiiian 
spt?ech, 

“ The peace of God, that passeth un- 
derstanding, 

Be and abide with you forevermore ! ” 


MOODS. 

0 THAT a Song would sing itself to me 
Out of the heart of Natuix}, or the heart 
Of man, the child of Nature, not of Art, 
Fresh as the morning, salt as the salt 
sea, 

Vlfith just enough of bitterness to be 
A medicine to this sluggish mood, and 
start 


The life-blood in my veins, and so 
impart 

Healing and help in this dull lethaigy ! 

Alas ! not always doth the breath of song 

Breathe on us. It is like the wind 
that bloweth 

At its own will, not ours, nor tarries 
long ; 

We hear the sound thereof, but no man 
knoweth 

From whence it comes, so sudden and 
swift and strong, 

Nor whither in its wayward course it 
goeth. 


WOODSTOCK PARK. 

Here in a little rustic hermitage 

Alfred the Saxon King, Alfred the 
Great, 

Postjwned the cares of king-craft to 
translate 

The Consolations of the Roman sage. 

H ere (rcoffiey Chaucer in his ripe old age 

Wrote the unrivalled Tales, wliich soon 
or hit<! 

The venturous hand that strive.s to 
imitate 

Van(j[uished must fall on the unfin- 
ished page. 

Two kings were they, who ruled by right 
divine. 

And l)oth supreme ; one in the realm 
of Truth, 

One in the realm of Fiction and of 
Song. 

What prince hereditary of their line. 

Uprising in the strength and flu.sh of 
youth, 

Their glory shall inherit and prolong ? 


THE FOUR PRINCESSES AT 
WILNA. 

A PHOTOGRAPH. 

Sweet faces, that from pictured case- 
ments lean 

As from a castle window, looking down 

On some gay pageant passing through 
a town. 

Yourselves the fairest figures in the 
scene ; 

With what a gentle grace, with what 
serene 
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ITnconsciousnesH ye wear the triple 
crown 

Of youth and beauty and the fair re- 
nown 

Of a great name, that ne’er hath tar- 
nished been ! 

From your soft eyes, so iunoceut^and 
sweet. 

Four spirits, sweet and innocent as 
they, 

Gaze on the world below, the sky above; 

Hark ! there is some one singing in the 
street ; 

“Faith, Hope, uml Love ! these three,” 
he seems to sj*y ; 

“ These three ; and greatest of the three 
is Love.” 


HOLIDAYS. 

The holiest of all holidays are those 

Kept by ourselves in silence and apart ; 

The secret anniversaries of the heart, 

When the full river of feeling over- 
flows ; — 

The happy days unclouded to theirelose ; 

The sudden joys that out of darkiies.s 
start 

As flames from ashes ; swift desires 
that dart 

Like swallows singing down each wind 
that blows ! 

White as the gleam of a receding sail, 

White as a cloud that flouts and fades 
in air. 

White as the whitest lily on a stream, 

These tender memories are ; — a Fairy 
Tale 

Of some enchanted land we know not 
where, 

But lovely as a landsca[)e in a dream. 


WAPENTAKE. 

TO ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Poet ! I come to touch thy lance with 
mine ; 

Not as a knight, who on the listed held 


Of tourney toiielied his adversary's 
shield 

In token of deflance, but in sign 

Of homage to the masteiy, which is 
thine, 

In English song ; nor will 1 keep 
concealed, 

And voiceless as a rivulet frost-con- 
gealed, 

My admiration for thy verse divine. 

Not of the howling dervishes of song, 

AVho enizu tlie brain with their de- 
lirious dance, 

Art thou, O sweet historian of the 
heart ! 

Therefore to tliee the iMurel-leaves be- 
long, 

To thee our love and our allegiance, 

For thy allegiance to the poet’s art 


THE BROKEN OAR. 

Once upon Iceland’s solitary straikd 

A i>oet wandered witli his book and 
|>en. 

Seeking some final word, some sweet 
Amen, 

Wherewith to close the volume in his 
hand. 

Tlie billows rolled and plunged upon the 
sand, 

Tlie circling sea-gulls swept beyond 
his ken, 

And from tlie parting cloud-rack now 
and then 

Flashed the red sunset over sea and 
land. 

Then by the billows at his feet was 
tossed 

A broken oar ; and carved thereon he 
read, 

“ Oft was I weary, when I toiled at 
thee” ; 

And like a man, who findeth what was 
lost, 

He wrote the words, then lifted up his 
head, 

And flung his useless pen into tbs 
sea. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


VIRGIL^S FIRST ECLOGUE. 

MELIBCEUS. 

Tityrus, thou in the shade of a spread- 
ing; beech-tree reclining, 

Medltatest, with slender pipe, the Muse 
of tlie woodlands. 

We our countr}’‘s Iwunds and i)leasant 
jjastures relincpii-sh. 

We our country llv ; thou, Titynis, 
stretched in the shadow, 

Teachest the woods to resound with the 
name of the fair Aniaryllis. 

TITYIIUS. 

O Melibceu.s, a god for us this leisure 
created, 

For he will be unto me a god forever ; 
his altar 

Often times shall imbue a tender lamb from 
our sheepfolds. 

He, my heifers to wander at large, and 
myself, as thou seest, 

On my rustic reed to play what I will, 
hath permitted. 

M ELI BCE us. 

Truly I envy not, 1 marvel rather ; on 
all .sides 

1 II all the Helds is such trouble. Behold, 
my ^oats I am driving. 

Heartsick, further away ; this one scarce, 
Tityru.s, lead 1 ; 

For having here yeaned twins just now 
among the dense hazels, 

Hope of the flock, ah me ! on the naked 
Hint she hath left them. 

Often this evil to me, if my mind had 
not been in.sensate. 

Oak-trees stricken by heaven predicted, 
as now 1 remember ; 

Often the sinister crow fi*om the hollow 
ilex predicted. 

Nevertheless, who this god may be, O 
Tityrus, tell me. 

TITYRUS. 

O Melibceus, the city that they call 
Rome, 1 imagined, 

FcKdish I ! to he like thia of ours, where 
often we shepherds 


Wonted are to drive down of our ewes the 
delicate offspi'ing. 

Thus whelps like imto dogs had I known, 
and kids to their mothers, 

Thus to compare gi'cat things with small 
liad I been accustomed. 

But this among other cities its head as 
far hath exalted! 

As the cypresses do among the lissome 
viliurnums. 

MELIBCEUS. 

And what so great occasion of seeing 
Rome Ixath possessed thee ? 

TITYRUS. 

Liberty, which, though late, looked upon 
me in my inertness. 

Alter the time when my beard fell whiter 
from me in shaving, — 

Yet she looked upon mo, and came to me 
after a long while, 

Since Amaryllis possesses and Galatea 
hath left me. 

For 1 will even confess that while Galatea 
]>ossessecl me 

Neither care of my flock nor lioi^e of lib- 
erty was there. 

Thougli from my wattled folds there 
went forth many a victim. 

And the unctuous cheese was pressed for 
the citj' ungrateful, 

Never did ni}" right hand return home 
heavy with money. 

MELIBCEUS. 

1 have wondered wdiy sad thou invok- 
edst the gods, Amaryllis, 

And forwhom thou clidst suffer the apples 
to hang on the branches ! 

Tityrus hence was absent ! Thee, Tity- 
rus, even the pine-ti'ees. 

Thee, the very fountains, the very copses 
w'ere calling. 

TITYRUS. 

What could I do ? No power had I to 
escape from bondage. 

Nor had I power elsewhere to recognise 
{ gods so propitioas. 
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Here 1 beheld that youth, to whom each 
year, Melibosus, 

During twice six days ascends the smoke 
of our altars. 

Here first gave he res|K)nse to me solicit- 
ing favor : 

“ Feed as before your heifers, ye boys, 
and yoke up your bullocks.’* 

MELIBCEUS. 

Fortunate old man ! So then thy Helds 
will be left thee, 

And large enough for thee, though naked 
stone and the marish 

All thy pasture-lands with the dreggy 
rush may encompass. 

No unaccustomed food thy gravid ewes 
shall endanger. 

Nor of the neighboring flock the dire 
contagion infect them. 

Foilunate old man ! 11 ere among familiar 
rivers, 

And these sacred founts, shall thou lake 
the shadowy coolness. 

Ou this side, a hedge along the neighbor- 
ing cross-road, 

Where Hybhean bees ever Iced on the 
flow<ir of the willow', 

Often with gentle susurrus to fall asleep 
shall persuade tliee. 

Yonder, beneath the high rock, the 
pininer shall sing to the breezes. 

Nor meanwhile shall thy heart’s delight, 
the hoarse wood-pigeons. 

Nor the turtle-dove cease to mourn from 
aerial elm -trees. 

TITYUUS. 

Therefore the agile stags shall sooner feed 
in the ether. 

And the billows leave the Hshes bare on 
the sea-shore. 

Sooner, the border- lands of both over- 
^ passt^d, shall the exiled 

Parthian diink of the Soane, or the Ger- 
man diink of the Tigris, 

Than the face cf him shall glide aw'ay 
from iny bosom ! 

MELIBOSUS. 

But we hence shall go, a part to the 
thirety Africa, 

Part to Scythia come, and the rapid 
Cretan Oaxes, 

And to the Britons from all the universe 
utterly sundered. 


Ah, shall 1 ever, a long time henoot the 
bounds of iny country 
And the roof of my lowly cottage cov- 
ered with greensward 
Seeing, with wonder behold, — my king- 
doms, a handful of wheat-ears ! 
Shall an impious soldier |H}ssess these 
lands newly cultured, 

And tliese fields of corn a liaibarian f 
IjO, whither discord 

Us wretched people hath brought ! for 
w horn our lields we have planted ! 
Graft, Melibrens, thy pear-trees now’, put 
in order thy vineyards. 

Go, my goats, go lienee, my flocks so 
happy aforetime. 

Never again henceforth outstretched in 
my verdurous cavern 
Shall I behold you ufar from the bushy 
precipice hanging. 

Songs no more shall 1 sing ; not with me, 
yc goats, as your .sbeplierd. 

Shall yc browse on the hitter wdllow or 
blooming laburnum. 

TITYKUS. 

Nevertheless, this night together W’ith 
me canst thou rest thee 
Here on the v'ei dnnt leaves ; for us there 
are mellowing n]>ples, 

Chestnuts soft to the touch, and clouted 
cream in alnindance ; 

And the higli roots now of the villages 
smoke in the distance. 

And from tlie lofty mountains are falling 
larger the shadows. 


OVID IN EXILE, 

AT TOMIS, IN BESSARABIA, NEAR TUB 
MOUTHS OF THE DANUBE. 

Tristia, Book 111., Elegy X. 

Should any one there in lioine reniem- 
Ijer Ovid the exile. 

And, without me, my name still in the 
city survive ; 

Tell him that under stars which never set 
in the ocean 

1 am existing still, here in a barbarous 
land. 

Fierce Sanuatiaiis encompass me roand, 
and the Bessi and Getss ; 

Names how unworthy to be sung Iqr a 
genius like mine ! 
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Yet when the air is warm, intervening 
Ister defends ns : 

He, as he flows, repels inroads of war 
with his waves. 

Bat when the dismal winter leveals its 
hideous aspect, 

Wheiiall the eaHh iMjcomes white with 
a marble-like frost ; 

A.nd when Boreas is loosed, and the snow 
hurled under Arcturus, 

Then these nations, in sooth, shudder 
and shiver with cold. 

Deep lies the snow, and neither the sun 
nor the rain can dissolve it ; 
Boreas hardens it still, makes it for- 
ever remain. 

Hence, ere the first has melted away, 
another succeeds it, 

And two years it is wont, in many 
places, to lie. 

And so great is the power of the North- 
wind awakened, it levels 
Lofty towers with the gi'ound, roofs 
Uplifted hears off. 

W rapj>cd in skins, and with troiiaei*s sewed, 
they coiiteiicl with the weather. 
And their faces alone of the whole 
body are seen. 

Often their tresse.s, when shaken, with 
pendent icicles tinkle, 

And their whitened beards shine with 
the gathering frost. 

Wines consolidate stand, j>reserving the 
fonn of the vessels ; 

No more draughts of wine, — pieces 
presented they drink. 

Why should I tell you how all the rivers 
are frozen and solid. 

And from out of the lake frangible 
water is dug ? 

later, — ^^no narrower stream than the 
river that bears the papyrus, — 
Wliich through its many mouths min- 
gles its waves with the deep ; 

Ister, with hardening winds, congeals its 
cerulean waters. 

Under a roof of ice, winding its way to 

the sea. 


There where ships have sailed, men go on 
foot ; and the billows. 

Solid made by the frost, hoof-beats of 
horses indent. 

Over Tin won ted bridges, with water glid- 
ing beneath them, 

Tlie Sarmatian steers drag their bar- 
barian carts. 

Scarcely shall I be believed ; yet when 
naught is gained by a falsehood. 

Absolute credence then should to a 
witness be given. 

I have beheld the vast black Sea of ice 
all compacted, 

And a slippery crust pressing its mo- 
tionless tides. 

’T is not enough to have seen, I have 
trodden this indurate ocean ; 

Dry shod passed my foot over its up- 
permost wave. 

If thou hadst liad of old such a sea as this 
is, Leander ! 

Then thy death had not been charged 
as a crime to the Strait. 

Nor can the curved dolphins uplift them- 
selves from the water ; 

All their struggles to rise merciless 
winter prevents ; 

And though Boreas sound with roar of 
wings in commotion. 

In the blockaded gulf never a wave 
will there be ; 

And the ships will stand hemmed in by 
the frost, as in marble. 

Nor will the oar have power through 
the stiff waters to cleave. 

Fast-bound in the ice have I seen the 
fishes adhering. 

Yet notwithstanding this some of them 
still were alive. 

Hence, if the savage strength of omnipo- 
tent Boreas freezes 

Whether the salt-sea wave, whether 
the refluent stream, — 

Straightway, — the Ister made level by 
arid blasts of the North-wind, 

Ck>mea the barbaric foe home on hii 
awift-footed stead ; 
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Foe, thatpowerfal made by his steed and 
his far-flying arrows. 

All the neighboring land void of in- 
habitants makes. 

Some take flight, and none being left to 
defend their possessions. 
Unprotected, their goods pillage and 
plunder become ; 

Cattle and creaking carts, the little wealth 
of the country’. 

And what riches beside indigent peas- 
ants possess. 

Some as captives are driven along, their 
hands bound behind them, 
Looking backward in vain toward their 
Lares and lands. 

Others, transfixed with barbed arrows, in 
agony perish. 

For the swift aiTow -heads all have in 
poison been dip[)ed. 

What they cannot carry or lead a%vay 
they demolish, 

And the hostile flames burn up the 
innocent cots. 

Even when there is peace, the fear of wai- 
ts imwnding ; 

None, with the ploughshare pressed, 
furrows the soil any more. 

Either this region sees, or fears a foe that 
it sees not, 

And the sluggish land slumbers in utter 
neglect. 

No sweet grape lies hidden here in the 
shade of its vine-leaves. 

No fermenting must fills and o’erflows 
the deep vats. 

Apples the region denies ; nor would 
Acontins have found here 
Aught upon which to write words for 
his mistress to read. 

Naked and barren plains without leaves 
or trees we l^hold here, — 

Places, alas ! unto which no happy 
man would repair. 

Since then this might]^ orb lies open so 
wide upon «dl sides. 

Has this region been found only my , 
prison to be ? 


Tristia, Book III., Elegy XII, 

Now the zephyrs diminish the cold, and 
the year being ended. 

Winter Ma^otian seems longer than ever 
before ; 

And the Ram that bore unsafely the 
burden of Helle, 

Now- makes the hours of the day equal 
with iliose of the night. 

Now the boys and the laughing girls the 
violet gather, 

Which the fields bring forth, nobody 
sowing the seed. 

Now the mendow.s arc blooming with 
flowers of various coloi-s. 

And with untaught throats carol the 
garrulous birds. 

Now the swallow, to shun the crime of 
her merciless inotlier, 
tTiider the rafters builds cradles and 
dear little homos ; 

A nd the blade that lay hid, covered up in 
the furrows of Ceres, 

Now from tlie tepid ground raises its 
delicate head. 

Where there is ever a vine, the bud 
shoots forth from the tendrils, 
But from the Oetic shore distant afai 
is the vine ! 

Where there is ever a tree, on the tre< 
tlie branches are swelling. 

But from the Getic land distant nfai 
is the tree ! 

Now it is holiday there in Rome, and tc 
games in due order 
Give place the windy wars of the vocif- 
erous bar. 

Now they are riding the horses ; with 
light arms now they are playing, 
Now with the liall, and now round 
rolls the swift-flying hoop : 

Now, when the young athlete with flow- 
ing oil is anointed. 

He in tlio Virgin’s Fount bathes, over- 
wearied, his limbs. 
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Thrives the stage; and applause, with 
voices at variance, munders, 

And the Theatres three for the three 
Forums resound. 

Four times happy is he, and times with- 
out number is liappy. 

Who the city of Home, uniriterdicted, 
enjoys. 

But all 1 see is the snow in the vernal 
sunshine dissolving. 

And the waters no more delved fronj 
the indurate lake. 

Nor is the sea now frozen, nor as before 
o’er the Ister 

Comes the Sarmatiaii boor driving his 
stridulous cart. 

Hitherward, nevertheless, some keels 
already are steering. 

And on this Pontic shore alien vessels 
will be. 

Eagerly shall I run to the sailor, and, 
having saluted. 

Who he may be, I shall ask ; where- 
fore and whence he hath come. 

Strange indeed will it V)e, if he come not 
from I’egions adjacent. 

And incautious unless ydoughing the 
neighboring sea. 

Rarely a raarincrover the deep from Italy 

I lasses, 

y he comes to these shores, wholly 
of harbors devoid. 

Whether he knoweth Greek, or whether 
in Latin he s|ieaketh. 

Surely on this account he the more 
welcome will be. 

Also perchance fixim the mouth of the 
Strait and the waters Propontic, 
Unto the steady South- wind, some one 
is spi’eadiiig his sails. 

Whosoever he is, the news he can faith- 
fully tell me, 

Which may become a part and an ap- 
proach to the trutn. 

He, I pray, may be able to tell me the 
triurophs of Cffisar, 

Which he has heard of, and vows paid 
to the Latian Jove ; 


And that thy sorrowful head, Germania, 
thou, the rebellious. 

Under the feet, at last, of the Great 
Captain hast laid. 

Whoso shall tell me these things, that 
not to have seen will afflict me. 
Forthwith unto my house welcomed as 
guest shall he be. 

Woe is me ! Is the house of Ovid in 
Scythian lands now ? 

And doth punishment now give me iti^ 
place for a home ? 

Grant, ye gods, that Cuilsar make this not 
my nouse and my homestead. 

But decree it to be only the inn of my 
pain. 


ON THE TERRACE OF THE AIGA- 
LADES. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF MARY. 

From this high portal, where npsprings 
The rose to touch our hands in play, 

We at a glance behold three things, — 
The Sea, the Town, aiid the Highway. 

And the Sea .say.s : My shipwrecks fear ; 
I drown my best friends in the deep ; 
And those who braved my temjvcsts, here 
Among my sea-weeds lie asleep ! 

The Town says : 1 am filled and fraught 
With tumult and with smoke and care ; 
My days with toil are overwrought. 

And in ray nights 1 ga.sp for air. 

The Highway says : My wheel-tracks 
guide 

To the pale climates of the North ; 
Where my la.st mile.stone stands abide 
The i>eople to their death gone forth. 

Here, in the shade, this life of ours, 

Full of delicious air, glides by 
Amid a multitude of flowers 
As countless as the stars on high ; 

Theae red-tiled roofs, this fruitful soil. 
Bathed with an azure all divine. 

Where springs the tree that gives ns oil, 
The gra^ that giveth us the wine ; 
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Beneath these mountains stripped of trees. 
Whose tops with Howers are covered o'er. 
Where springtime of the Hesperides 
Begins, hut eudeth nevermore ; 

Under these leafy vaults and walls, 

That unto gentle sleej) persuade ; 

This rainbow of the waterfalls, 

Of mingled mist and simshine made ; 

Upon these shores, where all invites, 

We live our languid life apart ; 

This air is that ot life’s delights. 

The festival of sense and heart ; 

This limpid space of time jmdong, 
Forget to-morrow in to-day. 

And leave unto the jiassiiig throng 
The Sea, the Town, and the Highway. 


TO MY BROOKLET. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF DUCIS. 

Thou brooklet, all unknown to song, 
Hid in the l.■ove^*t of the wood ! 

Ah, yes, like thee I fear the throng, 
Like thee I love the solitude. 

0 brooklet, let sorrows past 
Lie all forgotten iii their graves, 

Till in my thoughts remain at last 
Only thy peace, thy flowers, thy waves. 

The lily by thy margin waits ; — 

The nightingale, the marguerite ; 

In shadow^ here he meditates 
Hia nest, his love, his music sweet. 

Near thee the self-collected soul 
Knows naught of error or of crime ; 

Thy waters, murmuring as they roll. 
Transform his musings into rhyme. 

Ah, when, on bright autumnal eves. 
Pursuing still thy course, shall I 
Lisp the soft shudder of the leaves. 

Ana hear the lapwing’s plaintive cry ? 

BARREGES. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF LEFRANC DE 
POMPIGNAN. 

1 LEAVE you, ye cold mountain chains, 

thrslling of warriors stark and frore ! | 

You, may these eyes behold no more, 
fiave on the horizon of our plains. 1 


Vanish, ye frightftil, gloomy views ! 

Ye rocks that mount up to the clouds! 
Of skies, enwraxiped in misty shrouds. 
Impracticable avenues ! 

Yo torrents, that with might and main 
Break pathways thi*ough the rocky walls. 
With your terrific waterfalls 
Fatigue no more my weary brain I 

Arise, ye landscaxies full of charms. 
Arise, ye pictures of delight ! 

Ye brooks, that water in your flight 
The flowers and harvests of our farms I 

You I perceive, yc meadows green, 
Where the Garonne the lowland Alls, 
Not far from that long chain of hills, 
Witli intermingled vales between. 

Yon wreath of smoke, that mounts so 
high, 

Methink.s from my own hearth must come ; 
With Kj»eed, to that bedoved home, 

Fly, ye too lazy coursers, fly I 

And bear me thither, where the soul 
III quiet may itself possess, 

Where all tniiigs soothe the mind’s dis- 
tress, 

Where all tilings teach me and console. 


FORSAKEN. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

Something the heart must have to 
cherish, 

Must love and joy and sorrow learn, 
Something with passion clasp, or perish, 
And in itself to ashes bum. 

So to this child my heart is clinging. 
And its frank eyes, with look intense, 
Me from a world of sin are bringing 
Back to a world of innocence. 

Disdain must thou endure forever ; 

Strong may thy heart in danger be 1 
Thou shalt not fail ! but ah, be never 
False as thy father was to me. 

Never will I forsake thee, faithlesB, 

And thou thy mother ne’er forselce, 
Until her lips are white and breethlesi* 
Until in death her eyes shall break. 
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ALLAH. 

FBOM THE GERMAN OF MAHLMANN. 

Allah gives light in darkness^ 
Allah nves rest in pain, 

Cheeks that are white with weeping 
Allah x^aints red again. 


The flowers and the blossoms wither, 
Years vanish with flying fleet ; 
But my heart will live on forever, 
That here in sadness beat. 

Gladly to Allah's dwelling 
Yonder would I take flight ; 

There will the darkness vanish, 

There will my eyes have sight. 


SEVEN SONNETS 


AND A CANZONE, FROM THE ITALIAN OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 

[Tim following ti’anslatious are from the poems of Michael Angelo as revised by his nephew 
Michael Angelo the Younger, and were made before the publication of the original text by 
Ouasti.] 


I. 

THE ARTIST. 

Nothing the greatest artist can conceive 
That every marble block doth not 
confine 

Within itself ; and only its design 
The hand that follows intellect can 
achieve. 

Tlie ill I flee, the good that 1 believe. 

In thee, fair lady, lofty and divine. 
Thus hidden lie ; and so that death be 
mine 

Art, of desired success, doth me be- 
reave. 

Love is not guilty, then, nor thy fair face, 
Norfortune, ci-uelty, nor great disdain, 
Ofmy disgrace, nor chance, nordestiny. 

If in tby heart both death and love find 
place 

At the same time, and if my humble 
brain. 

Burning, can nothing draw but death 
from thee. 


II. 

FIRE. 

Not without fire can any workman mould 
The iron to his preconceived design. 
Nor cim the artist without fire refine 
And puri^ from all its dross the gold ; 
Nor can revive the phoenix, we are told. 


Except by fire. Hence if such death 
be mine 

I hope to rise again with the divine. 
Whom death augments, and time can- 
not make old. 

O sweet, sweet death ! O fortunate fire 
that burns 

Within me still to renovate my days. 
Though I am almost numbered with 
the dead ! 

If by its nature unto heaven returns 
This element, me, kindled in its blaze. 
Will it bear upward when my life is fled, 

III. 

YOUTH AND AGE. 

O GIVE me back the days when loose and 
free 

To my blind passion were the curb and 
rein, 

O give me back the angelic face again. 
With which all virtue buried seems 
to be 1 

O give my panting footsteps back to me, 
That are in age so slow and fraught 
with pain. 

And lire and moisture in the heart and 
brain, 

If thou w'ouldst have me burn and 
weep for thee ! 

If it be tme thou livest alone. Amor, 

On the sweet-bitter team of human 
hearts, 
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Id an old man tnon canat not wake 
desire ; 

Souls that have almost reached the other 
shore 

Of a diviner love should feel the darts. 
And be as tinder to a holier fire. 


IV. 

OLD AGE. 

The course of my long life hath reached 
at last. 

In fragile bark o’er a tempestuous sea, 
The common harbor, where must ren- 
dered be 

Account of all the actions of the past. 

The impassioned phantasy, that, vague 
and vast, 

Made art an idol and a king to me. 
Was an illusion, and hut vanity 
Were the desi^<^s that lured me and 
harassed. 

The dreams of love, that were so sweet 
of yore, 

What are they now, when two deaths 
may be mine, — 

One sure, and one forecasting its 
alarms ? 

Painting and sculpture satisfy no more 
The soul now turning to the Love, j 
Divine, . I 

That oped, to embrace us, on the cross 
its arms. 


V. 

TO VITTORIA COLONNA. 

Lady, how can it chance — yet this we 
see 

In long experience — that will longer 
last 

A living image carved from quarries 
vast 

Than its own maker, who dies presently ? 

Cause yieldeth to effect if this so be, 

And even Nature is by Art surpassed ; j 
This know I, who to Art have given j 
the past, I 

But see that Time is breaking faith ; 
with me. 

Perhaps on both of us long life can I 
Either in color or in stone bestow, 

By now portraying each in look and j 
mien ; j 


m 

So that a thousand years after we die, 
How fair thou wast, and I how full of 
woe, 

And wherefore 1 so loved thee, may be 
seen. 


VI. 

TO VITTORIA COLONNA. 

When the prime mover of my many sighs 

Heaven took through death from out 
her earthly place, 

Nature, that never made so fair a face. 

Remained ashamed, and tears were in 
all eyes. 

O fate, unheeding my impassioned cries ! 

O hopes fallacious ! O thou spirit of 
grace, 

Where art thou now ? Earth holds 
in its embrace 

Thy lovely limbs, thy holy thoughts 
the skies. 

Vainly did cruel death attempt to stay 

The rumor of thy virtuous renown. 

That Lethe’s waters could not wash 
away ! 

A thousand leaves, since he hath stricken 
thee down. 

Speak of thee, nor to thee could 
Heaven convey. 

Except through death, a refuge and a 
crown. 


vn. 

DANTE. 

What should be said of him cannot be 
said ; 

By too great splendor is his name at- 
tended ; 

To blame is easier tho.se who him of- 
fended. 

Than reach the faintest glory round 
him shed. 

This man descended to the doomed and 
dead 

For our instruction ; then to Gk>d as- 
cended ; 

Heaven opened wide to him its portals 
splendid. 

Who from his country’s, closed against 
him, fled. 

Ungrateful land 1 To its own prejudice 
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Nurse of his fortunes ; and this show- 
eth well. 

That the most perfect most of grief 
shall see. 

Among a thousand proofs let one suffice. 
That as his exile hath no parallel, 
Ne*er walked the earth a greater man 
than he. 


VIII. 

CANZONE. 

Ah me ! ah me ! when thinking of the 
years. 

The vanished years, alas, I do not find 


Among them all one day that was my 
own ! 

Fallacious hopes, desires of the un- 
known, 

Lamenting, loving, burning, and in 
tears 

(For human passions all have stirred 
my mind). 

Have held me, now I feel and know, 
confined 

Both from the true and good still far 
away. 

I perish day by day ; 

The sunshine fails, the shadows grow 
more dreary, , 

And I am near to fall, infirm and 
weary. 


ULTIMA 

DEDICATION. 

TO G. W. O. 

With favoring winds, oVr sunlit seas. 
We sailed for the Ilesperides, 

The land where golden apples grow ; 

But that, ah ! that was long ago. 

How far, since then, the ocean streams 
Have swept us from that land of dreams. 
That land of fiction and of truth, 

The lost Atlantis of our youth ! 

Whither, ah, whither ? Are not these 
The tempest-haunted Hebrides, 

Where sea gulls scream, and breakers 
roar. 

And wreck and sea weed line the shore ? 

Ultima Thule ! Utmost Isle ! 

Here in thy harlwrs for a while 
We lower our sails ; a while we rest 
From the unending, endless quest. 

BAYARD TAYLOR. 

Dead he lay among his books I 
The peace of God was in his looks. 

As the statues in the gloom 
Watch o’er Maximilian’s tomb,^ 


THULE. 

So those volumes from their shelves 
Watched him, silent as themselves. 

Ah ! his hand will nevermore 
Turn their storied pages o’er ; 

Nevermore his lips l epeat 
Songs of theirs, nowever sweet. 

Let the lifeless body rest ! 

He is gone, who was its guest ; 

Gone, as travellers haste to leuve 
An inn, nor tarry until eve. 

Traveller ! in what realms afar. 

In what planet, in what star. 

In what vast, aerial space, 

Shines the light upon thy face ? 

In what gardens of delight 
Rest thy weary feet to-night ’ 

Poet ! thou, whose latest verse 
Was a garland on thy hearse ; 

Thou hast sung, with organ tone. 
In Den kal ion’s life, thine own; 

On the ruins of the Past 
Blooms the perfect flower at last, 


» In the Hofkirehe at Innshrueh. 
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Frioid ! bot yestezday the belle 
Rang for thee their loud farewells; 

And to-day they toll for thee. 
Lying dead bey*ond the sea ; 

Lying dead among thy books, 

The peace of God in all thy looks ! 


THE CHAMBER OVER THE 
GATE. 

Is it so far from thee 
Thou caust no longer see, 

In the Chamber over the Gate, 
That old man desolate, 

Weeping and wailing sore 
For his son, who is no more 1 
O Absalom, my son ! 

Is it so long ago 
That cry of human woe 
From the walled city came. 
Calling on his dear name. 

That it has died away 
In the distance of to-day ? 

O Absalom, my son ! 

There is no far or n ear, 

There is neither there nor here, 
There is neither soon nor late, 

In that Chamber over the Gate, 
Nor any long ago 
To that cry of human woe, 

O Ab^lom, my son ! 

From the ages that are past 
The voice sounds like a blast. 
Over seas that wreck and drown, 
Over tumult of traffic and town ; 
And from ages yet to be 
Come the echoes back to me, 

O Absalom, my son ! 

Somewhere at every hour 
The watchman on the tower 
Books forth, and sees the fleet 
Approach of the harrying feet 
^ messengers, that blear 
The tidings of despair. 

O Ab^om, my son ! 

He goes forth from the door, 

Who shall return no more. 

With him our joy departs ; 

The li|^t goes ont in our hearts , 


In the Chamber over the Gaie 
We sit disconsolate. 

O Absalom, my sou ! 

That ’t is a common grief 
Briugeth but slight relief ; 

Ours is the bitterest loss, 

Ours is the heaviest cross ; 

And forever the cry will be 
“ Would God 1 had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son 1 *’ 


FROM MY ARM-CHAIR. 

TO THE CHinDKKN OF CAMBRIDGE, 

Who presented to me, on n>y Beveuty*8econd 
Birth-day, Fubruary 27, 1879, thiN Chair, made 
from the Wood of the Villa^ Blacksmith's 
Chostnut Tree. 

Am 1 a king, that 1 should call my own 
This splendid elwn throne f 
Or by what reason, or what right di- 
vine, 

Can I proclaim it mine ? 

Only, perhaps, by right divine of song 
It may to mo belong ; 

Only because the spreading chestnut 
tree 

Of old was sung by me. 

Well I remember it in all its prime. 
When in the summer-trmo 
The affluent foliageof its branches made 
A cavern of cool shade. 

There, by the blacksmith’s forge, beside 
the street, 

Its blossoms white and sweet 
Enticed the bees, until it seemed alive. 
And murmured like a hive. 

And when the winds of autumn, with a 
shout. 

Tossed its great arms about. 

The shining chestnuts, bursting from the 
sheath, 

Dropped to the ground beneath. 

And now some fragments of its branches 
bare, 

Shaped as a stately chair. 

Have by my hearthstone found a home 
at last. 

And whisper of the past. 
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The Danish king could not in all his 
ride 

the ocean tide, 

Bnt, seated in this chair, I can in rhyme 

Roll back the tide of Time. 

1 see a^iu, as one in vision sees, 

The blossoms and the bees, 

And hear the children’s voices shout and 
call. 

And the brown chestnuts fall. 

1 see the smithy with its fires aglow, 

I hear tnc bellows blow, 

And the shrill hammers on the anvil 
beat 

The iron white with heat ! 

And thus, dear children, have ye made 
for me 

This day a jubilee, 

And to my more than three-score years 
and ten 

Brought back ray youth again. 

The heart hath its own memory, like the 
mind, 

And in it are enshrined 

The precious keepsakes, into W'hich is 
wrought 

The giver’s loving thought. 

Only your love and your remembrance 
could 

Give life to this dead wood, 

And make these branches, leafless now so 
long, 

Blossom again in song. 


JUGURTHA. 

How cold are thy baths, Apollo ! 

Cried the African monarch, the splen- 
did, 

As down to his death in the hollow 
Dark dungeons of Rome he descended, 
Uncrowned, unthroned, unattended; 
How cold are thy baths, Apollo 1 

How cold are thy baths, Apollo ! 

Cried the Poet, unknown, unbefriended, 
As the vision, that lured him to follow, 
With the mist and the darkness 
blended, 

And the dream of his life was ended ; 
How cold are thy baths, Apollo ! . 


THE IRON PEN, 

Made from a fetter of Bonnivard, the Prisoner 
of Cbillon ; the handle of wood from the Adg- 
ate Constitution, and bound with a eirelet of 
gold, inset with three precious stones from 
Biberia, Ceylon, and Maine. 

I THOUGHT this Pen would arise 
From the casket where it lies — 

Of itself would arise and w^rite 
My thanks and my surprise. 

When yon gave it me under the pines, 

I dreamed these gems from the mines 
Of Siberia, Ceylon, and Maine 
Would glimmer Bsthoug|its in the linest 

That this iron link from the chain 
Of Bonnivard might retain 

Some verse of the Poet who sang 
Of the prisoner and his pain ; 

That this wood from the frigate’s mast 
Might write me a rhyme at last. 

As it used to write on the sky 
The song of the sea and the blast. 

But motionless as 1 wait. 

Like a Bishop lying in state 

Lies the Pen, with its mitre of gold, 
And its jewels inviolate. 

Then must I speak, and say 
That the light of that summer day 
In the garden under the pines 
Shall not fade and pass away. 

I shall see you standing there. 

Caressed by the fragrant air, 

With the shadow on your face, 

And the sunshine on your hair. 

I shall hear the sweet low tone 
Of a voice before unknown, 

Saying, “ This is from me to you — 
From me, and to you alone.” 

And in words not idle and vain 
I shall answer and thank you again 
For the gift, and the grace of the 

O beautiful Helen of Maine ! 

And forever this gift will be 
As a blessing from you to me, 

As a drop of the dew of your youth 
On tbe leaves of an aged tree. 
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BOBEBT B0BNS. 

1 SXB amid the fields of Ayr 
A ploughman, who, in foul and fair. 
Sings at his taak 
So clear, we know not if it is 
The laverock’s song we hear, or his, 

Nor care to ask. 

For him the ploughing of those fields 
A more ethereal harvest yields 
Thau sheaves of grain ; 

Songs flush with purple bloom the rve. 
The plover’s caU, the curlew’s cry. 

Sing in his brain. 

Touclied by his hand, the wayside weed 
Becomes a flower; the lowliest reed 
Beside the stream 

Is clothed with beauty ; gorsc and grass 
And heather, where his footsteps pass, 
The brighter seem. 

He sings of love, whose flame illumes 
The darkness of lone cottage rooms ; 

He feels the force, 

The treacherous undertow and stress 
Of wayward passions, and no leSvS 
The keen remorse. 

At moments, wrestling with his fate, 
His voice is harsh, but not with hate ; 

The brushwood, hung 
Above the tavern door, lets fall 
Its bitter leaf, its drop of gall 
Upon his tongue. 

But still the music of his song 
Rises o’er all elate and strong ; 

Its inaster-cliords 

Are Manhood, Freedom, Brotherhood, 
Its discords but an interlude 
Between the words. 

And then to die so young and leave 
Unfinished what he might achieve 1 
Yet better sure 

Is this, than wandering up and down 
Ad old man in a country town, 

Infirm and poor. 

For now he haunts his native land 
As an immortal youth ; his hand 
Guides every plough ; 

He sits beside each ingle-uook, 

His voice is in each rushing brook, 

Eai^ rustling bough. 


His presence haunts tins room to-night, 
A form of mingled mist and light 
From that far coast. 

Welcome beneath this roof of mine I 
Welcome 1 this vacant choir is thine, 
Dear guest and ghost ! 

HELEN OF TYRE. 

What phantom is this that appears 
Through the purple mist of the years, 
Itself but a mist like these ^ 

A woman of cloud and of fire ; 

It is she ; it is Helen of Tyre, 

The town in the midst of the seas 

O 'J’yre ! in thy crowded streets 
The phnntorn ap})ears and retreats. 

And the Israelites that sell 
Thy lilies atid lions of brass, 

Look up iis they see her pass, 

And murniur “ tle/.ebei ! ” 

Then another phantom is seen 
At her side, in a gray gabardine, 

With l)eur(l that floats to his waist ; 
It is Simon Magus, the Seer ; 

He speaks, and she pauses to hear 
The words he utters in haste. 

He says : “ From this evil fame, 

From this life of sorrow and shame, 

I will lift thee and make thee mine ; 
Thou hast l>een Queen Caiidnt^e, 

And Helen of Troy, and shalt he 
The Intclligeuco Divine ! ” 

Oh, sweet as the breath of morn, 

To the fallen and forlorn 

Arc whiKT>ered words of praise ; 

For the fainisned heart believes 
The falsehood that tempts and deceives. 
And the promise that betrays. 

So she follows from land to laud 
The wizard’s beckoning hand, 

Asa leaf is blown by the gust. 

Till she vanishes into night. 

O readc3r, stoop down and write 
With thy finger in the dust. 

O town in the midst of the seas. 

With thy rafts of cedar trees. 

Thy merchandise and thy ships, 
Thou, too, art become as naught, 

A phantom, a shadow, a thought, 

A name upon men’s lips. 
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ELEGIAC. 

Dark ifl the morning with mist ; in the 
narrow mouth of the harbor 
Motionless lies the sea, under its cur- 
tain of cloud ; 

Dreamily glimmer the sails of ships on 
the distaut horizon, 

Like to the towers of a town, built on 
the verge of the sea. 

Slowly and stately and still, they sail 
forth into the ocean ; 

With them sail my thoughts over the 
limitless deep, 

Farther and farther away, borne on by 
unsatisfied longings, 

Unto Hesperian isles, unto Ausonian 
shores. 

Now they have vanished away, have dis- 
peared in the ocean ; 

Sunk are the towers of the town into 
the depths of the sea ! 

All have vanished but those that, moored 
in the neighboring roadstead, 
Sailless at anehor ride, looming so 
large in the mist. 

Vanished, too, are the thoughts, the dim, 
unsatisfied longings ; 

Sunk are tlie turrets of cloud into the 
ocean of dreams ; 

While in a haven of rest iny heart is rid- 
ing at anehor, 

Held by the chains of love, held by the 
anchors of trust ! 


OLD ST. DAVID’S AT KADNOB. 

What an image of peace and rest 
Is this little church among its graves ! 
All is so quiet ; the troul>led breast, 

I’he wounded spirit, the heart oppressed. 
Here may hncl the repose it craves. 


See, how the ivy climbs and expands 
Over this humble hermitage. 

And seems to caress with its little hands 
The rough, gray stones, as a child that 
stands 

Caressing the wrinkled cheeks of age ! 

You cross the threshold ; and dim and 
small 

Is the space that serves for the Shep- 
herd’s Fold ; 

The narrow aisle, the bare, white wall, 
The pew.s, and the pulpit quaint and 
tall, 

Whisper and say : “ Alas ! we are old.” 

Herl>ert’s chapel at Beniertou 

Hardly more spacious is than this ; 

But Poet and Pastor, blent in one, 
Clothed with a splendor, as of the son. 
That lowly and holy edifice. 

It is not the wall of stone without 

That makes the building small or 
great 

But the soul’s light shining round about, 
And the faith that overcometh doubt. 
And the love that stronger is than 
I hate. 

I Were I a pilgrim in search of peace, 
Were I a pastor of Holy Church, 

More than a Bishop’s diocese 
Should I prize this place of rest, and re- 
lease 

From further longing and farther 
search. 

Here would I stay, and let the world 
With its distant thunder roar and 
roll ; 

Storms do not rend the sail that is 
• furled ; 

Nor like a dead leaf, tossed and whirled 
In an eddy of wind, is the anchored 
soul. 
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FOLK SONGS. 


THE SIFTING OF PETER. 

In St. Luke*s Gospel we are toM 
How Peter in the days of old 
Was sifted ; 

And now, though ages intervene. 

Sin is the same, while time and scene 
Are shifted. 

Satan desires us, great and sinall. 

As wheat to sift us, mid wo all 
Are tempted ; 

Not one, however rich or great, 

Is b}' his station or estate 
Exempted. 

No house so safely guarded is 
But he, W some device of Ids, 

Can enter ; 

No heart hath armor .so complete 
But he can pieive with arrows fleet 
Its centre. 

For all at lust the cock will crow, 

Who hear the warning voice, but go 
Unheeding, 

Till thrice and more they have denied 
The Man of Sorrows, crucified 
And bleeding. 

One look of that pale suffering face 
Will make us feel the deep disgrace 
Of weakness ; 

We shall be sifted till the strength 
Of self-conceit be changccl at length 
To meekness. 

Wounds of the soul, though healed will 
ache ; 

The reddening scars remain, and make 
Confession ; 

Ix)Bt innocence returns no more ; 

We are not what we were before 
Transgression. 

But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger, 

And conscions still of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 
No longer. 


MAIDEN AND WEATHERCOCK 

MAIDKN. 

0 Weatiiisrcock on the village spire, 
With your golden feathers all on fire, 
Tell me, wliat can you see from your 

perch 

Above ihere over the tower of the churcth ? 
WBATHKKCOCK. 

1 can see the roofs and the streets below, 
And the people moving to and fro, 

And lx*yond, without either roof or street, 
The great salt sea, and the fisherman’s 

fieet. 

I can see a ship come sailing in 
Beyond the headlands and harl>or of 
Eynn, 

And a young man standing on the deck, 
With a silken kerchief round his neck. 

Now he is pressing it to his lips, 

And now he is kissing his finger-tips, 
And now he is lifting and waving his 
hand, 

And blowing the ki.sses toward the land, 

MAIJOEN. 

Ah, that is the ship from over the sea, 
That is bringing my lover back to me, 
Bringing niy lover so fond and true. 
Who does not change with the wiud like 
you. 

WEATHERCOCK. 

If I change with all the winds that blow. 
It is only because they made me so, 

I Aud people would think it wondrous 
strange, 

If 1, a Weathercock, should not change. 

O pretty Maiden, so fine and fair, 

With yonr dreamy eyes and your golden 
hair. 

When you and your lover meet to*day 
You will thank me fur looking some otner 
way. 
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TflE WINDMILL. 

Bkholb ! a giant am I ! 

Aloft here in my tower, 

With my granite jaws I derour 

The maize, and the wheat, and the rye. 
And grind them into flour. 

I look down over the farms ; 

In the flelds of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be, 

And T fling to the air my arms, 

For I know it is all for me. 

I hear the sound of flails 

Far off, from the thresliing-floors 
In barns, witli tlieir open doors. 

And the wind, the wind in my sails. 
Louder and louder roars. 

I stand here in my place. 

With my foot on the rock below. 
And whichever way it may blow 

I meet it face to face, 

As a brave man meets liis foe. 

And while wc wrestle and strive 
My master, the miller, stands 
And feeds me with his hands ; 

For he knows who makes him thrive, 
Who makes him lord of lauds. 


On Sundays I take my rest; 
Church’going bells begin 
Their low, melodious din ; 
I cross my arms on my breast. 
And all is peace within. 


THE TIDE RISES, THE TIDE 
FALLS. 

The tide rises, the tide falls. 

The twilight darkens, the curlew calls ; 
Along the sea-sands damp and brown 
The traveller liastens toward the town. 
And the tide rises, |thc tide falls. 

j Darkness settles on roofs and walls, 

I But the sea in the darkness calls and 
calls; 

The little waves, with their soft, white 
hands, 

Efface the footprints in the sands. 

And the tide rises, the tide falls. 

The morning breaks ; the steeds in their 
stalls 

Stamp and ::eigh, as the hostler calls ; 
The day returns, but nevermore 
Returns the traveller to the shore. 

And the tide rises, the tide falls. 


SONNETS, 


MY CATHEDRAL. 

Likb two cathedral towers these stately 
pines 

Uplift their fretted summits tipped 
with cones; 

The arch beneath them is not built 
with Stones, 

Not Art but Nature traced these lovely 
lines, 

And carved this graceful arabesque of 
vines ; 

No organ bat the wind here sighs and 
moans. 


No sepulchre conceals a martyr’s bones, 

No marble bishop on his tomb re- 
clines. 

Enter ! the pavement, carpeted with 
leaves, 

Gives back a softened echo to thy 
tread I 

Listen ! the choir is singing ; all the 
birds, 

In leafy galleries beneath the eaves. 

Are singing ! listen, ere the sound be 
fled. 

And learn there may be worship with* 
ont words. 
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RICHARD HBKRT DANA. 

Im the old churchyard of his native town. 

And rn the ancestral tomb beside the 
wall, 

We laid him in the sleep that comes 
to all, 

And left him to his rest and his renown. 

The snow was falling, as if Heaven drop- 
ped down 

White dowers of Paradise to strew his 
pall ; — 

The dead around him seemed to wake, 
and call 

His name, as worthy of so white a 
crown. 

And now the moon is shining on the 
scene, 

And the broad sheet of snow is written 
o'er 

With shadows cruciform of leafless 
trees, 

As once the W'inding-sheet of Saladin 

With chapters of the Koran ; but, ah ! 
more 

Mysterions and triumphant signs are 
these. 


NIGHT. 

Into the darkness and the hush of 
nighi: 

Slowly the landscape sinks, and fades 
awav. 

And with it fade tlie ]>hantoms of the 
day. 

The ghosts of men and things, that 
haunt the light. 

The crowd, the clamor, the pursuit, the 
flight. 

The unprofi table splendor and display. 

The agitations, and the cares that 
prey 

Upon our heart's, all vanish out of 
sight. 

The better life begins ; the world no 
more 

I Molests us ; all its records we erase 

' From tlie dull common jdaec book of 
our lives, 

That like ii palimp.sest is written o'er 

With trivial incidents of time and 
])lace, 

And lol the ideal, hidden beneath, ra- 
vives. 


L’ENVOl. 


THE POET 

As the birds come in the Spring, 
We know not from where ; 

As the stars come at evening 
From depths of the air ; 

As the rain comes from the cloud. 
And the brook from the ground ; 

As suddenly, low or loud. 

Out of silence a sound ; 

As the grape comes to the vine, 
The fruit to the tree ; 

As the wind comes to the pine. 
And the tide to the sea ; 

As come the white sails of ships 
(Per the ocean's rerge ; 


AND HIS SONGS. 

As comes the smile to the lips, 

The foam to the surge ; 

So come to the I’oet his songs, 

All hitherward blown 

From the misty realm, that belongs 
To the vast 'Unknown. 

His, and not his are the lays 
He sings; and their fame 

I.s his. and not his ; and the praise 
And the pride of a name. 

For voices pursue him by day. 

And haunt him by night, 

And he listens, and needs must obenr, 
When the Angel says : Write I ” 
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IN THE HARBOR- 

ULTIMA THULE.— PART II. 


BECALMED. 

Bkcai^med upon the sea of Thought, 
Still unattained the land it sought, 
My mind, with loosely-hanging sails, 
Lies waiting the auspicious galea. 

On either side, behind, before, 

The ocean stretches like a floor, — 

A level floor of amethyst, 

Crowned by a golden dome of mist. 

Blow, breath of inspiration, blow ! 
Shake and uplift this golden glow } 
And All the canvas of the mind 
With wafts of thy celestial wind. 

Blow, breath of song 1 until I feel 
The straining sail, the lifting keel. 
The life of the awakening sea. 

Its motion and its mystery ! 


HERMES TRISMEGISTUS. 

As StfleucuH narrates, Hermes describes the 
principles that rank as wholes in two myriads 
ol books ; or, as wo are informed by Maiietho, 
he perfectly unfolded these principles in tliree 
myriads six thousand five hundred and twenty- 
live volumes. . . . 

. . . Our ancestors dedicated the inventions 
vt their wisdom to thU deity, inscribing all 
their own writings with the name of ilerme.s. — 
lAMBUOUS. 

Still through Egypt’s desert places 
Flows the lordly Nile, 

From its banks the great stone faces 
Gaze with patient smile. 

Still the pyramids imperious 
Pierce the cloudless skies. 

And the Sphinx stares with mysterious. 
Solemn, stony eyes. 

But w’here are the old Egyptian 
Demi-gods and kings ? 

Nothing left but an inscription 
Graven on stones ana rings. 


Where are Helios and HephsBstus, 
Gods of eldest eld If 
Where is Hermes Trismegistus, 

Who their secrets held 

Where are now the ininy hundred 
Thousand books lie wrote ? 

By the Thaumaturgists plundered^ 
Lost in lands remote ; 

In oblivion sunk forever, 

As when o’er the laud 
Blows a storm-wind, in the river 
Sinks the scattered sand. 

Something unsubstantial, ghostly, 
Seems this Theurgist, 

In deep meditation mostly 
Wrapped, JUS in a mist. 

Vague, phantasmal, and unreal 
To our thought he seems. 
Walking in a world ideal. 

In a land of dreams. 

Was he one, or many, merging 
Name and fame in one, 

Like a stream, to which, converging. 
Many streamlets run '( 

Till, with gathered power proceeding. 

Ampler sweep it takes, 
Downward the sweet waters leading 
From unnumbered lakes. 

By tlic Nile I see him wandering, 
Ionising now and then, 

On the mystic union pondering 
Between gods and men ; 

Half lielieviiig, wholly feeling. 

With supreme delight. 

How the gods, themselves concealing. 
Lift men to their height. 

Or in Thebes, the hundred-gated. 

In the thoronghfare 
Breathing, as if consecrated, 

A diviner air ; 

And amid discordant noises. 

In the jostling throng. 



THE POET'S CALENDAR. 


Hearing far, celestial Toicea 
Of Olympian song. 

Who shall call his dreams fallacious ? 

Who has searched or sought 
All the unexplored and spacious 
Universe of thought # 

Who, in his own skill confiding. 

Shall with rule and line 
Mark the border-laud dividing 
Human and divine ? 

Trismegistus 1 three times greatest 1 
How thy name sublime 
Has descended to this latest 
Progeny of time ! 

Happy they whose written pages 
Perish with their lives, 

If amid the crumbling ages 
Still their name survives 1 

Thine, O priest of Egypt, lately 
Found I in the vast. 
Weed-encumbered, sombre, stately. 
Grave-yard of the Past ; 

And a presence moved before me 
On that gloomy shore, 

As a waft of wind, that o'er me 
Breathed, and was no more. 


THE POET’S CALENDAR. 

JANUARY. 

1 . 

Janus am I ; oldest of potentates ; 

Forward I look, and backw.ard, and 
below 

1 count, as god of avenues and gates. 

The years that through my portals 
come and go. 

II. 

I block the roads, and drift the fields 
with snow ; 

I chase the wild-fowl from the frozen 
fen ; 

My frosts congeal the rivers in their 
flow, 

My fires light up the hearths and 
hearts of men. 

FEBRUARY. 

I am lustration ; and the sea is mine ! 

I wash the sands and headlands with 
my tide; 
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My brow is crowned with branches of 
the pine ; 

Before my chariot-wheels the fishes 
glide. 

By me all things unclean are purified, 

By me the souls of men washed white 
again ; 

E’en the unlovely tombs of those who 
died 

Without a dirge, I cleanse from every 
stain. 

MARCH. 

I Martins iim I Once first, and now the 
third ! 

To lead the Year was my appointed 
place ; 

A mortal dispossessed me by a word. 

And set there Janus with the double 
face. 

Hence 1 make war on all the human 
race ; 

1 sliake the cities with my hurricanes; 

1 flood the rivers and their banks efface, 

And drown the farms and hamlets 
with my ruins. 


APRIL, a 

I oi>en wide tlic portals of the Spring 

To welcome the procession of the 
flowers, 

With their gay hauliers, and the birds 
that sing 

Tlieir song of songs from their aerial 
towers. 

I soften with rny sunshine and my show- 
ers 

Tlie heart of earth ; with thoughts of 
love I glide 

Into the hearts of men ; and with the 
Hours 

Upon the Bull with wreathed horns I 
ride. 

MAY. 

Hark ! The sea- faring wild-fowl loud 
proclaim 

My coming, and the swarming of the 
bees. 

These are my heralds, and behold 1 my 
name 

Is written in blossoms on the haw- 
thorn-trees. 

I tell the mariner when to sail tha 
seas ; 

I waft o’er all the land from far away 
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The breath and bloom of the Hesper- 
idea. 

My birthplace. I am Maia. I am 
May. 

JUNE. 

Mine la the Month of Roses ; yea, and 
mine 

The Month of Marriages ! All pleas- 
ant sights 

And scents, the fragrance of the blos- 
soming vine, 

The foliage of the valleys and the 
heights. 

Mine are the longest days, the loveliest 
nights ; 

The mower’s scythe makes music to 
my ear ; 

1 am the mother of all dear delights ; 

1 am the fairest daughter of the year. 


JULY. 

My emblem is the Lion, and 1 breathe 
The breath of Libyan de.serts o’er the 
land ; 

My sickle as a sabre I unsheathe, 

And bent before me the pale harvests 
stand. • 

The lakes and rivers shrink at my. com- 
mand, 

And there is thirat and fever in the 
air ; 

The sky is changed to brass, the earth 
to sand ; 

1 am the Emperor whose name I bear. 


AUGUST. 

The Emperor Octavian, called the Au- 
gust, 

I being his favorite, bestowed his 
name 

Utou me, and I hold it still in trust, 
jln memory of him and of his fame. 

X am the Virgin, and my vestal flame 
Burns less intensely than the Lion’s 

‘ rage; 

Sheaves are my only garlands, and 1 
claim 

The golden Harvests as my heritage. 

SEPTEMBER. 

I bear the Scales, where hang in equi- 
poise 

The night and day ; and when unto 
my lips 


HARBOR. 

I put my trumpet, with its stress and 
noise 

Fly the white clouds like tattered sails 
of ships; 

The tree-tops lash the air with sounding 
whips ; 

Southward the clamorous sea-fowl 
wing their flight ; 

The hedges are all red with haws and 
hips. 

The Hunter’s Moon reigns empress of 
the night. 

OCTOBER. 

My ornaments are frujts ; my garments 
leaves. 

Woven like cloth of gold, and crim- 
son dyed ; 

I do not boast the harvesting of sheaves. 

O’er orchards and o’er vineyards I 
preside. 

Though on the frigid Scorpion I ride. 

The dreamy air is full, and over- 
flows 

With tender memories of the summer- 
tide, 

And mingled voices of the doves and 
(rrows. 

NOVEMBER. 

The Centaur, Sagittarius, am I, 

Born of Ixiou’s aud the cloud’s em- 
brace ; 

With sounding hoofs across the earth I 

fly, 

A steed Thessalian with a human face. 

Sharp winds the arrows arc with which 
I chase 

The leaves, half dead already with 
affright ; 

1 shroud myself in gloom ; and to the 
race 

Of mortals bring nor comfort nor 
delight. 

DECEMBER. 

Riding upon the Goat, with snow-white 
hair, 

I come, the last of all. This crown of 
mine 

Is of the holly ; in my hand 1 bear 

The thyrsus, tipped with fragrant 
cones of pine. 

1 celebrate the birth of the Divine, 

And the return of the Satandu 
leign;-- 



AUF WIEDEBSEHEN. 
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My songs are carols stmg at every 
shrine. 

Proclaiming ** Peace on earth, good 
will to men/* 


MAD RIVEK, 

IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


TRAVEL1.ER. 

Why dost thou wildly rush and roar, 
Mad River, O Mad River? 

Wilt thou not pause and cease to pour 
Thy hurrying, headlong waters o’er 
This rocky shelf forever ? 

What secret trouble stirs thy breast f 
Why all this fret and flurry ? 
Dost thou not know that what is best 
In this too restless world is rest 

From over-work and worry ? 

THE RIVER. 

What woiildst thou in these mountains 
seek, 

O stranger from the city ? 

Is it perhaps some foolish freak 
Of thine, to put the words I speak 
Into a plaintive ditty ? 

TRAVELLER. 

^eB ; I would learn of thee thy song. 
With all its flowing numbers. 
And in a voice as fresh and strong 
As thine is, sing it all day long, 

And hear it in ray slumbers. 

THE RIVER. 

A brooklet nameless and unknown 
Was I at first, resembling 
A little child, that all alone 
Comes venturing down the stairs of 
stone. 

Irresolute and trembling. 

Later, W wayward fancies led. 

For the wide world I panted ; 

Out of the forest dark and ^ead 
Across the open fields I fied, 

Like one pursued and haunted. 

1 tossed my arms, 1 sang aloud, 

My voice exultant blending 


With thunder from the passing cloud, 

The wind, the forest bent and Mwed, 
The rush of rain descending. 

I heard the distant ocean call. 

Imploring and entreating; 

Drawn onward, o’er this rocky wall 

I plunged, and the loud waterfall 

Made answer to the greeting. 

And now, beset with many ills, 

A toilsome life 1 follow ; 

CorajM-'lleil to carry fiom the hills 

These logs to the impatient mills 
Below there in the hollow. 

Yet something ever cheers and charms 
The rudeness of my labors ; 

Daily I water with these anus 

The cattle of a huiiclred farms. 

And have the birds for neighbors. 

Men call me Mad, and well they may. 
When, full of rage and trouble, 

I burst my banks of sand and clay, 

And sweep their woodou bridge away. 
Like withered reeds or stubble. 

Now go and write thy little rliyme, 

As of thine own creating. 

Thou seest the day is past its prime ; 

I can no longer waste rny time ; 

The mills arc tired of waiting. 


AUF WIEDERSEHEN. 

IN MEMORY OF J, T. P. 

Until we meet again I That is the 
meaning 

Of the familiar words, that men repeat 
At ]iarting in the street. 

Ah yes, till then ! but when death in- 
tervening 

Rends us asunder, with what ceaseless 
pain 

We wait for the Again ! 

The friends who leave us do not feel the 
sorrow 

Of parting, as we feel it, who muat stay 
Lamenting day by day. 

And knowing, when we wake upon the 
morrow. 

We shall not find in its accustomad 
place 

The qne beloved faqe. 
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It were a doable grief, if the departed. 

Being released from earth, should still 
retain 

A sense of earthly pain ; 

It were a double grief, if the true- 
hearted. 

Who loved us here, should on the far- 
ther shore 

Bememhei us no more. 

Believing, in the midst of our afflictions, 

l*hat death is a beginning, not an end. 

We cry to them, and send 

Farewells, that better might be called 
predictions. 

Being fore-shadowings of the future, 
thrown 

Lito the vast Unknown. 

Faith overleaps the confines of our rea- 
son, 

And if by faith, as in old times was said. 

Women received their deiul 

Raised up to Jife, then only for a sea- 
son 

Our partings are, nor shall wc. wait in 
vain 

Until we meet again ! 

THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE. 

[A FRAGMENT,] 


WiiAT i.s this I read in history. 
Full of marvel, full of mystery, 
Difficult to understand “? 

Is it fietiun, is it truth ? 

Children in the flower of youth. 
Heart in heart, and hand in hand, 
Ignorant of what liel|>H or harms. 
Without armor, without arms, 
Journeying to the Holy Land ! 

Who shall answer or divine? 
Never since the world was made 
Such a wonderful crusade 
Started forth for Palestine. 

Never while the world shall last 
Will it reproduce the past ; 

Never will it see again 
Such au army, such a band. 

Over mountain, over main, 
Journeying to the Holy Laud. 

Like a shower of blossoms blown 
From the parent trees were they ; 


Like a flock of birds that fly 
Through the unfrequented sky. 

Holding nothing as their own, 

Passed they into lands unknown. 

Passed to suffer and to die. 

O the simple, child-like trust ! 

O the faith that could believe 
What the harnessed, iron-mailed 
Knights of Christendom had failed. 

By their prowess, to achieve, 

The\% the children, could and must ! 

Little thought the Hermit, preaching 
II<»ly Wars to knight and baron. 

That the words dropped in his teach 

His entreaty, his beseeching. 

Would by children’s hands lie gleaned. 
And the staff on which he leaned 
Blossom like the rod of Aaron. 

As a summer wind upheaves 
'fhe innumerable leaves 
In the bosom of a wood, — 

Not as separate leaves, hut massed 
All together by the blast, — 

So for evil or for good 
His resistless breath upheaved 
All at once the many-leaved, 
Many-thoiighted multitude. 

In the tumult of the air 

Rock the boughs with all the nests 

Cradled on their tossing crost.s ; 

By the fervor of his prayer 
Troubled hearts were everywhere 
Rocked and tossed in human breasts. 

For a century, at least, 

His prophetic voice had ceased ; 

But the air was heated still 
By his lurid words and will. 

As from fires in far-off woods. 

In the autumn of the year, 

An unwonted fever broods 
In the sultry atmosphere. 

II. 

In Cologne the bells were ringing. 

In Cologne the nuns were singing 
Hymns and canticles divine; 

I.,oud the monks sang in their stalls. 
And the thronging streets were lond 
W ith the voices of the crowd ; — 
Underneath the city walls 
Silent flowed the river Rhine. 



SUNDOWN. 
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From the gates» that sammer day» 
Clad in robes of hodden gray» 

With the red cross on the breast, 
Ature-eyed and golden-haired. 
Forth the young crusaders fared ; 
While above the band devoted 
Consecrated banners floated, 
Fluttered many a flag and streamer, 
And the cross o^er all the rest ! 
Singing lowly, meekly, slowly, 

“ Give us, give us back the holy 
Sepulchre of the Redeemer! ” 

On the vast procession pressed, 
Youths and maidens. . . . 


111 . 

Ah ! what master hand shall paint 
How they journeye*! on their w'liy, 

How the days grew long and dreary, 
How their little feet grew weary. 

How tJieir little hearts grew faint ! 

Ever swifter day by day 
Flowed the homeward river ; ever 
More and more its. whitening current 
Broke and scattered into spray, 

Till tlie calmly-flowing river 
Clianp:ed into a mountain torrent. 
Rushing from its glacier green 
Down through chasm and black ravine. 
Like a pheenix in its nest, 

Burned the red sun in the West, 
Sinking in an ashen cloiul ; 

111 the East, above the crest 
Of the sea-like mountain chain. 

Like a phoenix from its sfiroud. 

Came the red sun back again. 

Now around them, white with snow, 
Closed the mountain peaks. Below, 
Headlong from the precipice 
Down into the dark abyss. 

Plunged the cataract, white with foam 
And it said, or seemed to say : 

** Oh return, while yet you may. 
Foolish children, to your home. 

There the Holy City is 1 ” 

But the dauntless leader said : 

" Faint not, though your bleeding feet 
O’er these slippery paths of sleet 
Move but paiufully and slowly ; 

Other feet than yours have bled ; 
Other tears than yours been shed. 
Courage ! lose not heart or hope ; 

On the mountains’ southern slope 
Lies Jerusalem the Holy I ** 


As a white rojse In its pride, 

By the wind in summer-tide 
Tossed and loosened from the branch, 
Showers its petals o’er the ground, 
From the distant mountain’s side. 
Scattering all its snows around. 

With mysterious, muffled sound. 
Loosened, fell the avalanche. 

Voices, ifchoes far and near. 

Roar of winds and waters blending, 
Mists uprising, clouds impending, 
Filled them with a sense of fear. 
Formless, nameless, never ending. 


THE CITY AND THE SEA. 

The panting (h’ty cried to the Sea, 

“ I am faint wdth heat, — O breathe on 
me ! ” 

And the Sea said, “ Lo, 1 breathe ! but 
my breath 

’I'o some will be life, to others death ! ” 

As to Prometheus, bringing case 
In pain, come the Oeeanides, 

So to the City, hot with the flame 
Of the pitiless sun, the east wind came. 

It came from the heaving breast of the 
deej). 

Silent as dreams are, and sudden as 
sleep. 

Life-giving, death -giving, which will it 
lie ; 

O breath of the merciful, merciless Seal 
SUNDOWN. 

The summer sun is sinking low ; 

Only the tree-tops redden and glow : 
Only the weathercock on the spire 
Of the neighboring church is a flame of 
Are ; 

All is in shadow below. 

O lieautiful, awful summer day, 

What hast thou given, what taken away? 
Life and death, and love and hate, 
Homes made happy or desolate. 

Hearts made sad or gay I 

On the read of life one roile'Stone more t 
In the book of life one leaf tamed o'er 1 
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Bike a red seal is the setting sun 
On the good and the evil men have 
done, — 

Naught can to-day restore ! 

July 24, 1879. 

PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

“ E VENNI DAL MARTIKIO A QUESTA 
PACE.” 

Thebe words the poet heard in Para- 
dise, 

Uttered by one who, bravely dying 
here, 

In the true faith was living in that 
sphere 

Where the celestial cross of sacrifice 
Spread its protecting anus atliwart the 
skies ; 

And set tliereoii, like jewels crystal 
clear, 

The souls magnanimous, that knew 
not fear, 

Flashed their effulgence on his daz- 
zled eyes. 

Ah me ! how dark the discipline of pain, 

Were not the suffering followed by 
the sense 

Of infinite rest and infinite release I 
This is our consolation ; and again 

A great soul cries to us in our sus- 
pense, 

** I came from martyrdom unto this 
peace ! ” 


DECORATION DAY. 

Sleep, comrades, sleep and rest 

On this Field of the Grounded Arms, 

Where foes no more molest. 

Nor sentry’s shot alarms ! 

Ye have slept on the ground before, 
And started to your feet 

At the cannon's sudden roar. 

Or the drum's redoubling beat. 

But in this camp of Death 
No sound your slumber breaks; 

Here is no fevered breath. 

No wound that bleeds and aches. 

All is repose and peace. 

Untrampled lies the sod ; 

The shouts of battle cease. 

It is the Truce of God 1 


Rest, comrades, rest and sle^ ! 

The thoughts of men shall be 
As sentinels to keep 

Your rest from danger free. 

Your silent tents of green 

We deck with fragrant flowers ; 
Yours has the suffering been, 

The memory shall be ours. 
February 8, 1882. 


CHIMES. 

Sweet chimes ! that in the loneliness 
of night I 

Salute the passing hour, and in the 
dark 

And silent chambers of the house- 
hold mark 

The movements of the myriad orbs 
of light ! 

Through my closed eyelids, by the inner 
sight, 

I .see the constellations in the arc 

Of their great circles moving on, and 
iuirk ! 

I almost hear them singing iu their 
flight. 

Better than sleep it is to lie awake 

0’cr-cano]>ied by the vast starry dome 

Of the immeasurable sky ; to feel 

The slumbering world sink under us, 
and make 

Hardly an eddy, — a mere ru.sh of 
foam 

On the great sea beneath a sinking 
keel. 

August 28, 1879. 


FOUR BY THE CLOCK. 

Four by the clock ! and yet not day ; 
But the great world rolls and wheels 
away. 

With its cities on land, and its ships at 
sea. 

Into the dawn that is to be ! 

Only the lamp in the anchored bark 
Sends its glimmer across the dark, 

And the heavy breathing of the sea 
Is the only sound that comes to me. 

Nahaht, September 6, 1880, 

Four o'clock in the mominc. 
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ELEGIAO 

THB FOUB lakes of MADISON. 

Foub limpid lakes, — four Naiades 
Or sylvan deities are these, 

In flowing robes of azure dressed ; 
Four lovely handmaids, that uphold 
Their shining mirrors, rimmed with 
gold. 

To the fair city in the West. 

By day the coursers of the sun 
Drink of these waters as they run 
Their swift diurnal round on high ; 

By night the constellations glow 
Far down the hollow deeps below, 

And glimmer in another sky. 

Fair lakes, serene and full of light. 

Fair town, arrayed in robes of white. 
How visionary ye appear ! 

All like a floating landscajio seems 
In cloud-land or the land of dreams, 
Bathed in a golden atmosphere ! 


MOONLIGHT. 

As a pale phantom with a lamp 
Ascends some ruin’s haunted stair. 

So glides the moon along the damp 
Mysterious chambers of the air. 

Now hidden in cloud, and now revcaletl, 
As if this phantom, full of pain. 

Were by the crumbling walls concealed. 
And at the windows seen again. 

Until at last, serene and proud 
In all the splendor of her light, 

She walks the terraces of cloud, 
Supreme as Empres.s of tlic Night. 

I look, but recognize no more 
Objects familiar to my view ; 

The very pathway to my door 
Is an enchanted avenue. 

All things are changed. One mass of 
shade. 

The elm-trees drop their curtains 
down ; 

By palace, park, and colonnade 
I walk as in a foreign town. 

The very ground beneath my feet 
Is clothed with a diviner air ; 

White marble paves the silent street 
And glimmers in the empty square. 


VEB8B. 

Illusion ! Underneath there lies 
The common life of every day ; 

Only the spirit glorifies 

With its own tints the sober gray* . 

In vain we look, in vain uplift 

Our eyes to heaven, if we are blind; 
We see but what wc have the gift 
Of seeing ; what we bring we find. 
December 20, 1878. 

TO THE AVON. 

Fr.ow on, sweet river 1 like his verse 
Who lies beneath this sculptured hearse 
Nor wait beside the churchyard wall 
For him who cannot hear thy call. 

Thy playmate once ; I see him now 
A bov with .sunshine on his brow, 

And hear in Stratford '.s cpiict street 
The patter of his little feet. 

I see him by thy shallow edgt^ 

Wading knee-deep amid the sedge ; 

And lost in thougiit, as if thy stream 
Were the swift river of a dream. 

He wonders whitherward it flows; 

And fain would follow where it goes, 

To the wide world, that shall erelong 
Be filled with his melodious song. 

Flow on, fair stream ! That dream is 
o’er ; 

He stands upon another shore ; 

A vaster river near liim flows, 

And still he foIlow.s where it goes. 


ELEGIAC VERSE. 


I. 

Per ADVENTURE of old, some bard in 
Ionian Islands, 

Walking alone by the sea, hearing the 
wash of the waves, 

Learned the secret from them of the 
beautiful verse elegiac, 

Breathing into his song motion and 
sound of the sea. 

For as the wave of the sea, upheaving in 
long undulations. 

Plunges loud on the sands, pauses, and 
turns, and retreats. 
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So the Hexameter, rieing and singing, 
with cadence sonorous. 

Falls; and in refluent rhythm back 
the Pentameter fiows.^ 

II. 

Not in his youth alone, but in age, may 
the heart of the poet 
Bloom into song, as the gorse blossoms 
in autumn and spring. 

III. 

Not in tenderness wanting, yet rough are 
the rhymes of our poet ; 

Though it be Jacob’s voice, Esau’s, 
m^as I are the hands. 

IV. 

Let us be grateful to writers for what is 
left in the inkstand ; 

When to leave off is an art only at- 
tained by the few. 

V. 

How can the Three be One ? you ask 
me ; I answer by asking, 

Hail and snow and rain, are they not 
three, and yet one ? 

VI. 

By the mirage uplifted the land floats 
vague in the ether, 

Ships and the shadows of ships hang 
in the motionless air ; 

So by the art of the poet onr common 
life is uplifted, 

So, transfigured, the world floats in a 
luminous haze. 

VII. 

Like a French poem is Life ; being only 
perfect in structure 
When with the masculine rhymes min- 
gled the feminine are. 

VIII. 

Down from the mountain descends the 
brooklet, rejoicing in freedom ; 
Little it dreams of the mill hid in the 
valley below ; 

1 Compare Sohiller. 

Jm Hexameter eteigt des Springquelle Blule i 

Im Pentameter drauf f&ut aie melodiaeti fierab. 

9m aleo Oolerldfe'e translatiou. 


HARBOR. 

Glad with the joy of existence, the child 
goes sinking and laughing. 

Little dreaming what toils lie in the 
fnture concealed. 

IX. 

As the ink from our pen, so flow our 
thoughts and our feelings 
When we begin to write, however 
sluggish before. 

X. 

Like the Kingdom of Heaven, the Foun- 
tain of Youth is within us ; 

If we seek it elsewjiere, old shall we 
grow in the search. 

XI. 

If you would hit the mark, you must 
aim a little above it ; 

Every arrow that flies feels the attrac- 
tion of eai*th. 

XII. 

Wisely the Hebrews admit no Present 
tense in their language ; 

• While we are speaking the word, it is 
is already the Past. 

xrii. 

In the twilight of age all things seem 
strange and phantasmal. 

As between daylight and dark ghost- 
like the landscape appears. 

XIV. 

Great is the art of beginning, but greater 
the art is of ending ; 

Many a poem is marred by a superflu- 
ous verse. 

1881. 

A FRAGMENT. 

Awake I arise ! the hour is late ! 
Angels are knocking at thy door I 

They are in haste and cannot wait. 

And once departed come no more. 

Awake I arise I the athlete’s arm 
Loses its strength by too much rest; 

The fallow land, the nntilled farm 
Produces only weeds at best. 
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THE BELLS OF SAN BLAS. 


THE BELLS OF SAN BLAS.i 

What sav the Bells of San Bias 
To the ships that southward pass 
From the harbor of Mazatlati 1 
To them it is nothing more 
Than the sound of surf on the shore, 
Nothing more to master or man. 

But to me, a dreamer of dreams. 

To whom what is and what seems 
Are often one and the same, — 

The Bells of San Bias to me 
Have a strange, wild melody, 

And are something more than a 
name. 

For bells are the voice of the church ; 
They have tones that touch and search 
The hearts of young and old ; 

One sound to all, yet each 
Lends a meaning to their speech, 

And the meaniug is manifold. 

They are a voice of the l*ast, 

( )f an age that is fading fast, 

Of a power austere and grand, 
When the flag of Spain unfurled 
Its folds o’er this western world, 

And the Priest was lord of the land. 

The chajiel that once looked down 
On the little seaport town 

Has crumbled into the dust ; 

And on oaken beams below 
The bells swing to and fro, 

And are green with mould and rust. 

“ Is, then, the old faith dead," 

They say. “ and in its stead 

Is some new faith proclaimed, 

^ The lut poem written by Mr. Longfellow. 


That we are forced to remain 
Naked to sun and rain, 

Unsheltered and ashamed ? 

Once, ill our tower aloof, 

We rang over wall and roof 

Oiir warnings and our complaints; 
And round about us there 
The white doves filled the air, 

Like tlie white souls of the saints. 

The saints ! Ah, have they grown 
Forgetful of their own { 

Are they asleep, or dead. 

That open to the sky 
Their ruined Missions lie, 

No longer tenanted ? 

“Oh, bring us back once more 
The vanished days of yore, 

When the worhl with faith was 
tilled ; 

Bring buck the fervid zeal. 

The hearts of fire and steel, 

The hands that believe and build. 

“ Then from our tower again 
We will send over land and main 
Our voices of command, 

Like exiled kings who return 
'To their throuo.s, and tlu‘ people Icam 
That tlic Priest is lord of the 
land ! 

O Bells of Sun Bias, in vain 
Yc call back tlie Past again ; 

I’he Past is deaf to your prayer! 
Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light ; 

It is daybreak everywhere. 

March 16, 1882 
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IK THE HABBOB. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


PRELUDE. 

As treasures that men seek. 
Deep-buried in sea-sands, 
Vanish if they but speak. 

And elude their eager hands, 

So ye escape and slip, 

O songs, and fade away. 

When the word is on my lip 
To interpret what ye say. 

Were it not better, then, 

To let the treasures rest 
Hid from the eyes of men, 
Locked in their iron chest f 

1 have but marked the place. 
But half the secret told. 

That, following this slight trace. 
Others may find the gold. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 

WiLIi ever the dear days come back 
again; 

Those days of June, when lilacs were 
in bloom. 

And bluebirds sang their sonnets in 
the gloom 

Of leaves that roofed them in from 
sun or rain i 

1 know not ; but a presence will re- 
main 

Forever and forever in this room. 

Formless, diffused in air, like a per- 
fume, — 

A phantom of the heart, and not the 
brain. 

Delicious days ! when every sjioken 
word 

Was like a foot-fall nearer and more 
near, 

And a mysterious knocking at the 
gate 

Of the heart’s secret places, and we 
heard 


In the sweet tumult of delight and 
fear 

A voice that whispered, “ Open, I 
cannot wait ! ” 


THE WINE OF .^URANgON. 

FROM THE FRENCH OP CHARLES CORAN. 

Little sweet wine of Jurauyon, 

You are dear to my memory still ! 
With mine liost and his merry song, 
Under tlie rose-tree I drank my fill. 

Twenty years after, passing that way. 
Under the trellis I found again 
Mine host, still sitting there au frafs, 
And singing still the same refrain. 

The J uraupon, so fresh and bold, 

Treats me as one it used to know ; 
Souvenirs of the days of old 
Already from the bottle flow. 

With glass in hand our glances met ; 

We pledge, we drink. How sour it is ! 
Never Argenteuil piquette 

Was to my palate sour as this ! 

And yet the vintage was good, in sooth ; 
The self-same juice, the self -same 
cask ! 

It was you, O gayety of my youth, 
That failed in the autumnal flask! 


AT LA CHAUDEAU. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF XAVIER MAR- 
MIER. 

At La Chaudeau, — * t is long since 
then : 

I was young, — my years twice ten ; 

All things smiled on the happjr boy. 
Dreams of love and songs oi joy, 
Azure of heaven and wave bmow« 

At La ChaudeEiiiU 
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To La Chandeaa I come back old : 

My head is gray, my blood is cold ; 
S^king along the meadow ooze. 
Seeking beside the river Se^mouse, 

The days of my spring-time of long 
ago 

At La Chaudeau. 

At La Chaudeau nor heart nor brain 
Ever grows old with grief and pain ; 

A sweet remem bran on keeps off age ; 

A tender friendship doth still assuage 
The burden of sorrow that one may 
know 

At La Chaudeau. 

At La Chaudeau, had fate decreed 
To limit the wandering life I lead, 
Peradventure I still, forsooth. 

Should have preserved my fresh green 
youth. 

Under the shadows the hill- tops throw 
At La Chaudeau. 

At La Chaudeau, live on, my friends. 
Happy to be where God intends ; 

And sometimes, by the evening hre, 
Think of him whose sole desire 
Is again to sit in the old chkteau 
At La Chaudeau. 


A QUIET LIFE. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

Let him who will, by force or fraud in- 
nate, 

Of courtly grandeurs gain the slippery 
height ; 

I, leaving not tlie home of my delight, 

Far from the world and noise will 
meditate. 

Then, without pomps or perils of the 
great, 

I shall behold the day succeed the 
night ; 

Behold the alternate seasons take their 
flight. 

And in serene repose old age await. 

And so, whenever Death shall come to 
close 

The happy niomeurs that luy days 
compose, 

I, full of years, shall die, obscure, 
alone ! 

How wretched is the man, with honors 
crowned, 

Who, having not the one thing need- 
ful found, 

Dies, known to all, but to himself un- 
known. 

September 11, 1879. 


PERSONAL POEMS. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 

When I compare 

What I have lost with what I have 
gained. 

What I have missed with what attained. 
Little room do I find for pride. 

I am aware 

How many days have been idly spent ; 
How like an arrow the good intent 
Has fallen short or been turned aside. 

But who shall dare 

To measure loss and gain in this wise ? 
Defeat may be victory in disguise ; 

The lowest ebb is the tnzn of the tide. 


AUTUMN WITHIN. 

It is autumn ; not without, 

But within me is the cold. 

Youth and spring are all about ; 

It is 1 that have grown old. 

Birds are darting through the air. 
Singing, building without rest ; 
Life is stirring everywhere. 

Save within my lonely breast. 

There is silence : the dead leaves 
Fall and rustle and are still ; 
Beats no flail upon the sheaves. 
Comes no murmur from the milL 
4prt;9,1874. 
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VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. 


As one who long hath fled with panting 
breath 

Before his foe, bleeding and near to 
fall, 

1 turn and set my back against the 
wall, 

And look thee in the face, triumphant 
Death, 

X call for aid, and no one answereth ; 

I am alone with thee, who conquerest 
all; 

Yet me thy threatening form doth not 
an])all, 

Eor tnou art but a phantom and a 
wraith. 

Wounded and weak, sword broken at 
the hilt. 

With armor shattered, and without a 
shield, 

1 stand unmoved ; do with me what 
thou wilt ; 

1 can resist no more, but will not yield. 

This is no tournament where cowards 
tilt; 

The vanquished here is victor of the 
fleld. 

April 4 , 1870 . 


MEMORIES. 

Oft I remember those whom I have 
known 

In other days, to whom my heart was 
led 

As by a magnet, and who are not dead, 

But absent, and their memories over- 
grown 

With other thoughts and troubles of 
my own. 

As gravies with grasses are, and at 
their head 


The stone with moss and lichens so 
o’erspread, 

Nothing is legible but the name alone. 

And is it so with them ? After long 
years. 

Do they remember me in the same 
way. 

And is the memory pleasant as to me ? 

I fear to ask ; yet wherefore are my 
fears ? 

Pleasures, like flowers, may wither 
and decay. 

And yet the root ]:>erennial may bo. 

Sepumbtr 28 , 1881 . 


MY BOOKS. 

Sadly as some old mediseval knight 

Gazed at the arms he could no longer 
wield. 

The sword two-handed and the shin- 
ing shield 

Suspended in the hall, and full in 
sight, 

While secret longings for the lost de- 
light 

Of tourney or adventure in the field 

Came over him, and tears but half 
coiiceale»l 

Trembled and fell u])on his beard of 
white, 

So I behold these books upon their shelf, 

My ornaments and arms of other 
days ; 

Not wholly useless, though no longer 
used, 

For they remind me of my other self. 

Younger and stronger, and the pleas- 
ant ways 

In which 1 walked, now clouded and 
confused. 

Dteember 27 , 1881 . 


L’E NVOI. 


POSSIBILITIES. 

Wherk are the Poets, unto whom be- 
long 

The Olympian heights ; whose sing- 
ing shafts were sent 


Straight to the mark, and not from 
bows half bent. 

But with the utmost tension of the 
thong ? 

Where are the stately argosies of 
song. 
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Whooe roshisg keels made music as 
thejr went 

Sailing in search of some new conti- 
nent» 

With all sail set, and steady winds and 
strong ? 

perhaps there lives some dreamy boy, 
untaught 

In schools, some graduate of the field 
or street. 
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Who shall become a master of the 
art. 

An admiral sailing the high seas of 
thought. 

Fearless and first and steering with 
his fieot 

For lands not yet laid down in any 
chart. 

Janttary 17, 1882. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Michel, piu che mortal. Angel diviuo. 

.. Akiosto. 

Similameute opecando all’ artista 
Ch’ a I'abito dell’ arte e man che trema. 


DEDICATION. 

Nothiko that is shall perish utterly, 

But perish only to revive again 

In other forms, as clouds restore in 
rain 

The exhalations of the land and sea. 

Men build their houses from the ma- 
sonry 

Of ruined tombs \ the passion and the 
pain 

Of hearts, that long liave ceased to 
beat, remain 

To throb in hearts that are, or are to 
be. 

So from old chronicles, where sleep in 
dust 

Names that once filled the world with 
trumpet tones, 

I build this verse ; and flowers of song 
have thrust 

Their roots among the loose di^ointed 
stones. 

Which to this end I fashion as 1 must. 

Quickened are they that touch the 
Prophet’s bones. 

PART flRST. 

I. 

PROLOGUE AT ISCHIA. 

Ccuile Terrace. Vittobia Co- 
ix>KNA, and Julia Qonzaoa. 

TITTOBIA. 

Will you then, leave me, Julia, and so 
aoon, 

To pace alone this terrace like a ghost ? 


Dante, Far. xlU., at. 77. 

JULIA. 

To-morrow, dearest. 

VITTORIA. 

Do not say to-morrow. 

A whole month of to-inorrows were too 
soon. 

You III list not go. You are a part of 
me. 

•lULIA. 

1 must return to Foiidi. 

VITTOKIA. 

The old castle 

Needs not your presence. No one waits 
for you. 

Stay one day longer with me. They 
who go 

Feel not the pain of parting ; it is they 

Who stay behind that suffer. I was 
thinking 

But yesterday how like and how unlike 

Have been, and arc, our destinies. Your 
husband. 

The gooil Vespasian, an old man, who 
seemed 

A father to you rather than a husband, 

Died in your arms ; but mine, in all the 
flower 

And promise of his youth, was taken 
from me 

As by a rushing wind. The breath of 
battle 

Breathed on him, and 1 saw his face no 
more. 

Save as in dreams it haunts me. As onr 
love 
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Was for these men, so is our sorrow for 
them. 

Tours a child's sorrow, smiling through 
its tears ; 

But mine the grief of an impassioned 
woman, 

Who drank her life up in one draught 
of love. 

JULIA. 

Behold this locket. This is the white 
hair 

Of my Vespasian. This is the flower- 
of-love. 

This amaranth, and beneath it the de- 
vice 

Non moritura. Thus inv heart remains 
True to his memory ; and the ancient 
castle, 

Where we have lived together, where he 
died. 

Is dear to me as Ischia is to you. 

VITTORIA. 

1 did not mean to chide you. 

JULIA. 

Let your heart 

Find, if it can, some poor apofogy 
For one who is too young, and feels too 
keenly 

The joy of life, to give up all her days 
To sorrow for the dead. While I am 
true 

To the romenjbntnce of the man I loved 
And mourn for still, 1 do not make a 
show 

Of all the grief I feel, nor live secluded 
And, like Veronica da Gambara, 

Drape my whole house iii mourning, and 
drive forth 

In coach of sable drawn bv sable horses. 
As if 1 were a corpse. Ah, one to-day 
Is worth for mo n thousand yesterdays. 

VITTORIA. 

Dear Julia I Friendship has its jeal- 
ousies 

As well as love. Who waits for you at 
Fond! ? 

JULIA. 

A friend of mine and yours; a friend 
and friar. 

Ton have at Naples your Fra Bema- 
dino; 

And 1 at Fondi have my Fra Bastiano, 


The famous artist, who has come from 
Borne 

To paint my portrait. That is not a sin. 

VITTORIA. 

Only a vanity, 

JULIA. 

He painted yours. 

VITTORIA. 

Do not call up to me those days de- 
parted 

When I was young, and all was bright 
about me. 

And the vicissitudes of life were things 
But to be read of in old histories, 
Though as pertaining unto me or mine 
Impossible. Ah, then I dreamed your 
dreams, 

And now, grown older, I look back and 

see 

They were illusions. 

JULIA. 

Yet without illusions 
What would our lives become, what we 
ourselves ? 

Dreams or illusions, call them what you 
will, 

They lift us from the commonplace of 
life 

To better things. 

VITTORIA. 

Are there no brighter dreams. 
No higher aspirations, than the wish 
To please and to be ])leased ? 

JULIA. 

For you there are : 
I am no saint ; I feel the world we live 
in 

Comes before that which is to be here- 
after. 

And must be dealt with first. 

VITTORIA. 

But in what way ? 

JULIA. 

Let the soft wind that wafts to us the 
odor 

Of orange blossoms, let the laughing sea 
And the bright sunshine bathing all the 
world, 

Answer the question. 
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TITTORIA. 

And for whom is meant 

This portrait that you speak of ? 

JULIA. 

For my friend 

The Cardinal Ippolito. 

VITTORIA. 

For him ? 

JULIA. 

Yes, for Ippolito the Magnificent. 

'T is always flattering to a woman's 
pride 

To be admired by one whom all admire. 

VITTORIA. 

Ah, Julia, she that makes herself a 
dove 

Is eaten by the hawk. Be on your 
guard. 

He is a Cardinal ; and his adoration 

Should be elsewhere directed. 

JULIA. 

You forget 

The horror of that night, when Barba- 
rossa, 

The Moorish corsair, landed on our 
coast 

To seize me for the Sultan Soliman ; 

How in the dead of night, when all were 
sleeping. 

He scaled the castle wall ; how I es- 
caped, 

And in my night-dress, monntinga swift 
steed. 

Fled to the mountains, and took refuge 
there 

Among the brigands. Then of all my 
friends 

The Cardinal Ippolito was first 

To come with nU retainers to my res- 
cue. 

Could I refuse the only boon he asked 

At such a time, my portrait 1 

VITTORIA. 

1 have heard 

Strange stories of the splendors of his 
palace, 

And how, apparelled like a Spanish 
Prince. 

Ha rides through Rome with a long 
zetinne 

Of Ethiopians and Nnmidians 
27 
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And Turks and Tartars, in fantastic 
dresses. 

Making a gallant show. Is this the 
way 

A Cardinal should live ? 

JULIA. 

He is so young i 
Hardly of age, or little more than that ; 
Beautiful, generous, fond of arts and 
letters, 

A poet, a musician, and a scholar ; 
Master of many languages, and a player 
Oil many instruments. In Rome, his 
palace 

Is the asylum of all men distinguished 
In art or science, and all Florciiciues 
Escaping from the tyranny of his cousin, 
l>uke Alessandro. 

VITTORIA. 

I have seen his portrait. 
Painted by Titian. You have painted it 
In brighter colors. 

JULIA. 

And my Cardinal, 

At Itri, in the courtyard of his palace, 
Keeps a tamo lion ! 

VITTORIA. 

And so counterfeits 
St. Mark, the Evangelist I 

JULIA. 

All, your tame lion 

Is Michael Angelo. 

VITTORIA. 

You speak a name 
That always thrills mo with a noble 
sound, 

As of a trumpet 1 Michael Angelo ! 

A lion all nicu fear and none can tame ; 
A man that all men honor, and the 
model 

That all should follow; one who works 
and prays. 

For work is prayer, and consecrates bis 
life 

To the sublime ideal of his art. 

Till art and life are one ; a man who 
holds 

Such place in all men's thoughts, that 
when they apeak 

Of great things done, or to be done, his 
name 

Is ever on their lipe. 
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JULIA. 

Tou too can paint 
The portrait o£ your hero, and in colors 
Brighter than l^tian's; 1 might warn 
you also 

Against the dangers that beset your 
path ; 

But I forbear. 

VITTORIA. 

If I were made of marble. 
Of Fior di Persico or Pavonazzo, 

He might admire me : being but flesh 
and blood, 

I am no more to him than other women ; 
That is, am nothing. 

JULIA. 

Does he ride through Rome 
Upon his little mule, as he was wont. 
With his slouched hat, and boots of Cor- 
dovan, 

As when I saw him last ? 

VITTOUIA. 

Pray do not jest. 

1 cannot couple with his noble name 
A trivial word ! Look, how the setting 
sun 

Lights up Castcl-a-mare and Sorrento, 
And changes Capri to a purple cloud ! 
And there Vesuvius with its plume of 
smoke. 

And the great city stretched upon the 
shore 

At in a dream 1 

JULIA. 

Parthenope the Siren 1 

VITTORIA. 

And yon long line of lights, those sun- 
lit windows 

Blaze like the torches carried in pro- 
cession 

To do her honor ! It is beautiful ! 

JULIA. 

I have no heart to feel the beauty of it ! 
My feet are weary, pacing up and down 
These level flags, and wearier still my 
thoughts 

Treading the broken pavement of the 
Past. 

It is too sad. 1 will go in and rest. 

And make me ready for to-morrow's 
journey. 


VITTORIA. 

I will go with you ; for I would not lose 
One hour of your dear presence. 'T is 
enough 

Only to be in the same room with you. 
I need not s])eak to you, nor hear you 
speak ; 

If 1 but see you, 1 am satisfled. 

[They^o tn, 

II. 

MONOLOGUE. 

Michael Angelo’s Studio. He is at 
ivot'k on the cartoon of the Last Judo 
ment. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Why did the Pope and his ten Cardinals 
Come here to lay this heavy task upon 
me ? 

Were not the paintings on the Sistiuo 
ceiling 

Enough for them ? They saw the He- 
brew leader 

Waiting, and clutching his tempestuous 
beard. 

But heeded not. The bones of Julius 
Shook in their 8ei>ulchre. I heard the 
sound ; 

They only heard the sound of their own 
voices. 

Are there no other artists here in Rome 
To do this work, that they must needs 
seek me 1 

Fra Bastian, my Fra Bastian, might 
have done it ; 

But he is lost to art. The Papal Seals, 
Like leaden weights upon a dead man’s 
eyes, 

Press down his lids ; and so the burden 
falls 

On Michael Angelo, Chief Architect 
And I’aiuter of the Apostolic Palace. 
That is the title they cajole me with. 

To make me do their work and leave my 
own ; 

But having once begun, I turn not back. 
Blow, ye bright angels, on your golden 
trumpets 

To the four corners of the earth, and 
wake 

The dead to judgment ! Ye recording 
angels, 

. Open your books and read I Ye dead, 

1 awake 1 
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Rise from your roves, drowsy and j 
drugged with death. 

As men who suddenly aroused from 
sleep 

Look round amazed, and know not 
where they are ! j 

I 

In happy hours, when the imagination 
Wakes like a wind at midnight, and the 
soul 

Trembles in all its leaves, it is a joy 
To be uplifted on its wings, and listen 
To the prophetic voices in the air 
That call us onward. Then the work 
we do 

Is a delight, and the obedient hand 
Never grows weary. But how different 
is it 

In the disconsolate, discouraged hours. 
When all the wisdom of the w'orld ap- 
pears 

As trivial as the gossip of a nurse 
In a sick-room, and Jill our work seems 
useless. 

What is it guides my hand, what 
thoughts possess me, 

That I have drawn her face among the 
angels, 

Where she will be hereafter? O sweet 
dreams, 

Tiiat through the vacant chaml)crs of 
my heart 

Walk in the silence, as familiar phan- 
toms 

Frequent an ancient house, what will ye 
with me ? 

Tis said that Emperors write their 
names in green 

When under age, but when of age in 
purple. 

So Love, the greatest Emi>eror of them 
all. 

Writes his in green at first, but after- 
wards 

In the imperial purple of our blood. 

First love or last love, — which of these 
two passions 

Is more omnipotent ? Which is more 
fair, 

The star of morning or the evening star ? 
The sunrise or the sunset of the heart ? 
The hour when we look forth to the un- 
known. 

And the advancing day consumes the 
shadows, 

Or that when all the landscape of our 
lives 
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Lies stretched behind us, and fitmiliax 
places 

Gleam in the distance, and sweet mem* 
ories 

Rise like a tender haze, and magnify 
The objects wo behold, that soon must 
vanish ? 

What matters it to me, whose counte- 
nance 

Is like the Laocodu’s, full of pain ; whose 
forehead 

Is a ploughed harvest-field, whore three- 
score years 

Have st)wu in sorrow and have reaped in 
anguish ; 

To me, the arti.san, to whom all women 
lljive been as if they were not, oral most 
A sudden rush of pigeons in the air, 

A flutter of wings, a sound, and then a 
silence 7 

I am U)o old for love ; I am too old 
To flatter and delude myself with visions 
Of never-ending friendship w'ith fair 
women, 

Imaginations, fantasies, illiisiuns, 

In whi(‘h the things that cannot be take 
shape, 

And seem to be, and for the moment 
are. [Co/tvcnl bcllfi ring. 

Distant and near and low and loud the 
ludls, 

Dominican, Benedictine, and Franciscan, 
Jangle and wrangle in their airy towers, 
Discordant as the brotherhoods them- 
selves 

In tlieir dim cloisters. The descending 
sun 

Seems to cjiress the city that he loves. 
And cro>vns it with the aureole of a 
.saint. 

I will go forth and breathe the air a 
while. 

IIL 

SAN SILVESTRO. 

A. Chapel in the Church of San Silveatro 
on Monte Cavailo, 

ViTTOKiA Colon NA, Claudio To- 
LOMHEI, and others. 

VITTOIIIA. 

Here let us rest a while, until the crowd 
Has left the church. I have already 
sent 

I For Michael Angelo to join us here. 
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MBBSEB CI^ATTDIO. 

After Fra Bernardino^s wise discourse 
On the Pauline Epistles, certainly 
Some words of Michael Angelo on Art 
Were not amiss, to bring us back to 
earth. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, at the door. 

How like a Saint or Goddess she ap- 
pears ; 

Diana or Madonna, which 1 know not ! 
In attitude and aspect formed to be 
At once the artist's worship and despair ! 

VITTORIA. 

Welcome, Maestro. We were waiting for 
you. 


HIGH A EL ANGELO. 

The use or the abuse, 

It matters not. Let them all tc^ 
gether. 

As empty phrases and frivolities. 

And common as gold-lace upon the col- 
lar 

Of an obsequious lackey. 

VITTORIA. 

That may be. 

But something of politeness would go 
with them ; 

We should lose something of the stately 
manners 

Of the old school 

MESSER CLAUDIO. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I met your messenger upon the way. 

And hastened hither. 

VITTORIA, 

It is kind of you 

To come to us, who linger here like gos- 
sips 

Wasting the afternoon in idle talk.^ 

These are all friends of mine and friends 
of yours. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

If friends of yours, then are they friends 
of mine. 

Pardon me, gentlemen. But when I 
entered 

I saw but the Marchesa. 

VITTORIA. 

Take this scat 

Between me and Ser Claudio Toloinmei, 

Who still maiutains that our Italian 
tongue 

Should be called Tuscan. But for that 
offence 

We will not quarrel with him. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Eccellenza — 


VITTORIA. 

Ber Claudio has banished Eccellenza 
And all such titles from the Tuscan 
tongue. 

MESSER CLAUDIO. 

*T is the abuse of them and not the use 
1 deprecate. 


Undoubtedly. 


VITTORIA. 

But that 

Is not what occupies my thoughts at 
present. 

Nor why I sent for you, Messer Michele. 

It was to counsel me. His Holiness 

Has granted mo permission, long de.sired, 

To build a convent in this neighbor- 
hood, 

Where the old tower is standing, from 
whose top 

Nero looked down upon the burning city. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

It is an inspiration ! 

VITTORIA. 

I am doubtful 

How I shall build ; how large to make 
the convent, 

And which way fronting. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Ah, to build, to build 3 
That is the noblest art of all the arts. 
Painting and sculpture are but images. 
Are merely shadows cast by outward 
things 

On stone or canvas, having in them- 
selves 

No separate existence. Architecture, 
Existing in itself, and not in seeming 
A something it is not, surpasses them 
As substance shadow. Long, long years 


Standing one morning near the Baths of 
Titus, 

I saw the statue of Laocoon 
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Rise from its grave of centuries, like a 
ghost 

Writhing in pain ; and as it tora away 
The knotted serpents from its limbs, I 
heard, 

Or seemed to hear, the cry of agony 
From its white, parted lips. And still 1 
marvel 

At the three Rhodian artists, by whose 
hands 

This miracle was wrought. Yet he be- 
holds 

Far nobler wor^s who looks upon the 
ruins 

Of temples in the Forum here in Rome. 
If God should give me power in my old 
age 

To build for Him a temple half as grand 
As those were in their glory, I should 
count 

My age more excellent than youth itself. 
And all that I have hitherto accom- 
plished 

As only vanity. 

VITTORIA. 

I understand you. 

Art is the gift of God, and must be 
used 

Unto His glory. That in art is highest 
Which aims at this. When St. Hilarion 
blessed 

The horses of Italicns, they won 
The race at Gaza, for his benediction 
O'erpowered all magic ; and the people 
shouted 

That Christ had conquered Mamas. So 
that art 

Which bears the consecration and the 
seal 

Of holiness upon it will prevail 
Over all others. Those few words of 
yours 

Inspire me with new confidence to build. 
What thiuk you ? The old walls might 
serve, perhaps. 

Some purpose still. The tower can hold 
the bells. 

MICHAEL ANOBLO. 

If strong enough. 

VITTORIA. 

If not, it can be strengthened, j 

MICHAEL ANOBLO. 

I see no bar nor drawback to this build- 
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And on our homeward way, if it shall 
please you, 

We may together view the site. 

VITTORIA. 

I thank yon. 

I did not venture to request so much. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Let US now go to the old walls you 
spake of, 

Vossignoria — 

VITTORIA. 

What, again, Maestro 1 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Pardon me, Messer Claudio, if once 
more 

I use the ancient courtesies of speech. 

I I am too old to change. 

I 

CARDINAL IPPOLITO. 

A n chi y furnished apartment in the PaU 
q/ C ardinal Ippoli TO. Night. 

Jacopo Nardi, on hid man, alone. 

NARDI. 

I am bewildered. These Numidian 
slaves, 

In strange attire; these endless ante- 
chambers ; 

This lighted hall, with all its golden 
splendors. 

Pictures, and statues ! Can this be the 
dwelling 

Of a disciple of that lowly Man 

Who had not where to lay his head? 
These statues 

Are not of Saints; nor is this a Ma- 
donna, 

This lovely face, that with such tender 
eyes 

Looks down upon me from the painted 
canvas. 

My heart begins to fail me. What can 
he 

Who lives in boundless luxury at Rome 

Care for the imperilled liberties of Flor- 
ence, 

Her people, her Republic ? Ah, the 
rich 

Feel not the pangs of banishment. All 
doors 
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Are open to them, and all hands ex- 
tended. 

The poor alone are outcasts ; they who 
risked 

All they possessed for liljcrty, and lost ; 

And wander through the world without 
a friend, 

8ick, comfortless, distressed, unknown, 
un cared for. 

Enter Cardinal. Ippolito, in Spanish 
cloak and slouched hat. 

IPPOLITO. 

I pray you pardon me that I have kept 
you 

Waiting so long alone. 


The Cardinal. 


NARDl. 

1 wait to see 


IPPOLITO. 

I am the Cardinal ; 

And you ? 

NARDI. 

Jacopo Nardi. 


IPPOLITO. 


You are no stranger to me. I have read 
Your excellent translation of the books 
Of Titus Ltivius, the historian 
Of Rome, and model of all historians 
That shall come after him. It does you 
honor ; 

But greater honor still the love you bear 
To Florence, our dear country, anti 
whose annals 

I hope your hand will write, in happier 
days 

Than we now see. 

NARDI. 

Your Eminence will pardon 
The lateness of the houlr. 

IPPOLITO. 

The hours I count not 
As a sun-dial ; but am like a clock, 

That tells the time as well by night as 
day. 

So, no excuse. I know what brings you 
here. 

You come to speak of Florence. 

NARDI. 

And her woes. 


You are welcome. 
I was expecting you. Philippo Strozzi 
Had told me of your coming. 

NARDI. 

’T was his son 

That brought me to your door. 

IPPOLITO. 


IPPOLITO. 

The Duke, my cousin, the black Ales- 
sandro, 

Whose mother was a Moorish slave, 
that fed 

The sheep upon Lorenzo’s farm, still 
lives 

And reigns. 


Pray you, be seated. 

You seem astonished at the garb I wear. 

But at my time of life, and with my 
habits. 

The petticoats of a Cardinal would be — 

Troublesome; 1 could neither ride nor 
walk. 

Nor do a thousand tilings, if I were 
dressed 

Like an old dowager. It were putting 
wine 

Young as the young Astyanax into gob- 
lets 

As old as Priam. 

NARDI. 

Oh, your Eminence 

Knows best what you should wear. 

IPPOLITO. 

Dear Messer Nardi, 


NARDI. 

Alas, that such a scourge 

Should fall on such a city I 

IPPOLITO. 

When he dies, 

The Wild Boar in the gardens of Lo- 
renzo, 

The beast obscene, should be the monu- 
ment 

Of this bad man. 

NARDI. 

He walks the streets at night 

With revellers, insulting honest men. 

No house is sacred from his lusts. The 
convents 

Aye turned by him to brothels, and the 
honor 

I Of w'omen and all ancient pious enstoms 
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Are quite forgotten now. The offices 
Of the Priori and Gonfalonieri 
Have been abolished. All the magis- 
trates 

Are now his creatures. Liberty is dead. 
The very memory of all honest living 
Is wiped away, and even our Tuscan 
tongue 

Corrupted to a Lombard dialect. 

IPPOLITO. 

And worst of all his impious hand has 
broken 

The Martinella, — our great battle bell. 
That, sounding through three centuries, 
has led : 

The Florentines to victory, — lest its | 
voice 

Should waken in their souls some mem- 
orv 

Of far-off times of glory. 

NARDI. 

What a change 
Ten little years have made ! We all re- 
member 

Those better days, when Niccolh Cap- 
poui, I 

The Gonfalouiere, from the windows i 
Of the Old Palace, with the blast of 
trumpets, 1 

Proclaimed to the inhabitants that I 
Christ 

Was chosen King of Florence ; and al- 
ready ] 

Christ is dethroned, and slain, and in 
his stead 

Heigns Lucifer ! Alas, alas, for Flor- 
ence ! 

IPPOLITO. 

Lilies with lilies, said Savonarola ; 
Florence and France ! But I say Flor- 
ence only. 

Or only with the Emperor's hand to help i 

us 

In sweeping out the rubbish. 

27ABDI. 

Little hope 

Of help is there from him. He has to- ; 
trothed 

His daughter Margaret to this shameless 
Duke. 

What hope have we from such an Em- 
peror 1 I 


TFPOLITO. 

Baccio Valori and Philippo Strozzi, 
Once the Duke's friends and intimates, 
are with us, 

And Cardinals Sal vat i and Kidolfi. 

We shall soon see, then, as Valori says. 
Whether the Duke can best spare hon* 
est men, 

Or honest men the Duke. 

NARDI. 

We have determined 
To send ambassadors to Spain, and lay 
Our griefs before the Emperor, though 
I fear 

More than 1 hope. 

IPPOLITO. 

The Emperor Is busy 
With this new war against the Alge- 
rines, 

And has no time to listen to complaints 
From our ambassadors ; nor will 1 trust 
them, 

But go myself. All is in readiness 
For my departure, and to-morrow morn* 
ing 

I shall go down to Itri, where I meet 
Dante da Castiglione and some others, 
Tiepiiblicans and fugitives from Flor- 
ence, 

And then take ship at Gacta, and go 
To Join the Emperor in his new crusade 
Against the Turk. 1 shall have time 
enough 

And opportunity to plead our cause. 

NARDI, rising. 

It is an inspiration, and I hail it 
As of good omen. May the power that 
sends it 

Bless our beloved country, and restore 
Its banished citizens. The soul of Flor- 
ence 

Is now outside its gates. What lies 
within 

Is but a corpse, corrupted and corrupt- 
ing. 

Heaven help us all. I will not tarry 
longer. 

For you have need of rest. Good-ofghtk 

IPPOLITO. 

Good-nigiit f 
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Buher Fba Sebabtiano; TurkM tU- 
tendants. 

IPPOLITO. 

Fra Bastiano, how your portly preaence 
Contrasts with that of the spare Floren- 
tine 

Who has just left me ! 

FHA SEBABTIANO. 

As we passed each other, 

1 saw that he was weeping. 

IPPOLITO. 

Poor old man I 

FRA SEBABTIANO. 

Who is he ? 

IPPOLITO. 

Jacopo Nardi. A brave soul ; 
One of the Fooruseiti, and the best 
And noblest of them all ; but he has 
made me 

Sad with his sadness. As 1 look on you 
My heart grows lighter. I behold a 
man 

Who lives in an ideal world, apart 
From all the rude collisions of our life. 
In a calm atmosphere. 

FRA SEBASTIANCL 

Your Eminence 

Is surely jesting. If you knew the life 
Of artists as I know ft, you might think 
Far otherwise. 

IPPOLITO. 

But wherefore should I jest 1 
The world of art is an ideal world, — 
The world I love, and that I fain would 
live in ; 

So sneak to me of artists and of art, 

Of all the painters, sculptors, and musi- 
cians 

That now illustrate Home. 

FRA SEBABTIANO. 

Of the musicians, 
I know but Ooudimel, £he brave maestro 
And chapel-master of his Holiuess, 

Who trains the Papal choir. 

IPPOLITO. 

In church this morning, 
I hstened to a mass of Ooudimel, 
IMrin^y chanted. In the Incarnatus, 

In lieu of Latin words, the tenor sang 
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With infinite tenderness, in plain Italiai^ 

A Neapolitan love-song. 

FRA SEBABTIANO. 

You amaze me 

Was it a wanton song ? 

IPPOLITO. 

Not a divine one. 
I am not over-scrupulous, as you know. 
In word or deed, yet such a song as that, 
Sung by the tenor of the Papal choir. 
And in a Papal mass, seemed out of 
place ; 

There *a something wrong in it. 

FRA 8EBAST|[AN0. 

There 's something wrong 
In everything. We cannot make the 
world 

Go right. *T is not my business to re- 
form 

The Papal choir. 

IPPOLITO. 

Nor mine, thank Heaven I 
Then tell me of the artists. 

FRA SEBABTIANO. 

Naming one 

I namo them all ; for there is only one : 
His name is Messer Michael Angelo. 

All art and artists of the present day 
Centre in him. 

IPPOLITO. 

You count yourself as nothing ? 

FRA SEBABTIANO. 

Or less than nothing, since I am at best 
Only a portrait-painter ; one who draws 
With greater or less skill, as best he may. 
The features of a face. 

IPPOLITO. 

And you have had 
The honor, nay, the glory, of portraying 
Julia Qonzaga ! Do yon count as noth- 
ing 

A privilege like that? See there the 
portrait 

Rebuking you with its divino expression. 
Are you not penitent ? He whose skilful 
hand 

Painted that lovely picture has not right 
To vilipend the art of portrait-painting- 
But what of Michael Angelo f 

FRA SEBABTIANO. 

Bat latelj 
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Strollii^ together down the crowded 
Corso, 

We st^ped^ well pleased, to see your 
Eminence 

Pass on an Arab steed, a noble crea- 
ture, 

Which Michael Angelo, who is a lover 
Of all things beautiful, especially 
When they are Arab horses, much ad- 
mired. 

And could not praise enough. 

IPPOLITO, to an attendant. 

Hassan, to-morrow. 
When 1 am gone, but not till 1 am 
gone,— 

Be careful about that, — take Barba- 
rossa 

To Messer Michael Angelo, the sculp- 
tor. 

Who lives there at Macello dei Cor>'i, 
Near to the Capitol ; and take besides 
Some ten mule-loads of provender, and 
say 

Your master sends them to him as a 
present. 

FRA SBBABTIANO. 

A princely gift. Though Michael An- 
gelo 

Kefuses presents from his Holiness, 
Yours he will not refuse. 

IPPOLITO. 

You think him like 
TbymoBtes, who received the wooden 
horse 

Into the walls of Troy. That book of 
Virgil 

Have 1 translated in Italian verse, 

And shall, some day, when we have lei- 
sure for it. 

Be pleased to read you. When I speak 
of Troy 

I am reminded of another town 
And of a lovelier Helen, our dear Count- 
ess 

Julia Gonzaga. You remember, surely. 
The adventure with the corsair Barl»- 
rossa. 

And all that followed ? 

FRA SEBASTIAVO. 

A most strange adventure ; 
A tale as marvellous and ^11 of wonder 
As any in Boocaodo or Sacebetti ; 
Almost incredible I 


IPPOLITO. 

Were I a painter 
I should not want a better theme than 
that : 

The lovely lady fleeing through the 
night 

In wild disorder ; and the brigands* 
camp 

lyith the red fire-light on their swarthy 
faces. 

Could you not jmiiit it for me ? 

FRA SKKASTIANO. 

No, not I. 

It is not in my line. 

IPPOLITO. 

Then yon shall paint 
The portrait of the corsair, when we 
bring him 

A prisoner chained to Naples : for I feel 
Something like admiration for a man 
Who dared this strange adventure. 

FRA SKBASTIANO. 

I will do it 

But catch the corsair first. 

IPl'OLITO. 

You may begin 
To-morrow with the sword, liassan, 
conic hither ; 

Bring me, the Turkish scimitar that 
liangs 

Beneath the picture yonder. Now un- 
sheathe it. 

*T is a Damascus blade ; you see the in- 
scription 

In Arabic : JLa Allah ilia AUah,^ 
There is no Gotl but God. 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

How beantifnl 

In fashion and in finish ! It is perfect. 
The Arsenal of Venice cannot boast 
A finer sword. 

IPPOLITO. 

Yon like it ? It is yonxs. 

FRA SEBASTXAKO. 

You do not mean it. 

IPPOLITO. 

I am not a Spaniard, 
To say that it is yours and not to mean 
it. 
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E have at Itri a whole armoiy 

Pnll of such weapons. When you paint 
the portrait 

Of Barbarossa^ it will be of use. 

You have not been rewarded as you 
should be 

For paintins the Gonzaga. Throw this 
bauble 

Into the scale, and make the balance 
equal. 

Till then suspend it in your studio; 

You artists like such trifles. 

FRA SRUASTIANO. 

I will keep it 

In memory of the donor. Many thanks. 

IPPOLITO. 

Fra Bastian, I am growing tired of 
Rome, 

The old dead city, with the old dead 
people ; 

Priests everywhere, like shadows on a 
wall. 

And morning, noon, and night the 
ceaseless sound 

Of convent bells. I must be gone from 
here; 

Though Ovid somewhere says that 
Rome is worthy 

To be the dwelling-place of all the Gods, 

I must be gone from here. To-morrow 
morning 

I start for Itri, and go thence by sea 

To join the Emperor, who is making 
war 

Upon the Algerines ; perhaps to sink 

Some Turkish galleys, ana bring back 
in chains 

The famous corsair. Thus would I 

avenge 

The beautiful Gonzaga. 

FRA SKBASTIANO. 

An achievement 

Worthy of Charlemagne, or of Orlando. 

Bemi and Ariosto both shall add 

A canto to their poems, and describe 
you 

As Furioso and Innamorato. 

Now I must say good-night. 

IPFOLITO. 

You must not go ; 

First yon shall sup with me. My senes- 
chal, 

Qiovaa Andrea dal Borgo a San Sepol- 
cro, — - 


I like to give the whole sonorous name. 

It sounds so like a verse of the JEneid, • 

Has brought me eels fresh £rom the 
Lake of Fondi, 

And Lucrine oysters cradled in their 
shells : 

These, with red Fondi wine, the Csscu- 
ban 

That Horace speaks of, under a hundred 
keys 

Kept safe, until the heir of Posthumus 

Shml stain the pavement with it, make a 
feast 

Fit for Lucullus, or Fra Bastian even ; 

So wc will go to supper^ and be merry. 

FRA 8EBA8T1ANO. 

Beware 1 Remember that Bolsena’s 
eels 

And Vernage wine once killed a Pope of 
Rome 1 

IPPOLITO. 

’T was a French Pope ; and then so long 
ago; 

Who knows ? — perhaps the story is not 
true. 

V. 

BORGO DELLE VERGINE AT 
NAPLES. 

Hoorn in the Palace of Julia Gonzaga. 

Night, 

Julia Gonzaga, Giovanni Valdebbo. 

JULIA. 

Do not go yet. 

VALDESSO. 

The night is far advanced; 

I fear to stay too late, and weary you 

With these discussions. 

JULIA. 

I have much to say. 

I speak to you, Valdesso, with that 
frankness 

Which is the greatest privilege of 
friendship, — 

Speak as I hardly would to my confes- 
sor, 

Such is my confidence in you. 

TALDES80. 

Dear Countese 




I will keep it 

In rnemory of the donor. Many thanks Page 426. 
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If loyalty to friendship be a claim 
Upon your confidence, then I may claim 
it* 

JULIA. 

Than sit again, and listen unto things 
That nearer are to me than life itself. 

VALDEBSO. 

In all things I am happy to obey you. 
And happiest then when you command 
me most. 

JULIA. 

Laying aside all useless rhetoric. 

That is superfluous between us two, 

I come at once unto the point, and say. 
You know my outward life, my rank 
and fortune ; 

Countess of Fondi, Duchess of Trajetto, 
A widow rich and flattered, for whose 
hand 

In marriage princes ask, and ask it only 
To be rejected. All the world can offer 
Lies at my feet. If 1 remind you of it. 
It is not in the way of idle boasting. 

But only to the better understanding 
Of what comes after. 

VALDES90. 

God hath given you also 
Beauty and intellect; and the signal 
grace 

To lead a spotless life amid temptations, 
That others yield to. 

JULIA. 

But the inward life, — 
That you know not ; ’t is known but to 
myself. 

And is to me a mystery and a pain. 

A soul disquieted, and ill at ease, 

A mind perplexed with doubts and ap- 
prehensions, 

A heart dissatisfled with all around me. 
And with myself, so that sometimes I 
weep. 

Discouraged and disgusted with the 
world. 

TALDB880. 

Wbene'er we cross a river at a ford. 

If we would pass in safety, we must 
keep 

Our eyes fixed steadfast on the shore 
beyond, 

For if we cast them on the flowing 

stream. 
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The head swims with it ; so If we would 
cross 

The running flood of things hero in the 
world, 

Our souls must not look down, but fix 
their sight 

On the firm land beyond. 

JULIA. 

I comprehend you- 
Yon think 1 am too worldly ; that my 
head 

Swims with the giddying whirl of life 
about me. 

Is that your meaning ? 

VALDKSBO. 

Yes; your meditations 
Are more of this world and its vanities 
Than of the world to come. 

JULIA. 

Between the two 

I am confused. 

VALPEBSO, 

Yet have I seen you listen 
Enraptured when Fra Bernardino 
preached 

Of faith and hope and charity. 

JULIA. 

I listen. 

But only as to music without meaning. 
It moves me for the iriunient, and I think 
How beautiful it is to be a saint, 

As dear Vittoria is ; bnt I am weak 
An<] wayward, and I soon fall back 
again 

To iny old ways, so very easily. 

There are too many week-days for one 
Sunday. 

VALDE880. 

Then take the Sunday with you through 
the week. 

And sweeten with it all the other days. 

JULIA. 

In part I do so ; for to put a stop 
To idle tongues, what men might say of 
me 

If I lived all alone here in my palsu^, 
And not from a vocation that I feel 
For the monastic life, I now am living 
With Sister Caterina at the convent 
Of Santa Chiara, and I eome here only 
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On certain days, for my afters, or visits 
Of ceremony, or to be with friends. 

For I confess, to live among my friends 
Is Paradise to me ; my Purgatory 
Is living among people 1 dislike. 

And so I pass my life in these two worlds. 
This palace and the convent. 

VALDESSO. 

It was then 

The fear of man, and not the love of 
God, 

That led you to this step. Why will you 
not 

Give all your heart to God ? 

JULIA. 

If God commands it. 
Wherefore hath He not made me capable 
Of doing for Him what 1 wish to do 
As easily as 1 could offer Him 
This jewel from my hand, this gown I 
w'ear. 

Or aught else that is mine f 
VALDE880. 

The hindrance lies 

In that original sin, by which all fell. 

JULIA. 

Ah me, I cannot bring my troubled mind 
To wish well to that Adam, our first 
parent. 

Who by his sin lost Paradise for us. 

And brought such ills upon ns. 

VALDE880. 

We ourselves. 

When we commit a sin, lose Paradise, 
As much as he did. Let ns think of this, 
And how w’e may regain it. 

JULIA. 

Teach me, then. 

To harmonize the discord of my life. 
And stop the painful jnngle of these 
wires. 

VALDESSO. 

That is a task impossible, until 
Ton tune your heart-strings to a higher 
key 

Than earthly melodies. 

JULIA. 

How shall I do it 1 
point ont to ms the way of this perfec- 
tion. 


And T will follow yon; for you have 
made 

My soul enamored with it, and I can- 
not 

Best satisfied until I find it out. 

But lead me privately, so that the world 

Hear not my steps ; 1 would not give 
occasion 

For talk among the people. 

VALJDE850. 

Now at last 

I understand you fully. Then, what 
need 

Is there for us to beat about the bush ? 

1 know what you desire of me. 

JULIA. 

What rudeness ! 

If you already know it, why not tell me 1 

VALDBS80. 

Because I rather wait for you to ask it 

With your own lips. 

JULIA. 

Do me the kindness, then. 

To speak without reserve ; and with all 
frankness, 

If you divine the truth, will I confess it. 

VALDESSO. 

I am content. 

JULIA. 

Then speak. 

VALDESSO. 

Yon would be free 

From the vexatious thoughts that come 
and go 

Through your imagination, and would 
have me 

Point out some royal road and lady-like 

Which you may walk in, and not wound 
your feet ; 

You would attain to the divine perfec- 
tion. 

And yet not turn your back upon the 
world ; 

You would possess humility within. 

But not reveal it in your outward ac- 
tions ; 

You would have patience, but without 
the rude 

Occasions that require its exercise ; 

Ton would despise the world, but in suck 
fashiou 
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The world should not despise yon in re- 
turn ; 

Would clothe the soul with all the Chris- 
tian graces. 

Yet not despoil the body of its gauds ; 
Would feed the soul with spiritual food. 
Yet not deprive the body of its feasts ; 
Would seem angelic in the sight of 
God, 

Yet not too saint-like in the eyes of 
men ; 

In short, would lead a holy Christian 
life 

In such a way that even your nearest 
friend 

Would not detect therein one circum- 
stance 

To show a change from wliat it was be- 
fore. 

Have I divined your secret ? 

JULIA. 

You have drawn 

The portrait of my inner self as truly 
As the most skilful painter ever painted 
A human face. 

VALDESSO. 

This warrants me in saying 
You think you can win heaven by com- 
promise, 

And not by verdict. 

JULIA. 

You have often told me 
That a bad compromise was better even 
Than a good verdict. 

VALDESSO. 

Yes, in suits at law ; 
Not in religion. With the human soul 
There is no compromise. By faitli alone 
Can man be justified. 

JULIA. 

Hush, dear Valdesso ; 
That is a heresy. Do not, I pray you. 
Proclaim it from the house-top, but pre- 
serve it 

As something precious, hidden in your 
heart, 

As I, who half believe and tremble at it. 

VALDESSO. 

I mast proclaim the truth. 

JULIA. 


Why must you? Ton imperil both 
yourself 

And friends by your imprudence. Pray, 
be patient. 

You have occasion now to show that vir- 
tue 

Which yon lay stress upon. Let us re- 
turn 

To our lost pathway. Show me by what 
steps 

1 shall w'aJk in it. 

^Convent bells me heard 

VALDESSO. 

Hark ! the convent bells 
Arc ringing; it is midnight; I must 
leave you. 

And yet I linger. Pardon me, dear 
Countess, 

Since you to-iiight Iiave made me your 
confessor, 

If I so far may venture, I will warn you 
Upon one point. 

JULIA. 

What is it ? Speak, I pray you, 
For I have no concealments in my con- 
duct ; 

All is as open ns the light of day. 

What is it you would warn me of 1 

VALDESSO. 

Your friendship 

With Cardinal Ippolito. 

JULIA. 

What is there 

To cause suspicion or alarm in that, 
More than in frieiidsliips that I enter- 
tain 

With you and others ? I ne’er sat with 
him 

Alone at night, as I am sitting now 
With you, Valdesso. 

VALDESSO. 

Pardon me ; tlie portrait 
That Fra Bastiuno painted was for him. 
Is that quite prudent ? 

JULIA. 

That is the same question 
Vittoria put to me, when I last saw her. 
I make y'bu the same answer. That was 
not 

A pledge of love, but of pure gratitude. 
Recall the adventure of that dreadfol 
night 


Enthusiast I 
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When Barbarossa with two thousand 
Moors 

lianded upon the coast, and in the dark- 
ness 

Attacked my castle. Then, without de- 
lay. 

The Cardinal came hurrying down from 
Rome 

To rescue and protect me. Was it wrong 

That in an hour like that I did not weigh 

Too nicely this or that, but granted him 

A boon that pleased him, and tliat flat- 
tered me 1 

VALDESSO. 

Only beware lest, in disguise of friend- 
ship 

Another corsair, worse than Barbarossa, 

Steal in and seize the castle, not by storm 

But strategy. And now 1 take my leave. 

JULIA. 

Farewell ; but ere you go look forth and 
see 

How night hath hushed the clamor and 
tlie stir 

Of the tumultuous streets. The cloud- 
less inoou 

Roofs the whole city as with tiles of sil- 
ver ; 

The dim, mysterious sea in silence sleeps; 

And straight into the air Vesuviu.s lifts 

His plume of smoke. How beautiful it 
is ! [ Voices in the street. 

GIOVAN ANDUEA. 

Poisoned at Xtri. 

ANOTHER VOICE. 

Poisoned ? Who is poisoned 1 

GIOVAN ANDREA. 

The Cardinal Ippolito, my roaster. 

Call it malaria. It was very sudden. 

[Julia swoons. 

VI. 

VITTORIA COLONNA. 

A room in the Torre Argentina. 

ViTTOBiA CoLONNA and Julia Gon- 

ZAGA. 

VITTORIA. 

Come to my arms and to my heart once 
more ; 

My soul goes out to meet you and em- 
Inmoe you» 


AKCELO. 

For we are of the sisterhood of sorrow 
I know w'hat you have suffered. 

JULIA. 

Name it not 

Let me forget it. 

VITTORIA. 

I will say no more. 
Let me look at you. What a joy it is 
To sec your face, to hear your voice 
again ! 

You bring with you a breath as of the 
morn, 

A memory of the far-off happy days 
When we were young. When did you 
come from Fondi 1 

JULIA. 

I have not been at Fondi since — 

VITTORIA. 

Ah me I 

You need not speak the word ; I under- 
stand you. 

JULIA. 

I came from Naples by the lovely valley, 
The Terra di Lavoro. 

VITTORIA. 

And you And me 
But just returned from a long journey 
northward. 

I have been staying witli that noble 
woman 

Renee of France, the Duchess of Ferrara 

JULIA. 

Oh, tell me of the Duchess. 1 have heard 
Flaminio speak her piaises with such 
warmth 

That I am eager to hear more of her 
And of her brilliant court. 

VITTORIA. 

You shall hear all. 

But first sit down and listen patiently 
While I confess myself. 

JULIA. 

What deadly sin 

Have you committed ? 

VITTORIA. 

Not a sin ; a folly. 
1 chid you once at Ischia, when you told 
me 
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rhat brave Fra Bastian was to paint 
your portrait. 

JULIA. 

Well I remember it. 

VITTOBIA. 

Then chide me now, 
For I confess to something still more 
strange. 

Old as I am, I have at last con.seuted 
To the entreaties and the supplications 
Of Michael Angelo — 

JULIA. 

To marry him 1 
VITTORIA. 

I pray yon, do not jest with me ! You 
know, 

Or you sliould kuow, that never such a 
thought . 

Entered my breast. I am already mar- 
ried. 

The Marquis of Pescara is my husbaud. 
And death has not divorced us. I 

JULIA. 

__ , Pardon me. 

Have I offended you ? 

VITTORIA. 

No, but have hurt me. 
Unto my buried lord I give myself. 

Unto m3' friend the shadow of myself. 
My portrait. It is not from vanity. 

But for the love I bear him. 

JULIA. 

_ I rejoice 

i o hear these words. Oh, this will be a 
portrait 

Worthy of both of you I [A knock. 

VITTORIA. 

Hark 1 he is coming. 

JULIA. 

And shall I go or stay ? 

VITTORIA. 

By all means, stay. 
The drawing will be better for your pres- 
ence; 

You will enliven me. 

JULIA. 

I shall not speak ; 
Ane presence of great mev doth take 
from me 
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All power of speech. I only gase al 
them 

^ silent wonder, as if they were gods, 
Or the inhabitants of some* other planet. 
J£nter Michael Angelo. 

VITTORIA. 

Come in. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

^ . I fear my visit is ill-timed ; 

I interrupt you. 

VITTORIA. 

No ; this is a friend 
Of yours as well as mine, — the Lady 
Julia, 

The Duchess of Trajetto. 

MICHAEL ANGELO to .JULIA. 

^ ^ ^ l8Mlute3'ou. 

*T is long since I have seen your iacc, my 
lady ; 

I Pardou me if I say that having seen it, 
One never can forget it. 

JULIA. 

You are kind 

To keep me in 3'oiir memory. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

It is 

The privilege of age to speak with frank- 
ness. 

You will not he offetided when I say 
That never was your beauty more divine. 

JULIA. 

When Michael Angelo condescends to 
flatter 

Or praise me, I am proud, and not of- 
fended. 

VITTORIA. 

Now this is gallantry enough for one ; 
Show me a little. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Ah, my’ gracious lady, 
You kuow 1 have not words to speak 
your praise. 

I think of you in silence. You conceal 
Your manifold perfections from all 
eyes, 

And make yourself more saiiit-like day 
by day. 

( And day by day men worship yon the 
more. 
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Bat now yota hour of martyrdom has 
come. 

You know why I am here. 

VITTORIA. 

Ah yes, I know it ; 
And meet my fate with fortitude. You 
find me 

Surrounded by the labors of your hands ; 
The Woman of Samaria at the Well, 
The Mater Dolorosa, and the Christ 
Upon the Cross, beneath which you have 
written 

Those memorable words of Alighieri, 

“ Men have forgotten how much blood 
it costs.*^ 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

And now I come to add one labor more. 
If you will call that labor which is pleas- 
ure, 

And only pleasure. 

VITTORIA. 

How' shall 1 be seated ? 
MICHAEL ANGELO, opening his portfolio. 

Just as you are. The light falls well 
upon you. 

VITTORIA. 

1 am ashamed to steal the time from you 
That should be given to the SLstiue 
Chapel. 

How does that work go on ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO, drawing. 

But tardily. 

Old men work slowly. Brain and hand 
alike 

Are dull and torpid. To die young is 
best. 

And not to be rememl>ered a.s old men 
Tottering about in their decrepitude. 

VITTORIA. 

My dear Maestro I have you, then, for- 
gotten 

The story of Sophocles in his old age ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

What story is it 1 

VITTORIA. 

When hts sons accused him, 
Before the Areopagus, of dotage. 

For all defence, he read there to his 

Judges 
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The Tragedy of CBdipns Coloneus, — 

The work of his old 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

*T is an illusion, 
A &fcbnlous story, that will lead old men 
Into a thousand follies and conceits. 

VITTORIA. 

So you may show to cavilers your paint- 
ing 

Of the Last Judgment in the Sistiuc 
Chapel. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Now you and Lady Julia shall resume 
The conversation thatl 1 interrupted. 

VITTORIA. 

It was of no great import ; nothing more 
Nor less than ray late visit to Ferrara, 
And what I saw there in the ducal pal* 
ace. 

Will it not interrupt you ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Not the least. 

VITTORIA. 

Well, first, then, of Duke Ercole : a man 
Cold in his manners, and reserved and 
silent, 

And yet magnificent in all his ways ; 
Not Hospitable unto new ideas, 

But from state policy, and certain rea- 
sons 

Concerning the investiture of the duchy, 
A partisan of Horae, and consequently 
Intolerant of all the new opinions. 

JULIA. 

I should not like the Duke. These silent 
men, 

Who only look and listen, are like wells 
That have no water in them, deep and 
empty. 

How could the daughter of a king of 
France 

Wed such a duke ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

The men that women marry. 
And why they marry them, will always 
be 

A marvel and a mystery to the world. 

VITTORIA. 

And then the Duchess, — how shall 1 d» 
soibe her^ 
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Dr tell the nierits of that happy nature. 
Which pleases most when least it thinks 
of pleasing? 

Not beautiful, perhaps, in form and fea- 
ture, 

Yet with an inward beauty, that shines 
through 

Each look and attitude and word and 

r ture ; 

grace of manner and behav- 

ioV, 

A something in her presence and her 
ways 

That makes her beautiful beyond the 
reach 

Of mere external beauty ; and in heart 
So noble and deyoted to the truth. 

And so in sympathy with all who strive 
After the higher life. 

JULIA. 

She draws me to her 
As much as her Duke Ercole repels me. 

VITTORIA. 

Then the devout and honorable women 
That grace her court, and make it good 
to be there ; 

Francesca Bucyronia, tlie true-hearted, 
Lavinia della Hovere and the Orsini, 

'J'he Magdalena and the Ciierubina, 

And Anne do Parthenai, who sings so 
sweetly ; 

All lovely women, full of noble thoughts 
And aspirations after noble things. 

JULIA. 

Boccaccio would have envied you such 
dames. 

VITTORIA. 

No ; his Fiammettas and his Philomenas 
Are fitter company for Ser Giovanni ; 

1 fear he hardly would have comprehen- 
ded 

The women that I speak of. 

mCHAKL ANOKLO. 

Yet he wrote 

The story of Griselda. Tliat is some- 
thing 

To set down in his favor. 

VITTORIA. 

With these ladies 

Was a young girl, Olympia Morata, 
Daughter of Fulvio, the learned scholar, 
Famooi in all the universities : 
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A marvellous child, who at the spinning. 
^ wheel, 

And in the daily round of household 
cares, 

Hath learned both Greek and Latin ; 
and is now 

A favorite of the Duchess and compan- 
ion 

Of Princess Anne. This beautiful young 
Sappho 

Sometimes recited ti> us Grecian odes 
That she had written, witii a voice whose 
sadness 

Thrilled and o’ermastemd me, and made 
me look 

Into the future time, and ask myself 
What destiny will be hers. 

JULIA. 

A sad one, surely. 
Frost kills the flowers that blossom out 
of seusou ; 

And these precocious intellects portend 
A life of sorrow or an early death. 

VITTORIA. 

Al>out the court were many learned 
men ; 

Chilian Sinapius from licyond the Alps, 
And Cclio Curione, and Manzolli, 

The Duke’s physician ; and a pale young 
man, 

Charles d’Espeville of Geneva, whom the 
Duchess 

Doth much delight to talk with and to 
read. 

For he hath written a book of Institutes 
The Duchess greatly praises, though 
some call it 

The Koran of the heretics. 

JULIA. 

And what poets 

Were (here to sing you madrigals, and 
praise 

Olympia’s eyes and Cherubiua’s tresses ? 

VITTORIA. 

No ; for groat Ariosto is no more. 

The voice that filled those halls with mel- 
ody 

Has long been hushed in death. 

JULIA. 

You should have made 
A pilgrimage unto the poet’s tomb. 

And laid a wreath upon it, for the won]* 
He spake of you. 
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VITTORIA. 

And of yourself no less. 

And of our master, Michael Angelo. 

MICHAEL ANGELO.. 

Of me? 

VITTORIA. 

Have you forgotten that he calls you 
Michael, less mau than angel, and divine? 
You are ungrateful. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

A mere play on words. 
That adjective he wanted for a rhyme. 
To match with Gian Bellino and Urbino. 

VITTORIA. 

Bernardo Tasso is no longer there. 

Nor the gay troubadour of Gascony, 
Clement Marot, suruamed by flatterers 
The Prince of Poet.s and the Poet of 
Princes, 

Who, being looked upon with much dis- 
favor 

By the Duke Krcole, has fled to Venice. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

There let him stay with Pietro Aretino, 
The Scoui*ge of Princes, also called l>i- 
vine. 

The title is so common in our mouths, 
That even the Pifferari of Abruzzi, 
Who play their bag pipes in the streets 
of Koine 

At the Epiphany, will l>ear it soon. 

And will deserve it better than some po- 
ets. 

VITTORIA. 

What bee hath stung you ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

One that makes no honey ; 
One that comes buzzing in through ev- 
ery window, 

And stabs men with his sting. A bitter 
thought 

Passed thniugh my mind, but it is gone 
again ; 

1 spake too hastily. 

JULIA. 

I pray you, show me 
What you have done. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Kot yet ; it is not finished. 


PART SEOOND- 
I. 

MONOLOGUE. 

A room in Michael Angelo’s house, 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Fled to Viterbo, the old Papal city 
Where once an Emperor, humbled in 
his pride. 

Held the Pope’s stirrup, as his Holiness 
Alighted from his mule ! A fugitive 
From Cardinal Caraffa’s hate, who hurls 
His thunders at the house of the Co- 
lonna, . 

With endless bitterncssll — Among the 
nuns 

In Santa Catarina’s couvent hidden. 
Herself in soul a nun! And now she 
chides me 

For my too frequent letters, that disturb 
Her meditations, and that hinder me 
And keep me from my work ; now gra- 
ciously 

She thanks me for the crucifix I sent her, 
And says that she will keep it: with 
one hand 

Inflicts a wound, and with the other 
heals it. [Ueaditiff, 

** Profoundly I believed that God would 
grant you 

A supernatural faith to paint this 
Christ ; 

I wished for that which I now see ful- 
filled 

So marvellously, exceeding all my 
wishes. 

Nor more could be desired, or even so 
much. 

And greatl}' I rejoice that you have 
made 

The augel on the right so beautiful ; 

For the Archangel Michael will place 
you. 

You, Michael Angelo, on that new day. 
Upon the Lord’s right hand ! And 
waiting that. 

How can I better serve you thou to pray 
To this sweet Christ for you, and to 
tieseech 3 *ou 

To hold me altogether yours in all 
things.” 

Well, I will write less often, or no more, 
But wait her coming. No one bom in 
Rome 
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Can live elsewhere; but he must pine 
for Rome, 

And must return to it. I, who am born 
And bred a Tuscan and a Florentine, 
Feel the attraction, and 1 linger here 
As if £ were a pebble in the pavement 
Trodden by priestly feet. This I en- 
dure, 

Because I breathe in Rome an atmos- 
phere 

Heavy with odors of the laurel leaves 
That crowned great heroes of the sword 
and pen, | 

In ages past. I feel myself exalted | 
To walk the streets in which a Virgil 
walked. 

Or Trajan rode in triumph ; but far 
more, 

And most of all, because the great Co- 
lonna 

Breathes the same air I breathe, and is 
to me 

An inspiration. Now that slie is gone, 
Rome IS no longer Rome till she return. 
This feeling overmasters me. I know 
not 

if it be love, this strong desire to be 
Forever in her presence ; but I know 
That I, who was the friend of solitude. 
And ever was best pleased when most 
alone, 

Now weary grow of my own company. 
For the first time old age seems lonely 
to me. 

[^Opening the Divina Commeditu 
I turn for cousolatioii to the leaves 
Of the great master of our Tuscan 
tongue, 

Whose words, like colored garnet-shirls 
in lava, 

Betray the heat in which they were en- 
gendered. 

A mendicant, he ate the bitter bread 
Of others, but repaid their meagre gifts 
With immortalitj'. In courts of piince.s 
He was a by-word, and in streets of 
towns 

Was mocked by children, like the He- 
brew prophet. 

Himself a prophet. I too know the cry. 
Go up, thou bald head ! from a genera- 
tion 

That, wanting reverence, wanteth the 
best fo<M 

The soul can feed on. There *b not 
room enough 

For age and youth upon this little 
planet. 
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Age must give way. There was not 
room enough 

Even for this great poet. In his song 
I hear rcverbei-ate the gates of Florence, 
Closing upon him, never more to open ; 
But mingled with the sound are melo- 
dies 

Celestial from the gates of paradise. 

He came, and he is gone. The people 
knew not 

What manner of man was passing by 
their doors, 

Until he ptissed no more ; but in his 
vision 

He saw' the torments and beatitudes 
Of souls condemned or pardoned, and 
hath left 

Behind iiim thi.s sublime Apocalypse. 

I strive in vain to draw here on the 
margin 

The face of Beatrice. It is not hers, 
But the Colonna’.s. Each hath his ideal. 
The image of some woman excellent. 
That is his guide. No (rrecian art, nor 
Roman, 

Hath yet revealed such loveliness as hers. 
IL 

VITERBO. 

ViTTORiA CoLONNA at the convent win* 
(low. 

VITTOKIA. 

Parting with friends is temporary death. 
As all (leatli is. We see no more their 
faces, 

Nor hear their voices, save in memory ; 
But messages of love give us assurance 
That we are not forgotten. Who shall 
say 

That from the world of spirits comes no 
greeting. 

No message of remembrance ? It may 
be 

The thoughts that visit us, we know not 
whence, 

Sudden as inspiration, are the whispers 
Of disembodied spirits, speaking to us 
As friends, who wait outside a prisou 
wall, 

Through the barred windows speak to 
those within. [A patm. 

As quiet as the lake that lies beneat^b 
me. 
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As qoiefe as the tranauil sky above me, 

As quiet as a heart that beats no more. 
This convent seems. Above, below, all 
peace ! 

Silence and solitude, the soul’s best 
friends. 

Are with me here, and the tumultuous 
world 

Makes no more noise than the remotest 
planet. 

O gentle spirit, unto the third circle 
Of heaven among the blessed souls as- 
cended. 

Who, living in the faith and dying for 
it. 

Have gone to their reward, 1 do not 
sigh 

For thee as being dead, but for my- 
self 

That I am still alive. Turn those dear 
eyes. 

Once so benignant to me, upon mine. 
That open to their tears such uncon- 
trolled 

And such continual issue. Still awhile 
Have patience ; I will come to thee at 
last. 

A few more goings in and out these 
doors, 

A few more chirnings of these convent 
bells, 

A few more prayers, a few more sighs 
and tears. 

And the long agony of this life will 
end, ^ i 

And I shall be with thee. If I am want- 
ing 

To thy well-being, as thou art to mine. 
Have patience ; I will come to thee at 
last. 

Ye minds that loiter in these cloister 
gardens. 

Or wander far above the city walls. 

Bear unto him this message, that 1 ever 
Or speak or think of him, or weep for 
him. 

By unseen hands uplifted in the light 
Of sunset, yonder solitary cloud 
Floats, with its white apparel blown 
abroad. 

And wafted up to heaven. It fades 
away. 

And melts into the air. Ah, would 
that I 

Could thus be wafted unto thee, Fran- 
cesco, 

A cloud of white, an incorporeal spirit I 
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MICHAEL ANGELO AND BEN- 
VENUTO CELLINL 

MicHAsn Anobix>, Bentbkuto Cbl* 
UMi in gay attire. 

bbxvbnuto. 

A good and good year to the divine 
Maestro Michael Angelo, the sculptor i 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

Welcome, my Benvenuto. 

BENVENUTO. 

I That is what 
My father said, the fii-st time he beheld 
This handsome face. But say farewell, 
not welcome. 

I come to take my leave. I start for 
Florence 

As fast as horse can carry me. I long 
To set once more upon its level flags 
These feet, made sore by your vile Ro- 
man pavements. 

Come with me ; you are wanted there 
in Florence. 

The Sacristy is not finished. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Speak not of it ! 
How damp and cold it was ! How my 
bones ached 

And my head reeled, when I was work- 
ing there ! 

I am too old. I will stay here in Rome, 
Where all is old and crumbling, like 
myself. 

To hopeless ruin. All roads lead to 
Rome. 

BENVENUTO. 

And all lead out of it. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

There is a charm, 
A certain something in the atmosphere. 
That all men feel, and no man can do 
scribe. 

BENVENUTO. 

Malaria? 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

Yes, malaria of the mindi. 
Out of this tomb of the majestio Puati 
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11]« fever to accomplish some great 
work 

That will not let ns sleep. 1 roust go 
on 

Until 1 die. 

BENYBNUTO. 

Do you ne’er think of Florence ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Yes ; whenever 

I think of anything beside my work, 

I think of Florence. I remember, too, 

The bitter days 1 passed among the 
quarries 

Of Seravezza and Pietrasanta ; 

Road-building in the marshes; stupid 
people. 

And cold and rain incessant, and mad 
gusts 

Of mountain wind, like howling der- 
vishes, 

That spun and whirled the eddying 
snow about them 

As if it were a garment ; aye, vexations 

And troubles of all kinds, that ended 
only 

In loss of time and money. 

BENVENUTO. 

True ; Maestro ; 

But that was not in Florence. You 
should leave 

Such work to others. Sweeter memo- 
ries 

Cluster about you, in the pleasant city 

Upon the Arno. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Ill my waking dreams 

I see the marvellous dome of Brunel- 
leschi, 

Ghiberti’s gates of bronze, and Giotto’s 
tower ; 

And Ghirlandajo’s lovely Benci glides 

With folded hands amid my troubled 
thoughts, 

A splendid vision I Time rides with the 
old 

At a great pace. As travellers on swift 
steeos 

Bee the near landscape fly and flow be- 
hind them. 

While the remoter fields and dim hori- 
zons 

Go with them, and seem wheeling round 
to meet them, 

^ in old age things near us slip awi^. 


And distant things go with ns. Pl w ts- 
antly 

Come back to me the days when, as a 
youth, 

I walked with Ghirlandaio in the gar- 
dens 

Of Medici, and saw the antique statues, 

The forms august of gods and godlike 
men, 

And the great world of art revealed 
itself 

To my young eyes. Then all that man 
hath done 

Seemed possible to me. Alas! how 
little 

Of all 1 dreamed of has my hand 
achieved I 

BENVENUTO. 

Nay, let the Night and Morning, let 
I.oreiizo 

And Julian in the Sacristy at Flor- 
ence, 

Prophets and Sibyls in the Sistine 
Chapel, 

And the Last Judgment answer. Is it 
Anished ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

The work is nearly done. But this 
Last Judgment 

Has been the cause of more vexation to 
me 

Than it will be of honor. Ser Biagio, 

Master of ceremonies at the Papal 
court, 

A man punctilious and over nice. 

Calls it improper; says that those nude 
forms. 

Showing their nakedness in such shame- 
less fashion. 

Are better suited to a common bamio. 

Or wayside wine-shop, than a Papal 
Chapel. 

To punish him I painted him as Minos 

And leave him there as master of cere- 
monies 

Til the Infernal Regions. What would 
you 

Have done to such a man T 

BENVENUTO. 

I would have killed him. 

When any one insults me, if I can 

1 kiU him, kill him. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Oh, you gentlaiiieiii 
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Who dress in silks and velvets, and 
wear swords. 

Are weapons, and have 

A taste for homicide. 

BENVENUTO. 

1 learned that lesson 
Under Pope Clement at the siege of 
Rome, 

Some twenty years ago. As I was 
standing 

Upon the ramparts of the Campo Santo 
With Alessandro Bene, I beheld 
A sea of fog, that covered all the 
plain. 

And hid from us the foe ; when 8ud> 
denly, 

A misty figure, like an apparition. 

Rose up above the fog, as if on horse- 
back. 

At this I aimed my .'iiquebus, and fired. 
The figure vanished ; and there rose a 
cry 

Out of the flarkness, long and fierce and 
loud. 

With imprecations in all languages. 

It was tlie Constable of France, the 
Bourbon, 

That I had slain. 

MICHAEL AN(}ELO. 

Rome should he grateful to you. 

BENVENUTO. 

But has not hceu ; you shall hear pres- 
ently. 

During the siege 1 served as bombardier. 
There in St. Angelo. His Holiness, 

One day, was walking with liis Cardi- 
nals 

On the round bastion, while I stood 
above 

Among my falconets. All thought and 
feeling, 

All skill in art and all desire of fame. 
Were swallowed up in the delightful 
music 

Of that artillery. I saw far off. 

Within the enemy's trenches on the 
Prati, 

A Spanish cavalier in scarlet cloak ; 
And firing at him with due aim and 
range, 

I cut the gay Hidalgo in two pieces. 
The eyes are dry that wept for him in 
Spain. 

Hit HoluMss, delighted beyond measure 
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With such display of gunnery, and 

amazed 

To see the man in scarlet cut in two. 
Gave me his benediction, and absolved 
me 

From all the homicides 1 had commit- 
ted 

In service of the Apostolic Church, 

Or should commit thereafter. From 
that day 

1 have not held in very b gh esteem 
The life of man. 

MICHAEL AN04L0. 

And who absolved J?ope Clement ? 
Now let us speak of Art| 

BENVENUTO. 

Of what you wiU. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Say, have you seen our friend Fra 
Bastian lately. 

Since by a tuni of fortune he became 
Friar of the Signet ? 

BENVENUTO. 

Faith, a pretty artist 
To pass his days in stamping leaden 

On Papa? bulls ! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

He has grown fat and lazy. 
As if the lead clung to him like a sinker. 
He paint. s no more, since he was sent to 
Fondi 

By Cardinal Jppolito to paint 
The fair Gonzaga. Ah, you should have 
seen him 

As I did, riding through the city gate, 
In his brown hood, attended by four 
horsemen, 

Completely armed, to frighten the ban- 
ditti. 

1 think he w'ould have frightened them 
alone. 

For he was rounder than the O of Giotto. 

BENVENUTO. 

He must have looked more like a sack 
of meal 

Than a great painter. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Well, he is not great. 
But still I like him greatly. Benvenutc^ 
Have faith in nothiug but in industiy* 
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Be at It late and early ; persevere, 

And work right on through censure and 
applause, 

Or else abandon Art. 

BBNVBNUTO. 

No man works harder 
Than I do. I am not a moment idle. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

And what have you to show me ? 
BENVENUTO. 

This gold ring. 
Made for his Holiness, — my latest 
work. 

And I am proud of it. A single dia- 
mond, 

Presented by the Emperor to the Pope. 
Targhetta of Venice set and tinted it; 

1 have reset it, and retinted it 
Divinely, as you see. The jewellers 
Say I *ve surpassed Targhetta. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Let me see it. 

A pretty jewel. 

BENVENUTO. 

That is not the expression. 
Pretty is not a very pretty word 
To be applied to such a precious stone. 
Given by an Emperor to a Pope, and 
set 

By Benvenuto 1 

MICHAEL ANGELO 

Messer Benvenuto, 
I lose all patience with you ; for the 
gifts 

That God hath given you are of such a 
kind, 

They should be put to far more noble 
uses 

Than setting diamonds for the Pope of 
Home. 

You can do greater things. 

BENVENUTO. 

The God who made me 
Knows why he ma<ie me what I am, — 
a goldsmith, 

A mere artificer. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Oh no ; an artist, 

CUchly endowed by nature, but who 

wraps 


His talent in a napkin, and consumes 
His life in vanities. 

BENVENUTO. 

Michael Angelo 

May say what Benvenuto would not 
bear 

From any other man. He speaks the 
truth. 

I know my life is wasted atid consumed 
In vanities ; but I have better hours 
And higher aspirations than you think. 
Once, when a prisoner at St. Angelo, 
Fasting and praying in the midnight 
darkness. 

In a celestial vision 1 beheld 
A crucifix in the sun, of the same sub* 
stance 

As is the sun itself. And since that 
hour 

There is a splendor round about my 
head, 

That may be seen at sunrise and nt sun- 
set 

Above my shadow on the grass. And 
now 

1 know that I am in the grace of God, 
And none henceforth can harm me. 

MICHAEL AN(iELO. 

None but one, — 
None but yourself, who are your great- 
est foe. 

He that respects himself is safe from 
others ; 

He wears a coat of mail that none can 
pierce. 

BENVENUTO. 

I always wear one. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

O incorrigible ! 

At least, forget not the celestial vision. 
Man must have something higher than 
himself 
To think of. 

BENVENUTO. 

That I know full well. Now listen. 

I have been sent for into France, where. 
I^row 

The Lilies that illumine heaven and 
earth. 

And carry in mine equipn^ the modal 
Of a most marvellous golden salt-cellar 
For the king*e table; and bare in ny 
brain 
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A statue of Mars Armipotent for the 
fountain 

Of Fontainebleau, colossal, wouclerlul. 

1 go a goldsmith, to return a sculptor. 
And so farewell, great Master. Think 
of me 

As one who, in the midst of all his fol- 
lies, 

Had also his ambition, and aspired 
To better things. 

MICHAEU ANGELO. 

Do not forget the vision. I 
[Sitting down again to the Divina 
Commedia, 

Now in what circle of his poem sacred 
Would the great Florentine have placed 
this man ? 

Whether in Plilegethon, the river of 
blood, 

Or in the fiery belt of Purgatory, 

1 know not, but most surely not with 
' those 

Who walk in leaden cloaks. Though 
he is one 

Whose passions, like a potent alkahest. 
Dissolve his better nature, he is not 
That despicable thing, a hypocrite ; 

He doth not cloak his vices, nor deny 
them. 

Come back, my thoughts, from him to 
Paradise. 

IV. 

FRA SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO. 

Michael Angelo; Fra Sebastiano 
DKL PlOMBO. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, not turning round. 
Who is it 7 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

Wait, for I am out of breath 
In climbing your steep stairs. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Ah, my Ba.«tiano, 
If yon went up and down as many stairs 
As 1 do still, and climbed as many lad- 
ders, 

It would be better for you. Pray sit 
down. 

Tour idle and luxurious wa/ of living 
Will uue day take your breath away 
entirely, 

And you will never find it 
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FRA SEBASTIANO. 

Well, what then ? 

That would be better, in iny apprehen- 
sion. 

Than falling from a scaffold. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

That was nothing. 
It did not kill me ; only lamed me 
slightly ; 

I am quite well again. 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

But why, dear Master, 
Why do you live so hfigh up in your 
house. 

When you could live below and have a 
garden. 

As I do ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

From this window I can look 
On many gardens; o*er the city roofs 
See the Cainpagmi and the Alban hills : 
And all arc mine. 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

Can you sit down in them, 
On summer afternoons, and play the 
lute, 

Or sing, or sleep the time away ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I never 

Sleep in the day-time ; scarcely sleep at 
night. 

I have not time. Did you meet Beu- 
veii uto 

As you came up the stair ? 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

He ran against me 
On the first^Janding, going at full speed ; 
Dressed like the Spanish captain in a 

With Ins fong rapier and his short red 
cloak. 

Why hurry through the world at such a 
pace ? 

Life will not be too long. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

It is his nature, 

A restless spirit, that consumes itself 
With useless agitattous. He overleaps 
i The goal he aims at. Patience i« « 
I plant 
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Tfaat grows not in all gardens. Yon 
are made 

Of quite another clay. 

FBA SEBASTIANO. 

And thank God for it. 
And now, being somewhat rested, 1 will 
tell you 

Why I have climbed these formidable 
stairs. 

I have a friend, Francesco Bemi, here, 
A very charming poet and companion. 
Who greatly honors you and all your 
doings. 

And you must sup with us. 

VICHAEL ANGELO. 

Not I, indeed. 
I know too well what artists’ suppers 
are. 

You must excuse me. 

FJRA SEBASTIANO. 

I will not excuse you. 
You need repose from your incessant 
work; 

8ome recreation, some bright hours of 
pleasure. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

To me, what you and other men call 
pleasure 

Is only pain. Work is my recreation, 
'Phe play of faculty ; a delight like that 
Which a bird feels in dying, or a fish 
In darting through the water, — noth- 
ing more. 

I cannot go. 1'he Sibylline leaves of life 
Grow precious now, when only few^ re- 
main. 

1 cannot go. 

FBA SfiBASTlANO. 

•Berni, perhaps, will read 
A canto of the Orlando Inamorato. 

MICHAEI. ANGELO. 

That is another reason for not going. 

If aught is tedious and intolerable. 

It is a poet reading his own verses. 

FBA 8KBA8T1ANO. 

Bemi thinks somewhat better of your 
verses 

Than you of his. He says that you 
speak things, 

And other poets words. So, pray yon, 
oome. 
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If it were now the Improvisatore, 
Luigia Pulci, whom I used to hear 
With Benvenuto, in the streets of Flor* 
ence, 

1 might l>e tempted. I was younger 
then. 

And singing in the open air was pleas* 
aiit. 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

There is a Frenchman here, named Ra* 
belais. 

Once a Franciscan friar, and now a doc- 
tor, 

And secretary to the embassy : 

A learned man, who speaks all lan- 
gujiges. 

And wittiest of men ; wlio wrote a 1x>ok 
Of the Adventures of Gargantua, 

So fnll of Btrauge conceits one roars 
with laughter 

At every page ; a jovial boon -companion 
And lover of much wine. He too is 
coming. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Then you will not want me, who am not 
witty, 

And have no sense of mirth, and love 
not wine. 

1 should be like a dead man at your 
banquet. 

Why should I seek this Frenchman, 
BabelaiK ? 

And wherefore go to hear Francesco 
Berni, 

When I have Dante Alighieri here. 

The greatest of all poets ? 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

And the dullest; 
And only to be read in episodes. 

His day is past. Tetrarca is our poet. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Petrarca is for women and for lovers, 
And for tho.se soft Abati, who delight 
To wander down long garden walks in 
summer, 

Tinkling their little sonnets all day long^ 
As lap-dogs do their bells. 

FBA SEBASTIANO. 

1 love Petracea. 
How sweetly of his absent love he 

BlQgS 
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When journeying in the forest of Ar- 
dennes ! 

1 seem to hear her, hearing the boughs 
and breezes 

And leaves and birds lamenting, and the 
waters 

Murmuring flee along the verdant herb- 
age/* 

MICHAEL AKOELO. 

Enough. It is all seemiug, and no be- 
ing. 

If you would know how a man speaks 
in earnest. 

Read here this passage, where St. Peter 
thunders 

In Paradise against degenerate Popes 

And the corruptions of the church, till 
all 

The heaven about him blushes like a 
sunset. 

I you to take note of what he 
says 

About the Papal seals, for that concerns 

Your office and yourself. 

FRA SKBASTIAKO, reading. 

Is this the passage ? 

“ Nor I be made the figure of a seal 

To privileges venal and mendacious; 

Whereat 1 often redden and flash with 
fire I** — 

That is not poetry. 

MICHAEL ANGRLO. 

What is it, then ? 

FRA 8BBA8T1ANO. 

Vituperation ; gall that might have 
spirted 

From Aretiuo’s pen. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Name not that man ! 

A profligate, whom your Francesco 
Bern! 

Describes as having one foot in the 
brothel 

And the other in the hospital ; who 
lives 

By flattering or maligning, as best serves 

His purpose at the time. He writes to 
me 

With easy arrogance of my Last Judg- 
ment, 

In such familiar tone that one would 
say 

The great event already had occurred. 


And he was present, and from observa- 
tion 

Informed me how the picture should be 
painted. 

FRA BBBASTIANO. 

What unassuming, unobtrusive men 

These critics are ! Now, to have Are 
tino 

Aiming his shafts at you brings back tc 
mind 

The Gascon archers in the square of 
Milan, 

Shooting their arrows at Duke Sforza’s 
statue, 

By Leonardo, and the polish rabble 

Of envious Florentines, that at your 
David 

Threw stones at night. But Are tino 
praised you. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

His prai.ses were ironical. He knows 

How to use words as weapons, and to 
wound 

While seeming to defend. But look, 
Bastiano, 

See how the setting sun lights up that 
picture ! 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

My portrait of Vittoria Colonna. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

It makes her look as she will look here* 
after, 

When she ^comes a saint ! 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

A noble woman ! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Ah, these old hands can fashion fairer 
shapes 

In marble, and can piuut diviner pic- 
tures. 

Since I have known her. 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

And you like this picture; 

And yet it is in oils, which you detest. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

When that barbarian Jan Van Eyck 
discovered 

The use of oil in painting, he d^;raded 

His art into a handicraft, and made it 

Sign-painting, mer^y, for a couutiy inu 
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Or wayMde wine-ahop. ’T is an art for 
women. 

Or for such leisurely and idle people 

As you. Fra Bastiano. Nature paints 
not 

la oils, but frescoes the great dome of 
heaven 

With sunsets, and the lovely forms of 
clouds 

And flying vapors. 

FRA 8RBAST1ANO. 

And how soon they fade ! 

Behold yon line of roofs and belfries 
painted 

Upon the golden background of the 
sky. 

Like a Byzantine picture, or a portrait 

Of Cimabue. See how hard the out- 
line. 

Sharp-cut and clear, not rounded into 
shadow. 

Yet that is nature. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

, She is always right. 

The picture that approa(‘he.s sculpture 
nearest 

Is the best picture. 

FRA 8EBA8TIANO. 

Leonardo thinks 

The open air too bright. Wo ought to 
paint 

As if the sun were shining through a 
mist. 

*T is easier done in oil than in distem- 
per. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

lk> not revive again the old dispute ; 

I have an excellent memory for forget- 
ting. 

But I still feel the hurt. Wounds are 
not healed 

By the unbending of the bow that made 
them. 

FRA 8EBA8TIANO. 

So say Petrarca and the ancient prov- 
erb. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

But that is past. Now I am angry with 
yon. 

Not that you paint in oils, but that, 

^ grown fat 

And iiidolent, you do not paint at all 


I fra SBBASTIANO. 

Why should I paint? Why should I 
toil and sweat, 

Who now am rich enough to live at 
ease. 

And take my pleasure ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

When Pope Leo died, 
He who had been so lavish of the 
wealth 

His pi-edecesaors left him, who received 
A basket of gold-pieces every morning, 
Which every night was empty, left be- 
hind 

Hardly enough to pay his funeral. 

FRA SKBA8T1ANO. 

I care for banquets, not for funerals, 

As did his Holiness. I have forbidden 
All tapers at my burial, and procession 
Of priests and friars and monks ; and 
have provided 

The cost thereof bo given to the poor ! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

You have done wisely, hut of that. 1 
speak not. 

Ghiberti left behind him wealth and chil- 
dren ; 

But who to-day would know that he had 
lived, 

If he had never made those gates of 
bronze 

In the old Baptistery, — those gates of 
bronze. 

Worthy to he the gates of Paradise. 

His wealth is scattered to the winds ; his 
children 

I Are long since dead ; but those celestial 
gates 

Survive, and keep his name and memory 
green. 

FRA SEJIASTIANO. 

# 

But whv should 1 fatigue myself ? X 
think 

That all things it is possible to paint 
Have liecn already painted ; and if not, 
Why, there are painters in the world at 
present 

Who can accomplish more in two short 
months 

Than 1 could in two years ; so itis 
That some one is contented to do notll* 
ing, 

And leave the fleld to others. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 

O blasphemer 1 
Not without reason do the people call 
you 

Sebastian del Piombo, for the lead 
Of all the Papal bulls is heavy upon you. 
And wraps you like a shroud. 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

Misericordia ! 

Sharp is the vinegar of sweet wine, and 
sharp 

The words you speak, because the heart 
within you 

Is sweet unto the core. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. | 

How changed you are j 
F'rom the Sebastiano 1 once knew, 

When poor, laliorious, emulous to excel, 
You strove in rivalry with Badassare 
And Raphael Sauzio. 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

Raphael is dead ; 

He is but dust and ashes in his grave. 
While I am living and enjoying life, 
And so arn victor. One live Pope is 
worth 

A dozen dead ones. 

• MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Raphael is not dead ; 
He doth but sleep ; for how can he be 
dead 

Who lives immortal in the hearts of 
men 1 

He only drank the precious wine of 
youth, 

The outbreak of the grapes, before the 
vintage 

Was trodden to bitterness by the feet of 
men. 

The gods have given him sleep. We 
never were 

Nor coaid be foes, although our follow- 
ers, 

Who are distorted shadows of ourselves, 
Have striven to make us so ; but each 
one worked 

Unconsciously upon the other's thoughts. 
Both giving and receiving. He per- 
chance 

Caught strength from me, and I some 
greater sweetness 

And tenderness from his more gentle na- 
ture. 


I have but words of praise and admira- 
tion 

For his great genius ; and the world is 
fairer 

That he lived in it. 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

We at least are friends ; 

So come with me. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

No, no ; I am best pleased 

When I*m not asked to banquets. 1 
have reached 

A time of life whep daily walks are 
shortened. 

And even the houses of our dearest 
friends. 

That used to be so near, seem far away. 

FRA SEBASTIANO. 

Then we must sup without you. We 
shall laugh 

At those who toil for fame, and make 
their lives 

A tedious martyrdom, that they may 
live 

A little longer in the mouths of men! 

And so, good-night. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Good-night,my Fra Bastiano. 

I Returning to his work. 

How will men speak of me when I am 
gone, 

When all this colorless, sad life is ended. 

And I am dust 1 They will remember 
only 

The wrinkled forehead, the marred 
countenance, 

The rudenes.s of my speech, and my 
rough manners. 

And never dream that underneath them 
all 

There was a woman’s heart of tender- 
ness. 

They will not know the secret of my 
life, 

Locked up in silence, or but vaguely 
hinted 

In uncouth rhymes, that may perchance 
survive 

Some little space in memories of men ! 

Each one wrforms bis life-work, and 
then leaves it ; 

Those that come after him will estimate 

His influence on the age in which he 
lived. 
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V. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND TITIAN. 

Palazzo Belvedere. Titian’s studio. A 
painting of Danai tviih a curtain before 
it. Titian, Michael Angelo, and 
Giorgio Vasari. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

So you have left at last your still la- 
goons, 

Your City of Silence floating in the sea, 

And come to us in Home. 

TITIAN. 

I come to learn. 

But I have come too late. 1 should 
have seen 

Home in my youth, when all my mind 
was open 

To new impressions. Our Vasari here 

Leads me about, a blind man, groping 
darkly 

Among the marvels of the past. I touch 
them. 

But do not see them. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

There are things in Rome 

That one might walk bare-footed here 
from Venice 

But to see once, and then to die content. 

TITIAN. 

I must confess that these majestic ruins 

Oppress me with their gloom. I feel 
as one 

Who in the twilight stumbles among 
tombs. 

And cannot read the inscriptions carved 
upon them. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I felt so once ; but 1 have grown fo- 
miliar 

With desolation, and it has become 

No more a pain to me, but a delight. 

TITIAN. 

I could not live here. I must have the 
sea. 

And the sea-mist, with sunshine inter- 
woven 

Like cloth of gold ; mmit have beneath 
my windows < 
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The laughter of the waves, and at my 
door 

Their pattering footsteps, or I am uot 
happy. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Then tell me of your city in the sea, 
Paved with red basalt of the Paduan 
hills. 

Tell me of art in Venice. Three great 
names, 

Giorgione, Titian, and the Tintoretto, 
Illustrate your Venetian school, and 
send 

A challenge to the world. Tlie first is 
dead. 

But Tintoretto lives. 

TITIAN. 

And paints with fire, 
Sudden and splendid, as the lightning 
paints 

The cloudy vault of heaven. 

GIORGIO. 

Does lie still keep 
Al)ove his door the arrogant inscription 
That once was painted there, — “The 
color of Titian, 

With the design of Michael Angelo ” 'i 

TITIAN. 

Indeed, I know not. ’T was a foolish 
boast, 

And does no harm to any but himself. 
Perhaps he lias grown wiser. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

When you two 
Are gone, who is there that remains be- 
hind 

To seize the pencil falling from your 
fingers? 

GIORGIO. 

Oh there are many hands upraised al- 
ready 

To clutch at such a prize, which hardly 
wait 

For death to loose your grasp, — a hun- 
dred of them : 

Schiavone, Bouifazio, Campagnola, 
Moretto, and Moroni ; who can count 
them. 

Or measure their ambition ? 

TITIAN. 

When we are gosc^ 
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The generation that comes after us 
Will have far other thoughts than ours. 
Our ruins 

Will serve to build their palaces or 
tombs. 

They will possess the world that we 
think ours. 

And fashion it far otherwise. 

MICHAEX* AKOELO. 

1 hear 

Your son Orazio and your nephew Marco 
Mentioned with honor. 

TITIAN. 

Ay, brave lads, brave lads. 
But time will show. There is a youth 
in Venice, 

One Paul Cagliari, called the Veronese, 
Still a mere stripling, but of such rai’e 
promise 

That we must guard our laurels, or may 
lose them. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

These are good tidings ; for I sometimes 
fear 

That, when we die, with us all art will 
die. 

'T is but a fancy. Nature will provide 
Others to take our places. I rejoice 
To see the young spring forward in the 
race. 

Eager as we were, and as full of hope 
And the sublime audacity of youth. 

TITIAN. 

Men die and are forgotten. The great 
world 

Goes on the same. Among the myriads 
Of men that live, or have lived, or shall 
live, 

What is a single life, or thine or mine. 
That we should think all nature would 
stand still 

If we wore gone ? We must make room 
for others. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

And now, Maestro, pray unveil your 
picture 

Of Danae, of which I hear such praise. 

TITIAN, drawing back the curtain. 
What think you ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

That Acrisitts did well 


To lock such beauty in a brazen tower, 
And hide it from all eyes. 

TITIAN. 

The model truly 

Was beautiful. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

And more, that you were present, 
And saw the showery Jove from high 
Olympus 

Descend m sdl his splendor. 

TITIAN. 

From your lips 

Such words are full (|f sweetness. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

You have caught 
These golden hues from your Venetian 
sunsets. 

TITIAN. 

Possibly. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Or from sunshine through a shower 
On the lagoons, or the broad Adriatic. 
Nature reveals herself in all our arts. 
The pavements and the palaces of cities 
Hint at the nature of the neighboring 
hills. 

Ked lavas from the Euganean quarries 
Of Padua pave your streets ; your pal- 
aces 

Are the white stones of Istria, aud 
gleam 

Reflected in your waters and your pic- 
tures. 

And thus the works of every artist show 
Something of bis surroundings and his 
habits. 

The uttermost that can be reached by 
color 

Is here accomplished. Warmth and 
light and softness 

Mingle together. Never yet was flesh 
Painted by baud of artist, dead or living, 
With such divine perfection. 

TITIAN. 

I am grateful 
For 80 much praise from you, who are 
a master ; 

While mostly those who praise and those 
who blame 

Know nothing of the matter, so that 
mainly 

Their censure sounds like praise, their 
praise like censure. 
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MlOHABli UfGBLO. 

Wonderful !*wonderful ! The charm of 
color 

Fascinates me the more that in myself 
The gift is wanting. I am not a painter. 

GIOROIO. 

Messer Michele, all the arts are yours, 
Not one alone ; and therefore I may 
venture 

To put a question to you. 

MICHABl. ANGELO. 

Well, speak on. 

GIORGIO. 

Two nephews of the Cardinal Farnese 
Have made me umpire in dispute be- 
tween them . 

Which is the greater of the sister arts. 
Painting or sculpture. Solve for me 
the doubt. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Sculpture and painting have a common 
goal, 

And whosoever would attain to it. 
Whichever path he take, will find that 
goal 

Equally hard to reach. 

GIORGIO. 

No doubt, no doubt ; 
But you evade the question. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

When I stand 

In presence of this picture, I concede 
That painting has attained its uttermost ; 
But in the presence of my sculptured 
figures 

1 feel that my conception soars beyond 
All limit I have reached. 

GIORGIO. 

You still evade me. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Giorgio Vasari, I have often said 
That I account that painting as the 
best 

Which most resembles sculpture. Here 
before us 

We have the proof. Behold those 
rounded limbs ! 

How from the canvas they detach them- 
selves. 
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Till they deceive the eye, and one would 
say, 

It is a statue with a screen behind it ! 

TITIAN. 

Signori, pardon me ; but all such ques- 
tions 

Seem to me idle. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Idle as the wind. 

And now. Maestro, 1 will say once more 

How admirable I esteem your work. 

And lesive you, without further inter- 
ruption. 

TITIAN- 

Your friendly visit hath much honored 
me. 

GIORGIO. 

Farewell. 

MICHAEL ANGELO to QXO'RQIO, goinrf OUt . 

If the Venetian painters knew 

But half as much of drawing as of 
color, 

They would indeed w’ork miracles in 
art, 

And the world see wliat it hath never 
seen. 

VI. 

PALAZZO CESARINI. 

ViTTORiA CoLONNA, seated in an arm- 
chair; Julia Hon zao staxiding near 
her. 

JULIA. 

It grieves me that I find you still so 
weak 

And suffering. 

VITTORIA. 

No, not suffering; only dying. 

Death is the chilluess that precedes the 
dawn ; 

We shudder for a moment, then awake 

In the broad sunshine of the other life. 

1 am a shadow, merely, and these hands. 

These cheeks, these eyes, these tresses 
that my husband 

Once thought so beautiful, and I wa» 
proud of 

Because he thought them so, are faded 
quite, — 

All beauty gone from them. 
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JULIA. 

Ah, no, not that. 

Paler yon are, but not less beautiful. 

TITTORIA. 

Hand me the mirror. I would fain be> 
hold 

What change comes o'er our features 
when we die. 

Thank you.* And now sit clown beside 
me here. 

How glad 1 am that you have come to- 
day* 

Above all other days, and at the hour 
When most I need you 1 

JULIA. 

Do you ever need me 9 

VITTORIA. 

Always, and moat of all to-day and 
now. 

Do you remember, Julia, when we 
walked, 

One afternoon, upon the castle terrace 
At Ischia, on the day l>efore you left 
me 1 

JULIA. 

Well I remember ; but it seems to me 
Something unreal, that has never 
been, — 

Something that 1 have read of in a 
book, 

Or heard of some one else. 

VITTORIA. 

Ten years and more 
Have passed since then ; and many 
things have ha])pened 
In those ten years, and many friends 
have died : 

Marco Flaminio, whom we nil ailmired 
And loved as our Catullus ; dear Vsd- 
desso, 

The noble champion of free thought and 
speech ; 

And Cardinal Ippolito, your friend. 

JULIA. 

Oh, do not speak of him ! His sudden 
death 

O'eroomes me now, as it o'ercame me 
then. 

Let me forget it ; for my memory 
Serves me too often as an unkind 
Mend* 


And I remember things I would forget, 

While I forget the things 1 would re* 
memter. 

VITTORIA. 

Forgive me; I will speak of him no 
more, 

The good Fra Bernardino has departed. 

Has fled from Italy, and crossed the 
aim, . 

Fearing Caraffa's wrath, because he 
taught 

That He who made us all without our 
help 

Could also save us without aid of ours. 

Renee of France, the iDuchess of Fer- 
rara, * 

That Lily of the Loire, is bowed by 
winds 

That blow from Home ; Olympia Mo- 
rata 

Banished from court because of this 
new doctrine. 

Therefore be cautious. Keep your se- 
cret thought 

Locked in your breast. 

JULIA. 

I will be very prudent 

But speak no more, I pray ; it wearies 
you. 

VITTORIA. 

Yes, I am very weary. Read to me, 

JULIA. 

Most willingly. What shall I read ? 

VITTORIA. 

Petrarca's 

Triumph of Death. The book lies on 
the table ; 

Beside the casket there. Read where 
you find 

The leaf turned down. 'T was there I 
left off reading. 

JULIA, reads. 

** Not as a flame that by some force is 
spent. 

But one that of itself consumeth 
quite. 

Departed hence in peace the soul 
content, 

In fashion of a soft and lucent light 

Whose nutriment by slow gradation 
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Not pale, but whiter than the sheet of 
snows 

That without wind on some fair 
hill-top lies. 

Her weary body seemed to find re- 
pose. 

Like a sweet slumber in her lovely 
eyes. 

When now the spirit was no longer 
there. 

Was what is dying called by the 
unwise. 

E"en Heath itself in her fair face 
seemed fair.” — 

Is it of Laura that he here is speak- 
ing ? — 

She doth not answer, yet is not asleep ; 
Her eyes are full of light and fixed on 
something 

Above her in the air. I can sec naught 
Except the painted angels on the ceil- 
ing. 

Vittorial speak I What is it? An- 
swer me ! — 

She only smiles, and stretches out her 
hands. 

[ The mirror Jails and breaks. 

VITTOBIA. 

Not disobedient to the heavenly vision ! 
Pescara ! my Pescara I 

JULIA. 

Holy Virgin I 
Her body sinks together, — she is 
dead I 

{Kneels, and hides her face in Vitto- 
ria*s lap. 

Enter Michael Angelo. 

JULIA. 

Hush 1 make no noise. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

How is she ? 

JULIA. 

Never better. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Then she is dead ! 

JULIA. 

Alas ! yes, she is dead K 
Even death itself in her fair face seems 
fair. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 

How wonderful ! The light upon her 
face 

Shines from the windows of another 
world. 

Saints only have such faces. Holy 
Angels ! 

Bear her like sainted Catherine to her 
rest 1 ' [ATtsses Vittoria^a hand. 


PART THIRD. 

I. 

MONOLOGUE. 

Mncelfo de* Corvi. A room in Miciiaei. 
Angelo's house. Michael Angelo, 
standhif/ before a model of St. Peter*s. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Better than thou I cannot, Brunelleschi, 

And less than thou 1 will not! If the 
thought 

Could, like a windlass, lift the ponder- 
ous stones. 

And swing them to their places ; if a 
breath 

Could blow this rounded dome into tho 
air. 

As if it were a bubble, and tliese stat- 
ues 

Spring at a signal to their saered sta- 
tions. 

As sentinels mount guard upon a wall, 

Then were my task completed. Now, 
alas I 

Naught am I but a Saint Scbaldus, hold- 

iug 

Upon his hand the model of n church. 

As German artists paint him ; and what 
years, 

What weary years, must drag them- 
selves along, 

Ere this be turned to stone ! What 
hindrances 

Must block the way ; what idle interfer- 
ences 

Of Cardinals and Canons of St. Peter a, 

Who nothing know of art beyond the 
color 

Of cloaks and stockings, nor of any 
building 

Save that of their own fortunes I And 
what then ? 
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I maat then the ehort-coming of my 
means 

Piece oat by etepping forward, as the 
Spartan 

Was told to add a step to his short sword. 

[A pause. 

And is Fra Bastian dead ? Is all that 
light 

Gone out, that sunshine darkened ; all 
that music 

And merriment> that used to make our 
lives 

Less melancholy, swallowed up in si- 
lence 

Like madrigals sung in the street at 
night 

By passing revellers *? It is strange in- 
deed 

That he should die before me. ’T is 
against 

The laws of nature that the young 
should die, 

And the old live ; unless it be that some 

Have long been dead who think them- 
selves alive, 

Because not buried. Well, what mat- 
ters it, 

Since now that greater light, that was 
my sun, 

Is set, and all is darkness, all is dark- 
ness ! 

Death^s lightnings strike to right and 
left of me, 

And, like a ruined wall, the world around 
me 

Crumbles away, and I am left alone. 

I have no friends, and want none. My 
own thoughts 

Are now my sole companions, — thoughts 
of her, 

That like a benediction from the skies 

Come to me in my solitude and soothe 
me. 

When men arc old, the incessant thought 
of Death 

Follows them like their shadow ; sits 
with them 

At every meal ; sleeps with them when 
they sleep ; 

And when they wake already is awake, 

And standing by their bedside. Then, 
what folly 

It is In us to make an enemy 

t)£ this importunate follower, not a 
friend I 

To me a friend, and not an enemy, 

Bm lie become unoe aU my friends are 
dead. 


n. 

VIGNA DI PAPA GIXJLIO. 

Pops Julius III. sealed by the FousAain 
of Acqua Vergine, surrounded hy Car- 
dinals. 

JULIUS. 

Tell me, why is it ye are discontent. 
You, Cardinals Salvlati and Marcello, 
With Michael Angelo ? What has he 
done. 

Or left undone, that ye are set agalust 
him ? 

When one Pope dic^, another is soon 
made ; 

And 1 can make a dozen Cardinals, 

But cannot make one Michael Angelo. 

CARDINAL SAL VI ATI. 

Your Holiness, we are uot set aguiust 
him ; 

We but deplore his incapacity. 

He is too old. 

JULIUS. 

You, Cardinal* Salviati, 
Are an old man. Are you incapable? 
'T is the old ox that draws the straight- 
est furrow. 

CARDINAL MARCELLO. 

Your Holiness remembers he was 
charged 

With the repairs upon St. Mary’s bridge ; 
Made cofferdams, and heaped up load 
on load 

Of timber and travertine ; and yet for 
years 

The bridge remained unfinished, till we 
gave it 

To Baccio Bigio. 

JULIUS. 

Always Baccio Bigio 1 
Is there no other architect on earth ? 
Was it not he that sometime had in 
charge 

The harbor of Ancona. 

CARDINAL MABCKLLO. 

Ay, the same 

JULIUS. 

Then let me tell you that yoar Baccio 
Bigio 

Did greater damage in a single day 
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To thftt fair harbor than the sea had 
done 

Or would do in ten years. And him you 
think 

To put in place of Michael Angelo, 

In building the Basilica of St. Beter ! 
The ass that thinks himself a stag dis- 
covers 

His error when he comes to leap the 
ditch. 

CABJOINAL MARCELLO. I 

He does not build ; he but demolishes 
The labors of Bramante and Sau Gallo. 

JULIUS. 

Only to build more grandly. 

OARDIRAL MARCELLO. j 

But time passes : 

Year after year goes by, and yet the J 
work 

Is not completed. Michael Angelo 
Is a great sculptor, but no architect. 

His plans are faulty. I 

JULIUS. 

I have seen his model, 
And have approved it. But here comes 
the artist. 

Beware of him. He may make Persians 
of you. 

To cariy burdens on your backs forever. 
7 %e same.* Michael Angelo. 

JULIUS. 

Come forward, dear Maestro I In these 
gardens 

All ceremonies of our court are banished. , 
Sit down beside me here. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, sitting down. 

How graciously 

Your Holiness commiserates old age 
And ^ts infirmities ! 

JULIUS. 

Say its privileges. 
Art i respect. The building of this 
palace 

And laying out these pleasant garden 
walks 

Are my delight, and if I have not asked 
Your aid in this, it is that I forbear 
To lay new burdens on you at an age 
VIThen you need rest. Here 1 escape 
nom Some 
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To be at peace. The tumult of the city 

Scarce reaches here. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

How beautiful it hi^ 

And quiet almost as a hermitage ! 

JULIUS. 

We live as hermits here ; and from 
these heights 

Overlook all Home and see the yellow 
Til)er 

Cleaving in twain the city, like a sword. 

As far below there as St.*Mary's bridge. 

What think you of that bridge ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I would advise 

Your Holiness not to cross it, or not of- 
ten ; 

It is not safe. 

JULIUS. 

It was repaired of late. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Some morning you will look for it in 
vain ; 

It will be gone. The current of the 
river 

Is undermining it. 

JULIUS. 

But you repaired Ik 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I strengthened all its piers, and paved 
its road 

With travertine. Ho who came after 
me 

Removed the stone, and sold it, and filled 
in 

The space with gravel. 

JULIUS. 

Cardinal Salviatl 

And Cardinal Marcello, do you listen I 

This is your famous Nanni Isaccio Bigio. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, asids. 

There i» some mystery here. These 
Cardinals 

Stand lowering at me with unfriendly 
eyes. 

JULIUS. 

Now let ns come lo what oonoems ne 
more 
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Than bridge or gardens. Some com- 
are made 

Ck>ncemmg the Three Chapels in St. 
Peter's; 

Certain supposed defects or imperfec- 
tions. 

Yon doubtless can explain. 

MICUAXI. AN6£rX>. 

This is no longer 
The golden age of art. Men have be- 
come 

Iconoclasts and critics. They delight not 
In what an artist does, but set them- 
selves 

To censure what they do not compre- 
hend. 

Ton will not see them bearing a Ma- 
donna I 

Of Cimabuo to the church in triumph. 
But tearing down the statue of a Pope i 
To cast it into cannon. Who are they ] 
That bring complaints against me ? 

JULIUS. 

Deputies 

Of the commissioners; and they com- 
plain 

Of insufficient light in the Three Chap- 
els. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Your Holiness, the insufficient light 
Is somewhere else, and not in the Three 
Chapels. 

Who are the deputies that make com- 
plaint ? 

JULIUS. 

The Cardinals Salviati and Marcello, 
Here present. 

MICHAEL ANOELO, rising. 

With permission, Monsignori, 
What is it ye complain of ? 

CARDINAL MARCELLO. 

We regret 

You have departed from Bramante's 
plan. 

And from San Qallo's. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Since the ancient time 
No greater architect has lived on earth 
Thim IsMEcari Bramante. His design. 
Without confusion, simple, clear, weli- 
lightad. 
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Merits all praise, and to depart from it 

Would be departing from the truth. 
San Gallo, 

Building about with columns, took all 

^ght 

Out of this plan ; left in the choir dark 
corners 

For infinite ribaldries, and lurking 
places 

For rogues and robbers ; so that when 
the church 

Was shut at night, not five and twenty 
men 

Could find them out. It was San Gallo, 
then, I 

That left the church in darkness, and 
not 1. 

CARDINAL MARCELLO. 

Excuse me ; but in each of the Three 
Chapels 

Is but a single window. 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

Monsig^nore, 

Perhaps you do not know that in the 
vaulting 

Above there arc to go three other win- 
dows. 

CARDINAL SALVIATI. 

How should we know ? You never told 
us of it. 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

I neither am obliged, nor will 1 be, 

To tell your Eminence or any other 

What I intend or ought to do. Your 
office 

Is to provide the means, and see that 
thieves 

Do not lay hands upon them. The de- 
signs 

Must all be left to me. 

CARDINAL MARCELLO. 

Sir architect. 

Yon do forget yourself, to speak thus 
rudely 

In presence of his Holiness, and to us 

Who are his cardinals. 

MICHAEL ANOELO, putting Off Ats hot. 

I do not foiget 

1 am descended from the Counts Ca^ 
nossa. 

Linked with the Imperial line, and with 
MatUda, 
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Who gave the Church Saint Peter’s Pat- 
rimony. 

I, too, am proud to give unto the Church 
The labor of these hands, and what of 
life 

Remains to me. My father Buonarotti 
Was Podestk of Chiusi and Caprese. 

I am not used to have men speak to 
me 

As if I were a mason, hired to build 
A garden wall, and paid on Saturdays 
So much an hour. 

CARDINAL SALVIATl, aside. 

No wonder that Pope Clement 
Never sat down'Hn presence of this man. 
Lest he should do the same ; and always 
bade him 

Put on his hat, lest he nnasked should 
do it ! 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

If any one could die of grief and shame, 
I should. This labor was imposed upon 
me ; 

I did not seek it ; and if I assumed it, 

*T was not for love of fame or love of 
gain, 

But for the love of God. Perhaps old 
age 

deceived me, or self-interest, or ambi- 
tion; 

I may be doing harm instead of good. 
Therefore, I pray your Holiness, release 
me ; 

Take o£E from me the burden of this 
work ; 

Let me go b^k to Florence. 

JULIUS. 

Never, never. 

While I am living. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Doth your Holiness 
Remember what the Holy Scriptures 
say 

Of the inevitable time, when those 
Who look out of the windows shall be 
darkened. 

And the almond-tree shall flourish ? 

JULIUS. 


EoclesiasteB. 


That is in 


MIUBAXL ANGELO. 

And the grasshopper 
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Shall be a burden, and desire shall fail. 
Because man goeth unto his long home. 
Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher; 
all 

Is vanity. 


JULIUS. 

Ah, were to do a thing 
As easy as to dream of doing it. 

We should not want for artists. But 
the men 

Who carry ont in act their great designs 
Are few in number ; ay, they may be 
counted 

Upon the fingers of this hand. Your 
place 

Is at St. Peter’s. 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

I have had my dream. 
And cannot carry out niy great coucep- 

tiuD, 

And put it into act. 

JULIUS. 

Them who can do it ? 
You would but leave it to some Baccio 
Bigio 

To mangle and deface. 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

Rather than that, 
I will still bear the burden on my shoul- 
ders 

A little lf>nger. If your Holiness 
Will keep the world in order, and will 
leave 

The building of the church to me, the 
work 

Will go on better for it. Holy Father, 
If all the labors that I have endured. 
And shall endure, advantage not my 
soul, 

I am but losing time. 

JULIUS, laying his hands on MICHAEL 

ANOKLo’s shoulders. 

Yon will be gainer 
Both for your soul and body. 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

Not events 

Exasperate me, hut the funeet 
sions 

I draw from these events; the sure 
cHue 

Of art, and all the meaning of that 
word ; 
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All that embellishes and sweetens life, 
And lilts it from the level of low cares 
Into the purer atmosphere of beauty ; 
The faith in the Ideal ; the inspiration 
That made the canons of the ^urch of 
Seville 

Say, “ Let us build, so that all men here- 
after 

Will say that we were madmen.** Holy 
Father, 

I beg permission to retire from here. 

JUJL.ID8. 

Gk> ; and my benediction be upon you. 

\Michad Angelo goes ouU 
My Cardinals, this Michael Angelo 
Must not be dealt with as a common 
mason. 

He comes of noble blood, and for his 
crest 

Bear two bull's horns ; and he has given 
us proof 

That he can toss with them. From this 
day forth 

Unto the end of time, let no man utter 
The name of Baccio Bigio in my pres- 
ence. 

All great achievements are the natural 
fruits 

Of a great character. As trees bear not 
Their fruits of the same size and qual- 
ity. 

But each one in its kind with equal 
ease. 

So are great deeds as natural to great 
men 

As mean things are to small ones. By 
his work 

We know the master. Let us not per- 
plex him. 


III. 

BINDO ALTOVITI. 

A street in Rome. Binuo Altoviti, 
standing at the door of his house, Mi- 
OHASL Anoblo, pasfftn(7. 

B1K1>0. 

Good-morning, Messer Michael Angelo f 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Ck>od-moming, Messer Bindo Altoviti ! 

BINDO. 

What brings yon forth so early ? 


MICHAEL AHOELO. 

The same reason 

That keeps you standing sentinel at your 
door, — 

The air of this delicious summer morn- 
ing. 

What news have you from Florence ? 

BINDO. 

Nothing new; 

The same old tale of violence and 
wrong. 

Since the disastrous day at Monte 
Murlo, j 

When in procession, through San Gallo’s 
gate, 

Bareheaded, clothed in rags, on sorry 
steeds, 

Philippo Strozzi and the good Valori 

Were led as prisoners down the streets 
of Florence, 

Amid the shouts of an ungrateful peo- 
ple, 

Hope is no more, and liberty no more. 

Duke Cosimo, the tyrant, reigns su- 
preme. 

MICHAEL AMOELO. 

Florence is dead: her houses are but 
tombs ; 

Silence and solitude are in her streets. 

BINDO. 

Ah yes ; and often I repeat the words 

You wrote upon your statue of the 
Night, 

There in the Sacristy of San Lorenzo : 

Grateful to me is sleep ; to be of 
stone 

More grateful, while the wrong and 
shame endure ; 

To see not, feel not, is a benediction ; 

Therefore awake me not ; oh, speak in 
whispers.** 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Ah, Messer Bindo, the calamities. 

The fallen fortunes, and the desolation 

Of Florence are to me a tragedy 

Deeper than words, and darker than 
despair. 

I, who have worshipped freedom from 
my cradle. 

Have loved her with the passion of a 
lover. 

And clothed her with all lovely attrib 

Ut«B 
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That the imajg^nation can conceive. 

Or the heart conjure up, now see her 
dead, 

And trodden in the dust beneath the 
feet 

Of an adventurer ! It is a grief 
Too great for me to bear in mj old 
age. 

BINDO. 

I saj no news from Florence: I am 
wrong. 

For Benvenuto writes that he is coming 
To be my guest in Rome. 

MICHAEL AKOBLO. 

Those are good tidings. 
He hath been many years away from 
us. 

BIMBO. 

Pray you, come in. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

1 have not time to stay, 
And yet I will. I see from here your 
house 

Is filled with works of art. That bust 
in bronze 

Is of yourself. Tell me, who is the 
master 

That works in such an admirable way, 
And with such power and feeling ? 

BIMBO. 

Benvenuto. 

MICHAEL AMQELO. | 

Ah1 Benvenuto? ’T is a master- 
piece ! 

It pleases me as much, and even more. 
Than the antiques about it; and yet 
they 

Are of the best one sees. But you have 
placed it 

By far too high. The light comes from 
below. 

And injures the expression. Were 
these windows 

Above and not beneath it, then indeed 
It would maintain its own among these 
works 

Of the old masters, noble as th^ are. 

I will go in and study it more closely. 

1 always prophesied that Benvenuto, 
With ml nis follies and fantastic ways, 
Would show his genius in some work of 
art 


m 

That would amaze the world, and be a 
challenge 

Unto all other artists of his time. 

[Th^ go in. 


IV. 

IN THE COLISEUM. 

Michael Angelo and Tomaso nr 
Cavalieri. 

CAVALIERI. 

What have you here alone, Messer Mi- 
chele ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I come to learn. 

CAVALIERI. 

You are already master, 
And teach all other men. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Nay, I know nothing ; 
Not even my own ignorance, as some 
PhiloHO)>her hath said. I am a school- 
boy 

Who hath not learned his lesson, and 
who stands 

Ashamed and silent in the awful pres- 
ence 

Of the great master of antiquity 
Who biiilt these walls cyclopean. 

CAVALIERI. 

Gaudentius 

His name was, I remember. His re- 
ward 

Was to be thrown alive to the wild 
beasts 

Here where we now are standing. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Idle tales. 

CAVALIERI. 

But you are greater than Gandentius 
was. 

And your work nobler. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Silence, I beseech ywi^< 

CAVALIERI. 

Tradition says that fifteen thonsaad 
men 
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Were toiling for ten jeam inceseantly 
Upon this amphitheatre. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Behold 

How wonderful it isl The queen of 
flowers. 

The marble rose of Rome ! Its petals 
torn 

By wind and rain of thrice five hundred 
years ; 

Its mossv sheath half rent away, and 
sold 

To ornament our palaces and churches. 
Or to be trodden under feet of man 
Upon the Tiber’s bank; yet what re- 
mains 

Still opening its fair bosom to the sun. 
And to the constellations that at night 
Hang poised above it like a swarm of 
bees. 

CATALTERI. 

The rose of Rome, but not of Para- 
dise ; 

Not the white rose our Tuscan poet saw, 
With saints for petals. When this rose 
was perfect 

Its hundred thousand petals were not 
saints, 

But senators in their Thessalian caps. 
And all the roaring populace of Rome ; 
And even an Empress and the Vestal 
Virgins, 

Who came to see the gladiators die. 
Could not give sweetness to a rose like 
this. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I Spake not of its uses, but its beauty. 

CAVALIERI. 

The sand beneath our feet is saturate 
With blood of martyrs ; and these rifted 
stones 

Are awful witnesses against a people 
Whose pleasure was the pain of dying 
men. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Tomaso Cavalier!, on my word, 

Tou should have been a preacher, not a 
painter ! 

Think you that I approve such cruel- 
nes, 

Because 1 marvel at the architects 
Who built these walls, and curved these 
noble arches? 


Oh, I am put to iliaiiie, when I consider 
How mean our work is, when compared 
with theirs 1 

Look at these walls about ns and above 
nsl 

They have been shaken by earthquakes^ 
have been made 

A fortress, and been battered by long 
sieges ; 

The iron clamps, that held the stones 
together, 

Have been wrenched from them; but 
they stand erect 

And firm, as if they had been hewn and 
hollowed . 

Out of the solid rock, and were a part 
Of the foundations of the world itself. 

CAVALIERI. 

Your work, I say again, is nobler work, 
In so far as its end and aim are nobler; 
And this is but a ruin, like the rest. 

Its vaulted passages are made the cav- 
erns 

Of robbers, and are haunted by the 
ghosts 

Of murdered men. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

A thousand wild flowers bloom 
From every chink, and the birds build 
their nests 

Among the ruined arches, and suggest 
New thoughts of beauty to the architect. 
Now let us climb the broken stairs that 
lead 

Into the corridors al>ove, and study 
The marvel and the mystery of that art 
In which I am a pupil, not a master. 

All things must have an end ; the world 
itself 

Must have an end, as in a dream I saw 
it. 

There came a great hand out of heaven, 
and touched 

The earth, and stopped it in its course. 
The seas 

Leaped, a vast cataract, into the abyss; 
The forests and the fields slid off, and 
floated 

Like wooded islands in the air. The 
dead 

Were hurled forth from their sepulchres ; 
the living 

Were mingled with them, and them- 
selves were dead, — 

AU being dead ; and the fair, ahining 
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Dropped out like Jewels from a broken 
crown. 

Naught but the core of the great globe 
remained, 

A skeleton of stone. And over it 

The wrack of matter drifted like a 
cloud, 

And then recoiled upon itself, and fell 

Back on the empty world, that with the 
weight 

Reeled, staggered, righted, and then 
headlong plunged 

Into the darkness, as a ship, when 
struck 

By a great sea, throws ofE the waves at 
first 

On either side, then settles and goes 
down 

Into the dark abyss, with her dead crew. 

CAVALinRI. 

But the earth does not move. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Who knows ? who knows ? 

There are great truths that pitch their 
shining tents 

Outside our walls, and though but 
dimly seen 

In the gray dawn, they will be mani- 
fest 

When the light widens into perfect day. 

A certain man, Copernicus by name, 

Sometime professor here in Home, has 
whispered 

It is the earth, and not the sun, that 
moves. 

What I beheld was only in a dream. 

Yet dreams sometimes anticipate events. 

Being unsubstantial images of things 

As yet unseen. 


V. 

BENVENUTO AGAIN. 

Miicello de* Corvi. Michael Angelo, 
Benvenuto Cellini. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

So, Benvenuto, you return once more 
To the Eternal City. *T is the centre 
To which all gravitates. One finds no 
rest 

BUsewhere than here. There way be 
other cities 
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That please us for a while^bnt Rome 
alone 

Completely satisfies. It becomes to aU 
A second native land by predilection, 
And not by accident of birth idone. 

BENVENUTO. 

I am but just arrived, and am now lodg* 
Sng 

With Bindo Altoviti. I have been 
To kiss the feet of our most Holy Father, 
And now am come in haste to kiss the 
hands 

Of my miraculous Master. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

And to find him 

Grown veiy old. 

BENVENUTO. 

You know that precious stones 
Never grow old. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Half sunk beneath the horiaon. 
And yet not gone. Twelve years are 
a long while. 

Tell me of France. 

BENVENUTO. 

It were too long a tale 
To tell you all. Suffice in brief to say 
The King received mo well, and loved 
me well ; 

Gave me the annual ptmsion that before 
me 

Our Leonardo had, nor more nor less. 
And for my residence the Tour do 
Nesle, 

Upon the river side. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

A princely lodging. 

BENVENUTO. 

What in return I did now matters 
not, 

For there are other things, of greater 
moment, 

I wish to speak of. First of all, the 
letter 

You wrote me, not long since, about 
my bust 

Of Bindo Altoviti, here in Rome. Yo«i 
said, 

“ My Benvenuto, I for many years 
Have known you as the greatest of all 
geldsmitbs, 
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And now 1 know yon m no lew a acolp- 
tor.” 

Ah, generone Master ! How shall 1 e’er 
thank von 

For sneh kind language f 

MIOHAEL ANGELO. 

By believing it. 

I saw the bust at Messer Bindo’s house. 
And thought it worthy of the ancient 
masters. 

And said so. That is all. 

BENVENUTO. 

It is too much ; 
And I should stand abashed here in 3'our 
presence. 

Had 1 done nothing worthier of your 
praise 

Than Bindo’s bust. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

What have you done that 's better ? 

BENVENUTO. 

When I left Borne for Paris, you re- 
member 

I promised you that if I went a gold- 
smith ! 

I would return a sculptor. I have kept 
The promise 1 then made. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Dear Benvenuto, 

1 recognized the latent genius in you. 
But feared your vices. 

BENVENUTO. 

I have turned them all 
To virtues. My impatient, wayward 
nature. 

That made me quick in quarrel, now 
'has served me 

Where meekness could not, and where 
patience could not. 

As you shall hear now. I have cast in 
bronze 

A statue of Perseus, holding thus aloft 
In his left hand the head of the Medusa, 
And in his right the sword that severed it ; 
His right foot planted on the lifeless 
corse ; 

His face superb and pitiful, with eyes 
Down-looking on the victim of his ven- 
geance. 

MICHAEL ANGELO^ 

I see H M it should be. 


ANGELO. 


BHirySNUTO. 

As it will be 

When it is placed upon the Ducal 
Square, 

Half-way between your David and the 
Judith 
Of Donatello. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Rival of them both I 
BENVENUTO. 

But ah, what infinite trouble have I had 
With Bandinello, and that stupid beast, 
The major-domo of Duke Cosimo, 
Francesco Bicci, and their wretched 
agent 

Gorini, who came crawling round about 
me 

Like a black spider, with his whining 
voice 

That sounded like the buzz of a mos- 
quito ! 

Oh, I have wept in utter desperation, 
And wished a thousand times 1 had not 
left 

My Tour de Nesle, nor e*er returned to 
Florence, 

Or thought of Perseus. What malignant 
falsehoods 

They told the Grand Duke, to impede 
my work, 

And make me desperate ! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

The nimble lie 

Is like the second-hand upon a clock ; 
We see it fly ; while the hour-hand of 
truth 

Seems to stand still, and yet it moves 
unseen. 

And wins at last, for the clock will not 
strike 

Till it has reached the goal. 

BENVENUTO. 

My obstinacy 
Stood me in stead, and helped me to 
o'ercome 

The hindrances that envy and ill-will 
Put in my way. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

When anything Is done^ 

I People see not the patient doing of lt« 
Nor think how great would be the losi 
[ to man 
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if il bad not been done. As in a build- < 
ing 

Stone rests on stoner and wanting the 
foundation 

All would be wanting, so in human life 
Each action rests on the foregone event. 
That made it possible, but is forgotten 
And buried in the earth. 

BBNVENUjrO. 

Even Bandinello, 
Who never yet spake well of anything, 
Speaks well of this ; and yet he told the 
Duke 

That, though I cast small figures well 
enough, 

1 never could cast this. 

MIGHAEI. ANOKLO. 

But you have done it. 
And proved Ser Bandinello a false 
prophet. 

That is the wisest way. 

BENVENUTO. 

And ah, that casting ! 
What a wild scene it was, as late at 
night, 

A night of wind and rain, we heaped 
the furnace 

With pine of Serristori, till the flames 
Caught in the rafters over us, and threat- 
ened 

To send the burning roof upon our 
heads ; 

And from the garden side the wind and 
rain 

Poured in upon ns, and half quenched 
our fires. 

1 was beside myself with desperation. 

A shudder came upon me, then a fever ; 

1 thought that I was dying, and was 
forced 

To leave the workHshop, and to throw 
myself 

Upon my bed, as one who has no hope. 
And as 1 lay there, a deformed old man 
Appeared ^fore me, and with dismal 
voice, 

Like one who doth exhort a criminal 
Led forth to death, exclaimed, Poor 
Benvenuto, 

Thy work is spoiled ! There is no rem- 
^ edy!*» 

Then, with a cry so loud it might have 
reached 

The heaven of fire, I bounded to my 

atoet. 
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And rushed back to my workmen. They 
all stood 

Bewildered and desponding ; and 1 
looked 

Into the furnace, and beheld the mass 

Half molten only, and in iny despair 

1 fed the Arc with oak, whose terrible 
heat 

Soon made the sluggish metal shine and 
sparkle. 

Then followed a bright dash, and an 
explosion. 

As if a thuuderbolt had fallen among us. 

The covering of the furnace had heen 
rent 

Asunder, and the broiise was flowing 
over ; 

So that I straightway opened all the 
sluices 

To All the mould. The metal ran like 
lava. 

Sluggish and heavy ; and I sent my 
workmen 

To ransack the whole hotise, and bring 
together 

My pewter plates and pans, two hundred 
of them, 

And cast them on© by one into the fur- 
nace 

To liquefy the iiuiss, and in a moment 

The mould was filled ! I fell upon ray 
knees 

And thanked the Lord; and then we 
ate and drank 

And went to bed, all hearty and con- 
tented. 

It was two hours before the break of day. 

My fever was quite gone. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

A strange adventure, 

That could have happened to no man 
alive 

But you, my Benvenuto. 

BENVENUTO. 

A B ray workmen said 

To major-domo Ricci afterward, 

When he inquired of them : “ 'T was 
not a man, 

But on express great devil.” 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

And the statue f 

BENVENUTO. 

Perfect in every part, save the right 
foot 
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Of Ferseiif, m 1 had foretold the Dake. 
There was just bronze enough to fill the 
mould ; 

Not a drop over, not a drop too little. 

I looked upon it as a miracle 
Wrought by the hand of God. 

MICHABL ANGELO. 

And now I see 
How you have turned your vices into 
virtues. 

BENVENUTO. 

But wherefore do I prate of this ? I 
came 

To speak of other things. Duke Co- 
simo 

Through me invites you to return to 
Florence, 

And offers you great honors, even to 
make yon 

One of the Forty-Eight, his Senators. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

His Senators 1 That is enough. Since 
Florence 

Was changed by Clement Seventh from 
a Republic 

Into a Dukedom, I no longer wish 
To be a Florentine. That dream is 
ended. 

The Grand Duke Cosimo now reigns 
supreme ; 

All liberty is dead. Ah, woe is me ! 

1 hoped to see my country rise to 
heights 

Of happiness and freedom yet unreached 
By other nations, but the climbing wave 
Pauses, lets go its hold, and slides again 
Back to the common level, with a hoarse 
Death rattle in its throat. 1 am too old 
To hope for better days. I will stay here 
And die in Rome. The very weeds, 
that grow 

Among the broken fragments of her 
ruins, 

Arc sweeter to me than the garden 
flowers 

Of other cities ; and the desolate ring 
Of the Campagna round about her walls 
Fairer than all the villas that encircle 
The towns of Tuscany. 

BENVENUTO. 

Bat vour old friends ! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

AU dead by violence. Baccio Valori 


Has been beheaded; Gnicdardlni poi- 
soned ; 

Philippo Strozzi strangled in his prison. 
Is Florence then a place for honest men 
To flourish in ? What is there to pre- 
vent 

My sharing the same fate 1 

BENVENUTO. 

Why, this ; if all 
Tonr friends are dead, so are your ene- 
mies. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Is Aretino dead ? | 

BENVENUTO. 

He lives in Venice, 
And not in Florence. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

'T is the same to me. 
This wretched mountebank, whom flat- 
terers 

Call the Divine, as if to make the word 
Unpleasant iu the mouths of those who 
speak it 

And in the ears of those who hear it, 
sends me 

A letter written for the public eye. 

And with such subtle and infernal mal- 
ice, 

I wonder at his wickedness. 'T is he 
Is the express great devil, and not you. 
Some years ago he told me how to paint 
The scenes of the Last Judgment. 

BENVENUTO. 

I remember. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Well, now he writes to me that, as a 
Christian, 

He is ashamed of the unbounded free- 
dom 

With which 1 represent it. 

BENVENUTO. 

Hypocrite ! 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 

He says I show mankind that I am 
wanting 

In piety and relij^on, in proportion 
As 1 profess peiwtion in my art. 
Profess perfection? Why, 't is coilif 
I men 

I Dike Bugiardini who are satisfied 
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With what they do. I never am con- 
tent« 

But always see the labors of my baud 
Fidl short of my conception. 

BlCNVnNUTO. 

1 perceive 

The malice of this creature. He would 
taint you 

With heresy, and in a ^^e like this ! 

’T is infamous * 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

1 represent the angels 
Without their heavenly glory, and the 
saints 

Without a trace of earthly modesty. 

BENVENUTO. 

Incredible audacity 1 

MICHAEL ANOELO. 

The heathen 

Veiled their l>iana with some drapery, 
And when they represented Venus 
naked 

They made her by her modest attitude. 
Appear half clothed. But I, who am a 
Christian, 

Do so subordinate belief to art 
That I have made the very violation 
Of modesty in martyrs and in virgins 
A spectacle at which all men would 
gaze 

With half-averted eyes even in a brothel. 

BENVENUTO. 

He is at at home there, and he ought to 
know 

What men avert their eyes from in such 
places ; 

From the Last Judgment chiefly, I imag- 
ine. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

But divine Providence will never leave 
The boldness of my marvellous work un- 
punished ; 

And the more marvellous it is, the more 
*T is sure to prove the ruin of my ^ 

fame ! | 

And finally, if in this composition I 

I had pursued the instructions that he 
gave me 

Concerning heaven and hell and para- 
dise. 

In that eame letter, known to all the 
world, j 
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Nature would not be forced, as she ie 
now, 

To feel ashamed that she invested me 
With such great talent ; that 1 stand 
myself 

A very idol in the world of art. 

He taunts me also with the Mauso- 
leum 

Of Julias, still unfinished, for the rea- 
son 

That men persuaded the inane old man 
It was of evil augury to build 
His tomb while he was living ; and he 
speaks 

Of heaps of gold this Pope bequeathed 
to me. 

And calls it robbery ; — that is what he 
says. 

What prompted such a letter ? 

BENVENUTO. 

Vanity, 

He is a clever writer, and ho likes 
To draw his i>eii, and fiourish it in the 
I face 

Of every honest man, as swordsmen do 
Their rapiers on occasion, but to show 
How .skilfully tliey do it. Had you fol- 
i lowed 

The advice he gave, or even thanked 
him for it, 

You would have seen another style of 
fence. 

I *T is but his wounded vanity, and the 
wish 

To see his nnuie in print. So give it 
not 

A moment's thought; it soon will be 
forgotten. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I. will not think of it, but let it pass 
For a rude speech thrown at me in the 
street, 

As boys threw stones at Dante. 

BENVENUTO. 

And what answer 
Shall I take back to Grand Duke Co- 
simo ? 

He does not ask your labor or your ser- 
vice ; . . 

Only your presence in the city of Flor- 
ence, 

With snch advice upon his work m 
hand 

As he may ask, and you may chooee to 
^ve. 
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MIGHABL ANGBLO. 

You. have my answer. Nothing he can 
offer 

Shall tempt me to leave Rome. My worit 
is nere. 

And only here, the building of St. Pe> 
ter’s. 

What other things I hitherto have done 

Have fallen from me, are uo longer mine ; 

I have passed on beyond them, and 
have left them 

As milestones on the way. What lies 
before me, 

That is still mine, and while it is uufin> 
ishcd 

No one shall draw me from it, or per- 
suade me, 

By promises of ease, or wealth, or honor. 

Till 1 behold the finished dome uprise 

Complete, as now 1 see it iu my thought. 

BENVENUTO. 

And will you paint no more ? 

MICHAEL ANGBLO. 

No more. 

BENVENUTO. 

'T is well. 

Sculpture is more divine, and more like 
Nature, 

That fashions all her works in high re- 
lief. 

And that is sculpture. This vast ball, 
the Earth, 

Was moulded out of clay, and baked in 
fire; 

Men, women, and all animals that 
breathe 

Are statues, and not paintings. Even 
the plants, 

The flowers, the fruits, the grasses, were 
first sculptured. 

And colored later. Painting is a lie, 

A shadow merely. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Truly, as you say, 

Sculpture is more than painting. It is 
greater 

To raise the dead to life than to create 

Phantcmis that seem to live. The most 
majestic 

Of the three sister arts is that which 
builds ; 

The eldest of them all, to whom the 
others 


Are but the hand-maids and the servf 
tors. 

Being but imitation, not creation. 

Henceforth 1 dedicate myself to her. 

BENVENUTO. 

And no more from the marble hew those 
forms 

That fill us all with wonder ? 

MICHAEL ANGBLO. 

Many statues 

Will there be room for in my work. 
Their station 

Already is assigned them in my mind. 

But things move slowly. There are 
hindrances. 

Want of material, want of means, delays 

And interruptions, endless interference 

Of Cardinal Commissioners, and dis- 
putes 

And jealousies of artists, that annoy me. 

But 1 will persevere until the work 

Is wholly finished, or till I sink down 

Surprised by death, that unexpected 
guest, 

Who waits for no man's leisure, but steps 
in. 

Unasked and unannounced, to put a stop 

To all our occupations and designs. 

And then perhaps 1 may go back to 
Florence ; 

This is my answer to l>uke Cosimo. 


VI. 

URBINO'S FORTUNE. 

Michael Angelo’s Studio. Michael 
Angelo and Urbino. 

MICHAEL ANGBLO, pausing in hts work. 

Urbino, thou and I are both old men. 
My strength begins to fail me. 

URBINO. 

Eccellenza, 

That is impossible. Do 1 not see you 
Attack the marble blocks with the same 
fury 

As twenty years ago 1 

MICHAEL ANGBLO. 

’T is an old habit 
I must have learned it CMsrly from my 
nurse 

At Setlguano, the stone-mason's wife: 
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ITor the first soonde 1 heard were of 
the chisel 

Chipping awaj* the stone. 

URBINO. 

At every stroke 
Yoa strike fire with your chisel. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Ay, because 

The marble is too hard*. 

UKBINO. 

It is a block 

That Topolino sent you from Carrara. 
He is a judge of marble. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I remember. 

With it he sent me something of his 
making, — 

A Mercury, with long body and short 
legs, 

As if by any possibility 
A messenger of the gods could have 
short legs. 

It was no more like Mercury than you 
are. 

But rather like those little plaster figures 
That peddlers hawk about the villages 
As images of saints. But luckily 
For Topolino, there are many people 
Who see no difference between what is 
best 

And what is only good, or not even 
good ; 

So that poor artists stand in their esteem 
On the same level with the best, or 
higher. 

URBINO. 

How Eccellenza laughed 1 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Poor Topolino ! 
All men are not born artists, nor will 
labor 

E*er make them artists. 

URBINO. 

No, no more 

Than Emperors, or Popes, or Cardinals. 
One must be chosen for it. I have been 
Your color-grinder six and twenty years, 
And am not yet an artist. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Some have eyes 
That see not; but in every block of 
marble 


1 see a statue, — see it as distinctly 
As if it stood before me shaped aud per- 
fect 

In attitude aud action. 1 have only 
To hew away the stone walls that im- 
prison 

The lovely apparition, and reveal it 
To other eyes as mine already see it. 
But I grow old and weak. What wilt 
thou do 

When I am dead, Urbiuo 1 

URBINO. 

Eccellenxa, 

I must then serve another master. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Never ! 

Bitter is servitude at best. Already 
So many years Imst tlwiu been serving 
me ; 

But rntluir as a friend than a.s a servant. 
We have grown old together. Dost 
thou think 

So meanly of this Michael Angelo 
As to imagine ho would let thee serve, 
When he is free from service Take 
this purse, 

Two thousand crowus in gold. 

URBINO. 

Two thousand crowns! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Ay, it will make thee rich. Thou shalt 
not die 

A beggar in a hospital. 

URBINO. 

Oh, Master I 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

I cannot have them with me on the 
journey 

That I am undertaking. The last gar- 
ment 

That men will make for me will have 
no pockets. 

URBINO, kissing the, hand of MICHAEL 
ANGELO. 

Mr generous master ! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Hush! 

UEBINO. 

My Providenoe 
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MIOnAVi ▲NOBU>. 

Not a word more. Go now to bed, old 
man. 

Thou hast serred Michael Angelo. Re> 
member. 

Henceforward thou shalt serve no other 
master. 

VII. 

THE OAKS OF MONTE LUCA. 

Micha£1. Angelo, alone in the. woods, 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

How Still it is among these ancient 
oaks ! 

Surges and undulations of the air 

Uplift the leafy boughs, and let them 
fall 

With scarce a sound. Such sylvan 
quietudes 

Become old age. These huge centen- 
nial oaks, 

That may have heard in infancy the 
trumpets 

Of Barbarossa’s cavalry, deride 

Man^s brief existence, that with all his 
strength 

He cannot stretch beyond the hundredth 
year. 

This little acorn, turbaned like the 
Turk, 

Which with my foot I spurn, maybe an 
oak 

Hereafter, feeding with its bitter mast 

The fierce wild boar, and tossing in its 
arms 

The cradled nests of birds, when all the 
men 

That now inhabit this vast universe. 

They and their children, and their chil- 
dren’s children. 

Shall be but dust and mould, and noth- 
ing more. 

Through openings in the trees I see be- 
low me 

The valley of Clitumnus, with its farms 

And snow-white oxen grazing in the 
shade 

Of the tall poplars on the river’s brink. 

O Nature, gentle mother, tender nurse ! 

I, who have never loved thee as 1 ought, 

But wrasted all my years immured in 
cities. 

And breathed the stifling atmosphere of 
streets. 


Now come to thee for refuge. Hare is 
peace. 

Yonder I see the little hermitages 
Dotting the mountain side with points 
of light. 

And here St. Julian’s convent, like a 
nest 

Of curlews, clinging to some windy cliff. 
Beyond the broad, illimitable plain 
Down sinks the sun, red as Apollo’s 
quoit, 

That, by the envious Zephyr blown 
aside, 

Struck Hyacinthus dead, and stained 
the earth i 

With his young blood, Uhat blossomed 
into flowers. 

And now, instead of these fair deities. 
Dread demons haunt the earth ; hermits 
inhabit 

The leafy homes of sylvan Hama- 
dryads ; 

And jovial friars, rotund and rubicund, 
Replace the old Silenus with his ass. 

Here underneath these venerable oaks, 
Wrinkled and brown and gnarled like 
them with age, 

A brother of the monastery sits. 

Lost in his meditations. What ruay be 
The questions that perplex, the hopes 
that cheer him ? 

Good-evening, holy father. 

MONK. 

God be with you. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Pardon a stranger if lie inteiTupt 
Your meditations. 

MONK. 

It was but a dream, — 
The old, old dream, that never wdll come 
true ; 

The dream that all my life I have been 
dreaming, 

And yet is still a dream. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

All men have dreams. 
I have had mine ; but none of them 
came true ; 

They were but vanity. Sometimes 1 
think 

The happiness of man lies in pursuing, 
Not in possessing; for the tnings pos> 
seased 
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Logo half their value. Tell me of jour 
dream. 

MONK. 

The yearning of my heart, my sole de- 


sire. 

That like the sheaf of Joseph stands 



The passion that torments me, and that 
breathes 

Kew meaning into the dead forms of 
prayer, 

Is that with mortal eyes I may behold 
The Eternal City. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Rome ? 

MONK. 

There is but one ; 
The rest are merely names. I think 
of it 

As the Celestial City, paved with gold. 
And sentinelled with angels. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Would it were. 
1 have just fled from it. It is be- 
leaguered 

By Spanish troops, led by the Duke of 
Alva, 

MONK. 

But still for me is the Celestial City, 
And I would see it once before I die. 

MICHAEL ANGP:L0. 

Each one must bear his cross. 

MONK. 

Were it a cross 
That had been laid upon me, I could 
bear it. 

Or fall with it. It is a crucifix ; 

1 am nailed hand and foot, and I am 
dying ! 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

What would you see in Rome ? 

MONK. 

His Holiness. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Him that was once the Cardinal Ca- 
raff a ? 

You would but see a man of fourscore 
yearn. 
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With sunken eyes, bnming like carbun- 
cles. 

Who sits at table with his friends for 
hours. 

Cursing the Spaniards as a race of 
Jews 

And miscreant Moors. And with what 
soldiery 

Think you he now defends the Eternal 
City * 

MONK. 

With legions of bright angels. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

So he calls them ; 

And yet in fact these bright angelic 
legions 

Are only German Lutherans. 

MONK, crossinrj himself. 

Heaven protect us 1 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

What further would you .see ? 

MONK. 

The Cardinals, 

Going in their gilt coaches to High 
Mass. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Men do not go to Paradise in coaches. 

MONK. 

The catacombs, the convents, and the 
churches ; 

The ceremonie.s t)[ the Holy Week 

In all their pomp, or, at the Epiphany, 

The Feast of the Kantis.siina Bambino 

At Ara Coeli. But I shall not see 
them. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

These pompous ceremonies of the 
Church 

Are but an empty show to him who 
knows 

The actors in them. Stay here in your 
convent, 

For he w'ho goes to Rome may see too 
much. 

What would you further 1 
MONK. 

I would sec the painting 

Of the Last Judgment in the Sistine 
Chapel. 


30 
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KICHAEI^ ANGELO. 

The smoke of incense and of altar can- 
dles 

Has blackened it already. 

MONK. 

Woe is me ! 

Then I would hear Allegri’s Miserere, 
Sung by the Papal choir. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

A dismal dirge ! 

I am an old, old man, and I have lived 
In Rome for thirty years and more, and 
know 

The jarring of the wheels of that great 
world, 

Its jealousies, its discords, and its strife. 
Therefore I say to you, remain content 
Here in your convent, here among your 
woods, 

Where only there is peace. Go not to 
Rome. 

There was of old a monk of Wittenberg 
Who went to Rome ; you may have 
heard of him ; 

His name was Luther ; and you know 
what followed. 

yrUe convent hell rings, 

MONK, rising. 

It is the convent bell ; it rings for ves- 
pers. 

Let us go in; we both will pray for 
peace. 

VIII. 

THE DEAD CHRIST. 

Michael Angeixi’s studio. Michael 
Angelo, irith a light, working upon 
the Dead Christ. Midnight. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

0 Death, why is it I cannot portray 
Thy form and features? Do I stand 

too near thee ? 

Or dost thou hold my hand, and draw 
me back, 

Ab being thy disciple, not thy master 
Z^t him who knows not what old age is 
like 

Have patience till it comes, and he will 
know. 

1 once had skill to fashion Life and 

Death 


And Sleep, which is the counterfeit of 
Death ; 

And I remember what Giovanni Strozzi 

Wrote underneath my statue of the 
Night 

In San Lorenzo, ah, so long ago ! 

Grateful to me is sleep ! More grateful 
now 

Than it was then; for all my friends 
are dead ; 

And she is dead, the noblest of them 
all. 

I saw her face, when the great sculptor 
Death, 

Whom men should call Divine, had at a 
blow ' 

Stricken her into marble ; and I kissed 

Her cold white hand. What was it 
held me back 

Prom kissing her fair forehead, and 
those lips. 

Those dead, dumb lips ? Grateful to 
me is sleep! 

Enter GioiiGio Vasari. 

GIORGIO. 

Good-evening, or good-morning, for I 
know not 

Which of the two it is. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

How came you in ? 

GIORGIO. 

Why, by the door, as all men do. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Ascanio 

Must have forgotten to bolt it. 

GIORGIO. 

Probably. 

Am I a spirit, or so like a spirit. 

That I could slip through bolted door 
or window 1 

As I was passing down the street, I saw 

A glimmer of light, and heard tlie well- 
known chink 

Of chisel upon marble. So I entered, 

To see what keeps you from your bed 
BO late. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, coming forward with 

the lamp. 

You have been revelling with your boon 
corapanionB, 
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Giorgfio Vasari, and you come to me 
At an untimely hour. 

GIORQIO. 

The Pope hath sent me. 
His Holiness desires to see again 
The drawing you once showed him of 
the dome 
Of the Basilica. 

MICHAEL ANQELO. 

We will look for it. 

GIORGIO. 

What is the marble group that glim- 
mers there 
Behind you ? 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Nothing, and yet everything, — 
As one may take it. It is my own 
tomb, 

That 1 am building. 


GIORGIO. 

Do not hide it from me. 

By our long friendship and the love I 
bear you, 

Itefusc me not ! 

MICHAEL AHOEhO, letting fall the lamp. 

Life hath become to me 

An empty theatre, — its lights extin- 
guished, 

The music silent, and the actors gone ; 

And I alone sit inusing on the scenes 

That once have been. I am so old that 
Death 

Oft plucks me by the cloak, to come 
with him ; 

And some day, like this lam]), shall I 
fall down, 

And m3’ liust spark of life will be ex- 
tinguished. 

Ah me ! ah me ! what darkness of de- 
spair ! 

So near to death, and yet so far from 
God! 




isroTiLis. 
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Pdpge 11. Coplas de Manrique. 

This poem of Maiirique is a ^reat favor- 
ite in Spain. No less than four poetic 
Glosses, or running commentaries, upon 
it have been published, no one of which, 
however, possesses great jjoetic merit, 
riiat of the Carthusian monk, Rodrigo 
de Valdepehas, is the best. It is known 
as the Closa del Cartujo. '^I'liere is also | 
a prose Commentary.liy Luis de Aranda. 

The following stanzas of the poem 
were found in the author's ])oeket, after 
his death on the field of buttle. 

** 0 World ! 80 few the years we live. 

Would that the life which thou dost give 

Were life indeed I 

Alas 1 thy sorrows fall so fast, 

Our happiest hour is when at last 
The soul is freed. 

“ Our days are covercvl o’er with grief, 

And sorrows neither h'W' nor brief 
Veil all in gloom ; 

Left desolate of real good, 

Within this cheer! es.s solitude 
No pleasures bloom. 

“ Thy pilgrimage begins in tears, 

And ends in bitter doubts and fears, 

Or dark despair ; 

Midway so many toils appear. 

That he who lingers longest here 
Knows most of care. 

** Thy goods are bought with many a groan. 

By the hot sweat of toil alone. 

And weary hearts ; 

Fleet-foot^ is the approach of woe, 

But with a lingering step and slow 
Its form depai^.” 

Page 21. JTtnff Christian. 

Nib Juel was a celebrated Danish Ad- 
miral, and Peder Wessel, a Vice-Admiral, 
who for his great prowess received the 
popular title of Tordenskiold, or Thunder- 
shield. In childhood he was a tailor’s ap- 
prentice, and rose to hb high rank before 
the age of twenty-eight, when he was 
kiUed in a daeL 


Page 25. The SIceleton in Armor. 

This Ballad was suggested to me while 
riding on the sea-shore at Newport. A 
year or two previous a skeleton had been 
dug up at Fall River, clad in broken and 
corroded armor ; and tlie idea occurred to 
me of eoniuuding it, with the Round Tower 
at Newjxjrt, generally known liitherto as 
the Old Winilmill, though now claimed by 
tlie Danes as a work of their early ances- 
tors. T’rofessor Rafti, in the MHwires de 
la Societf Iloyalc dvs Antiquaires du Nord, 
for 1888-18119, says : - 

‘'Th(‘.rei.sno mistaking in this instance 
the style in vdiii^h the more ancient stone 
edifices of the North were constnutted, — 
the style which b«*long.s to the Roman or 
Ante-Gothic, architeciture, and which, es- 
juM'ially after the time of Cliarlcmagne, 
diffused itself from Italy over the whole of 
the We.st and North (Jf Europe, where it 
continued to predominate until the close 
of tlie twelfth century, — that st yle which 
.some authors have, troin one of its most 
striking characteristics, called the round 
arch style, the same wliich in England is 
denominated Saxon and soinetiine.s Nor- 
man architectur’e. 

** On the ancient structure, in Newiwrt 
there are no ornaments remaining, which 
might possibly have served to guide us in 
a.s.signing the probable date of its erection. 
That no vestige whatever is fourid of the 
pointed arch, nor any approximation to it, 
is indicative of an earlier rather than of a 
later period. From such characteristicj* as 
remain, however, we can scpcely fonn any 
other inference than one, in which I am 
persuaded that all who are familiar with 
Old-Northeni architecture will concur, 
THAT THrS BITILDINO WAS ERECTED AT A 
PERIOD DECIDEDLY NOT LATER THAN 
TWELFTH CENTCRY. Thi.H remark applies, 
of course, to the original building only, 
and not to the alterations that it subie* 

I quently received ; for there are seta^ 
I such alterations in the upper part of »• 
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building which cannot be mistaken^ and 
which were most likely occasioned by its 
being adapted in modern times to various 
uses ; for example, as the substructure of 
a windmill, and latterly as a hay magazine. 
To the same times may be referred the 
windows, the iirei)lace, and the apertures 
made aoove the columns. That tliis 
building could not have been erected for a 
windmill, is what an arcliitect will easily 
discern.” 

I will not enter into a discussion of the 
point. It is sufficiently well established 
for the purpose of a ballad ; though doubt- 
less many a citizen of Newport, who has 
pa.ssed his days within sight of the Round 
Tower, will be ready to exclaim, with 
Sancho ; God bless me ! did I not warn 
you to have a care of what you were doing, 
for that it was nothing but a windmill ; 
and nobody could mistake it, but one who 
had the like in his head. ” 

Page 27. Skoal ! 

In Scandinavia, this is the customary 
salutation when drinking a health. I have 
slightly clianged tlie orthography of the 
word^ m order to preserve the correct pro- 
nunciation. 

Page 28. The Luck of EdenhalL 

The tradition uiion which this ballail is 
founded, and the ‘^shards of the Luck of 
Edenhall,” still exist in England. The 
goblet is in the possession of Sir Christo- 
her Musgrave, Bart., of Eden Hall, Cum- 
orland ; an<i is not so entirely shattered 
os the ballad ieavc.s it. 

Page 29. The Elected Knight. 

This strange and somewhat mystical 
ballad is from Nyerup and Ra)ibek’s 
Danske Viser of the Middle Ages. It 
seems to refer to the first preaching of 
Christianity in the North, and to the in- 
stitution of Knight-Errantry. The three 
maidens I suppose to be Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. The irregularities of the original 
have been carefully preserved iu the trans- 
lation. 

Page 29. The Children of thjc Lord's 
Supper. 

There is something patriarchal still lin- 
gering about rural life in Sweden, which 
renders it a fit theme for song. Almost 
primeval simplicity reigns over that North- 
ern land, — almost primeval solitude and 
stillness. You pass out from the gate of 
the city, and, as if by magic, the scene 
changes to a wild, woodland landscape. 
Around you are forests of fir. Overhead 
hang the long, fon-like branches, trailing i 
with moss, and heavy Nvith red and blue ! 


cones. Under foot is a carpet of yellow 
leaves ; and the air is warm and balmy. 
On a wooden bridge you cross a little sil- 
ver stream ; and anon come forth into a 
pleasant and sunny land of farms. Wood- 
en fences divide the adjoining fields. 
Across the road are gates, which are 
opened by troops of children. The peas- 
ants take oft* their hats as you pass ; you 
sneeze, and they cry, ** God bless you ! ” 
The houses in the villages and smaller 
towns are all built of hewn timber, and for 
the most part painted red. The floors of 
the taverns are strewn with the fragrant 
tips of fir boughs. In many villages there 
are no tavenis, and the peasants take turns 
in receiving travellers. The thrifty house- 
wife shows you into the best cliamber, the 
walls of which are hung round with rude 
pictures from the Bible ; and brings you 
ler heavy silver spoons, — aii heirloom, — 
to dip the curdled milk from the pan. 
You have oaten cakes baked some months 
before, or bread with anise-seed and cori- 
ander in it, or perhaps a little pine bark. 

Meanwhile the sturdy husband lias 
brought his horses from the plough, and 
haniessed them to your carriage. Solitary 
travellers come and ^o in uncouth one- 
horse chaises. Most of them have pipes in 
their mouths, and, hanging around their 
necks in front, a leather wallet, in which 
they carry tobacco, and the great bank- 
notes of the country, as large as your two 
hands. You meet, also, groups of Dalo- 
karlian peasant-women, travelling home- 
ward or towiiwai’d in pursuit of work. 
They walk barefoot, carrying in their 
hands their shoes, which have high heels 
under the hollow of tlie foot, and soles of 
birch bark. 

Frequent, too, are tlie village cliurclies, 
standing by the roadside, each in its own 
little Garden of Gethsemane. In the par- 
ish register great events are doubtless re- 
corded. Some old king was christened or 
buried in that church ; and a little sexton, 
with a rusty k^, shows yon the baptismal 
font, or the coftin. In the churchyard are 
a few flowers, and much green grass ; and 
daily the sliadow of the church spire, with 
its long, tapering finger, counts the tombs, 
representing a dial-plate of human life, on 
which the hours and minutes are the 

S aves of men. The stones are flat, and 
rge, and low, and perhaps sunken, like 
the wofs of old houses. On some are ar- 
morial bearings ; on others only the initials 
of the poor tenants, with a date, as on the 
roofs of Dutch cottages. They all sleep 
with their heads to the westward. Each 
held a lighted taper in his hand when he 
died i and in his coffin were placed hia liV 
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tie heart-treasures, and a piece of money 
for his last iourney. Babes that came life- 
less into the world were carried in the 
arms of gray-haired old men to the only 
cradle they ever slept in ; and in the 
shroud of the dead mother were laid the 
little garments of the child that lived 
and died in her bosom. And over this 
scene the village pastor looks from his 
window in the stillness of midnight, and 
says in his heart, How quietly they rest, 
all the departed ! ” 

Near the churchyard gate stands a poor- 
box, fastened to a post by iron hands, 
and secured by a padlock, with a sloping 
wooden roof to keep off the I'ain. If it lie 
Sunday, the peasants sit on tlie church 
steps and con their psalm-books. Others 
are coming down the road with their 
beloved jiastor, who talks to them of 
holy things' from beneath his broad- 
brimmed hat. He sneaks of fields and 
harvests, and of the parable of the 
sower, that went forth to sow. He leads 
them to the Good Shepherd, and to the 
pleasant pastures of the spirit-land. He 
IS their patriarch, and, like Melchizcdek, 
both priest and king, though ho has no 
other throne than tlie chui'ch pulpit. The 
women carry psalm-books in their hands, 
wrapped in silk handkerchiefs, and listen 
devoutly to the good man’s words. But 
the young men, like Gallic, care for none 
of tiiese tfiings. They are busy counting 
the plaits in the kirtlea of tlie peasant- 
girls, their number being an indication of 
the wearer’s wealth. It may end in a 
wedding. 

I will endeavor to describe a village wed- 
ding in Sweden. It shall be in summer- 
time, that there may be flowers, and in a 
southern province, that the bride may be 
fair. The early song of the lark and of 
chanticleer are mingling in the clear morn- 
ing air, and the sun, tlie heavenly bride- 
^oom with golden locks, arises in the east, 
just as our earthly bridegroom with yel- 
low hair arises in the south. In the yard 
there is a sound of voices and trampling 
of hoofs, and horses are led forth and 
saddled. The steed that is to bear the 
bridegroom has a bunch of flowers upon 
his forehead, and a garland of corn-flowers 
around his neck. Friends from the neigh - 
bcriiig farms come riding in, their blue 
cloaks streaming to the ivind ; and finally 
the happy bridegroom, with a whip in his 
band, and a monstrous nosegay in the 
breast of his black jacket, comes forth 
from his chamber ; and then to horse and 
away, towards the village where the bride 
already sits and waits. 

Foremost rides the spokesman, followed 


by some half-dozen village musicians. 
Next comes the bridegroom between his 
two ^omsmen, and then forty or fifty 
friends and wedding guests, half of them 
perhaps with pistols and guns in their 
hands. A kino of baggage-wagon brings 
up the rear, laden with food and drink for 
these merry pilgriii»s. At the entrance of 
every village stands a triumphal arch, 
adorned with flowers and ribbons and 
evergreens ; and as they pass beneath it 
the wedding guests fire a salute, and the 
whole procession stops . And straight from 
every pocket flies a black-jack, filled with 
punch or brandy. It is passeti from hand 
to band among the crowd ; jirovisions are 
brought from the W'agon, and after eating 
and tfrinking and hurrahing t he procession 
moves forward again, and at length draws 
near the liouse of the bride. Four heralds 
ride forward to announce that a knight and 
his attendants are in the neighboring forest, 
and pray for hospitality. “How many 
are you '{ ” asks the bride’s father. “ At 
least three hundred,” is llic answer ; and 
to this the host rc]'iu‘s, “Yes; W'erc you 
seven times as many, you shouhl all bo 
welcome : and in Uikcn thereof receive this 
cup.” Whereuptin each herald receives a 
eaii of ale ; and soon after the wliolo jovial 
ctimiiany comes storming into the fanner’s 
yard, and, riding rouml the May jiole, 
wi)ich stands in the cmitre, alights amid a 
grand salute and flourisii of music. 

In the hall sits the bride, Avith a crown 
; upon her head and a tear ill her eye, like 
the Virgin Mary in old church jiaintings. 
She is dressed in a red iKxlice and kirtle 
witli loose linen sleeves, 'riie.re is a gilded 
belt around her waist ; and around her 
neck sti'ings of golden l»eads, and a golden 
chain. On the crown rests a Avreath of 
Avild ro.ses, and bcloAV it another of cy- 
press. Loose ov(!r her shoulders falls her 
flaxen hair : and her Tdue innoceni eyes are 
fixed upon the ground. O thou good soul 1 
thou hast hard h.ands, but a soft heart ! 
Thou art ]Kior. The very ornamentfl lliou 
wearest are not thine. They liave lieeii 
hired for this great day. Yet ail thou 
rich ; rich in health, rich in hope, nch m 
thy first, young, fervent love, fhe bless- 
ing of Heaven be upon Ibee ! So thinks 
the Tiarish priest, as he joins together the 
hands of bride and bridegroom, saying in 
deep, solemn tones, — “I give j 

marriage this damsel, to be thy w<^ttM 
Aiv'ife in all honor, and to share the half w 
thy l>ed, thy lock ami key, and every third 
penny which you two may possess, or 
inherit, and aU the rights Avhich UpUnd* 
laws provide, and the holy King Erut 
gave.” 
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The dinner is now served, and the bride 
sits between the bridegroom and the priest. 
The spokesman delivers an oration after 
the ancient custom of his fathers. He in< 
terlards it well with quotations from the 
Bible ; and invites the Saviour to be pres- 
ent at this marriage feast, as he was at the 
marriage feast in Cana of Galilee. The ta- 
ble is not sparingly set forth. Each makes 
a long arm and the feast goes cheerly on. 
PuncTi and brandy pass round between the 
courses, and here and there a pipe is smoked 
while waiting for the next dish . They sit 
long at table ; but, as all things must have 
an end, so must a Swedish dinner. Then 
the dance begins. It is led off by the 
bride and ilie priest, who perform a sol- 
emn minuet together. Not till after iiiid- 
iiight comes the last dance. The girls 
form a ring around the bride, to keep her 
from the liands of the married women, 
who endeavor to break through the magic 
circle, and seize their new sister. After 
long struggling they succeed ; and the 
crown is taken from her head and the jew- 
els from her neck, and lier bodice is uu- 
la('.ed and lier kirtle taken off ; and like a 
vestal virgin clad all in white slie goes, but 
it is to her marriage chamber, not to her 
grave ; and the wedding guests follow her 
with lighted candles in tlieir hands. And 
this is a village bridal. 

Nor must I forget the suddenly chan- 
ging seasons of the Northern clime. There 
IS no long and lingering spring, unfolding 
leaf and blossom one by one ; no long 
and lingering autumn, ponij)ous w'ith 
many-colored leaves and the glow of In- 
dian summers. But winter and siiminer 
are wonderful, and pass into each other. 
The quail has haivlly ceased piping in the 
corn, when winter from the folds of trail- 
ing clouds How.s broadca.st over the land 
snow, icicles, and rattling hail. The days 
wane apace. Erelong the sun hardly rises 
above tne horizon, or does not rise at all. 
The moon and the stars shine through the 
day; only, at noon, they are pale and wan, 
and in the southern sky a red, fiery glow, 
as of sunset, bums along the horizon, and 
then goes out. And pleasantly under the 
silver moon, and under the silent, solemn 
stars, ring the steel-shoes of the skaters on 
the frozen sea, and voices, and the soimd 
of bells. 

And now the Northern Lights begin to 
bum, faintly at first, like sunbeams play- 
ing in the waters of the blue sea. Then a 
soft crimson glow tinges the heavens. 
There is a blush on the cheek of night. 
The colors come and go, and change from 
crimson to gold, from gold to crimson, 
inie snow is stained with rosy light. Two- 


fold from the zenith, east and west, flames 
a fiery sword ; and a broad bana passes 
athwart the heavens like a summer sunset. 
Soft purple clouds come sailing over the 
sky, and through their vapory folds the 
winking stars shine white as silver. With 
such pomp as this is Meiry Christmas 
ushered in, though only a single star her- 
alded the first Christmas, .^d in mem- 
ory of that day the Swedish peasants dance 
on straw ; and the peasant-rirls throw 
straws at the timbered roof of the hall, and 
for every one that sticks in a crack shall a 
groomsman come to their wedding. Meny 
Christmas indeed ! For pious souls there 
shall be church songs and sermons, but for 
Swedish peasants, brandy and nut-brown 
ale in wooden bowls ; and the great Yule- 
cake crowned with a clieese, and garlanded 
with apples, and upholding a three-armed 
candlestick over the Christmas feast. They 
may tell tales, too, of Jons Lundsbracka, 
and Lnnkenfus, and the great Riddar 
-Finke of Pingsdaga.* 

And now the glad, leafy midsummer 
full of blossoms and the song of nightin- 
gales, is come ! Saint J olm has taken the 
flowers and festival of heathen Balder ; 
and in every village there is a May-pole 
fifty feet higli, with wreaths and roses ami 
ribbons streaming in the wind, and a noisy 
weather-cock on top, to tell the village 
whence the wind coirietli and whither it 
goeth. Tlie sun does not set till ten o’clock 
at night; and the children are at play in 
tlie streets an hour later. Tlie windows and 
doors are all open, and you may sit and 
read till midnight without a candle. O, 
how beautiful is the summer night, which 
is not night, but a sunless yet unclouded 
day, descending upon earth with dews and 
shadows and refreshing coolness ! How 
lieautiful the long, mild twilight, which 
like a silver cla.sf> rinites to-day with yester- 
d.ay ! How beautiful the silent hour, when 
Morning and Evening thus sit together, 
hand in hand, beneath the starless sky of 
midnight ! From the church-tower in the 
public sqxiare the bell tolls the hoxxr, with 
a soft, musical chime ; and the watchman, 
whose watch-tower is the belfry, blows a 
blast in his liom, for each stroke of the 
hammer, and four times, to the four cor- 
ners of the heaveu.s, in a sonorous voice he 
chants, — 

" Ho ! watchnum, ho ! 

Twelve is the clock ! 

God keep our town 

From fire and brand 

And hostile hand ! 

Twelve is the clock ! ** 

From his swallow’s nest in the belfry be 
* Xitlee of Swedish popular tahNu 
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Mn see the sun all night lon^ ; and farther 
north the priest stands at his door in the 
warm midnight, and lights his pipe with a 
common burning-glass. 

Page 30. The Feast of the Leafy Pa- 
vilions, 

In Swedish, the Leaf- 

huts*-high-tide. 

Page 30. Hi^h&rg, 

The peasant-painter of Sweden. He is 
known chiefly by his altar-pieces in the 
village churches. 

Page 30. Wallin.. 

A distinguished pulpit-orator and poet. 
He is particularly remarkable for the beau- 
ty and sublimity of his psalms. 

Page 45. As Lope says. 

“ La c61era 

de un Espanol sontado no se tenipla, 
sino le repreaentan eu dos horaa 
hasta el final juicio desde el Q^nesis. ” 

Lope de Vega. 

Page 46. Abrenuncio Haiamis/ 

"Digo, Seftora, respondid Sancho, lo 
que tengo dicho, que de los azotes aberuuii- 
cio. Abrenuncio, habeis de decir, Sancho, 
y no como decis, dijo el Duque.” — Lon 
Qicixote, Part II. ch. 35. 

Page 50. Fray Carrillo. 

The allusion here is to a Spanish Epi- 
gram. 

“ Slempre Fray Carrillo estuB 
canstodonos ac4 fiiera ; 
quien en tu cclda estuTiera 
para no Terte jamas ! ’’ 

B6kl de Faber. Floresta^ No. 611. 

Page 50. Padre Francisco. 

This is from an Italian popidar song. 

“ ‘ Padre Francesco, 

Padre Francesco ! * 

— Cosa Tolete del Padre Francesco ? — 

* Y’ h nna bella ragaadna 
Che si Toole confessar ! ’ 

Fatte 1’ entrare, fatte 1’ entrare ! 

Che la Toglio confessare.^' 

Kopiseh. VolksthUtnliehe Poesien aus al~ 
ten Mundarten Italiens and seiner In- 
seln^ p. 194. 

Page 51. Ave I cujus caZcem dare. 

From a monkish hymn of the twelfth 
century, in Sir Alexander Croke's Essay 
on the Or^n, Progress^ and Dedine of 
Rhyming LaMn Verse, p. 109. 

Page 64. gold of the Busnf, 

Busn4 is the name given by the Gypsies 
to all who are not of Imelr race. 


I Page 54. Count of the CaUs, 

The Gypsies call themselves Gal4s. See 
Borrow’s valuable and extremely interest- 
ing work, TVic Zincali ; in' an Account of 
the Gypsies in Spain. London, 1841. 

Page 66. if his numey-hags would 

rise. 

“ i Y \ olvi^ndome a uu lado, vi 4 un 
Avariento, que estaba preguntaudo 4 otro, 
(^ue por haber sido embalsainado, v estar 
lexos 3U8 tripas no hablaba, porque i»f» 
habiau llegado .si liabiaii de resiicitar aque) 
dia todos los enterrados) si resucitarian 
unos bolsoiies suyos ? ” — El Sueflo de las 
Calaveras. 

Pago 56. A ml avieti / said my Cid the 
Campeador. 

A line from the ancient Pnevia thl Cid. 

“ Amen, dixo Mio Old el Campeador.” 

Utie 8044. 

Page 66. The river of his thoughts. 

This expression is from Dante ; 

“ SI cho chiaro 

Per cssa scendu della niente il flume.” 

Byron luis likewise used the »*xprcssion ; 
though I <Io not recollect in which of his 
poems. 

Page 57. Mari Franca. 

A common Spanish j>roverb, lo tunr 
aside a question one ciocs not wish to an- 
swer ; 

“ Porque case Mari Franca 
quatru Icguas de Salauutnca.” 

Page 57. Ay, soft, emerald eyes. 

The Spaniards, with good rea.son, con- 
sider this color of the eye as beautiful, and 
celebrate it in song ; ks, for example, in 
the well-known Viltancic*) : 

“ Ay ojiielop verdcs, 
ay log inis (yucl»)S, 
ay hagJin log cIcIob 
qbc de ml te acuerdcs ! 

Tengo conflanzii 
de mlB verdeg ojoB.” 

Buhl dr Faber. Fioresta, No. 256. 

Dante .si)eaks of Beatrice’s eyes as emer- 
alds. Purgaforio, xxxi. 116. Land 
in his Anrwtazioni, “ Erano i .suoi occhi d 
un turchino verdiccio, sindle a quel del 
mare.” 

Page 58. The Avenging Child. 

See the ancient Ballads of El Jnfanls 
Vengador, and Calaynos. 

Page 68. All are sleeping. 

From the Spanish. B&M de Faber. 
Fioresta, No. 282- 
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Page 63. Oood night. 

From, the Spanish ; as are likewise the 
songs immediately following, and that 
which commences the first scene of Act III. 

Page 70. The evil eye. 

“ In the Gitano language, casting the 
evil eye is called Querelar nasula, which 
simply means making sick, and which, ac- 
cording to the common superstition, is 
accomplished by casting an evil look at 
people, especially children, who, from the 
teufleniess of their constitution, are sup- 
posed to be more easily blighted than those 
of a more mature age. After receiving the 
evil glance, they fall sick, and die in a few 
hours. 

“ The Spaniards have very little to say 
respecting the evil eye, though the belief 
in it is very prevalent, esi)ecially in Anda- 
lusia, amongst the lower orders. A stag’s 
honi is considered a good safeguard, and 
on that account a .small horn, tij»ped with 
silver, is frequently attached to the chil- 
dren’s necks by means of a cord braided 
from the liair of a black mare’s tail. 
Should the evil glance be cast, it i.s im- 
agined that the horn receives it, and in- 
stantly snaps asuiulor. Such horn# may 
be purchased in some of the silversmiths’ 
shops at Seville.” — Boiuiow’s ZincMli. 
Vol. I. ch. ix. 

Page 70. On the top of a 'immntain I 
stand. 

This and the following scraps of song 
are from Borrow’s Zincali ; or an Accoimt 
of the Gypsies in Spain. 

The Gypsy words in the same scene may 
be thus interpreted : — 

John- Dorados, pieces of gold. 

Pigeon, a simpleton. 

In your morocco, stripped. 

Doves, sheets. 

Moon, a shirt. 

Chirelin, a thief. 

Murcigalleros, those who steal at night- 
fall. 

Jlctstilleros, footpads. 

Hermit, Idghway-robber. 

Planets, candles. 

Commamiments, the fingers. 

Saint Martin asleep, to rob a per.son 
asleep. 

Lanterns, eyes. 

Goblin, police officer. 

Papa^yo, a spy. 

Vineyards and Dancing John, to take 
flight. 

Page 74. If thou art sleeping, maiden. 
From the Spanish ; as is likewise the 
song df the OontTabandista on page 75. 


Page 77. AU the Foresters qf Flan- 
ders. 

The title of Foresters was given to tlie 
early governors of Flanders, appointed by 
the kings of France. Lyderick du Bucq, 
in the days of Clotaire the Second, was the 
first of them ; and Beaudoin Bras-de-Fer, 
who stole away the fair Judith, daughter 
of Charles the Bald, from the French 
court, and married her in Bruges, was the 
last. After liim the title of Forester was 
changed to that of Count. Pliilippe d’Al- 
sace, Guy de Dampierre, and Louis de 
Cr6cy, coming later in the order of time, 
were therefore rather Counts than Forest- 
ers. Philippe went twice to the Holy 
Land as a Crusader, ana died of the plague 
at St. Jean-d’Acre, shortly after the cap- 
ture of the city by the Christians. Guy 
de Dampierre died in the prison of Com- 
piegne. Louis de Crecy was son and suc- 
cessor of Robei-t de Bethune, who strangled 
his wife, Yolaride de Boiiigogne, 'with the 
bridle of bis horse, for having poisoned, at 
the age of eleven years, Charles, his son 
by his first wife, Blanche d’ Anjou. 

Page 77. Stately dames, like queens at- 
tended. 

When Philippe-le-Bel, king of France, 
visited Flanders with his queen, she was 
so astonished at the magnificence of the 
dames of Bruges, that she exclaimed : 

Je^ croyais etre seule reine ici, raais il 
paratt que ceux de Flandre qui se trouvent 
dans 1108 prisoms sont tons des princes, car 
leurs femmes sont hahillees comme des 
princesses et des reiiies.” 

When the burgomasters of Ghent, Bru- 
ges, and Ypres went to Paris to pay 
homage to King John, in 1351, they were 
received with ^reat pomp and distinction ; 
hut, l>eing invited to a festival, they ob- 
served that their seats at table were not 
furnished with cushions ; whereupon, to 
make known their displeasure at this want 
of regard to their dignity, they folded 
their richly embroidered cloaks and seated 
themselve.s upon them. On rising from 
table, they left their cloaks behind them, 
and, being informed of their apparent for- 
getfulness, Simon van Bertrycke, burgo- 
master of Bruges, replied, *‘We Flemings 
are not in the nabit of carrying away our 
cushions after dinner. ” 

Page 77. Knights who bore the Fleece 
of Gold, 

Philippe de Bourgogne, sumamed Le 
Bon, espoused Isabella of Portugal on the 
10th of January, 1430 ; and on the same 
day instituted the famous order of tho 
Fleece of Gold. 
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Page 77. 1 beheld the gentle Mary. 

Marie de Valois, Duchess of Burgirndy, 
was left by the death of her father, 
Charles-le-Teni^raire, at the age of twenty, 
the richest heiress of Europe. She came 
to Bruges, as Countess of Flanders, in 
1477, and in the same year was married by 
proxy to the Archduke Maximilian. Ac- 
cording to the custom of the time, the 
Duke of Bavaria, Maximilian’s substitute, 
slept with the princess. They were both 
in complete dress, separated by a naked 
sword, and attended by four armed guards. 
Marie was adored by her subjects for her 
gentleness and her many other virtues. 

Maximilian was sou of the Emperor 
Frederick the Third, and is the same per- 
son mentioned afterwards in tlie poem of 
Nwreinherg as the Kaiser Maximilian, and 
the hero of Pfinzing’s poem of Teiierdank. 
Having been imprisoned by tlie revolted 
burghers of Bruges, they renised to release 
him, till he consented to kneel in the |)ub- 
lic square, and to swear on the Holy Evan- 
plists and the body of Saint Donatus, that 
lie would not take vengeance upon them 
foi* their rebellion. 

Page 77. The bloody battle of the Spurs 
of Gold. 

Til is battle, the most memorable in 
Flemish history, was fought under the 
walls of Courtray, on the 11th of July, 
1302, between tlie French and the Flem- 
ings, the former commanded by Robert, 
Comte d’ Artois, and the latter by Guil- 
laume de Juliei*s', and Jean, Comte de 
Namur. The French amiy was completely 
routed, with a loss of twenty thoiusand in- 
fantry and seven thousand cavalry ; among 
whom were sixty- three princes, dukes, and 
counts, seven hundred lords-baimeret, and 
eleven hundred noblemen. The flower of 
the French nobility perished on that day ; 
to which history has given the name of the 
*roumM des Eperons d'Or, from the great 
of golden spura found on the field 
of battle. Seven nimdred of them were 
♦ as a trophy in the church of No- 

tre Dame de Courtray ; and, as the cava- 
of tliat day wore but a single spur 
^^nese vouened to God for the violent 
and bloody death of seven hundred of his 
creatures. 


I^itary company at Ghent, called the 
Chxfpertms Blancs. He had great sway 
over the turbulent populace, who, in thoi^ 
pro.sperous times of the city, gained an 
livelil.ood by laboring {wo^orThi^ 
days m the week, and had the remaining 

me light at M nine water was followeti by 
oiien rebellion against Louis do Maele, tlie 
Count of Flanders and Protector of Bruges. 
His superb chateau of Wondelghem was 
pillaged and burnt ; and the insurgents 
lorced the gjites of Jiniges, and entered in 
triumph, with Lyons mounted at their 
head. A few days afterwards he dii^d sud- 
denly, perhaps by poison. 

Meanwhile the insurgents received a 
check at the village of NeviMe ; and two 
hiuidred of them perished in the churcli, 
which was burned by the Count's orders. 
One- ol the chiefs, Jean de Lannoy, took 
refuge in the belfry. From the summit of 
the tower he helil forth his purse filled 
with gold, and begged for deliverunee. It 
was in vain. Ills enemies cne<l to him 
from below to save himself as be.st he 
might ; and, linlf sufl’ociited with smoko 
and flame, he threw himself from the tow- 
er aiifl perished at their feet. Peace was 
soon nlterwards established, and the Count 
retired to faithful Bruges. 


Page 77. The Golden /)ragon'’it nest. 

The Golden Dragon, taken from the 
cliurch of St, Sojiliia, at. (.'oiislantino]>le, in 
one of the Crusades, and placed on the 
belfry of Bruges, was afterwanls trans- 
l'oi'te<l to Ghent by Philiji van Artevelde, 
and still julorns tlie belfrv of that city. 

The iiKseTiptioii on the alai*m-b<iU at 
Ghent is, My non nacm is Boland; ale 
ik klept is er brand, and als ik lay is er 
viciorie in hot land." My name is Roland ; 
when I toll there is fire, and when I ring 
there is victory in the land. 


Page 79. That their great imperial 
city stretched its hand through every dime. 

An old popular ]iroverb of the town runs 
thus : — 

“ Nitmberg'.<( Hand 
Geht dutch aUe Land.'' 

Nuremberg’s hand 
Qoen through every land. 


Fage 77. Saw the^ght oU Mvnnewaier. 

"Vi^en the inhabitants of Bruges were 
digging a canal at Minnewater, to bring 
the w^rs of the Lys from Deynze to their 
were attacked and routed by the 
of Ghent, whose commerce would 
have been much injured by the canal, 
xney were led by Jean Lyons, captain of a 


Page 79. Sat the poet Melchior singing 
Kaiser Majxi.milian’ s praise. 

Melchior Pfinzing was one of the xuosi 
celebrated German poets of the sixteenth 
centuiy. The hero of his Teuerdank was 
the reigning emperor, Maximilian ; and 
the poem was to the Germans of that dar 
what the Orlando Furietso was to the Itil* 
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Ians. Maximilian is mentioned before, in 
the Belfry of Bruges. See page 77. 

Page 79. Jn the church of sainted Se- 
hcdd steeps enshrined his holy dust. 

The tomb of Saint Sebald, in the church 
which bears his name, is one of the richest 
works of art in Nuremberg. It is of 
bronze, and was cast by Peter Vischer and 
his sons, who labored upon it thirteen 
ears. It is adorned with nearly one 
undred figures, among which those of the 
Twelve Apostles are conspicuous for size 
and beauty. 

Page 80. In the church of sainted Law- 
rence stands a pix of sculpture rare. 

This pix, or tabernacle for tlie vessels of 
the sacrament, is by the hand of Adam 
Kraft. It is an exquisite j-tiece of sculp- 
ture in white stone, and rises to the height 
of sixty-four feet. It stands in the choir, 
whose richly painted wdndows cover it 
with varied colons. 

Page 80. Wisest of the Twelve Wise 
Masters. 

Tlie Twelve Wise Masters was the title 
of the original corporation of the Master- 
singers. Hans Sachs, the cobbler of Nu- 
remberg, though not one of the original 
Twelve, was the most renowned of the 
Mastersiiigers, as well a.s the moat volumi- 
nous. He rtourished in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and left behind him thirty-four folio 
volumes of manuscript, containing two 
hundred and eight l>lays, one thousand 
and seven hundred comic tales, and be- 
tween four and five thousand lyric poems. 

Page 80. As in Adam Pvschman^s 
song. 

Adam Puschmau, in his poem on the 
death of Hans Sachs, describes him as he 
appeared in a vision : — 

“ An old Tuiin, 

Gray and white, and dove-like. 

Who had, in sooth, a great beard, 

And read in a fair, great book. 

Beautiful with golden clasps." 

l*age 84. The OcciUtation of Orion. 
Astronomically speaking, this title is 
incorrect ; as I apply to a constellation 
what can properly be applied to some of 
its stars only. But my observation is 
made from the hill of song, and not from 
that of science ; and will, I trust, be found 
sofRciently accurate for the present pur- 
pose. 

Page 86, WhOj unharmed^ on his tusks 
tmce canght the bolts of the thunder. 

** A delegation of WBiriors from the Del- 


aware tribe having visited the governor of 
Virginia, during the Revolution, on mat- 
ters of bnsiness, after these had been dis- 
cussed and settled in council, the governor 
asked them some questions relative to 
their country, and among others, what 
they knew or had heartl of the animal 
whose lx>nes were foimd at the Saltlicks 
on the Ohio. Their chief speaker immedi- 
ately put himself into an attitude of ora- 
tory, and with a ponij) suitetl to what he 
conceived the elevation of his subject, in- 
formed him that it was a tradition handed 
down from their fathers, ‘ that in ancient 
times a herd of these tremendous animals 
came to the Big-bone licks, and began an 
universal destruction of the bear, deer, 
elks, buffaloes, and other animals which • 
had been created for the pse of the Indians : 
that the Great Man above, looking down 
and seeing this, was so enraged that he 
seized his lightning, descended on the earth, 
seated himself on a neighboring raomitain, 
on a rock of which his seat and the print 
of his feet are still to be seen, and hurled 
his bolts among them till the whole were 
slaughtered, except the big bull, who, pre- 
senting his forehead to the shafts, shook 
them off as they fell ; but missing one at 
length, it woun<led him in the side; 
whereon, springing roiuul, he bounded 
over the Ohio, over the Wabash, the Illi- 
nois, and finally over the great lakes, 
where he is living at this day.’” — Jef- 
FEitsoN’s Notes on Virginia, Query VI. 

Page 88. Walter von der Vogelweid. 

Walter von der Vogelweid, or Bird- 
Meadow, was one of the principal Minne- 
singers of the tliirteentli century. He 
triumphed over Heinricli von Ofterdingen 
in that poetic contest at Wartbuig Castle, 
known in literary history as the War of 
Wartburg, 

Page 91. Like imperiotl Charlemagne. 

Charlemi^ne may be called by pre-emi- 
nence the monarch of farmers. According 
to the German tradition, in secusons of great 
abundance, his spirit crosses the Rhine on 
a golden bridge at Bingen, and blesses the 
cornfields and the vineyards. During his 
lifetime, he did not disdain, says Montes- 
quieu, “to sell the eggs from the farm- 
yards of his domains, and the superfluous 
vegetables of his gardens ; while he distrib- 
uted among his people the wealth of the 
Lombards and the immense treasures of 
the Huns.” 

Page 124. 

Behold, at last, 

JSach tall and tapering mast 
Is swung into its place. 
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I wish to anticipate a criticism on this pas- 
sage, b^r stating, that sometimes, though not 
usually, vessels are launched fully sparred 
and ringed. I have availed myself of the 
exception as better suited to my purposes 
than the general rule; but the reader will 
see that it is neither a blunder nor a poetic 
license. On this subject a friend in Port- 
land, Maine, wiites me thus : — 

In this State, and also, I am told, in 
New York, ships are sometimes rigged 
upon the stocks, in order to save time, or 
to make a show. Tliere was a fine, large 
sliip launclied last summer at Ellsworth, 
fully sparred and rigged. Some years ago 
a ship was launched here, with heV rigging, 
spars, sails, and cargo aboard. She sailed 
the next day and — was never heard of 
again ! I hope this will not be the fate 
of your poem ! ’* 

Page 127. Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

** Wlien the wind abated and the ves.sels 
were near enough, the Admiral was seen 
constantly sitting in the stem, with a book 
in his hand. On the 9th of September he 
was seen for the last time, and was heard 
by the people of the Hind to saj”, ‘ We are 
as near iieaven by sea as by land. ' In tlie 
following night, the lights of the ship sud- 
denly disap^ared. The people in the other 
vessel kept a good lookout for him during 
the remainder of the voyage. On the 22d 
of September they arrived, through much 
tempest and peril, at Falmouth. But noth- 
ing more was seen or heard of the Admi- 
ral.” — Belknap's American Biography, 
1. 208. 


PftTO 186. The Blind Girl of Castil- 


0 ^ 


Jasmin, the author of tliis beautiful 
poem, is to the South of France what 
Bums is to the South of Scotland. -- the 
representative of the heart of the people, 
— ^ one of those happy bards who are born 
with, their mouths full of birds {la bouco 
pleno d* amtzelous). He has written his 
own biography in a poetic form, and tlie 
simple narrative of his poverty, his strng- 
gles, and his triumphs, is very touching. 
He still lives at Agen, on the Garonne ; 
and long may he live there to delight his 
native land with native songs ! 

The following description of his person 
and way of life is taken from the graphic 
pagds of B4am and the Pyrenees,’^ by 
Houlw Stuart Costello, whose charming 
has done so much to illustrate the 
^ tich provinces and their literature. 

^ A t the entrgnee of the promenade, Du 
is a row of small nonses, — some 
othen shops, the indication of which 
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is a painted cloth placed across the way, 
witli the owner’s name in bright gold let 
ters, in the manner of the. arcades in the 
streets, and their announcements. One of 
the most glaring of these was, we observed, 
a bright Idue flag, bordered with gold ; on 
which, in large gold letters, iumeared the 
name of ^Jasmin, ('oifl'enr. ’ \Ve entercfl, 
and were welcomed by a smiling, dark -eyed 
woman, who informed ns that lier husband 
was busy at that moment di'es.siug a cus- 
tomer’s hair, but be wa.s desirous to receive 
us, and begged we would walk into his par 
lor at the back of the shop. 

“ She exhibited to u.s a laurel crown of 
gold, of delicate workmanship, sent from 
the city of tUemence Isaiirc, Toulouse, to 
the poet; who will probably one tlay lake 
his place in the capitoul. Next came u 
golden cup, with an in.s(jription in his honor, 
given by the citizens of Audi ; a gold watch, 
<‘haiu, and .steals, .sent by the king, Louis 
Philippe; an emerald ring worn and ]>ro‘ 
sented by the lamented Duke of Orleans; 
a pearl pin, by the graceful Duchess, who, 
on the poet’.s visit to Paris ncconipankid by 
his son, received him in the words he puls 
into the mouth of Henri Quatre: — 

‘ Brahes Gaseous ! 

A moun umoii ]>cr bous atai dihes fre3Te : 

Bencs ! benes ! ey pltizf!* de bous bi‘yre : 

A]>roiU!ha boirs 1 ’ 

A fine service of linen, tlie olfering of the 
town of Pan, after its ejlizenH ha<l given 
fetes ill his honor, and loaileil him wdth ca- 
resses and ]>raises ; and knickknneks and 
jewels of all descriptions oflered to him by 
huly-ainba.ssndre.sses, and great lords ; Kiig- 
Hsli * misses’ and ‘ rniladis ’ ; and French, 
j and foreigners of all nations wlio did or did 
not underst.and Gascon. 

All this, though startling, was not con- 
vincing; .Jasmin, the harber, might only be 
a fa.shioii, a furore, a capri<-t*, after all; and 
it wa.s evident tliat he knew how to get up 
a scene well. When we had become nearly 
tired of looking over those tributes to his 
genius, the door opened, and the poet him- 
self appeared, lli.s manner wa.s free and 
nneijibarrassed, well-bred, ami lively ; lie 
received our compliments naturally, and 
like one accustomed Lo homage ; said he 
was ill, and unfortunately too hoarse to 
read anything to us, or shdiild have been 
delightr^l to do so. He a]>oke with a broad 
Gascon accent, and very rapitlly and elo- 
quently; ran over the story of his successes; 
told ns that his grandfather ha<l l>een a 
gar, and all his family very poor; that m 
was now as rich os he wislied to be ; his son 
placed in a good position at Nantes; then 
showed U8 ms son’s picture, and spoke of 
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his disposition; to which his brisk little 
wife added, that, though no fool, he had 
not his father’s genius, to which truth Jas- 
min assented as a matter of course. I told 
him of having seen mention made of him 
in an English review ; which he said had 
been sent him by Lord Durham, who had 
paid him a visit ; and I then spoke of ^ Me 
col mouri* as known to me. This was 
enough to make him forget his hoarseness 
and every other evil : it would never do for 
me to imagine that that little soiijr was his 
best composition ; it was merely his fii*st ; 
he must try to read to me a little of 
‘ L’Abuglo,’ — ,a few verses of ‘ Fran^ou- 
neto.’ ‘You will be charmed,’ said he; 

‘ but if I were well, and you would give 
me the pleasure of, your company for some 
time, if you were not merely running 
through Agen, I would kill you with weep- 
ing, — I would make you die with distress 
for iny poor Margarido, — my pretty Fran- 
Qouneto 1 ’ 

“ He caught up two copies of his book, 
from a pile lying on the table, and making 
us sit close to him, he pointed out the 
French tmiislation on one side, which he 
told us to follow while he read in Gascon. 
He began in a rich, soft voice, and as he 
advanced, the surprise of Hamlet on hear- 
irjig the player-king recite the disasters of 
Hecuba was but a tyj)c of ours, to find 
ourselves carried away by the spell of his 
enthusiasm. His eyes swam in tears; he 
became pale and red ; lie trembled ; he re- 
covered nimself ; hLs face was now joyous, 
now exulting, gay, jocose; in fact, he was 
twenty actors in one; he rang tlie changes 
from Rachel to Boutfe; and he fiiiisheil by 
delighting us, besides beguiling us of our 
tears, and overwhelming us witli astonish- 
ment. 

“ He would have been a treasure on the 
stage ; for he is still, though liis first youth 
is past, remarkably good-looking and strik- 
ing; with black, sparkling eyes, of intense 
expression; a fine, ruddy complexion; a 
countenance of wondrous mobility ; a good 
figure; atid action full of fire and grace ; he 
has handsome hands, which he uses with 
infinite effect; and, on the whole, he is the 
beat actor of the kind I ever saw. I could 
now quite understand what a troubadour 
or jongleur might be, and I look upon 
Jasmin as a revived specimen of that ex- 
tinct race. Such as he is might have been 
Qaucelm Faidit, of Avignon, the friend of 
CkBur de Lion, who lamented the death of 
the heix) in such moving strains ; such might 
have been Bernard de Ventadour, who sang 
the praises of Queen Elinore’s beauty; such 
Geoffrey Budel, of Blaye. on his own Ga- 
ronne such the wild Vidal : certain It is. 


that none of these troubadours of old could 
more move, by their singing or reciting, 
than Jasmin, in whom all their long-smoth- 
ered fire and traditional magic seems re- 
illnmined. 

“ We found we had stayed hours instead 
of minutes with the poet; but he would 
not hear of any apology, — only regretted 
that his voice was so out of tune, in con- 
sequence of a violent cold, under which he 
was really laboring, and hoped to see us 
again. He told us our countrywomen of Pan 
had laden him with kindness and attention, 
and spoke with such enthusiasm of the 
beauty of certain ‘misses,’ that I feared 
his little wife would feel somewhat piqued; 
but, on the contrary, she stood by, smiling 
and happy, and enjoying the stories of his 
triumphs. I remarked ^lat he had restored 
the i)oetry of the troubadours ; asked him 
if he knew their songs; and said he w'as 
woi-thy to stand at their head. ‘ I am, in- 
deed, a troubadour,’ said he, with energy; 

‘ but I am far beyond them all : they were 
but beginners; they never composed a poem . 
like my Fran^ouneto ! there are no poets in 
France now, — there cannot be ; the lan- 
guage does not admit of it; where is the 
fire, the spirit, the expression, the tender- 
ness, the force of the Gascon i French is 
but the ladder to reach to the first floor of 
Gascon, — how can you get up to a height 
excej-d by a ladder ! * 

“ I returned by Agen, after an absence 
in the Pyrenees of some months, and re- 
newed my acquaintance with Jasmin and 
his dark-eyed wife. I did not expect that 
I should be recognized ; but the moment I 
entered the little shop I was liailed as an 
old friend. ‘ Ah 1 ’ cried Jasmin, ‘ erifin la 
voil^ encore ! ’ I could not but be flattered 
by this recollection, but soon found it was 
less on my own account that I was thus 
welcomed, than because a circumstance 
had oocuired to the poet which he thought 
I could perhaps explain. He produced 
several French newspapers, in which he 
pointed out to me an article headed ‘Jas- 
min k Londres ’ ; being a translation of cer- 
tain notices of himself, which had appeared 
in a leading English literary journal. He 
had, he said, been informed of the honor 
done him by numerous friends, and assured 
me his fame had been mrich spread by this 
means ; and he was so delighted on the 
occasion, that he had resolved to learn Eng' 
lish, in order that he might judge of the 
translations from his works, which, he had 
been told, were well done. I enjoyed his 
surprise, while I informed him that ! knew 
who was the reviewer and translator ; and 
explained the reason for the verses ipving 
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pleasure in an English dress to be the su- i 
perior simplicity of the English language | 
over Modem French, for which he has a i 
great contempt, as unfitted for lyrical com- 
TOsition. He inquired of me respecting 
i)ums, to whom he had been likened; and 
begged me to tell him something of Moore. 
The delight of himself and his wife was 
amusing, at having discovered a secret 
which had puzzled them so long. 

** He had a thousand things to tell me ; 
in particular, that he had only the day be- 
fore received a letter from the Duchess of 
Orleans, informing him that she had or- 
dered a medal of lier late husband to be 
struck, the first of which would be sent to 
him : she also announced to liim the agree- 
able news of the king having granted him 
a pension of a thousand francs. He smiled 
and wept by turns, as he told us all this; 
and declared, much as he was elated at the 
possession of a sum which made liim a rich 
man for life, the kindness of the Duchess 
gratified him even more. 

** He then made us sit down while he read 
us two new poems ; both charming, and full 
of grace and ^lalvcte; and one very affect- 
ing, being an address to the king, alluding 
to the death of his son. As lie read, liLs 
wife stood by, and fearing we did not quite 
comprehend his language, slio made a re- 
mark to that effect : to which he answered 
impatiently, ‘Nonsense, — don’t you see 
they are in tears ? ’ Tliis was unanswer- 
able ; and we were allowed to liear the poem 
to the end; and I certainly never listened 
to anything more feelingly and energetically 
delivered. 

“ We had much conversation, for he was 
anxious to detain us, and, in the course of 
it, he told me he had been by some accused 
of vanity. * O,’ he rejoined, ‘ whafe would 
you have I I am a chilli of nature, and can- 
not conceal my feelings; the only «lifference 
between me and a man of refinement is, 
that he knows how to conceal his vanity 
and exultation at success, which I let every- 
body see.*” — Biam awA the Pyrenees, I. 
369, et seq. 

Page 140. A Christinas Carol. 

The following description of Christmas 
in Burgundy is from M. Fertiault’s Conj) j 
d*(Eil sur Noels en Bo^trgogne, prefixed 
to the Paris edition of Xes Noels Bourgui- 
gnons de Bemc^rd de la Monnoye {Oni 
Bai&cai), 18^. 

“ Every year at the approach of Advent, 
people refresh their memories, clear their 
throats, and begin preluding, in the long 
evening by the fireside, those carols whose 
iuvaiii^le and eternal theme is the coming 
M the Messiah. They take from old clos- 


ets pamphlets, little collections b^j^rimed 
with dust and smoke, to which the press, 
and sometimes the pen, has consigned these 
songs ; and as soon as the tlwt Sunday 
of Advent sounds, they gossip, they gad 
about, they sit together by the firesme, 
sometimes at one house, sometimes at an- 
other, taking turns in paying for the chest- 
nuts and wliite wdiie, but singing with one 
common voice the groiescpic praises of the 
Little Jesus. There are very lew villages 
even, wliich, during all the evenings of Ad- 
vent, do not hear some of these curious 
canticles shouted in their streets, to the 
nasal drone of bagpipes. In this case the 
minstrel comes as a reinforcement to tlie 
singeus at the fireside ; lie biings and adds 
his dose of joy (spontaneous or mercenary, 
it matters little which) to the joy which 
breathes around the hearth-stone; and 
when the voices vibriile and resound, one 
voice more is always w’clcome. There, it 
is not the purity of the notes wliich makes 
the concert, but the quantity, — ntm qual- 
Hits, sed quantitas; then (to finish at 
once with the minstrel), when the Saviour 
has at length been born in the manger, and 
the bcauliliil Christmas Eve is passed, the 
rustic piper makes Ins rouiui among the 
houses, where every one eompliments and 
thanks him, and, moreover, gives him in 
I small coin the price of the shrill notes with 
which he has enlivened the evening enter- 
tainments. 

“More or less until Christmas Evo, all 
goes on in this way among our devout sing- 
ers, with the difference of some gallons of 
wine or some hundreds of che8tnut.s. But 
this famous eve once cr»ine, the scale Is 
pitclied uj>on a liigher key; the closing 
evening must be a nieniomble one. The 
toilet is begun at niglitfall ; then comes 
the hour of su])i)er, admonishing divers ap- 
elites; and groups, .as numerous as poasi- 
le, are formed to take together this com- 
fortable evening rejiust. The supper fin- 
ished, a circle gathers around the hearth, 
which is aiTaiiged and set in order this 
evening after a particular fashion, andi 
which at a later hour of the night is to be- 
come the object of special inlercHt to the 
children. On the burning brands an enor- 
mous log has been placed. This log a^ 
suredly does not change its nature, but it 
changes its name during this evening ; it w 
called the Suche (the Yulo-log). ‘Look 
you,’ say they to the chihlren, ‘ if you are 
good this evening, Noel ’ (for with children 
one must tJways personify) ‘will rain do^ ! 
sugar-plums in the night.* And the chil- 
dren sit demurely, keeping as quiet as 
their turbulent Uttle natures will permit 
groups of older persons, not always as 
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orderly as the children, seize this good op- 
portunity to surrender themselves with 
merry hearts and boisterous voices to the 
chanted worship of the miraculous NoeL 
For this final solemnity, they have kept 
the most powerful, the most enthusiastic, 
the most electrifying carols. Noel ! Noel ! 
Noel I This magic word resounds on all 
sides ; it seasons every sauce, it is served 
up with every course. Of the thousands 
of canticles which are heard on this famous 
eve, ninety-nine in a liuiidred begin and 
end with this wonl; which is, one may 
say, their Alplm and Omega, their crown 
and footstool. Tills last evening, the mer- 
ry-making is prolonged. Instead of retir- 
ing at ten or eleven o’clock, as is generally 
done on ail the j>rece<Ung evenings, tiiey 
wait for the stroke of midnight ; this word 
sufficiently prorlaims to what ceremony 
they are goi)>" to rej^tair. For ten iniimtes 
or a quarter of an In'mr, the hella liave Ikeen 
catling the fuithtul with a triple-holi-titajor; 
and each one, famished with a little taper 
streaked with various colors (i\ie Cliinst- 
mas Candle), goes through the crowded 
streets, where tlio lanterns are dancing like 
Will-o -the-Wisps, at the impatient sum- 
mons of the multitudinous chimes. It is 
the Midnight Mass. Once inside the 
church, they hear with more or less piety 
the Moss, emblematic of tlie coming of the 
Messiah. Then in tumult and great haste 
they return homeward, always in numer- 
ous groups ; they salute the Yule-log; they 
pay homage to the heartli; they sit down 
at table; and, amid songs which rever- 
berate louder than ever, make this meal of 
after-Christmas, so long lookeil for, so 
cherished, so joyous, so noisy, and wliich 
it has been thought fit to call, we hardly 
know wliy, liossiqmm. The supper eaten 
at nightfall is no impediment, as you may 
imagine, to the appetite’s returning; above 
all, if the going to and from church has 
made the devout eaters feel some little 
shafts of the sharp and biting north- wind. 
Rossigyum then goes on merrily, — some- 
times far into the morning hours; but, 
nevertheless, gradually throats grow hoarse, 
stomachs are lulled, the Yule-log bums out, 
and at last the hour arrives when each one, 
as best he may, regains his domicile and 
his bed, and puts with himself between the 
sheets the material for a good sore-throat, 
or a good indigestion, fbr the morrow. 
Previous to this, care has l>een taken to 

8 lace in the slippers, or wooden shoes of 
le children, the sugar-plums, which shall 
be for them, on their waking, the welcome 
fruits of the Christmas log.” 

In the Glossary, the jSucAs, or Yule-log, 
le thne defined : — 


**This is a hi^e log, which is placed on 
the fire on Christmas Eve, and which in 
Burgundy is called, on this accoimt, hU 
Suche de Noei. l^en the father of the 
family, particularly among the middle 
classes, sings solemnly Christmas carols 
with his wife and children, the smallest of 
whom he sends into the comer to pray that 
the Yule-log may bear him some sugar- 
plums. Meanwhile, little parcels of them' 
are placed under each end of tlie log, and 
the children come and pick them up, be- 
lieving, in goo<l faith, that the great log 
has borne them.” 

‘ Page 141. The Sonq of Hiawatha. 
This Indian E<lda — if I may so call it — 
is founded on a tradition i*revalent among 
the North American IntCaiis, of a person- 
age of miraculous birtri, who was sent 
I among them to clear tVieir rivers, forests, 

[ and fishing-grounds, and to teach them the 
arts of piiace. lie was known among dif- 
ferent tribes by the several names of 
Miehabou, (liiabo, Manabozo, Tareuya- 
wagon, and Hiawatha. Mr. Schoolcraft 
j gives an account of him in his Algic Re- 
Hcarch^tt, Vol. I. p. 134 ; and in his His- 
titrif, (Jondititm, and Prospects of the In- 
dian 7'ribes of the United States, Part III. 
p. 314, may be found the Iroquois form of 
the tradition, derived from the verbal nar- 
rations of an Onondaga chief. 

Into this old tradition I have woven 
other curious 1 ndiaii legends, drawn chiefly 
from tlie various ami valuable writings of 
Mr. Schoolcraft, to whom the literary 
•v\'orl<l is greatly indebted for Ids indefati- 
gable zeal in rescuing from oblivion so 
much of the legendary lore of the Indians. 

The scene of the poem is among the 
Ojibwaj’^s on the southern shore of Lake 
Superior, in the region between the Pic- 
tured Rocks and the Grand Sable. 

VOCABULARY. 

Acljidau'mo, th* red squirrel. 

Ah deck', the reindeer. 

Ahkuse^win, fever. 

Ahiueek*, the heaver. 

Algon^quin, Ojihway. 

Annexnee'kee, the thunder. 

Apukbva, a bvlnish. 

Baim-wa'wa, the sound of the thunder. 
Bemah'gut, the grapevine. 

Be'na, the pheasant. 

Big -Sea- Water, Lake Superior. 

Bukada'win, famine. 

Cheemaun', a birch canoe. 

Chetowaik', the plover. 

Chibia'bos, a musician ; friend of Hianoatha ; 

rtUer in the Land of Spirits. 

DahinMa, the buZl-frog. 

Duab-kwo-ne'she, or Kwo-ne*ahe, fhe dragon-fijf. 
Eaa, shame upon you. 
i Sws-ye«b hataby. 



kotes. 


Oe sun. 

'** -Biij-Sba-frater. Laks Su- 

®vS?5“’ ?* S'**.,,"™- ««» <y' 

la'gm, a yreo* dwuter and story-UOer. 

J ed^bi, a ghost, a spirit. 

Joss^ake^, a prophet. 

Kabibonok^ka, the N<yrih-Wind. 

Kagh, the hedge-hog. 

KtJgo, do not. 

Kahgahgee^ the ravm. 

Kaw, no. 

Kaweezi^ no indeed. 

Kayoshk^ the sea-ffull. 

Kee'go, a fish. 

Keeway»dln, the Northwest-Whid, the llome-^nhui 
Kena'beek, a serpent. 

Kaneu^ the great luttr-eaote. 

Keno^zlia. the pickerel. 

K«^ko-ko'ho, the owU 
Kiin^oo', the tJame of I'lum-stones. 

Kwa'fluid, the Strong Man. 

w V>uali-kw<)-ue*aUe. the tirngon- 

Mahnahbe^zee, the swan. 

Mahng, the loon. 

Mahn-go-tay'aee, loon-hearted, brave. 
Mahnomo'nee, wild rice. 

Ma'ina, the woodpeeJeer. 

Maskeno'zha, the pike. 

Me'da, a medicine-man. 

Meenah'ga. the hlneberry. 

Mo^ssog'won, the great Pearl-Fmtlier, a magi- 
cian, and the Manito of It’ealth. 

Meshinau^wa, a pipe-hearer. 

MinJekali'wun, Hiawatha's mittens, 

MInnehaOia, Laughing Water; a water-fall on 1 
a stream running into the Mississipjti, hetween ' 
Fort Snelling and the Falls of St. Anthony, 
Minneha'ha, Laughing Water ; -wife of Hiawatha. 
Mmne-vra'wa, a pleasant sound, as of the wind 
in the trees. 

Mishe-Mo'kwa, the Great Bear. 

Mishe-Nah'ma, the Great Sturgeon. ^ 

Miskodeed^ the Spring-Beauty, the Claytonia ^ 

yirginica. i 

Honda'min, Indian com. 

Moon of Bright Nights, April. ^ 

Moon of Leaves, May. ^ 

Moon of Strawberries, June. ^ 

Moon of the Falling leaves, September. ^ 

Moon of Snow-Shoes, November. ^ 

Muiyekee^wis. the West-Wind; father of Hia- ^ 

watha. y 

Mudway-ansh'ka, sound of waves on a shore. ^ 

Miuhkoda^sa, the grouse. \ 

NaVma, the stwrgeon. \ 

Nah^ma-wuak, spearmint. ^ 

Na'gow Wncy^oo, tJu ^nd Dunes of Lake Su- 
^Per^. \ 

Mee-ba-naw'baigs, water spirits. 

Nenemoo^sha, sioeetheart. 

Nepah^win, sUqo. 

«oko»inia, a grandmother; mother of Wenonah. 
OOaifmin, the strawberry. u 


Ona*gon, a boxol. 

Onaway^ avxike. 

^ Ope'chee, the roldn. 

Osse/o. Son of the FtvMng Star. 

Owais/sa. the bluebird. 

Owoenee', wifit of Osseo. 

Omwa'beek, a rouiul piece of brass or Conner 
the Game of the Bowl. 

Pah-puk-kee'na, the grasshojmer. 

Pau'guk, death. 

tU 

Pail waiting. Sant Sainte Marie. 

PeMH>an, Winter 

'* "" **'■ “’»* 
Pezhekee', the bison. 

Pl8lmekuh«, the brant. 

Pone'inah. hereafter. 

Pugasaing', Game of the Boivl. 

1 nggawau'gim, a war-cluh. 

' fifths woods; pyg- 

Sa h -«ah -jvlw tin, rap ids. 

Sjih*wa, the jterck. 

Hegwun’, Sirring. 

Slui^dtt. fJir fu'limmt. 

Hhalibo'iiiiit, t/ir ffiwseberri/. 

Sliali'ShaJu long ago. 

Siiaugoda'j'a, a votoard. 

Slmwgushee', (he <raiv-fish. 

Sliawoiida'stje, (In- Souih-Witid. 

Slmw-slmw, the sivalloir. 

SliMh'cbwng, darks; pirc.es in the Game of the 
Bowl. 

Siilii^gelH’.s, the direr or grebe. 

Sliowaiu^ iioiiiR'shin, pity me.. 

Slmh-shuh'galj, the blue heron. 

S« )an -go- tuO I u, st ro u g-h eartca . 

Subbcka'Hln*, the spider. 


I Sume'nia, the niostfvitn. 

To^ein, family ooat-nf-arms. 

Ugh, yes. 

Ugudwttsh*, the mn-fish. 

Uiiktabec', the Gml of Water. 

Wabas's*), the rabbit; the North. 

Wabe^no, a magician, a juggler. 

Wobe'in»-w'UHk, yarrow. 

WaMnin, the Knst-WimL 

Wa'bun Aliening, the Star of the East, the Morn- 
ing Hur. 

Wahoiio^iii, a cry of lamentation. 
Wah-wab-tay'see, the jire-Jty. 

Wam'pum, Imuls of shell. 

Wttulx'wy'oii, a white skin wrapper. 

Wa'wa. the v ild-goose. 

Waw'beek, a. rock. 

Waw-be-wubva, the. white goose.. 

Wawonais'sa, the, whippoio-nrlll. 
Way-nmk-kwa'na, the caterpillar. 

Wen'digoes, giants. 

Weno'nah, Hiavjatha’s mother, daughter of No- 
komis. 

Yenadiz*ze, an idler and gambler; an Indian 
dandy. 

Page 142. In, the Vale of TawaaerUha. 

This valle)% now called Nonnan's Kill, 
is in Albany County, New York. 
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Page 142. On the Motvniams of the 
Prairie, 

Mr. Catlin, in his LetUfre and Notes on 
the Manners^ CustomSf and Condition of 
the North American Indians^ Vol. II. p. 
160, gives an interesting account of the 
Cdteau des Prairies^ and the Red Pipe- 
stone Quarry. He says : — 

“Here (according to their traditions) 
happened the mysterious birth of the red 
pipe, which has blown its fumes of peace 
and war to the remotest corners ot the 
continent ; which has visited every war- 
rior, and passed through its reddened stem 
the irrevocable oath of war and desolation. 
A.nd here, also, the peace-breathing calu- 
met was bom, and fringed with the eagle’s 
quills, which has shed its thrilling fumes 
over the land, and soothed the fury of the 
relentless savage. 

“ The Great Spirit at an ancient period 
here called the Indian nations together, 
and, standing on the precipice of the red 
pipe-stone rock, broke from its wall a 
piece, and made a huge pipe by turning it 
in his hand, which he smoked over them, 
and to the North, the South, the East, and 
the West, and told them that this stone 
was red, — that it was their flesh, — that 
they must use it for their pipes of peace, — 
that it belonged to them all, and that the 
war-club and scalping-knife must not be 
raised on its ground. At the last whiff of 
his pipe his head went into a great cloud, 
and the whole surface of the rock for sev- 
eral miles was melted and glazed ; two 
great ovens were opene<l beneath, and two 
women (guanlian spirits of the place) en- 
tered them in a blaze of lire ; and they are 
heard there yet (Tso-mec-cos-tee and Tso- 
me-cos-te-won-dee), answering to the invo- 
cations of the high-priests or medicine-men, 
who consult them when they are visitors 
to this sacred place.” 

Page 144. Hark you^ Bear / ymi are a 
coward. 

This anecdote is from Heckewelder. In 
his accoimt of the Indian Nations, he de- 
scribes an Indian hunter as addressing a 
bear in nearly these words. “ I was pres- 
ent,” he says, ^*nt the delivery of this cu- 
rious invective ; when the hunter had de- 
spatched the bear, I asked him how he 
thought that poor animal could under- 
stand what he said to it. *0,' said he 
in answer, 'the bear understood me very 
well; did you not observe how ashamed 
he looked while I was upbraiding him ? * ” 
*— Transactions of the American PhUosoph- 
ieal Society, VoL I. p. 240. 


Page 147. Hush / the Naked Bear toiU 
hear thee/ 

Heckewelder, in a letter published in 
the Transactions of the American Philo- 
aophical Society, vol. IV. p. 260, speaks 
of this tradition as prevalent among the 
Mohicans and Delawares. 

“Their reports,” he says, “run thus*, 
that among all animals that had been for- 
merly in this country, this was the most 
ferocious ; that it was much larger than the 
largest of the common bears, and remark- 
ably long-bodied ; all over (except a spot 
of nair on its back of a white color) na- 
ked 

“ The history of this animal used to be a 
subject of conversation among the Indians, 
especially when in the woods a hunting. 
I have also heard them say* to their chil- 
dren when crying : ‘ Hush ! the naked bear 
will hear you, be upon you, and devour 
you.’ ” 

Page 151. Where the Falls of Minne- 
haha, etc. 

" Tlie scenery about Fort Snelling is rich 
in beauty. The Falls of St. Anthony are 
familiar to travellers, and to readers of 
Indian sketches. Between the fort and 
these falls are the ' Little Falls,’ forty feet 
in height, on a stream that empties into 
the Mississippi. The Indians called them 
Mine-hah-hah, or 'laughing waters.’” — 
Mbs. Eastman’s Dacotah, or Legends of 
the Sioux, Introd. , p. ii. 

Page 165. Sand Hills of the Nagow 
Wudjoo. 

A description of the Grand SaMe, or 
great sand-dunes of Lake Superior, is given 
in Foster and Whitney’s Report on the Ge- 
ology of the Lake Superior Land District, 
Part II. p. 131. 

“The Grand Sable possesses a scenic in- 
terest little inferior to that of the Pictured 
Rocks. The explorer passes abruptly from 
a coast of consolidated sand to one of loose 
materials; and although in the one case 
the cliffs are less precipitous, yet in the 
other they attain a higher altitude. He 
sees before him a long reach of coast, re- 
sembling a vast sand-bank, more than three 
hundred and fifty feet in height, without a 
trace of vegetation. Ascending to the top, 
rounded liillocks of blown sand are ob- 
served, with occasional clumps of trees, 
standing out like oases in the desert” 

Page 166. Onaway/ Awake, hdovedf 

The original of this song may be found 
in Littell's LMng Age, XXY. p. 45. 
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Page 167. On ike JUd Stoan Jloating, 
Jlymg. 

The fanciful tradition of the Bed Swan 
may be found in Schoolcraft’s Algic Re- 
searchea, Vol. II. p. 9. Three brothei*s 
were hunting on a wager to see who would 
bringhome the first game. 

were to shoot no other animal,” 
so the legend says, ** but such as each was 
in the habit of killing. They set out dif- 
ferent ways : Odjibwa, the youngest, had 
not gone far before he saw a bear, an ani- 
mal he was not to kill, by the agreement. 
He followed him close, and drove an arrow 
through him, which brought him to the 
ground. Although contrary to tlie bet, he 
immediately commenced skinning him, 
when suddenly sometliing red tinged all 
the air around him. He rubbed his eyes, 
thinking he was perhaps deceived; but 
without effect, for the red hue continued. 
At length he heard a strange noise at a 
distance. It first appeared like a human 
voice, but after following the sound for 
some distance, he readied the shores of a 
lake, and soon saw the object he was look- 
ing for. At a distance out in the lake vsat 
a most beautiful Red Swan, whose plumage 
glittered in the sun, and wlio woukl now 
and then make the same noise he had heard. 
He was within long bow-sliot, and, pulling 
the arrow from the bowstring up to his ear, 
took deliberate aim and shot. The arrow 
took no effect ; and he shot and shot again 
till his auiver was empty. Still tlie swan 
remained, moving round and round, 
stretching its long neck and dipping its 
bill into the water, as if heedless of the 
arrows shot at it. Odjibwa ran home, ami 
got all Ids own and his brother’s arrows, 
and shot them all away. He then stood 
and ^azed at the beautiful bird. While 
standing, he remembered his brother’s say- 
ing that in their deceased father’s medi- 
cine-sack were three ma^c arrows. Off he 
started, his anxiety to kill the swan over- 
coming all scruples. At any other time, 
he would have deemed it sacrilege to open 
his father's medicine-sack ; but now he 
hastily seized the three arrows and ran 
back, leaving the other contents of the 
sack scatteml over the lodge. The swan 
was still there. He shot the first arrow 
with great precision, and came very near 
to it. The second came still closer; as he I 
took the lafit arrow, be felt his arm firmer, I 
an^ drawing it up with vigor, saw it pass i 
through the neck of the swan a little above I 
the bre^. Still it did not prevent the I 
bird from flying off, which it did, however, | 
at fiwt dowly. flapping its wings and ris- j 
tog gradually into mt and then flying < 


off toward the sinking of the sun.” — pp. 

10 - 12 . 

Page 170. When I think of my beloved* 

\ The original of this song may be found 
in Onedia^ p. 15. 

Page 170. Sing the mysteries of Mon- 
damin. . 

The Indians hold the maize, or Indian 
corn, in great veneration. “’They esteem 
it so important and divine a grain,” says 
Schoolcraft, '‘that their story-tellers in- 
vented various tales, in which this idea is 
symbolized under the form of a sTiecial gift 
from the Great Spirit. The Ottjibwa-Al- 
gonmiiiis, who call it Mon-d4-min, that is, 
the Sjiirit’s grain or berry, have a pretty 
story of this kind, in which the stalk in 
full tassel is represented as tlescending 
from the sky, under the guise of a hand- 
some youth, in answer to the prayers of a 
young man at his fast of virility, or 
coming to manhood. 

"It is well known that corn-planting 
and corn-gathering, at least among all the 
still uncolonized tribes, arc left entirely to 
tlie feroale.s and children, and a few super- 
nnnuated old men. It is not generally 
known, perhaps, that this labor is not 
compulsory, and that it is assumed by the 
females as a just equivalent, in their view, 
for the onerous and continuous labor of 
the other sex, in providing moats, and 
skins for clothing, by tlie chase, mid in 
<lefeuding their villages against their en^ 
mie.s, and keeping intruders off their terri- 
tories. A good Indian housewife deems 
this a part of her prerogative, and prides 
herself to have a store of com to exercise 
her hospitality, or duly honor her hus- 
band’s hospitality, in the entertainment of 
the lodge guests.’'^’ — OneCia, p. 82. 

Page 171. Thus the fields shall be more 
\fru‘Ufttl, 

* " A singular proof of this belief, in both 

sexes, of the mysterious influence of the 
8t«pB of a woman on the v^etable and in- 
! sect creation, is found in an ancient cus- 
j tom, which was related to me, respecting 
! corn-planting. It was the practice of the 
' hunter’s wile, when the field of com had 
been planted, to choose the first dark or 
overclouded evening to perform a secret 
circuit, sans halnUemenL around the fieki. 
For this purpose she slipped out of the 
lodge in the evening, unociMrved, to some 
obscure nook, where she completely dis- 
robed. Then, tddng her matchecota, or 
principal garment, in one hand, she draped 
it around the field. This was thought to 
insure a prolific crop, and to prevent the 
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MMnlts of insects and worms upon the 
grain. It was supposed they could not 
creep over the charmed line.** — One6ta, p. 
83. 

Page 171. With his prisoner-string he 
houTM him, 

'''These cords,*’ says Mr. Tanner, “are 
made of the bark of the elm-tree, by boil- 
ing and then immersing it in cold water. 
.... The leader of a war party com- 
monly carries several fastened about his 
waist, and if, in the course of the tight, 
any one of his young men takes a prisouer, 
it 18 his duty to bring him immediately to 
the chief, to be tied, and the latter is re- 
sponsible for his safe keeping.” — Narra- 
tive of Captivity and Adventures^ p. 412. 

Page 172. 

Wa^emin^ the thief of cornfields , 

Paimosaid^ who steals the maize-ear. 

''If one of the young female buskers 
finds a red ear of corn, it is typical of a 
brave admirer, and is regarded as a fitting 
present to some young warrior. But if the 
ear he oroohedy and tapering to a point, no 
matter what color, the whole circle is set in 
a roar, and wa-ge-min is the word shouted 
aloud. It is the symbol of a thief in the 
cornfield. It is considered as the image of 
an old man stooping as ho enters the lot. 
Had the chisel of Praxiteles been emi)loyed 
to produce this image, it could not more 
vividly bring to the minds of the merry 
group the idea of a pilferer of their favorite 
monadmin 

“The literal meaning of the term is, a 
mass, or crooked ear of grain ; but the ear 
of com so called is a conventional type of a 
little old man pilfering ears of corn in a 
oornfield. It is in this manner that a sin- 
gle word or term, in the^ curious lan- 
guages, becomes the fruitful parent of 
many ideas. And we can thus perceive 
why it is that the word wagemin is alone 
competent to excite merriment in the husk- 
ing circle. 

“ This term is taken as the basis of the 
cereal chorus, or corn song, as sung by the 
Northern Algonquin tribes. It is coupled 
with the phrase Paimosaidy — a permuta- 
tive form of the Indian substantive, made 
from the verb pim-o-sa, to walk. Its lit- 
eral meaning is, he who walks, or the 
walker : but the ideas conveyed by it are, 
he who walks by night to pilfer corn. It 
offers, therefore, a kind of parallelism in 
expression to the preceding term.” — One- 
4to,p. 264. 

Page 177. Pugasaing, vfUh thirteen 
pieces, 

Ihia Game of the Bowl is the pAndpal 


game of hazard among the Northern tribei 
of Indians. Mr. Schoolcraft gives a par^ 
ticular acconnt of it in Onedto, p. 85. 
“This game,** he says, “is very fascinat- 
ing to some portions of the Indians. They 
stake at it their ornaments, weapons, 
clothing, canoes, horses, everything in fact 
they possess ; and have been known, it is 
said, to set up their wives and children, 
and even to forfeit their own liberty. Or 
such desperate stakes 1 have seen no ex- 
amples, nor do I think the game itself in 
common use. It is rather confined to cer- 
tain persons, who hold the relative rank of 
gamblers in Indian society, — men who are 
not noted as hunters or warriors, or steady 
providers for their families. Amon^ these 
are persons who bear the term of Jena- 
dizze-wug, that is, wanderers about the 
country, braggadocios, or fops. It can 
hardly be classed with the popular games 
of amusement, by which skill and dexter- 
ity are acquired. I have generally found 
the chiefs and graver men of the tribes, 
who encouraged the young men to play 
ball, and are sure to be present at the cus- 
tomary 8i)ort8, to witness, and sanction, 
and applaud them, speak lightly and dis- 
paragingly of this game of hazard. Yet it 
cannot be denieil tliat some of the chiefs, 
distinguished in war and the chase, at the 
West, can be referred to as lending their 
example to its fascinating power.*’ 

See also his History y Conditwny and 
Prospects of the Indian Trihes, Part II. 
p. 72. 

Page 181. To the Pictured Rocks of 
sandstone. 

The reader will find a long description 
of the Pictured Rocks in Foster and Whit- 
ney’s Report on the Geology of the Lake 
Superior Land District y Part II. p. 124. 
From this I make the following extract : — 

“ The Pictured Rocks may be described, 
in general terms, as a series of sandstone 
bluffs extending along the shore of Lake 
Superior for about five miles, and rising, 
in most places, vertically from the water, 
without any beach at the base, to a height 
vaiying from fifty to nearly two hundred 
feet. Were they simply a line of cliffs, 
they might not, so far as relates to height 
or extent, be worthy of a rank among great 
natural curiosities, although such an as- 
semblage of rocky strata, washed by the 
waves of the great lake, would not, under 
any circumstances, be destitute of gran- 
deur. To the voyager, coasting along their 
base in his fraU canoe, they would, at all 
times, be an object of dread ; the recoil 
of the surf, the rock-hound ooaet> afford- 
ing, for mileiy no plaoe of refogB^^tiit 
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lowering sky, the rising wind, — all these 
would excite his apprehension, and induce 
him to ply a vigorous oar until the dreaded 
wall was passed. But in the Pictured 
Bocks there are two features which com- 
municate to the scenery a wonderful and 
almost unique character. These are, first, 
the curious manner in which the cliffs have 
been excavated and worn away by the ac- 
tion of the lake, which, for centuries, has 
dashed an ocean-like surf against their 
base; and, second, the equally curious 
manner in which laige portions of the sur- 
face have been colored by bands of bril- 
liant hues. 

It is from the latter circumstance that 
the name, hy which these cliffs are known 
to the American traveller, is derived ; while 
that applied to, tliem by the French voya- 
geurs ( ^Les Poi-tails ’ ) is derived from the 
former, and by far the most striking pecu- 
liari^. 

^‘The term Pictured lioc^'shan been in 
use for a great length of time; but when it 
was first applied, we have been unable to 
discover. It would seem that the first trav- 
ellers were more impressed with the novel 
and striking distribution of colors on the 
surface than with the astonishing variety 
of form into which the cliffs themselves 

have been worn 

^*Our voyageurs had many legends to 
relate of the pranks of the Menni-bqjon in 
these caverns, and, in answer to our inqui- 
ries, seemed disposed to fabricate stories, 
without end, of the achievements of this 
Indian deity.” 

Page 189. Toward the sun his hands 
were lifted. 

In this manner, and with such saluta- 
tions, was Father Marquette received by 
the Illinois. See his Voyages et D^cou- 
^oertes, Section V. 

Page 212. 

That of OUT vices we can frame 

A ladder, 

*^6 wor^ of St. Aui^stine are, — “ De 
^tiis uostris scalam nobis facimus, si vitia 
ipsa calcamus.” 

Sermon III. he Asc€nsi(mc. 

Page 212. The Phantom Shij). 

A detailed account of this apparition 
ftf a Ship in the Air ” is given by Cotton 
Uather m his Magnolia t’hristi, Book I. 
Oh. VI. It U contained in a letter from 
the Rev. James Pierpont, Pastor of New 
Haven. To this account Mather adds 
these words : — 
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“ R^er, there being yet living so many 
credible gentlemen that were eyewitness^ 
of this wonderful thing, I venture to pub- 
lish it for a thing os imdoubted as *tis 
wonderful.” 

Page 215. And the Emperor but a Ma» 
cho. 

Macho„ in Spanish, signifies a mule. 
Ifolmidrina is the feminine form of Oedem- 
drina, a swallow, and also a cant name for 
a deserter. 

Page 217. Oliver liasselin. 

Oliver Basseliii, tlic ** Pire joyeux du 
Vandeviflcf fiourished in the fifteenth 
century, jin<l gave to his convivial songs 
the name of his native valleys, in which he 
sang them, V’aux-de-Vire. This name was 
afl.erwartls coiTUi)ted into tlie modern Vau- 
deville. 

Page 218. Victor Galbraith. 

This poem is founded on fact. Victor 
Galbraith was a bugler in a company of 
volunteer cavalry, and was shot in Mexico 
for some hreacii of discipline. It is a com- 
mon .superstition among sohliers, that no 
balls will kill them unless their names are 
written on them. The old proverb says, 

‘‘ Every bullet has its billet.’^ 

Page 219. T remember the aeafght far 
away. 

Tills was the engagement between the 
Enterprise and Boxer, off the harbor of 
Portland, in which both captains were 
slain. They wore buried side by side, in 
the cemetery on Mountjoy. 

Page 222. Fih^mena. 

“At Pisa the church of San Francisco 
contains a chapel dedicated latel;^ to Santa 
Filomcna; over the altar is a jucture, by 
Sabatelli, representing the Saint as a beau- 
tiful, nyrajm-like figure, floating down 
from heaven, attendeil liy two angels bear- 
ing the lily, palm, and Javelin, and be- 
neath, in the foreground, the sick and 
maime<l, who are healed W her interces- 
sion.” — Mbs. Jameson, ^red and Ze- 
gendary Art, II, 298. 

Page 406. The Children* $ Crutade* 

“The Children’s Crusade “ was left un- 
finished by Mr. Longfellow. It is founded 
upon an event which o<.*curr<»d in the year 
1212. An army of twenty thousand chil- 
dren, mostly boys, under the lead of a boy 
of ten years, named Nicolas, set out from 
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Cologne for the Holy Land. When they East, they broke up. Some got as far as 

reached Genoa only seven thousand re- Rome; two ship-loads sailed from Pisa, 

malned. There, as the sea did not divide and were not neard of again ; the rest 

to allow them to march dry-shod to the straggled back to Germany. 
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